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PREFACE. 


Had it not been from the fear of causing pain to a relation, 
I should have felt it my duty to put my name to this wcr« ; in order 
that any censure passed upon it, should fall upon myself alone. 

I feel deeply indebted to Mr. Trijelovk for £he service he hae 
done me in its publication ; and the more so that he has boon 
actuated, by no means by a full acquiescence in its opiniocf **it by 
a generouB desire to promote the free discussion, and earnest in- 
vestigation, of the most important, though unfortunately most 
neglected, subjects. In particular, he is desirous to afford ex- 
pression to whatever may throw light upon the great social 
difficulties, and the condition and prospects of the poor and 
oppressed classes. He wishes to give to the author the opportunity of 
advocating his viewB, and to the reader that of examining them, and 
forming his own conclusions. 

I earnestly hope that the time is net far distant, when each 
individual shall be enabled freely to bring forward hii 'onscientious 
beliefs, without incurring the intolerance of others : and when the 
subjects of the following pages shall be generally understood, and 
openly discus id. 


December, 1851 




PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION, 


In the present edition of this work, a fourth part, on Social Science 
has been added, in which I have endeavoured to present in a some- 
what more systematic form the views advocated in the earlier parts, 
and have also given a short outline of the chief laws of political 
economy. Most of the additional matter has already appeared in » 
small periodical, the Political Economist and Journal of Socia 1 
Science, which was discontinued some time ago. 

In giving to the work the title of the Elements of Social Science, 
instead of its original one of Physical, Sexual, and Natural Religion, 
it need scarcely be said that I do not make the slightest pretension to 
have offered any comprehensive or adequate exposition of this great 
science. My chief reason for changing the title was, thst the Mal- 
thusian Principle and the law* of natuie involved in it, are in my 
opinion incomparably the most important elements of social science; so 
much so, that, while they enable us readily to comprehend the chief 
social phenomena, the theory of society without them is in reality a 
mere chauo. I was very desirous also, as far as lay in my power, to 
direct attention to that science, whose name has of late years been 
gradually becoming more familiar to the public, and whose character 
and method have been so admirably described by Mr. Mill in his 
Logic, and by M. Auguste Comte in his Positive Philosophy. Al- 
though differing entirely from the latter writer on many of the most 
vital pc*nts of moral and social doctrine, (and especially in regard to 
the principle of population, the truth and importance of the sciences 
of political economy, logic, psychology, and metaphysics, properly so 
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called, the sphere of woman, the marriage question, &c.,j x canno, 
here refrain from expressing the profoundest admiration of the mannei 
in which he has carried out the leading idea of his great and nobb 
work. No single work has ever done so much to emancipate the humai 
mind from the fatal errors of supernaturalism in any form, or to prepare 
the way for the great intellectual regeneration, when mankind shal] 
be united in a purely natural faith, and when human life shall again 
be governed by sincere and openly expressed convictions. 

The characteristic principles of positive philosophy, as shown by 
M. Comte, are in the first place, to regard ail phenomena as de- 
termined by invariable natural laws ; and secondly, in the inquiry 
into the laws of phenomena, rigorously to exclude, as unreal and 
unfit for consideration, all causes which are not themselves sus- 
ceptible, either of demonstration uy means of evidence, or of direct 
perception by our consciousness. Positive philosophy therefore ex- 
cludes all supernatural or theological causes, whether first or final, 
together with those fictitious, or, to use M. Comte's expression, meta- 
physical entities, such as gravity, attraction, vital essence, which 
have been so often supposed to account for phenomena, especially in 
the earlier periods of philosophy. M. Comte classifies the abstract 
sciences in six grtwt departments, gradually ascending in their 
order of complexity and dependence, namely, mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, biology, and social science. He shows that each 
of these sciences has, in the course of its development, passed through 
the theological And metaphysical stages; and that all of them have 
been gradually emancipated from these erroneous methods of philoso- 
phizing, and have attained more or less completely the positive stage, 
with the exception of social science, the last and the most important 
of all. “ This branch of science,” he says, “ has not hitherto entered 
into the domain of positive philosophy. Theological and metaphysical 
methods, exploded in other departments, are as yet exclusively 
applied , both in the way of inquiry and discussion, in all treatment 
of social subjects, though the best minds are heartily weary c* eternal 
disputes about divine right and the sovereignty of the people. This 
is the great, while it is evidently the only gap which has to be filled* 
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to constitute, solid and entire, the Positive Philosophy. Now that 
the human mind has grasped celestial and terrestrial physics — 
mechanical and chemical ; organic physics, both vegetable and animal, 
—there remains one science, to fill up the Beries of sciences of 
observation — Social physics. This is what men have now most need 
of ; and this it is the principal aim of the present work to establish.” 

I believe that a very large proportion of thinkers in this and other 
countries, thoroughly agree with the following opinion expressed by 
Miss Martineau in the preface to her admirable translation of M. 
Comte’s work : — “ The only field of progress is now that of Positive 
Philosophy, under whatever name it may be known to the real 
Btudents of every sect" 

November, 1359. 
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PHYSICAL RELIGION. 


I here is nothing lrom wtncn mankind in the present aay sutlers 
more, than from the want of reverence for the human body. The mass 
of men, even the most cultivated, are content to pass their lives in the 
d^pest ignorance of its structure, and of its most simple laws. All 
active sympathy with its fate, or interest in the infinitely varied 
details of its health and disease, is handed over to the medical pro- 
fession, into whose modes of thought, aims, and principles of action, 
the public care uot to enter. In the education of childhood and youth t 
no knowledge of the body is imparted, no instruction given for the 
conduct of the future physical life. No reverence is inculcated for 
physical laws, no aspirations cherished after physical excellence. 
Beauty of form, that imperishable source of joy and stamp of nobility, 
to bo perpetuated through successive generations, so far from being 
held out as an object for our reverence; and constant endeavour after, 
is rather regarded as a dangerous snare, and vanity, which may mis- 
lead men from the path of virtue. Physical strength is hold in slight 
estimation by those who cultivate the intellect, and they who take 
delight in the sports and exercises which call it forth, are rather looked 
down upon ns men of low tastes. Bodily health, the proof of a vir- 
tuous physical life, is not proposed as a chief end of our endeavours, nor 
regarded as an honour to its possessor. It is rather thought of as a 
blessing bestowed by providence, or inherited from our parents, with 
the attainment of which tlio individual’s self has comparatively little 
to do. The laws of health are as little reverenced as understood. 
While the infringement of a moral law involves the deepest guilt, and 
is considered worthy of infinite punishment, to break a physical one, 
and thereby incur disease, is not deemed an offence at all, but only a 
misfortune. The animal or sensual passions as they are called, are 
viewed i* a most degrading light, and the youth is warned to beware of 
Indulgence in them, and rather to train himself in the vastly nobler 
enjoyments of the moral and reasoning faculties. T^iese are thongtt 
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bo of ft much higher and loftier nature than the others, which It U 
their duty to control and direct. Men set no high value in their 
theories on life itself, whloh some even view in the light of a penance, 
while they regard death as the greatest blessing. Length ol life, and 
its proper and only beautiful termination in extreme age, after the 
gradual extinction of the vital powers, is by no means considered a 
noble goal for man's aim. The ill-regulated mind rather shrinks from 
the idea of natural decay, and admires much more the lamentable fate 
of martyrdom, or the premature death of interesting youth, just nature's 
punishment for broke* nws. Th r whole material uuivers* shares in 
this neglect with the body, its representative in man. The physical 
sciences with their infinite treasury of novelties and wonders are fol- 
lowed only by a few devoted adherents, while to society in general they 
are an unknown region. Besides this, all the so-called manual pursuits, 
are held as vastly inferior in dignity to the mental ones, which, under 
the name of the learned professions, claim for themselves the highest 
place in man’s respect. The lino arts, sculpture and painting, and the 
mechanical arts, all of which are concerned with material objects, 
although their dignity and powerful influence arc daily more and more 
felt, are yet very far from occupying their due position. 

In short, in whatever direction we look, we find that the body and 
matter in general bold a very secondary place in man’s reverence. We 
tee that almost the whole of mankind, with the exception of the few 
who expressly follow material pursuits — grow, live, and die, with their 
thoughts and interests turned in quite a dilFercnt direction. It is mind, 
and not body, moral and intellectual, not physical themes, which possess 
their heart. 

“ Spirit," they say, is infinitely higher and nobler than matter : the 
•onl is the truly glorious part of our humanity. Does it not constitute 
the attribute of man, by which he is raised above the rest of nature to 
the likeness and comprehension of the Deity himself ? How poor in com- 
parison is the body, its humble companion, whose tardy movements and 
coarse sensibilities but clog its etherial essence! The latter shall soon 
perish, and with it all its excellences ; but the other, glad to be released 
from its prison-house, shall soar away into everlasting bliss. Why then 
waste our time in laying up treasures that corrupt? Let us, first of all 
things, attend to our spiritual part ; and* then, even though our body 
perisu, we have still saved that which is alone all-sufficient.” Thus do 
men reaaon, and thus are all their sympathies and aspirations bound up 
in their spiritual welfare. As they judge of themselves, so do they of 
others. A well-spent moral life, and endeavours to elevate the spiritual 
oondition of others, command their warmest admiration *, but of a 
virtuous physical life they have no conception ; and for the struggles and 
aspirations of those, who have sought to ennoble men physically, little 
sympathy. While the names of poets, moralists, and mental philosophers, 
are in every mouth, and their lines and precepts in every heart ; few are 
acquainted even with the names, far less with the deeds of those who 
have striven in the cause of the human body. It is well for them, physi- 
1 phys&Ofists, if they escape the charge of materialism, or th« 
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disgust attaching to the charnel-house or vivisections. Sad is it indeed 
to look back on the fate of the apostles of the body ! For if any ideal or 
object of pursuit be looked down upon, or not sufficiently reverenced, those 
who follow it will necessarily share in that irreverence. Therefore, hai 
the clergyman, wHb has the cure of souls, been for ages held in much 
higher esteem and love than the physician, who has the cure of bodies. 

And not only have these professions been ranked on such principles, 
but every other profession and calling has had its place assigned by the 
same standard. The spiritualist has ever been esteemed above the mate- 
rialist; the thinker above the doer; 'the musical composer above the 
finished musician ; the dramatic writer above the actor ; the mental above 
the manual pursuits. A few mental directions of man's energy are 
elevated above the others, and chiefly honoured, so that the young man of 
liberal education, is impelled by all his accustomed sympathies and 
feelings to adopt one of them, whether or not it be fitted for his nature. 
According to this gauge, the nearer a man’s pursuit approaches to 
pure spirit, the more is he esteemed — the nearer to matter, the less. 

Whence, then, has arisen this extraordinary and arbitrary mode of 
judgiugof the elements of nature? Who has presumed to settle the claims 
of precedence between the twin elemental principles of the universe; and 
thereby cause so powerful an influence on man’s existence? If we look 
for the main source of this universal preference for spirit, and things 
connected with it, we shall find it in the Christian religion. This 
religion, springing as it did out of the ancient Hebrew worship, which 
delighted in representing the infinite material universe, as dependent on 
the nod of a supreme spiritual Self-existent being, is essentially a 
spiritual faith. According to its doctrines, the Deity himself, from whom 
all things originated, and to whom all arc subject, is a spirit, infinite, 
eternal, and unchangeable. He first called rnattor into existence, and 
imposed on it laws alter his own will, reserving to himself the power of 
changing or annihilating them, whenever he thought it necessary. 
Man, the wondrous compound of mind and body, also owed his origin to 
this spirit; who gave him life by a pure act of his will. Believing then 
in the infinite supremacy of the spiritual element, and worshipping it 
delusively, he naturally bestowed his chief reverence on the represen- 
tative of the Deity in himseU- Hence his soul was the grand object of 
all his thoughts, while the body was little regarded, or at most borrowed 
a reflected light from its more favoured companion. Tho soul, it was 
believed, was joined in some mysterious way to the body at birth, and 
condemned for a brief period to travel through this life in its company, 
flogged and confined by its ignoble associate. At death, however, it re- 
sumed its own privileges as spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, and 
soared away into an immortality of weal or woe, while its despised 
companion was consigned to the darkness of a grave, and to disgusting 
decay, from which the ignorant mind shrank with abhorrence. 

Wh^could entertain such views of the nature and ultimate destinies 
of the twin parts of man, without becoming almost entirely absorbed in 
the fate of the one, and as wholly neglecting that of # the other t itch 
is the Christian doctrine of life, and such the effect it has had on 
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Wherever it has made its way, supported by the beautiful character ol 
its originator, it has given an intensely spiritual direction to men's minds ; 
and their tastes, judgments, social scale, and various pursuits, have been 
modified by it in the way mentioned above. 

But physical religion is diametrically opposed to the Christian and 
spiritual beliefs. It can allow none of them, seeing that they give to 
mind a superiority over matter, and so deprive the latter of its rightful 
place in the affection and reverence of man. Its fundamental proposi* 
tions are— natter is as noble as spirit, the body as the soul. To separate 
the one from the other is to destroy the truth of nature ; to place the 
one above the other is a monstrous presumption, destroying the harmony 
of the universe, where all things are equally important, and where the 
laws of one substance never yield to those of another. 

The belief that the Deity is a spirit is completely untenable. The 
natural theologians, who have attempted to prove it, and who, doubtless, 
navo followed the same line of reason as the ancients, who proposed the 
doctrine, argue thus : — “ In the universe around us, we everywhere see 
marks of design ; from this we must infer a designing mind, reasoning 
by analogy from what we find in ourselves.” 

But they forget, tin*- f he mind which designs in man, is inseparably 
connected with a vitally organized brain ; therefore, to conclude that the 
designer of the universe is pure spirit, is to reason against all analogy. 
According to our experience, mind is invariably found in connection with 

brain, and never creates matter. 

Not only does physical religion deny the possibility of spirit having 
originated matter, or of the laws of matter being ever in one iota subject to 
•hose of spirit, it cannot allow a prerogative to the one, in any particular, 
over the other. Tlius it entirely denies the possibility of the immortality 
of the one without the other. Such a belief tends inevitably to destroy 
the equal place both should hold in our reverence, thus entailing the most 
ruinous consequences. The narrow conception of salvation for the one, 
without, or even at the expense of the other, is utterly condemned by 
physical religion, according to whose views no scheme of salvation can be 
received, which omits any part of humanity. Our bodily and mental 
interests are inseparably bound togother, and no part of us can rise or 
fall, without the rest taking a share. Tlnjs physical evil always infers 
moral evil, and the reverse. Our body cannot be diseased without our 
mind becoming so likewise. 

It is the duty of all men to study the laws of their body, no less than 
those of their mind. If they do not, if they have not sufficient reverence 
for the body to take due care for its healthy development either in them- 
selves or in others, when they break any of its laws, which they are 
certain to do, it will be little excuse to plead ignorance. All moral sin 
may exactly in the same way be resolved into ignorance, but nature 
accepts no such excuse. The conduct of our physical life is just as 
difficult as that of our moral one. To live a virtuous physical life Reserves, 
therefore, as great admiration and praise as the other. The ennoblement 
of tke body in ourpelves and in others is just as high an aim for man as 
that of the spirit. Can yon have a health v mini without a healthy 
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fcrain? Certainly, this is impossible, whatever mistaken moral views have 
led some to suppose. Therefore provision for the one is as lofty, and 
moreover, just as difficult an endeavour as for the other ; and indeed the 
tnly tTue method of attaining the highest development of man, is by 
equal regard and attention to the interests of both. 

The man who is only conversant with spiritual reasoning and mental 

E momena, who has confined his attention to the region of mind, and is 
orant of the body with its infinitely complex states of health and 
jase, is incapable of a true and comprehensive view of man — in the 
same way is he, who knows only the physical side, equallv imperfect. 
In every act, every thought, every relation of man, there are a double 
train of forces at work, and he who attends only to the one is not fitted 
to reason on the whole result. In every act presented to the eye of the 
moralist, there is a physical line of causation, equally important, equally 
difficult to unravel, which must bo taken into account, before he can be 
said to reason on man, as a whole being, at all. Therefore, since the 
moralist and the physicist have hitherto boon separated in the world’s 
history, wo possess no comprehensive or true views of man, and our 
reasonings both in morals ami in medicine will all need complete revision 
by minds equally conversant with body and mind, aud their several 
phenomena of health and disease ; and ready to assign to each their due 
importance, unbiased by partiality for either. 

There has not yet lived a man, who has done this for the world ; who 
has brought to bear on the problem of life a brain equally trained in 
spiritual and bodily experience, educated equally in the phenomena of the 
mental and material universe. Unstirred by the unhappy party dis- 
tinctions of spiritualism and materialism, seeking instruction on all parts 
and sides of nature, omitting equal reverence to none, would not he show 
more fully than our fathers have done, his duty and devotion to mail and 
to nature ? 

But physical religion does not leave it to us as a matter of choice, 
whether we will study the laws of our body or not ; it enjoins the*r study 
on all men as a duty, second in importance to none. 

If you do not wish to live a physically virtuous, that is, a healthy life, 
you are an immoral being ; if you do, there is but one way to it; study 
the laws of health and obey ^iera. Physical virtue is as iofty an aim for 
man as moral virtue, and no man can be called good, who does not com- 
bine and aspire equally after both. To break a physical law is just as 
culpable as to break a moral one, and therefore all physical diseases must 
be regarded as a sign of sin, and as little in the one case as in the other, 
can ignorance be received as an excuse. No man whose body is diseased 
whether hereditarily or individually, can be called a virtuous being. 

All moral aud all physical excellencies may be mutually resolved into 
each other, for a noble mind or a good or true spirit maybe just aa fairly 
regarded as a noble and true brain, and all physical good may equallj be 
traced a moral one. Thus, by following the trains of thought of 
spiritualist and materialist, we will be able, equally legitimately, at one 
time to resolve all things into spirit, at another all intq matter. • 
Beauty of form, ana physical strength and activity, as well as health. 
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should be sought after, and rained no less than beauty and power of mind. 
Is the development of the brain to be the supreme object of man's aspira- 
tions ? A fuller wisdom will show us, that we must value equally all our 
parts, since no one can thrive alone. Ugliness and bodily imperfection or 
deformity are always marks of sin, and show us that some error has been 
committed, or that we have not duly sought after bodily excellence. 
Physical beauty, whose expression forms the glorious ideal of the painter 
and sculptor, is as high an aim as any other that could be proposed. For it 
is inseparably associated in nature’s plan with all other beauties and 
powers, and wo can attain to truth just as surely by following beauty, as 
by any other path. In fact all the ideals of man which are founded on 
a reality in nature, are equally infinite, and therefore equally capable of 
forming a religion. For there is not one religion, but as many religions 
as there are parts of nature to absorb us in their pursuit. The real re- 
ligion of each man is that pursuit and that idea, which most holds his 
heart, and which awakens in him a lofty enthusiasm. It is the percep- 
tion and fueling of the infinite, and our duty to aspire to it, to which the 
name of religion has ever been given. Unfortunate the pursuit and those 
who follow it, which has not its own equally recognised and equally 
reverenced religion. 

Spiritualism is at present the great obstacle to this recognition ; to the 
extension of the idea of Catholic humanity, which is now pervading the 
civilised world ; the equal reverence for all men and for all parts of nature. 
It is the prevailing error of past and present times, and is not confined 
to our own country merely, but extends perhaps over all the globe. ’ It is 
the true aristocratic element in our society, which interposes its chilling 
barriers between men’s hearts, for where thero is not equal mutual 
reverence, there cannot long be true love. Itself at first an advancing 
revolution, it has now become a stationary despotism. It has shown no 
quarter to its opponent materialism, which at present as a theory can 
scarcely be said to exist in the world, and is not therefore much to be 
dreaded as an evil. 

It is spiritualism, that men of our age have to fear, and do what tney 
may, tney will find it almost impossible to extricate themselves from its 
prejudicing influence, so subtly is it interwoven iu all our thoughts and 
feelings. For the man who has not paid equal attention to physical pur- 
suits, and to the study of the human body in its varied phases of health 
and disease, must be a spiritualist, and his unequal knowledge of the dif- 
ferent parts of our nature, while it shows his preference for the one, will 
bias and falsify all his views man as a wnole. 

As all parts of our natur are of equal perfection, and therefore all 
equally claim our reverence, it cannot be for a moment allowed, that the 
so-called animal passions aro of au inferior kind to the spiritual. They 
exercise an influence on man just as diviue as any other, and shape and 
mould the human character as powerfully and as nobly. It is not the 
place of man to say : — u This part of my nature is more beautiful %r more 
noble than another, let me therefore cultivate it chiefly." His duty is to 
study ju> perceive au equal beauty in all, and to endeavour that all shall 
bo duly and eauallj developed 
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If a healthy life be the crown of the physical virtues, death in all its 
forms, except the natural spontaneous one of gradual decay in old age, ii 
the greatest of all physical sins. The gravity of a physical sin is to be 
measured by the severity of the disease, nature's punishment ; and when 
death follows, the physical sin must have been the greatest. All pre- 
mature deaths, therefore, are sinful, and abhorrent to physical religion, 
showing that the evil powers have been at work. It matters not what 
other noble qualities, moral or physical, the individual may have had ; if 
he die befoie his time, his life is an imperfect one, and so far must bo 
rondemncd. 

The death of martyrdom, which has been so dangerouB an example to 
the world, is but a confession of the imperfect state of existing things. 
“ All men around me are sinning,” says the martyr, “therefore must 1 
also sin, aud submit to a mutilated career in order to save them.’* Beauti- 
ful, truly; but the highest ideal allows of no sacrifice of any real good. 

It is by no moans martyrdom, or premature death in any conceivable 
form, that min are to aim at ; but rather a physiologically perfect life, 
perfect in every stage, perfect in its natural termination. It is from the 
want of a reverence for our physical life, from an inadequate appreciation 
of Its infinite value and majesty, and the duty that we lie under, to guard 
it as a most sacred possession, that the recklessness of life, both in them- 
selves and in others, in great part arose, which lias been, and still is, so 
dark a stain on mankind. 

The grand aim of the natural and only beautiful death should be kept 
steadily before the eyes of all throughout life. To live and die naturally, 
and to help others to do the same ! Have we ever thought how much of 
virtue, of duty, of religion, lies in this aim, apparently so simple, yet in 
its attainment so infinitely difficult? 

As physical religion teaches us to reverence the body as highly as the 
spirit, so does it also teach us to view with equal reverence all the 
different parts and organs of the body itself. There are few things from 
which humanity has suffered more than from the degrading and irreverent 
feelings of mystery and shame that have been attached to the genital 
and eicretory organs. The former have been regarded, like their corres- 
ponding mental passions, as something of a lower and baser nature, 
tending to degrade and carnalise man by their physical appetites. But 
wc cannot take a debasing view of any part of our humanity, without be- 
coming degraded in our whole being, it would be hard to enumerate all 
the evils which have flowed from this unhappy view of the genital 
organs; whose functions and influence are second in importance and 
in transcendant perfection to none. Their health and disease have been 
neglected, their misfortunes have called forth rather the sneer and the 
reproach than the divine pity and assistance which should wait upon all 
error, physical aud moral. 

I have endeavoured elsewhere, in the treatise on the sexual organs, to 
give a^short sketch of their laws, which should be studied and obeyed by 
all men and women as reverentially as those of any other organs, else 
will their consequent ruin involve the ruin of the wfyole being. Before 
U»o calm eye of mature, all flimsy veils of morbid modesty, shame, and 
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indolence, vanish like a dream ; and when she demand! penalty for broke* 
laws, such excuses die away on the lips of the offender. 

In the same way that physical religion enjoins reverence for tne genital 
irgans, so does it prohibit all low ana degraded ideas connected with the 
organs of excrotion. All such are an abomination unto it, and it will 
not hold him guiltless who stoops to entertain them. Every one should 
endeavour absolutely to free his mind from these unhappy views of 
our ancestors, and learn to regard all parts of his body with the same 
reverential eye, undisturbed by feelings of mystery, shame, or disgust. 
Too long alas ! too long have these indignities defiled our humanity, and 
baffled the efforts of the physician! What sufferer from the diseases of 
these organs has not had his woes aggravated ton-fold by these unhappy 
feelings f The universal study of anatomy, enjoined on all men by physical 
religion, will alone succeed in dissipating these morbid and irre- 
verent ideas. 

But in what direction can we turn our eyes, and not find man de- 
graded by the want of physical reverence? Have not all the various 
classes, who follow material pursuits, become themselves degraded, 
from the want of a religious enthusiasm for them? Have not the 
physician, the artist, the actor, Hit* labourer, and artizan, become de- 
graded thereby ? If a man have not a sufficient reverence for his pur- 
suit, it will bang a dead weight round his neck, and sink him to the 
level of a mercenary drudge. It is deplorable to see the way in which 
some of these glorious branches of human endeavour are looked down 
upon, not only by society at. large, but by their own followers. The 
noble profession of the actor or actress is viewed in so degrading alight 
by society that it is almost ignored. Is the perfection of art in that 
vocation, which forms as integral an ingredient of our social life as 
any others, less difficult in its attainment or less unbounded in its in- 
fluence than they ? In a more perfect state of society it will not ^>e 
viewed so. 

The interests of all concerned in physical studies or pursuits, are, 
no less than the physician's, bound up in the spread of physical religion. 
Without it, medicine is, as it has been up to this time, comparatively 
paralysed, and can have but a minor influence on the physical regenera- 
tion and progress of man. How can the voice of the physician be 
heard, if he can urge only the feeble motives of expediency, while the 
moralist and clergyman have at their command the armoury of duty and 
religion, with the array of eternal rewards and punishments, to enforce 
reverence for their precepts? To all of these assumptions of spiritual 
superiority, as it has been seen, physical religion inexorably returns a 
denial, while it claims, and will have from all human beings, exactly an 
equal share of their reverence. The individual and the age which resist 
those claims shall not escape punishment, but shall surely suffer; not 
that it iovee spirit Ires, but that it loves the whole man more. The true 
interests of the spiritualist ore uo less involved in this, for, where in- 
justice is done, all must suffer. 
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The noble science of medicine has never yet received due reverent 
from mankind. This arises chiefly from the cause that has been men* 
tinned above, namely, the want of reverence for the body, the special 
object of its attention. In the neglect shown to their subject, medical 
men have shared, and thus has the profession become a little world in it- 
self, separated from the interests and real sympathies which only mutual 
understanding can give, of the main world around them. The physician, 
to the eyes of other men, appears as one apart, who is initiated into 
mysteries which their imagination dreads, yet dwells upon ; who is de 
voted to studies, the materialising and debasing influences of which are 
still, in the light of the nineteenth century, vaguely whispered of, though 
society is^now-a-days too polite to utter openly the coarse and irreverent 
accusations of our forefathers. 

It is not, however, with the degradations of the physicians of the past 
that I have to do ; those who will may find the records of them in 
history, and having studied them, will be prepared by their light to read 
the condition of the physician of the present. For the seeds sown by our 
ancestors still flourish among us, and long will be the struggle before th& 
prejudices against medicine and its followers, and the materialising ten- 
dencies of the science, be totally uprooted. It is rarely that we see in 
the writings, even of the most cultivated men of past times, the medical 
profession alluded to, except with a sneer at their low-mindedness, or 
expressed contempt at their want of skill. It would have been better for 
these writers an I for society, had they rather tried themselves to solve 
those problems of health and disease, which medical men knew so little 
about. 

But what was there to induce these men of lofty ambition and great 
powers, to devote themselves to a subject which shut them out o? the 
sympathies of the world ; which offered to them few of the prizes of fame, 
influence, or even that, which, with the true philanthropist, outweighs all 
>ther rewards — the wide love and sympathy of their fellow beings ! Truly 
there was little in the body, neither religion, poetical ideal, nor wide- 
pread human interest to invite their regards. Henc$ there have been 
comparatively few of the most powerful and genial minds in the medical 
as these, with their insatiable demand for human sympathy. 
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chose the more certain paths to it. Poets hare shunned it, and therefor 
has the poetry of the body, as lofty and as beautiful as any, never yet 
been adequately conceived ; religious and moral philosophers have shunned 
it, and therefore, have its religion and morality remained unrecognised. 
How much has been lost by this, the body will yet make us feel. 

Neither in former times nor at present has the youth even a fair choice 
riven him, at his entrance upon life, of adopting the medical profession. 
His whole previous education, none of which has been concerned with 
physical studies, and more especially with the study of the human body, 
gives him a bias to mental ones, the more powerful in proportion to the 
abilities he has shown. ITenco in the present day, if a boy distinguish 
himself at school, or a youth at college, medicine is the last profession 
either he or others think of his entoring. It is completely out of the 
sphere of his own sympathies and associations, which are bound up in the 
great world of poetry, literature, religion, and morality, to which medicine 
is almost unknown. Do not these facts show the little reverence in which 
the medical profession is held ? While these things are so, men may 
render it lip-service, saying, “ Oh, medicine is a noble calling, what 
could be more honourable than to heal the sick and comfort the afflicted !’* 
Rut with such vain words no true physician will be satisfied, knowing that 
the hearts of the faint praisers are in reality far from us. I have heard 
it said by a medical man, “No one who has any money, chooses medi- 
cine as a profession,” and as a general rule this is true. Few who have 
froe choice enter it ; no man of independent means takes it as the delight 
and recreation of his leisure hours, for the sake of study and science, and not 
of art and practice. Medicine is generally looked upon as a calling of a 
prosaic, plodding, and uninteresting, if not of a materialising and disgusting 
nature, which repels the man of ardent mind. Hence it is comparatively 
seldom entered from disinterested love or aims of a lofty character. It 
is too often viewed by those who adopt it, as a mere art, whereby to 
make their bread ; and in general it is chosen by men not of the highest 
mental culture, or of even moderate fortune. 

Of course, there are many brilliant exceptions to this, but I speak 
merely of the general rule. It is true that the further they proceed in 
their pursuits, the more devoted becomes their love for them, for who can 
know any part of nature without loving it? So that there is no class of 
men perhaps who ultimately become more enthusiastic in their profession 
than medical men. From the time they enter the dissecting room, 
and having got over the unpleasant feelings caused by their previous 
prejudices, learn at every step more and more to love and admire the 
wondrous new world they have been admitted to, until they quit the scene 
of their labours, the ruling passion of love for the human body in all its 
ages and stages, joys and sorrows, the stronger that to them alone have its 
secrets and its beauties been unfolded, waxes more and more powerful in 
the true medical breast. But their love, intense as it often is, is by no 
means generally of a pure nature. So far from wishing to extend to men in 
general the knowledge which has been to them the source of # so much 
enjoyment and advantage, they have done all they could to prevent others 
having an access to these secrets. 

They have constantly discouraged all unprofessional attempts to reason 
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fin medical subjects, by hints of the dangers of little knowledge, and by 
keeping up as much as possible the mysteries and technicalities of their 
science. • Even any attempt by a medical man to enlighten society on 
his subject has ever been discountenanced by his brethren, and sneered 
at under the name of popular medicine. 

A true physical religion will introduce very different views on these 
subjects. Jealousy, always the mark of some error, has long been an 
acknowleged fault of medical men. This feeling, called forth by their 
wish to reserve for themselves the monopoly of their subject, has pervaded 
their minds, as is ever the case, in other directions also, and the mutual 
jealousy of reputation among the members of the profession has become 
proverbial. How could it be otherwise, seeing that they have to dc with 
a public which has no true standard, by which to judge their merits? 
which cannot distinguish between the pretender and the real man of 
science? with whom all the unreal accessories of aiTectcd manners, boast- 
ing phrases, and the assumed mystery of wisdom, have more weight than 
the dignity of knowledge and the simplicity of love? What medical man 
has not felt the unpleasantness of having to deal with those who have no 
true standard of judgment? How many have been seduced by this into 
the endeavour, rather to cheat the uninitiated, and to hide their own igno- 
rance, than to attain to true knowledge ? The faults of medical men lie 
in a great measure at the door of society, and a physically ignorant and 
incompetent society — such as now exists — must have comparatively igno- 
rant, incompetent, and slovenly physicians 

According to the amount of physical knowledge and discrimination 
possessed by men in general, will be that attained to by physicians them- 
selves. Until all men become more or less physicists, as all have become 
more or less moralists, the profession itself will remain in comparatively 
a degraded state. 

The want of a sufficiently high and comprehensive aim has also had a 
very prejudicial effect on the medical character. Too few have pursued 
it from disinterested motives, or from a pure wish to benefit mankind in 
the highest degree possible by its practice. Such an aim, recognised iu 
other branches of h uman endeavour, has comparatively seldom been deeply 
felt by medical men, however ardent may have been their devotion tc 
science. We hear the love and advancement of science much talked of 
among them, but the love of humanity comparatively little. Not that 
love should be more highly esteemed than knowledge— that common error, 
which has done, and still does, so much harm — but the claims of both 
should be equally felt and equally dwelt upon. In this respect, viz., the 
prominence of the feeling of devoted and disinterested love for man in the 
medical character, there are, 1 know, many exceptions to what I have 
stated, but they who well know the medical profession, will recognise, 
that in this matter their aspirations stand far below a desirable level. 
How could it be otherwise ? Have they not been left to themselves, 
withdrgwn from the eye and criticism of the world, and when did secrecy 
and irresponsibility not lead to carelessness and indifference ? 

Another great cause of the lowering of the tone of the profession, hat 
itteo the fact that the first men in it are so overwhelmed with pnfctic? 
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that they have little time for attending to the moral dignity of them 
selves or their brethren, for purifying and analysing their alma and 
position, and elevating their ideal — a work which demands much reflee - 
ion, and solitude, without which reflection is impossible. They become 
too completely absorbed in the practical business of their lives, and have 
scarcely even time to keep up with science on their own subjects, 
much less to take a comprehensive view of all, or to enter on the nice! 
moral questions which surround the medical position. 

There are certainly great advantages to be gained from this tho- 
roughly and constantly practical life, and many are the valuable works 
which distinguished physicians have given to the world ; but there are 
other advantages which cannot be obtained in this way. Every science 
and mode of life require to be viewed from various points ; and there 
are aspects given to the pure scientific inquirer, who works out his 
problems, iu solitude or society, according as he sees the necessary 
paths to knowledge ; collecting, comparing, and reflecting 'on ever 
increasing stores of experiences from all quarters ; which aspects can- 
not be revealed to bim who is overwhelmed by practice. Now, there 
are very few who have pursued medicine in this scientific spirit, re- 
solutely refusing to allow themselves to be engulphed by practice, 
and thus lose the power of always advancing in knowledge. Practice 
is necessary to make a great physician, but too much practice is de- 
structive. 

Another, and perhaps, next to the want of religious reverence for 
their subject — the greatest cause of the impairment of the dignity of the 
profession, is the narrow view that has been taken of its sphere. Medi- 
cine, according to the common acceptation of the term, is merely the 
management of the body in disease— not the healthy, it is thought, but 
only the sick need' the physician. Thus, while the moralist has a 
relation to all men in every state and stage of life, the physicist has 
merely u little corner assigned him, and the most of men pass through 
the greater part, or perhaps, if they are particularly fortunate, the whole 
of their lives, thanking their stars that they never had anything to do 
with doctors ! Thus did the name become almost a bugbear, which an 
ardent nature shrinks from assuming, always bringing with it sad and 
unpleasant aasoeiations, so that it is used even to frighten children! 
But how different is the true sphere of the physician ! His subject is 
by no means limited to the diseased body, but embraces the whole life 
of man in health and disease, for health has its laws and its treatment, 
no less difficult, no less necessary, than disease. It was from this im- 
mense omission, that so little attention has been paid till within very 
recent times, to hygiene, and the prevention of disease — these mighty 
subjects which are now proceeding to change the face of the world — 
subjects, which have scarcely yet been adopted into medicine proper 
and are not taught in the schools. As soon as these vast ideals began 
to be conceived, it was immediately seen that medicine bore thmclosest 
relation to every humau being, in health as well as in sickness ; that 
physical knowledge was needed by man at every step through life, 
exactly as much as moral knowledge— that without the former all 
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Mental acquirements and cultivation, were the sport of chance, and 
proved too often in vain; that not only was it needed to prevent 
disease, but to fortify and elevate health itself, which, without a 
hygienic life, was not health ; that to it alone could men trust to attain 
to a healthy old age, and transmit an untainted constitution to their 
posterity. 

But there are many other paths of medicine, which are yet unex- 
plored, and which must be laid bare to the world, before the medical 
sphere receive its due completeness, and the profession be fully knit 
to the sympathy of men. He who would be enabled to take a true 
and comprehensive view of the subject, should study no less the 
spiritual than the bodily part of man, in health and disease, for they 
are indissolubly united ; and the one cannot be understood without 
the other. He must show how and in what manner, the physical 
enters equally with the moral element into every human question. 
Insanity, and the various diseases of the mind — of which there is a 
peculiar one to correspond with every diseased bodily state— all should 
come under his patient investigation. To understand the diseases ot 
the body and to prevent them, he should have an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the physical habits of all the different classes of society; 
and, as a knowledge^ their mind is as important as of their body, 
with their mental habits also. The various arts and sciences, moreover, 
he should aspire to become acquainted with ; for, if he be not conver- 
sant with the musical, mathematical, or mechanical world of ideas, and 
sympathies, how shall he know the different causes of health and 
disease, physical or mental, that operate in each of these ; and how 
shall he be able to prevent or cure disease in them, or to elevate their 
physical state? He should seek to enter into the thoughts of poets, 
of religious and moral thinkers ; for all of them are in their own sphere 
physicians, and their every thought has a physical and medical import. 
This is not to be done by one man, but by the persevering and com- 
bined efforts of many; and not until the intimate connection of medicine 
with all the other sciences has thus been shown, and generally recog- 
nised ; and until the public are as well informed on physical as on 
moral subjects, and as fully convinced of tneir paramount importance, 
will the medical profession hold its due place in their esteem, and 
axarcise its natural influence on human affairs. 
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Mankind can never have a comprehensive view 01 any subject, i 
he miu i of woman has been brought to bear upon it, equally with that 
jt man. The two sexes have separate points of view ; different thoughts, 
feelings, and modes of judgment ; and no theory of life, nor of any part 
of it, can be complete, till the distinct views of each have been formed 
on it, and mutually compared. The religion, the morality, the duties 
o!’ woman, differ no less from those of man, than their bodily organi- 
sation, and the states of health and disease, to which it is subject. No 
religion, no moral or physical code, proposed by one sex for the other, 
can be really suitable ; each must work out its laws for itself in every 
department of life. Therefore have women, properly speaking, at present 
uo religion, physical or moral, no morality, and no medicine. They 
trust to man for these, unaware that themselves alone can solve their 
ire’s problem in its minutest particular. I am aware of the great 
progress, in various directions, which many of the sex have lately made, 
but there still remains an immensity to be done, as none feel more thas 
they do. Women have hitherto been content to regard the universe 
and themselves through men’s eyes ; and their self-consciousness is thus 
very imperfectly developed. The attainment of self-consciousness is to 
gained in the same way as that of man, only by vdisc rvering their 
moral, intellectual and physical relations to all parts of nature. Hence 
■.here is no subject, which man has conceived or shall conceive and 
pursue; which woman should not also conceive and pursue according 
to her peculiar powers. Until she shall do this, neither she nor man 
will have a full or natural conception of the whole, as one of the grand* 
sexual paths towards it will be unexplored. 

There is no department of knowledge, from which woman has been 
more debarred than from medicine. It it wa 3 often thought unadvisable 
tor man to penetrate the mysteries of the body, for woman it jras held 
4 1 moat a sacrilege. The narrow ideal which our imperfect conceptions 
hvp shaped for woman— of purity, modesty, love, and grace, which 
lt« suppraed to Constitute her peculiar and sufficient sphere— rev all* 
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from the very thought of her engaging in pursuits of presumedly 
opposite a character. In all ages all nations has the development oi 
woman been crippled and impeded by man's interference. Like the 
Chinese bandaging, and the Turkish prison-house, does their conven- 
tional character at the present day among ourselves confine their natural 
euergies and prevent their expansion. Innocence, purity, chastity, 
delicacy — let us rather read ignorance, morbidity, disease, and misery: 
how long shall this semblance of a moral character hang about the neck 
of woman ? Does nature move thus wit h downcast eye, yid sidelong 
regard, fearing everywhere to encounter objects it is ashamed to meet ? 
No ; the front of nature is calm, open, and fearless : her Bteady gaze 
penetrates everywhere beneath the sun, and if man or woman would 
be in harmony with her, they must emulate her fearless deportment. 
Hence should neither woman nor man shrink from the view of lecay 
and death ; they should meet them boldly and by wre tling with them, 
learn to embrace them too in their sympathies, to know that they are as 
sublime and beautiful parts of our being as any other. Who can value 
an existence spent in hiding from the presence of the inevitable, which 
will meet us in every step through life? By our knowledge of the de- 
structive side of nature, and our acknowledgment of its equal justice and 
beauty, we are brought into harmony with the whole ; while without 
this knowledge our characters remain most imperfect. This side lias- 
ever been assiduously hidden from woman in other things as well as in 
medicine, and thus has her character suffered infinitely. 

No pursuit would have a better effect in restoring the balance of the 
female character than medicine, in which the destructive processes meet 
us on the very threshold, and command our most devoted attention. 
Nothing could be better adapted for unspiritualising woman, as well as 
man, and for restoring lier to the realities of life and of the material 
universe. Here is the scene of our human joys and sorrows ; our real 
trials and triumphs. Ah ! not for woman only, but for all of us, is 
mother earth our paradise, our everlasting abode, our heavens, and our 
infinity ! It is not by leaving it, and our real humanity behiud us, and 
sighing to be anything but what we are, that man will become ennobled 
or immortal. Is this our gratitude for all that has been dono for us, for 
the grandeur and sublimity by which our life is surrounded ? 

But medicine does not rest its claims on woman’s reverential study, 
any more than on man’s, merely on the feeble grounds of expediency. 
It is not the “ rights ” of woman that are concerned, but her duties. 
On her as well as on man, the study of her phy-ical part and its laws, is 
enjoined by nature, as a religion and a duty, second to none in its claims. 
All those who do not study them, as is the case with all women, and 
nearly all men in the present day, live a life of sin, and are under the 
ban of nature. Ignorance of the physical laws is in woman no less cul- 
pable than in man ; and nature has no excuse for the softer sex for any 
breach qf them . Gallantry and cumbrous chi valry enAer not into her code 
towards them ; she does not load them with lip service, and yet deny 
them access to her heart’s recesses. She lies there, open and inviting te 
the gaze, with one calm and impa^tia 1 front turned thirds both Was 
alike. 
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The consequences of the want of physical reverence and knowledge lft 
roman, have been as disastrous, perhaps more so, than in man. The igno- 
rance and carelessness of women, in all things appertaining to their bodily 
welfare, is proverbial, and the despair of the physician. Men may 
perhaps, as has been said, be brought to attend to their stomach when 
death is staring them in the face ; but to make woman attend to her 
bodily state, and reverence the laws of health in her own person, is too 
often a hopeless endeavour. But in all things, in all matters in life, 
this want the feeling of duty to themselves, which is so often erro- 
neously praised under the name of unselfishness, characterises women. 
They have never deeply thought or felt what it is right for themselves 
to do: what are the laws of their being, moral or physical, which they 
must obey. They have taken the will of man for their law, instead 
of that of nature ; and yielded to him with little thought of their own 
duties. They have sanctioned by their apathy towards all other objects, 
the fallacious words of the poet, that “ man is made for God only, 
woman for God in him.” Docs this deserve man’s gratitude or appro- 
bation ? would he then wish to absorb in himself woman’s thoughts, 
and allegiance, jealous of the claims of all the rest of nature which 
demands no less her love, jealous of her attention and reverence for the 
laws of her own being ? Alas ! such has been and is too much the case * 

* but this jealousy is a most narrow and mistaken feeling. We cannot be 
happy, unless woman be happy ; and it is impossible she can be so, if 
she do not study and reverence her relations to the rest of nature as 
well as to us. Nature will not be neglected for man ; and it demands 
her love. Can 'we love nature for woman ? can we live her life, bear 
her penalties lor error, die her death for her ? If a woman do not 
herself possess moral and physical knowledge, which are inseparable 
from a genuine love of nature ; if she do not possess them of herscll 
and for herself, will all the knowledge on these subjects that was ever 
possessed by man, bear her safely through her life ? Nothing can ever 
some to us from another, everything we have we must owe to ourselves; 
our own spirit must vitalise it, our own heart must feel it : for wo 
are not passive machines — women, any more than men who can be 
lectured, and guided, and moulded this way and that ; but living beings, 
with will, choice, and comprehension, to be exercised for ourselves at 
every step in life. * 

All fcbo sciences, all the arts, wait at present for woman’s hand and 
thought, to give them new life and impulses ; anc' none solicit her attention 
more imperatively than medicine. The physical organisation of woman 
is, in many respects, different from that of man ; their physical lives are 
different, their healthy and diseased sensations different. If the merely 
objective consideration gives one man so imperfect an idea of another, ho\ 
much more imperfect must be his idea of woman, based on similar grounds 9 
We cannot explain woman ; her diseases, many of which are quite peculiar 
to her sex, are a mystery to us, which uo objective reasoning will ever 
resolve. Woman alone, by her trained self-consciousness, can represent to 
is her peculiar sensations, and when these are disordered, it is she alone 
<rho‘ possesses in her own sex the healthy standard, wherewith to com- 
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pare them. When she relies on man to explain or to cure her, she leans 
on a broken reed. Nay, more than this, it is a sad error foT either 
man or woman to believe, that it is the part solely of the physician to 
cure them. Men and women mast equally co-operate in tlioir cure; 
there is no royal road to health, nor is it often to be obtained by the me- 
chanical pouring of medicine down the throat. Here, as in all other parts 
of life, it is to be regarded as the reward of individual exertion *, our own 
body must labour for it, and our own reason and good endeavours must 
co-operate to the best of our powers. To throw the whole responsibility 
on the medical shoulders, is an evil which loads to tba most ruinous 
results. 

Each sex has a relation of objective reasoning to fulfil towards the 
other. Each has to reason for the other on all subjects ; criticise, and 
endeavour to mould the other, according to its conceptions of what is just 
and g#od ; and in every way strive to present to the other as complete as 
possible a picture of the aspect it bears towards itself. But, hitherto, man 
only has thus reasoned on woman. Man has been for ages shaping his 
model of the female physically and morally ; dwelling upon, and en- 
deavouring to elevate, and perfect her ideal, as it appeared to him. In 
medicine too, man alone lias reasoned on woman ; she has never ventured 
to think fordiim, and to render him his portrait in return. How much 
men lose by this, has been deeply felt in the moral world, where there are 
constant complaints, that woman, with regard to man, knows noi her 
own mind, and therefore, that all men come in a manner alike to her. 
She will not criticise, or at least not reflectively, and, therefore, little de- 
pendence can be placed in her judgment of men, which is guided in great 
measure by caprice or conventionalities. In medicine this is even more 
the case than in morals ; and not till woman shows her care for ub by 
the keen investigation of our physical part with all its healthy and dis- 
eased states, shall we have a satisfactory picture of our wondrous two- 
sexed humanity. Does woman s heart never prompt her to this ? is she 
never urged by the sight of the sufferings or death of those near and dear 
to her, to make herself something more than a cup-bearer in the sick 
room ? Does intense love never suggest to her that there may be secrets 
in nature, kept for her solution alone, which tardy science would without 
ner slowly or never reach ? D^ these things never awake in her an 
earnest determination, that will make its way through all obstacles, 
to work for those she loves, and for mankind, regardless of the wonder or 
stare of those, whose laugh would soon be hushed to a prayer for her . 

or a fountain of admiration for virtue and noble endeavour springs 
perennial m the human breast, and never yet did man trust to it and 
was deceived. 

But rarely, alas! too rarely, does woman succeed in choosing for herself 
in independent path. She is yet too weak from the swaddling clothes, 
ina can scarcely be expected to surmount the great obstacles which 
obstruct tyr freedom in almost every direction. When the first glow of 
eif-relianoe and independence, kindled b y her intense feelings, has passed* 
oubts and irresolution succeed ; the old woman, trained fca long passers 
ftvU&t anc dependence on the opinion of others, re-asserts its sway ; as4 

c 
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after a sad and agonising straggle, she falls back into the accustomed 
beaten tracks, ana her noble aspirations for the unknown and untried are 
dissolved like the melting vapour. “ How should she presume to thi nk for 
herself ; how did she ever imagine she had the power to open up, or the 
privilege to enter upon a new world ; why was she disturbed by elevating 
thoughts, she whose soul was so conscious of its own weakness and ntter 
nothingness? The very wish to serve mankind, and develope herself in 
unaccustomed ways, was a deadly sin, showing the secret presumption of 
the heart, and the pride of the intellect. Oh, no ! humility and gentle 
submission were her element; and love and contrition, not bold aspirings, 
her duty;” and thus is she in all probability, sooner or later absorbed into the 
Christian ideal, which by the mesmerism of the supernatural fascinates 
all those who lose their self reliance. For the power exercised by any 
dogmatic belief, whose essential characteristic ever is, that it reposes on 
faith, not on reason, is in exact proportion to the want of self-reliance of 
an individual in his own reason. Those who propose such doctrines, and 
those who receive them, alike forget, that the propositions they subscribe 
to are absolutely impossible ; that there is no such thing as faith, not 
grounded on reason. Individual reason, good or bad, right or wrong, is 
at the bottom of every one’s nature, and a man or woman’s religion, right 
or wrong, must always be their own, whether they will or not, and cannot 
be that of any other. 

Instead of urging woman onwards on the untrodden paths of new 
virtue and enterprise, Christianity tends greatly to keep her back, in 
the same way that it prevents men in general from reverencing duly 
the body. If the salvation of her soul by entertaining certain beliefs, 
and educating her mind and her life on certain all-absorbing feelings 
of love, purity, and devotion — if this be the one grand necessity for her, 
the all-sufficient crown of her existence, why imperil it by seeking to 
develope herself, or benefit mankind by such dangerou? paths, a? 
medicine; or, to give another example of a so-called unfeminine pursuit, 
the stage? Are not both professions more or less degraded in the eyes of 
men, and shall she not share in their degradation ? are they not, es- 
pecially for woman, scandalous, if not unheard of? what shall she gain 
oy exposing herself to al l the trials, temptations, seductions, and ma- 
terialising influences which surround them, compared to the one thing 
needful, she endangers by the attempt? But more than this, does not 
the study of medicine, besides the mysteries of the body, with its sexuali- 
ties, its putrescences, all of these subjects from which her uncultivated 
imagination has hitherto shrunk in alarm or disgust, does it not necessi- 
tate an acquaintance with the various habits and diseases, brought on 
by every vice, every sin of man and woman ? Must not the venereal 
and genital diseases of both sexes be revealed to her eye, and studied 
with unaverted gaze ? Must not she mix and converse with every class 
of human beings, with the debauchee of the one sex, and the prostitute 
of her own ? • 

Yes, all this must she do, and far, far more besides. She must learn 
Soanrink from nothing, and from no human being. She must learn 
lo regard ’ all with an equal love and reverence, totally irrespective of 
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their actions ; for in this consists the true character of the physician of 
the soul or the body— not to hate and reproach any, but to love and 
succour all. Does the true physician refuse to devote equal care to the 
worst case of sin or disease, as to the least ? Nay, lie loves and tends 
it, even the more, the more it requires his love. The true friend of 
man turns the same face of benevolence towards all ; towards all, his 
endeavours are the same; namely, to benefit them to the utmost of hte 
power. 
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ttvery human life* mis a two-fold aspect, U subjective and an objective 
)iio. The first is the view it presents to an individual’s self; the other, 
to those around him. In order that we may have a comprehensive know- 
ledge of any individual, we must enter into both these views. Medicine, 
which embraces the whole physical life of man in health and disease, 
is also naturally divided into these two parts, noth of which are equally 
necessary to render the science complete. One part of the knowledge 
of an individual’s physical state, is to be got by the observation of the 
ohysiciau ; the other can come only from the revelation of the indi- 
vidual himself. 

Now in the latki part, namely, in subjective medicine, the science 
*s as barren and incomplete, as was that of religion or morality, before 
men began to think for themselves on these matters. Neither iu medi- 
ral works, nor elsewhere, have we anything at all approaching to 
satisfactory subjective descriptions of disease. Very few medical men 
have ever thought of allowing their patients to speak for themselves in 
their reports of cases. Intent chiefiy on arriving at physical facts and 
physical conclusions, tney have paid comparatively slight attention to 
the mental state of the patient, which forms no less integral a part of 
t ie disease. Thus, in questioning a patient, they strove as much as 
possible to bring him to the physical point, checking his digressions, 
and the outpourings of hia suffering heart. It is this w»nt of sym- 
pathy and value lor the mental part of the disease, and the mere at- 
tention to the physical, that has proved one of the chief barriers between 
medical men and the public. But it is no less the physician’s duty to 
embrace in his reverence * and scientific attention the mental element, 
t*l&n it is that of the moralist to embrace the physical. Both have 
suffered equally from the omission, and such a division of labour in so 
Indissoluble a compound as man, cannot but lead to the most imperfect 
results. 

Every one must have felt, in reading medical works, the dull and 
mechanical tone, which the want of the subjective element imparts. 
Instead of the intense glow of life and individuality, with whiin each 
stamps his own soul’s or body’s tragedy, in a personal narrative, we 
ehU pruned dewu to a sober routine list of (acts and symptoms, 
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j not designed to interest men generally, but merely the sc4*m*» 
tific few. How many are cheated by such a method ! The patient is 
deprived of the appeasing of that yearning demand for sympathy, which 
dwells in every human bosom, and which, though it has not yet been 
fully awakoned for physical, as it has been for moral woes, surges in the 
breast of every sufferer with an agony that increases by resistance, and 
will yet overwhelm the world. Who can bCir to have merely a calm 
and dispassionately scientific view taken of his fate or of his woes, which 
to him are in themselves an infinite world? But society, too, lose a* 
greatly as the patient. Not only do they forfeit the valuable lesson of 
experience, and the deep impression for good, which no dull routine 
description that does not reach the heart, can excite, but they lose the 
power of giving sympathy and consolation, as blessed as the receiving \ 
for we cannot sympathise with that which we do not intimately under- 
stand. And the physician himself, and science, lose in as great a degree, 
not only by the blunting of tho feelings caused by mechanical views of 
living and thinking beings, but also in their insight into the psychology 
of health and disease, which is as valuable a part of medical knowledge, 
is any other, and as important for the prevention and treatment of 
disease, and the advancement of health. Every physical state has its 
poculiar mental one, and to discover what this is, and what influence on 
the mind all bodily states from so-called perfect health, to hypochondria, 
msanity, delirium, or death, is a most essential branch .of medical science 
! his psychology of health and disease is to be obtained only by the study 
oi every individual’s mind compared with his bodily condition, and a ful J 
knowledge of this is to be arrived at only by his own revelations. We 
want a whole man to know and sympathise with, not merely a body or 9 
soui. 

How lew subjective records of physical life are to be found in history . 
Among the numerous autobiographies that have been written by so many 
noblv human beings, who has given to us any but the most meagre de- - 
tails of his physical life, even though its history may have been the most 
extraordinary, the most sadly eventful of the twin parts of his nature ? 
Hence do all these men present to us most imperfect pictures. ThrcugU 
all the tissue of their lives we know not what physical threads have been 
interwoven, and therefore we can pass no satisfactory judgment on them- 
selves or their actions. But how immensely docs the world lose by not 
having the fruits of their physical as well as their moral experiences !, 
Had their penetrating minds been as keenly directed to the physical 
goods and evils they encountered, as to the mental ones ; had they used, 
each in liis own case, the subtle insight which personal experience alone 
gives, would the world have been in so wretched a physical state as it still is, ■,/ 
with so low a physical standard, that health is not health, and that there 
is a skeleton in every house, and a disease, secret or open, gnawing at the 
vitals of almost every one of us! Would we be still stumbling on from , 
age to ^ge in the same erroneous tracks, and falling one after the other 
Uke sheep, into the same physical pit-falls ? 

If it lie impossible to build a moral world out of otyective reasoning 
alone, it is no less vain to seek to build a physical oue with tlw*e po^y 
materials 
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If we seek for a physical criticism on men of past ages, wo must say* 
u We hare not the elements for it ; we know them not, they knew not them- 
selves, and their physical motive influences escaped their consciousness.*’ 
Shall we be content to remain in the same undeveloped unconscious state, 
shall we continue still to view ourselves and our neighbours with a 
spiritual eye only, and thus for ever remain hidden from ourselves and 
from them ? If we will not remain thus ignorant, we must imbue out 
minds equally with physical knowl edge ; we must study the language oi 
the body, a language not confined to an age or a nation, but wide and 
universal as humanity, in order that we may attain to a higher self- 
yjup.ciousuoss. and be ?i>v!o to interpret onmlves and comprehend others 
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form the fcvo great divisions of human existence. They a** 
the sums of the various forces which are at work within us. The on« 
is the result of all the constructive, the other of the destrv. ;tive processes. 
In man’s body the two several processes of reparation and destruction* 
of life and death, go on together throughout the whole of his existence. 
If it can be said of him that he is living at any moment, it may be no 
less truly said of him that he is dying ; for it iB only through constant 
death that we live ; through constant waste of tissues that our forces 
are supplied. Thus we see that even of life, death forms an integral 
part ; that the processes of destruction are equally necessary and equally 
valuable to man, with those of construction. If tho destructive processes 
be impeded at any moment, disease is just as certainly produced as if 
the others be impeded. 

But there is always an exact analogy between the body and the mind. 
There is no bodily truth, which is not represented by a spiritual one; 
no physical law, which is not reflecto l in a moral law : as there is no 
change in the mind without an exactly corresponding change in the 
brain. Therefo e in the moral world also, we find the same powers of 
construction and destruction balancing each other. These are known 
under the names of belief and scepticism. Like the parallel powers in 
the body, these different kinds of moral processes are equally necessary, 
equally valuable. If the powers of scepticism have not their full and 
natural scope, if their healthy destructive processes be arrested, man 
must suffer just as certainly as if the powers of belief were impeded. 
Death and scepticism are just as essential and as much to be reverenced, 
as life and belief. 

In the body, every particle dies in the very act of living ; and so does 
a truth, as soon as it is conceived, become a falsehood. It has been 
acutely, said that nothing but what is new is true ; and every new truth 
must to the old be false and destructive. 

Nothing can be erected by one process in the body, which will not be 
destroyed by another ; and so nothing can be erected by one part of man's 
mind which another will not overthrow. Nothing can be affirmed which 
cannot be denied ; nothing believed which cannot be disbelieved. There 
it a destructive and sceptical tendency in man’s tniud, just as infinity 
lust as insatiable, as a constructive and believing ope.^ • 
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As death springs from life, so does life ever arise from death. At 
denial is evolved from affirmation, so does new belief ever arise from 
scepticism. Had there been the possibility of arriving at sottled truths, 
by which men could abide, the infinity of nature would not have been 
recognised ; but scepticism for ever prevents the possibility of limiting 
her domains. Scepticism or destructiveness is therefore the grand power, 
which nature has given to enable us ever to preserve the sense of infinity. 
While life gathers together, defines, and bends to its will the elements of 
our being, death constantly strives to disperse and restore them to their 
former freedom. It is good for a man that life shall at one time prevail ; 
it is no less good for him that death shall at another time prevail. 

One part of man strives powerfully and victoriously for life and belief ; 
another as powerfully and as victoriously for death and denial. But as 
they not only alternate with each other., but go on simultaneously during 
the whole course of existence ; therefore in our moral nature are truth 
and falsehood, belief and scepticism, necessarily going on together, 
whether we Tecognise this or not. To constitute a well-balanced mind, 
the destructive and sceptical workings must keep pace with the construc- 
tive ones. If the former processes are interfered with, or not sufficiently 
called into play, the mind will become diseased. Again, if the believing 
and constructive part of the mind have not equal scope, disease will 
likewise be produced. The equal claims aud necessities for both should 
be recognised by us. 

But hitherto this has been little the case. Instead of feeling tu 
equal value of these two si do* of our nature; instead of paying equai 
reverence to the destructive side, wo have striven as much as possible to 
hida it from our thoughts and sympathies. We have averted our faces 
from death and scepticism, forgetting that these are as inevitable, aud, 
therefore, as beautiful parts of our being as life and belief. Until igno- 
rance, error, and finiteness, arc banished from the world ; until life 
stands by itself and is not ii separably linked with death, throughout our 
whole existence ; until, in short, man have a totally different nature from 
what he has, so long will every thought, every feeling, every moral and 
physical act have its necessary amount of sin, destruction, or imper- 
fection. Since this is so, if we avert our faces from sin, destruction, and 
death, we can know but little of man ; we can see but the one half of hif 
being, and our knowledge of that will be radically defective. Man’s 
wishes and thoughts must be in harmony with his nature or he will surely 
suffer. If we wish to exclude death from our thoughts ; if we wish to 
have absolute life, absolute virtue, or absolute belief, at every point nature 
will rise in arms against us. Death will overwhelm us with anguish and 
disappointment; sin, the inevitable, will blind us, clinging to our heart- 
strings, and clogging our every thought ; scepticism, the infinite, the 
inexorable, will crush to pieces our flimsy beliefs, and fill our bosoms with 
terror and dismay. If wo refuse to recognise them ; if we hate the idea 
of death or scepticism, and do not acknowledge their equal powers ; ii 
we impede their healthy destructive actions, disease and miatry will 
most certainly result. But if on the contrary we acknowledge thtii 
natural beauty ; jf we study them and learn to take delight in their 
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contemplation, we shall soon perceivo, that the powers we Bhunned are 
in reality our glorious pririleges, and that without them our life were 
shorn of its sublimity. It is only by embracing them, that we shall bo 
hi harmony with nature, and attain to a fuller knowledge of our mys- 
terious being. The weapons of destruction, will be to those who reve- 
rence, and learn to use them, most powerful for the service of mankind 
Scepticism and all the destructive forces are not toys for the young mind 
to play with, till it obtains a settled faith— -but glorious privileges to 
be carried with us, and constantly exercised for knowledge and for im- 
provement throughout life; acting in continual harmony with the 
constructive powers. The individual or the society who fear secpticism 
or natural death, must live in constant discord and antagonism with 
nature; and will not be at peace till they have embraced them in 
their sympathies. There are few things, from which wo have suf- 
fered, and still sun’er more, than from this grand error ; even at the 
present day, scepticism and death, along with all the destructive 
forces, are subjects from which the mass of men shrink. Scepticism, 
that transcendent power, has become a sort of watchword to their ears, 
the very sound of which torments, if it does not horrify them ; and in- 
deed it, like deotlt, will remain a horror, till it be recognised as a bless*' 
inff and delight. 

With regard to death, as well as its ministers, man is m the most un- 
happy antagonism with nature. He shrinks from the idea of death on 
every side. Although ho cannot hut admit physical death, when it is 
brought before liis eyes with the certainty of physical demonstration, yot 
he claims for his soul or spiritual part complete immunity from the 
common lot, and by so doing utterly subverts the harmony of nature. He 
will not bear to have it said, that the soul and the body are inseparably 
linked in their destinies, and yet this is a fact so certain, that nature 
challenges it as an axiom in all our reasonings. 

It is true that matter never dies, nor loses any of its properties, but 
it changes its combinations, which do not retain their identity. By 
gaining more and more insight into the wondrous procasses of material and 
spiritual development and cliauge, never for a moment attempting to 
separate where nature has joined — by following the universal laws of 
induction in this matter, as well as in all others, we may hope to 
discover our true relation to the infinite on the destructive side of life 
is on others, but by no other method is it possible. Too long 
lave these subjects been withdrawn from science and the cornmou 
ense of man, and given over to the mere assertions of authority 
md self-styled instinct; and the consequence is, that they have 
emained a dead unproductive theme amid the living and expanding 
ciences around. The voices of men are silent on these great subjects oi 
ae futurity of the individual and the race; no one likes to speak of them, 
tcept those whose opinions on the infinite are so well known, and so 
ttle grounded on reason, or any satisfactory principles, that their words 
dl dull anti powerless on our ears. Meanwhile, Life and Death — the two 
idefmable mysteries, the beautiful twin brothers of eternity- move qp 
trough the universe, in perfect and loving harmony and fhutual under 
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Banding, heedless of our theories, and inscrutable to the prejudiced eye* 
All gaze on the one, all knees bend before him, but the other is despised 
and reviled ; we loathe him, we shrink from him, as from pollution. We 
do not seek to know his laws, we do not wish even to look upon his face. 
But by this we lose immensely in knowledge, power, and happiness. 

There is no greater loss to mankind at present, no greater waste of 
treasures unpurchaseable by gold, than the way in which our bodies are 
disposed of after death. Instead of every out* of us having the utmost 
reverence paid us, having every part of us analysed and attended to in 
death as in life, with as persevering care and devotion ; being neglected in 
to scrutiny which science can devise, as a means of approaching nearer 
to the mystery of our peculiar being, and of general humanity ; instead 
of all this, we are shunned as a pestilence, our dearest friends fear to 
look on us, and shrink from mentioning even our names ; and our ' „ 
valuable remains, instead of still in death blessing their companions, who 
remain behind, in a manner, in which they could not, while living, are 
huddled out of sight, and consigned to the thankless worms. Death 
was intended by nature as the grand key to the meaning of life, by 
which alone man could arrive at her secrets ; but this priceless boon we 
wantonly cast away. Nay, so far are we from eagerly seeking to avail 
ourselvos of this privilege, that we shrink from the very idea of using it. 
Some few years ago, there was so great a prejudice against the dissection 
of human bodies, that it was regarded as one of the greatest punishments 
for the criminal, that his should be so treated. And even yet the preju- 
dice against the examination of the dead pervades all ranks of society. 
The dissecting room is viewed with a kind of horror and disgust ; it is 
thought about the last degradation for a human being to be brought 
there. None are dissected except the friendless ones, who die in the hos- 
pitals and poorhouses, and whose latter hours are often embittered by 
the knowlege of the fate which awaits them. Their relations, if they 
know of their death, are too poor to bury them, and can but lament over 
the miserable alternative. But even to obtain an examination of the 
body after death, to discover the nature of the fatal disease, is no easy 
or pleasant task for the physician ; often it is absolutely impossible. 
The mistaken friends will not hear of such a thing, and view with a kind 
of horror the physician who makes the proposal. Matters are not quite 
so bad among the richer classes ; but among the less educated they are 
most painful to all parties. How well do I remember the sickening 
feelings of degradation I had when living in hospital, where our exami- 
nations of the dead bodies, far from being sympathised in by the heart- 
felt intorest of tile patieuts and their friends, were viewed with loathing 
and horror ; ourselves regarded at times as butchers, and every attempt 
made to baffle our laudable endeavours. The patients were afraid of dying 
in hospital, and would sometimes cause themselves to be carried off, when 
nearly at the last gasp, to escape those whom they regarded as the sworn 
foes to the decency of death. No provision had been made to allow of 
the examination of the dead, and therefore it was done clandestinely by 
the physicians and students ; and at every death there was a series of 
ttfatagems betyeen the doctors on the one hand, and the friends of tfe# 
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deceased on the other, to effect or prevent the examination. At these 
most indecent and degrading scenes the deep glow of sorrow and indig 
nation entered my heart. What then, are we to be considered butchers 
for doing what love and duty enjoin upon us ? Shall the sympathies of 
men thrink from us because we take the necessary mode to serve them 9 
Shall the cause of mankind suffer, and all of us be alike degraded by 
these most sinful impediments, thrown in the way of our religion and 
our science? Who will submit to wrongful degradation ? 

Btct if we find these unhappy prejudices so dominant among the poorei 
classes, it is because the rich and better educated entertain them also. 

these classes also, how often do the thoughts of friends shrink from 
the examination, which in every case should be made. Are the ways of 
death so easy, that in any case we can afford to pass then) by without 
the profoundest consideration? But it is not merely to discover the 
nature of the fatal disease, that our bodies claim the attention of man 
after death. 

No human being, man, woman, nor child, should die, without being 
dissected in their every nerve and fibre, as carefully, as minutely, as re- 
verentially, as love and science can suggest. To squander such gloriom 
subjects tor our contemplation, the most perfect types of material organ- 
ization, on the grave, is the greatest and most wanton waste that is 
now committed by man. At present the supply of human remains, is in 
this country too scanty, even f or the instruction of the medical profession , 
when every educated human being, man and woman alike, shall study 
anatomy, as one of their chief duties and privileges, we shall learn better 
the uses of universal death. Human anatomy and physiology are the 
key -stones of the physical sciences, and without them all attempts to in- 
terest man or woman in the latter — to make them comprehend them, or 
their own relation to the material universe, are utterly vain and imprac- 
ticable. He that does not know anatomy, can have but a skin-deep 
knowledge of man. Therefore, as it is impossible for any of us to live a 
good or true life without self-knowledge, every one should study anatomy. 
He or she who does not, sins ; and any one who throws impediments in 
the way of our obtaining this indispensable knowledge, also sins. Instead 
of shrinking from this necessary path of duty, we should account it a 
great privilege. Has any one so little love for man, so little reverence 
for truth, that he would not consent, or rather earnestly desire, that meu 
should not neglect him after death ; that he should be able even in death 
to servo them, after death's own incomparable manner ; that in death as 
in life he should be judged of, and thus a wider and deeper revelation of 
his being, obtained 1 He who is not dissected after death, has an imper- 
fect fate, and must so lar remain unknown to us. Not only this, but he 
in this particular, does less good to his kind, and therefore less deserves 
their gratitude than he who is. Until the educated classes feel deeply 
these things, aud bring themselves and the medical profession into har* 
mony, by being every one in his heart and sympathies, no less than in 
his knowledge, a physicist, how can we expect that our poorer neighbours 
will view ^hese matters aright? How many sore feelings, how much 
anguish to patients, friends, and physician ; how ranch degradation to all 
^rill bo spared* when we attain to truer ideas of life and djath ! 
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towns arc the grand arena of disease of all descriptions It is in 
them that the various causes of bodily suffering, both physical and moral, 
operate most powerfully, and produce their most fearful results. It is to 
them, therefore, that the physical reformer must chielly direct his atten- 
tion ; it is their evils that most urgently claim the sympathy aud pity of 
every feeling heart. What a difference is there between the physical 
state of town and country' An tne vigourous rustic, where the rural 
population are not sunk in poverty, we sec health glowing in every fea- 
ture ; we can note the action of pure air aud bracing exercise iu his 
ruddy cheek and stalwart frame, and delight in the joyous hilarity of his 
ready laugh, the sign of an exuberance of health. But how sad a con- 
trast does the townsman present? Even in the appearauce of the richer 
classes, when we enter a town, we may observo a wide difference from 
their country neighbours of the same rank. The pale checks of the 
young ladies tell of late hours, lives spent within doors in reading, work- 
ing, or exchanging visits, or of exercise limited to a saunter along a 
Fashionable street. In the young meu too, how constantly do we observe 
the signs of the evil effects of the town’s influence. Here we pass the 
itudeut, whose sallow complexion, quickened pace, and absorbed expression, 
show how much his body aud external senses are neglected for his more 
cherished pursuits ; there the pleasure-hunter, whose jaded looks let us 
^uoss the nature of his nocturnal dissipation. Scarcely even the health- 
iest among them, but presents some indication to the instructed eye, of 
the infinity of noxious and weakening influences of the city. 

But let us quit the better streets, and wander through the quarters 
occupied by the poor. Let us penetrate to the core of the crowded city 
ind view the corruption which harbors there. Iu this part, the most 
tadly interesting of all to the sympathising eye, where my feet have often 
fiugered and my heart saddened and burned within me, the rich man if 
rarely to be seen ; it is separated from the haunts of the more fortunate 
by a broader lino of demarcation thau that which severs land £rom land, 
>r sea from sea. 

What a scene of woes too deep for tears, does the poor's quarter pre- 
Wit! Little children with p&le sickly faces, blear-eyed, covered with 
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eruptions, with rickety limbs, and scrofula written in every feature, 
playing about among the gutters, if such beings can be said to play at 
all ! Men and women, still pale, and all prematurely old and haggard, 
with the furrows of care ploughed deep in their brows, and a common 
expression of despondence and anxiety. Here we see the deep yellow hue 
of incurable liver disease, brought on probably by intemperate habits ; 
there the puffy watery face that tells of the kidneys degenerated from 
similar causes ; next the hollow ghastly visage of the consumptive, tli6 
labouring chest of the asthmatic, or the defaced features of the unhappy 
victim of syphilis. Wherever we go, care, squalidness, and disease, 
meet our eyes. 

From such a scene, let us go with what appetites we may, to admire 
the beauties of the city, the works of art, magnificent buildings, gardens, 
and institutions, of which the wealthier citizen is so proud. Alas ! how 
little compensation can these offer for the human ruins we have been con- 
templating! The splendid edifices and luxuriant gardens, where the 
happier children of the rich are fenced from all harm, and allowed to 
grow up in the sunshine, like the young ilowers, contrast too painfully 
with the narrow filthy streets, dilapidated houses, and scrofulous features 
of the unfortunate little ones, whose playground is the kennel and crowded 
thoroughfare, fraught with so many dangers. 

Can we be contented with bestowing our thoughts and our expendi- 
ture in beautifying the more fortunate parts of our cities, in erecting 
, monuments to the dead, and grand buildings for the wonder and admira- 
tion of the stranger, while wo thus neglect our poorer living brethren ? 
Shall we take pride and glory in our tow ns, in whose secret recesses, 
which the stranger cares not to sec, and which the citizen avoids as an 
eye-sore and focus of infection, corruption riots at its pleasure? One 
town vies with another in its beauties, natural and artificial, but does 
auy fully feel the noble aspiration to excel, not in architectural beauties 
alone, but in the dutiful and loviug provision made for the physical well- 
being of all its citizens? Should w-e not earnestly feel the desire to be 
able to pass ourselves and to conduct the stranger, not through magni- 
ficent squares or splendid streets alone, but through every part* every 
lane and alley, and to feel that there is none we arc ashamed to meet, 
none which our brotherly sympathies have not entered, and invested 
; a peculiar and equal beauty ? 

i How very far are we at present from so blessed a condition! There i? 

; not a large in the country which is not a disgrace to our nation ; 

■ not one which does not cry out to heaven against ui. There if not one 
which is even moderately healthy ; not one which is not hideously dis- 
eased. If men had given to their own bodies, or to the bodies of their 
fellow beings, the thousandth part of the devoted attention and enthusi- 
asm they have given to their souls, should we have come to this ! 

Our ancestors knew little about the laws of health. They built their 
streets narrow, their chambers small ; they huddled their buildings as 
closely together as possible, leaving few if aDy open spaces, eithor as 
squares or gardens, which are the lungs of 9 la>ge town without which 
K Rkust languish and suffocate* 
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Oar better iaformed generation builds in a more healthy manner* 
although among us too, there is often little or no provision made for free 
air, but our improvements are almost entirely confined to the quarters of 
the rich. The poor succeed to the houses we have long abandoned, which 
are now, besides their radical defects, rendered ten times as unhealthy 
by their old age. the surrounding extension of the city, and their over- 
crowded population. Hence these quarters are the focus of disease ; no 
one abides in them for any time without being destroyed physically and 
morally ; the unhappy children, if not cut off as the great majority of 
them are, during the first few years of life, grow up pale, weak, vicious, 
criminal ; the healthiest stock becomes in a few generations extinct, and 
the vacuum thus created is filled by now healthy victims, who are soon 
brought through the tedious chronic processes of destruction to a similar 
end ; syphilis and typhus have it here all to themselves, and spread from 
hence over the whole city. 

What avail all the exhortations of the preacher, or of the moralist ; what 
our penal codes and our hospitals, while these things remain so ? If the 
town be itself diseased, nothing which lives in it will be healthy. Will 
all the prayers over poured out under the skies widen these streets o £*j 
inch ? will all the penal codes, all tno medicines tnat are, or shall be known 
to man, make up for the want of the air of heaven ? It is good to bind 
up the bleeding heart, to consolo the sufferer ; it is good to cure disease, 
when a cure is possible, but it is better that the suffering or disease should 
never have existed. 

What then can we do to remedy this hideous blot on our civilisation, 
to restore to health our great towns, and thus be able to enjoy the free lom 
of our cities, and inspire the fresh air ourselves without the remorseful 
consciousness, that our neighbours are gasping, languishing, and dying, 
for the want of it ? For it is pure air which our large cities ^specially 
require ; it is the want of that, which most of all destroys them , and 
the admission of it to every part is the grand problem of the physical 
reformer. No other immediate cause of disease, among the innumerable 
host which operate in large cities, is at the prosent day nearly so impor- 
tant. Others may more attract our attention and are better recognised, 
because they are more palpable ; but this invisible agent, with its insi- 
dious chemistry, saps the foundations of our being, while it eludes our 
observation. In its subtle menstruum how many poisons enter into our 
frames? Every infection, noxious exhalation, and destroying product of 
destruction, by its agency penetrates to our inmost bosoms, and taints us 
at the core. 

No living thing, plant, animal, or human being, can live in a tainted 
atmosphere, or can have health or enjoyment, unless pure air and sun- 
shine have free admission to it. Hence the stunted diseased state of the 
scattered trees in the midst of a crowded city. Bo we think that a man 
can flourish, where a plant languishes ? But eveu these plants have 
many advantages over the poor man. They live at least in the open air 
so as to obtain tho greatest benefit possible from the atmosphere, impure 
as it is ; while Tie is confined to the house, nearly the whole of his exri* 
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(once, toiling in musty, airless rooms, where the sunshine, almost as no* 
cessary as pure air for the health, never penetrates. 

To remedy these immense evils a radical change will be needed in the 
construction of our large towns, and in the habits of the citizens. Every 
care that enlightenment and philanthrophy can suggest, should be expended 
in the remodeling of our old towns and poors* quarters. No new street 
should be allowed to be built in a large city, of less than a certain width, 
in proportion to the supply of fresh air ; and in those which have been 
bequeathed us by our ancestors, we should never rest till we have sue* 
ceeded in altering them to a healthy standard. But there is nothing 
perhaps of so much importance, or which is so totally neglected in the 
poorer districts, as that open spaces should be left at intervals, in the 
midst of the most crowded parts, to serve as reservoirs of fresh air. These 
imall parks should be simply covered with grass, with a few trees here 
and there, whose healthy effect in decarbonising the atmosphere is shown 
by science ; and whose flourishing condition would be a test of the salu- 
brity of the air around. Unfenced by envious railings, they should be 
freely open to all. Although all the community, young and old, would 
benefit by such spaces, yet to none would they be so great a boon, nay, 
so absolutely necessary, as to the children. These have as yet no business 
to occupy their day, and it must oe spent in play somewhere, whether 
iu the filthy musty rooms, or in the dangerous thoroughfares. 

One’s heart sickens over the thought of a childhood spent in such places. 
No wonder that thus they become spectres instead of children ; that about 
two-thirds of them die of scrofulous diseases, and that the rest grow up 
withered and stunted, with watery blood and cold dull hearts. Shall we 
iovc and care for our children (for all children aro ours as belonging to 
our common humanity) less than for the animals and plants? In truth 
it seems so, when we observe, as we often do, in large towns, public gardens, 
or meadows, from which the children of the poor at least, are totally ex- 
cluded, whether for the sake of a few wretched plants, or from mere 
caprice. 

To the feeling heart there is no spectacle more delightful, than that of 
healthy and happy children sporting on the grass, and at every breath anc 
every frolic, laying in stores of health, which iu after years shall bless 
ttiemselves and the city which gave them birth. There is no spectacle so 
miserable, as that of the pale, dirty, spectres of the streets, building mud- 
pies, peevish and quarrelsome, the future tenants of the hospitals and 
gaols. As long as the children have the streets alone to play in, there is 
no hope for them. The high streets are ever dangerous, and on this 
account they are often kept at home by their parents. 

Nor is it of much use that there should be parks and gardens, outside 
she city, even though it be of moderate size. Little children can go but 
ft short distance to seek their play-ground, and if it be not close at hand, 
they will cjmfinc themselves to the puddles before the door. One grass 
park in tne middle of their homes, is to the children of more value 
than all the churches, monuments, or institutions of the city. 

Besides the making of these lungs to the town, the Widening of tbs 
itrictured streets, and the improvement of the bouses everything should 
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be done to bring the inhabitants as much as possible into the open aif 
All of us live far too much in the house ; but the poor artizan, at his con- 
stant sedentary employment, is almost entombed in it. That man is a chief 
benefactor to his species, who by shortening the working hours, by the 
discovery of means of amusement, social pleasures, or any other in- 
ducements, prevails on his fellow citizens, to spend as much of their time 
as possible in the open air. Any human being who spends his or her 
life without passing a considerable portion of each day in the open air, 
lives a life of sin. The open heavens are nature’s temple, and those wha 
do pot reverence her, she will not reverence. We should endeavour as 
much as possible to carry our enjoyments and our pursuits, nay, as far 
as may be, our meals and our studies into the open air. 

The close domestic life for which our country is so proverbial, is much 
less healthy in this respect than that of the continent, where the inha- 
bitants of town and country often almost live in the open air, taking for 
months together, many of their meals, and most of their social pleasures 
in it. It is not the difference of climate nearly so much as the difference 
of manners, which prevents us from adopting such admirable customs. 

In the present sickly state of society, especially among the poorer 
classes, the poor townsman works during the whole day, at a sedentary 
trade, which confines him to the house ; and then instead of being able to 
pass the evening in the open air, which might make amends for the un*- 
healthy day, he spends it either at home, in the tavern, or in some place 
of public amusement, as the theatre, whose pestilential atmosphere is 
wel* Known. 

Evening lectures and mechanics* institutes, good though they be, will 
not atone for the want of the open air. Amusements are as necessary 
for man as instruction, and form no less important a part of his real 
duty ; for without joy and hilarity, the man and the child will alike be- 
come diseased. It is a mistake too to suppose, that a taste for amuse- 
ments exists naturally, while one for information requires to bo cultivated. 
The taste for amusement and the pleasure derived from it, need constant 
cultivation through life, both by the individual and the society, and those 
who neglect this will surely suffer. 

Nothing is more hurtful to man’s health, physical and moral, than an 
austere, serious state of mind, which cannot be amused, and is constantly 
prone to gloomy views. This serious cast of mind is one of the great 
evils in our national character, especially in the Scotch ; our theory of 
life, favoured by the Christian religion, is a serious one ; we cannot un- 
derstand the equal beauty and truth of the laughing philosophy, and this 
has the most unhealthy effect on both mind and body. 

There is nothing in which this serious view of life operates more bane- 
folly, than in the influence it has on the mode of keeping the Sunday. 
This day is our workman’s only holiday ; the day in which his weary 
labours have a pause, and he has time to enjoy the fruits of his toils. On 
this day he should lay in a stock of. health, happiness, and content, to 
carry him through the week, to delight him in his retrospect and prospect. 
Released from the necessities of his sedentary life, he should spena his 
Sunday entirely fa the open air— in the country, if possible, bracing lus 
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tongs and limbs by the unwonted exercise. Having one day’s respite from 
the serious monotonous life of work, his Sunday should be devoted 1« 
amusement, gaiety, and hilarity, as boisterous, as free and unrestrained, 
as possible. With every hearty laugh the burden of his cares will be 
lightened, and his heart will open to the love of his fellow creatures. In- 
stead of this, the admirable and religious manner in which the Sunday is 
spent, for the most part, on the continent, how sad and melancholy is our 
Sunday to him who has an insight into the laws of health, physical and 
moral, and an interest in the welfare of his fellow beings. 

Instead of the working classes being exhorted, and induced by evei y 
temptation of cheap and numerous railway trains, public gardens, and 
promenades, with musical bands and various social amusements, (for. it 
requires no slight inducements to prevail on a pale and sickly frame to 
make any effort for its own regeneration) to spend their whole day in the 
open country air ; they are pressed by every means into the church ser- 
vice, amusements are forbidden, and even to go out to breathe the fresh 
air, is in many parts, especially in Scotland, scarcely thought proper. In 
the latter country, especially, all thoughts of the mind, all acts of the body 
lie under a restraint more galling to many, than even the week-day con- 
finement. The thoughts, it is said, should then be serious, the bodily de- 
portment sober and sedate. No amusements are permitted, even to sing 
or whistle is looked upon as a sacrilege. Even the little children are 
prevented from playing, and their toys lie idle. Many of those whose 
bodies have been pining in narrow rooms the whole week, and who would 
now, if left to nature, burst into the free air with the exuberant delight 
of school-boys, spend their day at church, still sedentary, still serious. 

But far more of the poor in habitants of our large towns, do not go to 
church, as they must have excitement ; and where do the unfortunates, 
ashamed to be seen abroad, resort to? To the tavern, where they con- 
sume nearly as much whiskey on the Sunday, as on all the rest of the 
week together. I have no hesitation in saying, that our Sunday is one of 
the chief causes of the drunkenness in our large towns, for which the 
Scotch are proverbial, and which is one of the greatest national causes of 
disease and misery. In the country, and to the hardy rustic, the evil 
effect of this day is not so manifest, but to the blighted artizau of the 
city, it is destructive. Alas ! how does the heart which has rejoiced otik 
the happy continental Sunday, sadden at the contrast ! 

But we should not only grieve at such things, but seek to enforce the 
reverence for the natural laws, which have been neglected. We should 
earnestly endeavour to make it clearly understood, that the moral and 
physical laws, are exactly of equal sacredness, and that to be ignorant of, 
or to break either of them, is equally culpable. Thus we must recognise 
♦hat it is a great sin for any man, whose body from confinement during 
the week, requires fresh air and exercise, to go to church on a Sunday; 
it is no less a sin in those who endeavour to induce him to do so, or throw 
^obstacles ii^the path of his physical duties, in defiance of the interests of 
jhis being. I say these things, in the deep conviction that unless all of ns 
iearo to reverence the physical, as much as the moral interests, of ofir 
pelves and our neighbours, there is no safety for man. 
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Is the question of the air we breathe a slight matter, 01 one easily 
'otred? Is the construction and health of our large towns, and their 
fieeming populations, each individual with a claim on our sympathy 
vhich cannot be over-estimated, a trivial thing, which is to be left to the 
doctors, the sanitarians, and those who busy their heads with these simple 
physical questions? A simple question truly, the false solution of which 
has entailed on us such an infinity of evils, such a labyrinth and abyss 
of miseries, that it will require the most strenuous untiring efforts of man- 
\ ind for generations, with all the genius and self-devotion of the wisest 
■ind most persevering men, to enable ns in part to escape. Jt will not be 
in a day, scarcely in a century, that men will recover from the contempt 
and neglect that have been shown to the body and all its requirements. 

Besides the above mentioned means for ensuring a supply of fresh air 
in a town, every precaution should be taken to prevent its contamination 
by noxious elements. The most baneful and important of these in our 
large towns is the smoke, whether from private houses or from public 
works. This pollutes the air by poisonous gases, and still more by the 
small particles of coal and soot, so that the carbon enters into the very 
core of the citizens. No smoking factory should be tolerated in a large 
town ; every one should be forced to consume its own smoke. Until 
this is done, there is no safety for any of the inhabitants, but more es- 
pecially for the poorer classes, who dwell in the neighbourhood of these 
sooty giants, more pestilential than the dragons of old. Society should 
by common consent, enforce the consumption of the smoke, which could be 
easily accomplished, and should not rest till this he obtained. If they 
tannot afford to change these things, can they better afford to forfeit 
their own or their neighbours’ lives by them ? There is never a gain by 
that carelessness and want or attention, which neglects the laws of health 
in their full perfection. Whenever any individuals health or forces suffer, 
there is a dead loss in every way to society, as well as to himself, and the 
sin as well as the penalty must be shared by all. 

None of the exhalations in a town . whether from graveyards or sewers, 
are, I believe, nearly so fatal to health as smoke : although the forme r also, 
are often very injurious, and should be carefully guarded against. Bui 
the smoke iu some towns, especially in London, is ruinous to the health 
and strength of almost every one who dwells amid it. In this town, there 
are but few public factories, and the chief part of the smoke comes from 
private houses. Until this be got rid of, every human being who lives in 
jiondon, will suffer more or less in health, and the whole race of its in« 
habitants must be deteriorated. It nas been shown, I believe, to be per- 
fectly practicable, by conducting the smoke from the different houses ir. 
each row into a common vent, and there consuming it, to prevent any of 
these deleterious sooty particles from escaping into the air. Scarcely 
anything would be of equal value to the town as such a measure, if 
universally adopted. 

Mueh has been done of late years to improve the ventilation of the 
houses of the rich, and of those parts of public institutions, which are set 
Sftart for them. But how little in cither respect has been done for thi 
poor ! How pestilential are the upper galleries of our theatres ! How 
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many a fever and consumption might be traced to them ! How wretched 
and unwholesome are the rooms of their own houses ! How little lias 
been done to make themselves feel the sovereign importance of fresh air, 
the religion and duty which they owe to their bodies ! It is seldom that 
the women among the poorer classes in the large towns ever leave their 
houses, except on necessary errands, and when they thus become diseased, 
a constitutional walk is beyond the power of their medical adviser to 
obtain. 

But religion and duty form but one part of our lives, not one whit 
superior in importance to others. A life guided by principle alone or 
chiefly, is an imperfect one, and by no means the ideal of humanity, 
which with its innate demand for freedom, cannot bear to feel itself the 
slave laws, and is spoiled in its completeness and beauty by such a 
feeling. 

Thus there should be inducements of pleasure, happiness, and sponta- 
neous choice, to lead us along the paths of duty ; and in the matter of air 
and exercise, it is not to be expected or desired, that man or woman should 
take them merely on principle or as a duty. They are too often prescribed 
as medicines, like the moral virtues, without means being taken to com- 
bine their benefits with the happy freedom of spontaneous choice, without 
which all medicines or duties are imperfect. 

Therefore, constant habit from early infancy, teaching us to regard 
fresh air as a necessary of life ; all manner of inducements and social 
pleasures linked with the idea of the open air, should combine with the 
recognition of our religious and dutiful relation to it, to make men eagerly 
seek after it, in every condition and circumstance of life. 

There is another great reason of the awful degradation of our poor 
townsmen. It is the separation between them and the richer classes, 
ilad there been any bond of union, any connection of intimacy, of friend- 
ship, of social enjoyment ; any heart sympathy or understanding between 
them, could the unfortunate poor have got into such a wretched state? 
Had the foot of the wealthy often sought th$ streets, had it ever passed 
the threshold of the poor, and beheld the stifling squalor behind it, had 
his sympathies been mixed with those of his fellow-being in but an infi* 
uitesimal proportion of that amount which our common humanity demands, 
could these evils have remained so ? No ; it is in great part because the 
poor have been excluded from our friendship and sympathies, because we 
are class conventionalists, and uot real men, because we have no commu- 
nion with them at home or abroad, that there have arisen such miserable 
evils in their state. Neither physically nor morally, can the poor be suf- 
ficiently elevated, save by the habitual mingling among them, for mutual 
instruction and sympathy, of those who have more time and opportunity 
to cultivate their various faculties. 
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It is not yet sufficiently recognised, that the mind has its health and 
disease, exactly like the body, dependent on fixed natural laws. The 
term, mental disease, is restricted to insanity ; but it must be viewed 
in a much wider sense, comprehending every case in which a mind 
suffers by erring against any natural Jaw. If our thoughts and our 
feelings are in harmony with truth and nature, our minds will be 
healthy and happy ; if not, they will be unhappy and diseased. Sor- 
row in the mind corresponds to pain in the body ; wherever it is found 
it is a mark of ain and disease. 

WJienevcr we observe, either in ourselves or in others, any grief, we 
may be certain that some evil is the cause of it. Happiness is the 
sign of moral health ; it is one grand gaol for human aspiration, juBt 
as physical happiness or health is in the material world. Joy and sor- 
row are our guides to truth, showing us where we are right, and where 
wrong, in the exploration of our being. Wherever we find joy, we 
should seek the cause and follow it ; wherever sorrow, the reverse is 
our duty. 

But sorrow, in another light, may be regarded as a kind of good; 
thus having an exact analogy with bodily disease. It is now well 
known, that the body never works for its own destruction, but con- 
stantly for its preservation *, and thus, that all disease is an effort of 
nature to regain health. Thus if a man receive a bodily injury — for 
instance, a blow, inflammation or pain will follow. These conse- 
quences constitute a disease ; but still they are necessary for the res- 
toration of the part to health ; therefore they may he called a healthy 
iisease. 

In like maimer let us analyse all the destructive processes of the 
»nost complicated forms of disease — of cancer, consumption, &c. ; we 
will invariably find that all of them, though they are rapidly des- 
troying life, are yet used and intended by nature to save it — one of 
the most wondrous and instructive paradoxes in our being. In 
exactly the same way, sorrow, fear, and all the evil or diseased states 
of the mind, are nature’s remedies for an injury received by it ; and in 
their most unlimited and destructive developemerit we shall still in- 
recogniee the natural and necessary struggles for good, to 
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wnich man’s nature, physical and moral, is essentially bent, like 
the plant to the light. Thus we feel sorrow naturally, for any cala- 
mity which befalls us, or those we love : this sorrow is always a dis- 
ease in us ; while it remains, we are in a state of imperfection, or sin, 
if you will. Still, without it, as in the case of the bodily inflamfha 
tion, we could not be restored to our healthy equilibrium, and thus it 
may be called a healthy disease, or a good evil. The intlammation 
was a thing heartily to be deprecated and prevented ; so was the 
sorrow. 

But the inflammation, or other bodily disease, may far overstep the 
limits necessary for the restoration of health ; the injury received may 
have been too severe, or the constitution too feeble to resist it. The 
consequences may become themselves causes of new evils, and endanger 
the safety of the whole economy. In the same way the sorrow may 
pass all healthy bounds, and become itself the main cause of disease. 
The physician is always on the watch to see that the inflammation do 
neither more nor less than is necessary to restore health, and so muBt 
we watch over sorrow. If it become chronic and linger in the mind, 
we must use all means to eradicate it. 

All the depressing and sorrow-causing passions and feelings are also 
diseases of the mind. Fear, jealousy, anxiety, or ennui, are all signs 
to us that there is evil somewhere, of which we must seek out the 
cause, however obscure, and remove it, before the suffering mind regain 
Hs health. Nay, more, every error in judgment, every untruth of 
thought is, like every untruth of bodily conduct, a cause of disease. 

The mind and the body arc inseparably linked together, so that the 
health and happiness ol the one involves that of the other. Thus if 
the mind be diseased by any of the evil moral states, the body will 
also become diseased ; while all bodily disease equally necessitates a 
want of sanity of mind. Every imperfect moral state, at. once reacts on 
the body, and if it be very intense, or long continued, the body will be 
deeply injured. Thus does our mental element play as important a 
part as any other, in the causation of physical disease, and to cure the 
/atter it is just as often requisite to apply remedies to the mental, as 
the bodily state. To do this, we must first be able to recognise what is 
mental disease, and then to treat it according to the principle? ©f men- 
tal health. 

But men, in general, do not recognise moral disease, they do not 
allow sorrow, fear, &c., to be diseases ; and instead of wishing, or 
feeling it their duty, to escape from them, often hug them to their 
bosoms and glory in them. There is as yet, scarcely any defined or 
tangible moral science ; we think and feel according to the caprice or 
the hour, and when long-continued misery, arising from our ignorance 
of the laws of our mind, has involved us, body and soul, in ruin, we 
pride ourselves on our woes, and glory in our contempt of them ! 
Truly this is carrying paradox rather too far. Wc say sorrow is good, 
for it chi&tens and elevates the mind, teaches it new lessons and sym- 
pathies, and gives it a loftiness and intensity of aspiration, which* we 
should not have hacUwithout it. This may be true in some cases, but 
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Although I have already spoken on this subject in the first of these 
essays, yet it appears to me to be of such vital importance, that I 
would wish to add a few farther remarks. 

By spiritualism is to be understood the modes of thought and feel- 
ing, which seek to elevate mind above matter, and take a greater 
pleasure in menial than in physical pursuits, and in the cultivation of 
the moral than of the physical virtues. 

Spiritualism is one of the most widely diffused of all diseased modes 
<rf feeling in the present day. It pervades the minds of almost all the 
educated classes in this country. If each of us, whether Christian or 
not, analyse our own thoughts and feelings, we shall find that we are 
deeply imbued with spiritualism ; ingrained into us by our earliest 
education, and by the prevailing moral atmosphere around us. All 
the educated classes instinctively prefer moral to physical excellencies, 
and aspire rather to the former than the latter. 

To be a distinguished poet or thinker, to acquire renown by literary 
merits ; to have a cultivated intellect, a warm heart, and deep sym- 
pathies — all of us aim at these, and regard with comparative indiffer- 
ence. if not contempt, the physical virtues of a powerful, athletic, and 
healthy frame, and the excellence in feats of bodily prowess. Little 
reverence is paid to these virtues, if possessed by any one, but all bow 
down in admiration before a man of superior mental powers. The 
tastes moreover of the great mass of the educated classes are tho- 
roughly spiritual. Literary pursuits, intellectual enjoyments, poetry, 
morality, and spiritual religion, engross their attention; but the 
physical sciences, and bodily sports and exercises, have but little 
comparative interest for them, and the equal claims of the physical 
aws of life, to their study and religious obedience, are unfelt. The 
educated classes seem to think, that athletic frames and a keen relish 
far bodily exorcises and sports, are characteristics of the poorer classes, 
and that their own peculiar province is the cultivation of the mind 
and not of the body. 

But there could not be a mistake more fatal to happiness*? or to the 
real culture of mankind. The consequence of this has been, that the 
two sets of virtues are rarely seen united iD the same individual ; bat* 
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a general rule, the pnysical virtues are found, If found at all, in 
the poor; ana the mental ones, in the rich and educated classes. A 
strong, robust, frame, is seldom seen among the men of letters, or the 
members of the learned professions. They arc for the most part, a 
puny, degenerate race, whose bodies are too weak lor their over* 
worked minds. But they care little for this, unless it tells palpably 
upon their sensations in the form of indigestion, nervousness, or some 
other of the Protean evils of spiritualism. What is it to them though 
their body is weak, provided their mind is strong? They console 
themselves with boasting of the triumph of mind over matter, the 
vainest boast ever uttered by man ; and feel, it may be, even prond of 
their physical insignificance. 

But this is a most dangerous error. No one of our powers, either 
mental or physical, can ever be neglected with impunity. If the man 
of letters does not suffer sensibly, from his one-sided culture, and 
from the weakness of his physical frame, his unfortunate children shall 
assuredly do so. They will be born exactly so far degenerate, puny, 
and exposed to disease, as he has failed in his attention to his bodily 
powers. Unhappy are the children of the feeble spiritualist, what- 
ever renown he may have won for himself from short-sighted mortals, 
by his literary achievements. But he who neglects his bodily powers, 
need not hope to be truly a healthy writer or thinker. If the body is 
feeble, puny, and prone to disordered sensations, and if there be not a 
keen relish for the pleasures of the senses, such as proceeds from 
healthy and well -exercised bodily organs, the mind will to a certainty, 
be wanting in some of the elements which aid in forming true literary 
excellence. There will be a want of healthfulness, of serenity, of sus- 
tained vigour, of natural tastes and enjoyment of life, which are the 
characteristics of a healthy and equally-balanced mind. 

Spiritualism has weakened immensely, not only the body, but the 
mind of man, for the one cannot be enfeebled without, to an absolute 
certoitity, dragging with it the other. There is a conspicuous want oi 
nuyilinessj not only in the bodily, but the mental character of our age. 
*his has been fostered of late years by the long continuance of peace ; 
whose numerous advantages have been, in some measure, counter- 
balanced by this great evil. 

Informer times, physical courage and manly vigour were considered 
excellences inferior to none ; but war having, until recently, been 
almost unknown among us, there was little scope or estimation for 
these virtues. Hence the world has been gradually sinking more and 
more Into spiritualism, under the enervating influences of a spiritual 
religion. We have been losing our healthy relish for bodily exercises 
and enjoyments ; settingup intellectual, at the expence of corporeal 
pleasures ; and despising and neglecting our bodily powers, until our 
manliness and vigour have been tainted at the core. Let any one com- 
pare the educated classes among us at present, with what they were in 
the tirnefr of the ancient Greeks and Romans, or with some of the hardy 
peasantry in the present day, and he will see the immense difference 
u» physical virtue. Let us walk through the crowded streets oTour 
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large towns and observe the pale faces, spare and puny frames of those 
we meet, and we shall form some estimate of the awful state of physical 
degeneracy in which we live. Scarcely shall we see a Bingle one, man of 
woman, whose physical state is not a disgrace, and a profound grief, to 
our humanity. 

But it is not in the outward appearance alone, and in the want of 
manly strength, and nervous energy, that we see this degeneracy, it is in 
the wide-spread prevalence of the doseascs of debility. Chief among these 
stands consumption ; the terrible destroyer of our race, by whose hand 
one sixth of our population perishes, and from whose baneful influence 
but few families among us wholly escape. Consumption is the sure and_ 
unerring sign of physical degeneracy, and the enfeeblemeut- of the physi- 
cal powers, and (his age is pre-eminently to be called “the consumptive 
age’' of the world. The disease never waaso prevalent as it is at present, 
and one of its most certain and prolific causes is spiritualism. Do we 
think that any one of us v whatever be his mental merits, can allow his 
physical strength to decline, can leave his bodily po we* » uncultivated, 
without becoming degraded and imperfect, and without paying the sure 
penalty ? Will nature spare either him or his children for neglecting 
the one part of his being, whatever lie may accomplish by the culture of 
the other? No ; she demauds that an equal and impartial attention be 
paid to all the faculties, and that an equal interest be taken in physical 
as in spiritual culture. There is scarcely one of us of the educated 
classes, whose physical state is not a disgrace to him. Poor, weak, di- 
minutive, thin, pale, puny, dyspeptic beings we are, unworthy of the 
name of a man, whatever learning or mental attainments we may possess. 
We may dazzle our fellow-men by these one-sided accomplishments, wo 
may win their short-sighted praise ; but we shall not cheat nature, nor 
reap ought but her punishment for us and our children. 

When our day of physical affliction comes, as come it certainly will, to 
every one who neglects his body, when the retributive hand is laid heavily 
eu ourselves or our children, then shall we feel the vanity and delusive- 
ness ot our preference for one set of our faculties above the other. 

It is true that the average length of life, is gradually increasing, but I 
feci convinced that this is accompanied by a compensatory diminution of 
health and strength in the human frame. The longer average of life is 
produced, I believe, chiefly by our increased knowledge of the nurture of 
children, and the substitution- of long wasting chronic diseases, for the 
short and fatal epidemic of small pox, fever and ague, dysentery &c., 
as well as the ravages of wars, which were formerly so prevalent. It is 
also favoured by the increase of the preventive, compared with the posi- 
tive, check to population (as advocated by Mr. Malthus, whose views will 
be considered subsequently,) by which means an individual may refrain 
from reproducing his species, and thus help to raise the average of life, at 
the expense of losing his snare of offspring, together with other evils here- 
after to be mentioned. In less civilised countries a large prc^iortion of 
children die, from the general ignorance of the mode of rearing these 
Lender beings ; while in our times, when the importance of fresh air, 
avoidance of undue exposure, &c., are better recognised, the rate of infant 
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mortality has greatly decreased, and delicate children are kept alive till 
the time of puberty or thereabouts, then to perish by consumption. This 
difference in. the mortality of delicate children, tells greatly on the ave- 
rage of human life, but comparatively little on human happiness. So 
does the substitution of slow chronic mi. erable diseases for short and de- 
cisive ones. 

The diseases of debility aie the prevalent and characteristic ones of the 
present age. Consumption, dyspepsia, and nervous weakness are uni- 
versally diffused through our country, but were comparatively little 
known, more especially the two last, among our ancestors. They were 
decimated at intervals by terrible acute epidemics, such as small pox-, 
ague, scurvy, &c., which have now become almost extinct, owing to the 
splendid discoveries of medical science. 

We surpass them also greatly, in prolonging the lives of invalids, and 
in our general medical treatment. In less civilised communities, as 
among the lower aidmals, any one who falls into bad health has compa- 
ratively little chance of recovery, as he is eiihor neglected or badly 
treated. But can it be said, that we have really gained by the substitu- 
tion of these miserable diseases of debility, some of which may indeed 
permit a man to drag on a life in death, till a great age, but poison all 
his enjoyment ? 

It is a common, and I belie vo a very true remark, that our constitu- 
tions are not nearly so strong as those of our forefathers ; and while that 
is the case, let us not bca-t of the long' r average of life. A long life, if 
sad, is hardly preferable to a short and vigorous one.. The longer average 
of life, like other marks ot apparent progress, is a vanity and a delusion 
and helps to blind us to our actual state of physical degradation. 

The mind as well as the body has degenerated in manly vigour under 
the influence of spiritualism. A morbid effeminacy pervades all our 
moral atmosphere. There is a want of healthy enjoyment of life, as 
must always be the case when the natural pleasures of the senses 
are disparaged, a want of self-reliance, of manly vigour, aud courage, in 
the mental character of all of us. Thousands among us are so much 
oppressed with shyness and the want of self-confidence, tnat it Iooks as 
if we felt almost ashamed of living at all. 

There is a pervading timidity in declaring our real convictions on the 
most important matters, especially on religion and on sexual love, which 
are, as far as open aud candid discussion ^concerned, almost interdicted 
subjects among us. A sort of doleful spiritual whine meets our ear on 
every side, as if man, the mightiest and most glorious of all the mani- 
festations of nature, existed only on sufferance, and were too vile to 
deserve anything but sorrow and humiliation. The fear of the opinions 
of others is one of the most prevalent of all feelings in our society; a 
feeling which is more destructive than almost auy other, to sincerity aud 
manliness of character. We are afraid of departing one step from tin 
beaten traqj: of conventionalism, for fear of incurring the odium of out 
neighbours. How unlike is this to the manliness and self-reliance ol 
those, who have dared death and torture rather than disguise th^ii 
principles ! 

How different is the morbid state of sorrow, self-abasement irreso* 
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lution, despondency, or despair, which we observe so prominently in our 
modern poets and writers, from the manly vigour, healthfulness, and 
enjoyment of life, which is so delightful in the authors of the Elizabethan 
age. There are certainly many other causes than spiritualism, which 
have helped to work this change ; the great social difficulties, which are 
only of late yoars coming to be adequately recognised, are enough to load 
the hearts of each of us with surrow, if not despair ; but besides these, a 
great part of the mental morbidity is caused by spiritualism, which blights 
all healthy enjoyment of life, and weakens the mind with the body. 

The spiritual religion which is dominant among us, by its threats of 
endless punishment, and its constant inculcation of the weak and effe- 
minating qualities of humility and resignation, has broken in a great 
degree the spirit of man. No man can seriously entertain the belief in 
endless punishment, without his whole nature being demoralised, and 
without being cowed into a state of fear as to his own and his neighbour’s 
actions, incompatible with manly dignity and freedom. Humility and 
resignation are, it is true, often desirable virtues, but neither they nor any 
other conceivable modes of feeling, can be always termed good, and to 
inculcate them in a wholesale way is to do infinite mischief. To bo con- 
stantly urging them upon those who are already broken in spirit from 
shyness, want of self-reliance, energy, and the power of actively enjoying 
life, (which are just the prevailing defects in our characters at present), 
is exactly like the old system of repeated bleeding and purgation, now 
happily abandoned by medicine, by which the whole energy of the con- 
stitution was gradually exhausted. What is wanted in mind as well as 
in body at present, is not piety nor tenderness, nor humility, nor spiritual 
fervour ; but self-reliance, manly energy, and an active enjoyment of 
life ; in a word, health. 

Health of body and mind, should be the chief aim of mankind, not 
pietism or spiritualism, or any other one-sided ideal, which our imperfect 
religions have set up; all blessings are comprehended in health, for it is not 
obtainable except by a well-regulated conduct of all our faculties of body 
and mind alike. Where there is not an active and keen enjoyment of life 
fti all its different parts, where there is not happiness, there cannot bp 
health ; and where there is not health there cannot be virtue. It is ab- 
loiutely impossible for either body or mind to be truly healthy and well- 
balanced, when the chief attention is paid to one set of faculties, and the 
sthers are comparatively neglected. This great truth has been completely 
disregarded in our theories of life, and the consequences hare been most 
iisastrous to all of us. 

However powerfully spiritualism has operated in degrading man, it has 
far more degraded woman. The physical virtues are scarcely thought to 
belong to her province at all : strength, vigour, courage, and activity, are 
not considered feminine virtues, but, if possible, rather detract from 
woman's peculiar charms in the eye of spiritualism. Hence the physical 
character of women, is, as a general rule, degraded to the last degree ; 
poor, weak, nervous, delicate beings, who can scarcely walk &alf-a-mile, 
whose muscles are unstrung, and whose nerves are full of weakness and 
Irritability. 

Compare the ladies in oar ball-rooms* or the women in oar streets, with 
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she strong healthy country girl, or with the women of Ruben’s pictures, 
and their awful inferiority in physical virtue will be seen. Not only to 
her own health and happiness is the physical degeneracy of woman de* 
iructivo, but to our whole race. The strength and bodily power of woman, 
^r ©just as indispensable to tbebemth and strength of mankind, as that 
of man, for the vigour of the child depends as much on the mother as on 
the father. It is a folly to desire to see powerful and athletic men, 
without desiring to see the same virtues in woman ; such a division of 
the virtues is absolutely impossible. 

Tne mind of woman is as much enfeebled as her body, by spiritualism 
A vigorous relish for sensual pleasures, an energetic study of the sciences, 
and especially of the physical ones, is thought unwomanly, and the sex is 
limited to a narrow range of thought and feeding, which cripples the 
mental power. 

It is in vain to hope that a mind will be powerful, if certain subjects are 
forbidden to it*; if death and the evil side of nature are hidden, as they 
are at present from woman. Such interdictions prevent any true power 
or freedom of thought and feeling ; for who cares to study nature, if they 
are only allowed to advance a short distance, and if all the subjects 
necessary to give completeness to their views, are shot from them as from 
children? In the emotions, as well as in intellect, woman is bound in 
theeffeminating^bonds of spiritualism. Love, tenderness, and humility, are 
thought to bo the special female virtues; and the qualities of self-reliance, 
energy, and mental intrepidity, are rather discouraged than otherwise, by 
those who wish to keep up the unfortunate state of dependence, in which 
woman exists at present. Hence the character of woman is full of weak- 
ness and irresolution, fear of the opinion of others, and hysterical emotions, 
which are diametrically opposed to health and strength of mind. Woman 
is, as a general rule, dwarfed iu body and mind, by her one-sided and narrow 
spiritual culture. 

Spiritualism has not only prevented us from taking an equal interest 
in the physical sciences, and attending equally to our physical culture; 
it has also blighted the progress of moral science. This is shown not only 
by the narrow and erroneous views of mental health and disease, and 
their treatment, of which mention has already been made ; but also by 
the existing state of mental and psychological science. 

The spiritual moralists have ever maintained, that there is a complete 
and fundamental difference between the mind of man and those of the 
inferior animals ; so that no true comparison could be instituted between 
them. But this is an enormous error, and has stood in the way of all 
philosophical acquaintance with the human mind. The truth is, that 
there is not, and cannot be, by one single iota, a greater difference be- 
tween the mind of man and the minds of the lower animals, than there 
is between his body and theirs. Every conceivable shade of mental diff- 
erence must be accompanied by an exactly equal difference in the shape 
and subst^ice of the brain ; and the brain of man must differ exactly in 
the same degree, not one atom more or less, from the inferior brains, as 
his mind from the inferior minds. Now until the body of man was cqm- 
pared, minutely and porscveringly, with that of the lower animals, down 
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to the very humblest, it is well recognised that we did not understand H 
at all, that we had no true and philosophical knowledge of it. Professor 
Owen refuses to give the name of “ Anatomy ” at all to the mere dis- 
section of the human body ; that, he says, is merely “ anthropotomy/ 
while “anatomy” is a term merited only by the whole comparative 
science. 

But exactly on the same principles, we must recognise, that there is at 
present no true science of “ Mind,” at all; we have no real “Psycho- 
logy;’' we have merely an anthropo-psychology. There has never yet 
lived a man, who deserved fcho name of a moralist ; there have merely 
been humanity-moralists. 

A true knowledge of man s spiritual and moral nature is to be obtained 
only in the same way as that of his body, namely, by the comparative 
examination of the minds of all living beings, and by tracing our facul- 
ties upwards from their simplest expression in the humblest animals, to 
their most complex state in man. Until this be done in mind, as it has 
been done in the body, there can be no real “ mental science,” and we must 
continue, as we are at present, in the dark, as to the meaning and origin 
of our faculties. The science of Comparative Psychology, though it has 
yet scarcely an existence, opposed as it has been by our narrow concep- 
tions of the human mind, will ultimately be recognised as equally indes- 
pensablc with comparative anatomy, in order to attain to a true know- 
ledge of man. 

The morbid ideas of spiritualism are well seen in the little reverence 
that is paid to the bodily appetites. It is by no means thought a great 
merit to have a good appetite for food : nay, many people, especially 
effeminate ladies, are rather ashamed of it, and abstemiousness is often 
practiced as an evidence of refinement and spirituality. A keen relish foi 
the pleasures of eating, is thought coarse and unbecoming, especially in 
women ; the attention, it is thought, should rather be directed to in- 
tellectual enjoymenfs, and the iniud, as little as possible, occupied with 
the pleasures of the senses. But these are most dangorous and destructive 
errors. The truth is,' that a good appetite is one of the greatest virtues 
either man or woman can possess, and is one of the things of which, fai 
from being ashamed, they have most reason to be proud. It is one ol 
the best of all signs and tests of health, and ofa well-spent physical life. 

No one who has not a keen appetite is deserving of the name of a good 
man or woman ; and the individual who allows his appetite to languish 
or to be habitually feeble, is equally reprehensible with him, who permits 
his feelings of’lovc or truth to become blunted. 

The vigour of our bodily appetites is the test and the invaluable safe- 
guard of our virtue, if we attend to it ; by the keenness of our appetites 
we shall know whether our physical life is a true and healthy one ; but if 
we neglect them, disease and destruction are certain sooner or later to make 
OB repent it. A good appetite for food is just as great a virtue, and just as 
much to be a dm red wherever it is seen, as an ardent love and just 
appreciation of truth and beauty. The same principle applied to all the 
ether physical appetites. By these tests, it can be seen how exceedingly 
unhealthy, or in other words, sinful, are the lives of the great majority ol 
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tdMe of os who live in towns, and work constantly at sedentary occupa- 
tions. Our appetite languishes, and is rarely strong ; and this should be 
taken as the unerring sign that the powers of life and virtue are growing 
feebler, and those of death and evil gaining the ascendancy. 

When the appetite is habitually feeble, consumption, or the other dis- 
eases of debility, will to an absolute certainty, be induced, cither in the 
individuals self or in his posterity, if the same want of physical virtue 
continue in them. 

The great physical problem is to endeavour to secure to all human 
beings, the essentials of life in abundance ; and in the purest form. Air, 
water, food, healthy exercise for all the organs &c., to procure for every 
human being the power of enjoying these in their greatest purity should 
be our steadfast and religious aim — an aim as lofty and as difficult as 
any ever proposed by man, and to be zealously aspired after, not only by 
the physician and the sanitary reformer, but by every man and woman 
among us, as comprehending the must important essentials of virtue. If 
we cannot habitually breathe pure air, eat abundantly of wholesome food, 
and obtain healthy and sufficient exercise for our various organs and 
faculties, let us not deceive ourselves ; it is absolutely impossible that we 
can live virtuous lives. Pure air and wholesome food are just as indis- 
pensable necessaries of virtue, happiness, or true religion, as any con- 
ceivable moral qualities. This has never yet been sufficiently attends 
to ; for mankind have not become generally aware of the exactly equal du 
*hey owe to their body and mind. 

AH our tastes and modes of judgment are more or less perverted and 
effeminated by spiritualism. As an instance of this, the prevailing 
opinions with regard to beauty may be taken. To have delicately cut 
features, a prettily turned figure, neat little feet and hands, and a sweet 
and amiable expression, are considered the chief beauties in a woman. 
But health and strength are in general scarcely at all considered. Now 
the truth is, that without these fundamental qualities, there cannot be 
real beauty. Health is the very first essential of beauty ; and permanent 
health, continuing for many generations, cannot possibly exist without 
great physical strength, for the active exercise and natural life which en- 
sure the one, ensure the other also. Elegance in shape and form arc 
something, and are sufficient in a lifeless object to constitute beauty, but 
in a living being health is a far more fundamentally important quality 
Strength, power, and activity , are also among the most essential of all 
parts of beauty, in woman as well as in man. Without strength, which 
is to be obtained only by the active and regular exercise of the body in 
out-of-door pursuits, health cannot long continue, and will soon decay, if 
not in one generation, then in the next ; and without health the beauty 
even of form and expression will soon disappear. 

We hear little tiny delicate girls, who have perhaps a prettily chi- 
ld led face, and an interesting pallor of complexion, called beautiful ; 
Mit the trjily instructed eye can Bee in them but mournful proofs of 
physical degeneracy of our age. Height of stature, and weight of 
Jody* not produced by fat, but by healthy and powerful muscular de* 
TOOpement, are in woman os well as man, a great part of true beauty 
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In large towns, the stature always becomes diminutive under the influ- 
ence of a smoky and confined atmosphere, and the want of exercise; 
and hence the stunted, pale, and puny appearance of the inhabitants of 
London, and others of our large towns. Let us never be deceived into 
confounding the symptoms of delicacy and imperfect nutrition, which 
we see among them, with true beauty. Let us not regard the tiny 
waist, the little impotent feet aud hands, the delicate complexion, 
even though they belong to our own selves, or to those we love most 
dearly, as really beautiful ; such a judgment confounds all principles 
of good and evil. True beauty cannot possibly exist among those who 
have lived constantly amid the smoke of a large town. The golden 
rule in the cultivation of beauty should be, seek first health, and strength^ 
a powerful frame, and a healthily cultivated mind, and all the rest 
shall be added unto you. 

In man, physical beauty is looked down upon, and intellect i9 
thought his peculiar province. This is an admirable instance of the 
false and short-sighted judgments of spiritualism. A man who culti- 
vates his personal appearance, aud takes a pride in his athletic and 
handsome figure is called a coxcomb ; while the puny delicate man of 
letters, who exults in his mental superiority, and the feeble care-worn 
clergyman, who boasts of the triumph of mind over matter, are thought 
to have a noble and excusable pride. In truth, physical beauty is 
exactly as important and desirable in man as in woman, and is just 
ts much to be cultivated and admired in the one sex as in the other. 
The attention and reverence for physical beauty, is one of the best 
safeguards of health and manly vigour. Beauty of face and figure is 
only to be maintained, and perpetuated to coming generations, by ex- 
ercise of our bodily powers, and is one of the best signs of a well- 
spent physical life. A powerful and a handsome frame is just as valu- 
able as a powerful aud beautiful mind. From the want ol attention 
to their personal beauty and to the culture of their bodies, we see 
men becoming slovenly and ungraceful, thin pale and sallow from 
wasting their looks and their health over the midnight lamp ; we see 
their hair dropping out prematurely, their faces getting ploughed bj 
the wrinkles of thought and care before their time, their teeth decay- 
ing aud dropping out under the influence of a failing digestion, their 
noses filthy with snuff; their figures, which might have been manly, 
powerful, and agile, becoming weak, stooping, and exhausted, as if a 
breath could blow them over. Where is a woman to find in these 
learned scare-crows the glowing realisation of her youthful dreams 
of love ? A lady said to me a short time ago, “ What can be the 
reason that men are so dreadfully ugly ? I was looking round the 
lecture-room the other night, and positively I scarcely saw a single 
handsome face. The most of them were very plain and vulgar, and 
very many, especially the elderly men, had such distorted and mis- 
shapen faces, that it was painful to look at them. We don’t see this 
in the lower animals, we don’t see in them that perversion of features, 
those bloated, wizens and unhealthy countenances, with all the 
features out of proportion, which we see in men. What can it be that 
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makes men often so very ugly ?•” In truth the great want of physical 
beaaty and manly strength and elegance of frame, which is so wide-spread 
am ong us, and which is so blighting to the romance of love, is as dis- 
tressing and as deeply to be deplored as the prevalence of moral evil, ot 
which in fact it is the outward and visible type. No qualities of mind 
can make up for this sinful and miserable neglect of the body. 

The unnatural practice of shaving, has tended most powerfully to in* 
crease this disregard of physical beauty in man. It has done so, by ir 
reality destroying man’s beauty. The peculiar beauty of the male conn 
tenance consists very much in its contrast with the female one, by tht 
possession of those hairy appendages which impart to it a dignity and 
manliness. The beard is peculiarly a sexual distinction, it only appears 
at puberty, and is intimately connected with — in fact, is the outward 
expression of sexual maturity, of that which distinguishes the man from 
the woman and the boy. To cut it off is to effeminate the male face, 
and has a greater effect than is generally supposed in weakening the 
sexual feelings between man and woman, which are powerfully awakened 
oy contrast. It is thus a part of those effeminating and debilitating 
influences on the sexual feelings, which have so much degraded the vigor 
and manliness of all of us, as I shall endeavour to show hereafter. It 
ineus the natural ideal of manlv beauty, and that admirable contrast 
oetween the two sexes, by which each acts as a foil to the otner, and the 
peculiar sexual characteristics of each, are duly symbolised and called 
forth. 

it is not by spiritual, but by physical reformation, that mankind can 
at present be chiefly benefited. Even were the views of our moral 
teachers with regard to the moral virtues correct; even though mental 
health were substituted as the object of men’s aims, instead of the 
diseased spiritualism, which is now inculcated, comparatively little 
could be done at present by any moral training. It is physical and 
not spiritual religion, of which we are at present most urgently in need. 
More could be done in a few years by due attention to the physical 
virtues, than in a century by moral exhortations, however pure and 
exalted; for the physical virtues are those which have been far the 
most neglected, and stand far the most in need of attention. The 
moral virtues themselves are to be promoted at present chiefly through 
the physical ones, for in the present awful state of physical degradation 
in which we live, it is a vanity to imagine that high moral excellence 
“an prevail. Therefore, the social sanitary movements, together with 
he earnest culture of the bodily powers by every one of us, are at 
ut the most important means to elevate mankind. 

» should not be contented with a low standard of physical elevation. 
We should make it our religious aim, that every one of us, man, woman, 
and child, Bhould possess a large, powerful, vigorous frame, whose blooming 
lealth shall set consumption and the other diseases of debility at defiance 
2ach man and woman should take exactly as much pride in the cultiva 
ion of the bodily, as of the mental virtues, feeling deeply the grand truth 
hat the interests of our race are just as much bound up in the promotion 
of the one as of the other. • 




PART 11, 

SEXUAL RELIGION. 

REPRODUCTION AND DEV ELOPEMENT. 


The subject of the following essays- namely, the nature and laws of 
the sexual organs, with their diseases, and the allied evils of poverty 
and hard work, is, it appears to me, by far the most important of all 
subjects for our consideration in the present day. There is nothing 
unfortunately, which has been bo much neglected, and on wnich such 
wide-spread ignorance p *°vails ; and yet I feel convinced, that there is 
AO subject so deeply affecting the interests of man. From the mystery 
and secrecy in which sexual matters have been involved, and from the 
consequent want of due attention to them, the whole of our moral and 
social philosophy has been rendered unsound at the core, and the pro- 
gress of our race has been blighted. 

Before entering upon the diseases of the sexual organs, which arise 
a3 all diseases do, from our disobedience to the natural laws, and 
upon the associated evils of poverty, I shall give a short sketch of 
these organs and of the function of reproduction. 

I entreat the reader s attention to this, not only from the surpassing 
Jiterest of the subject, but because some knowledge of the nature of 
v hc sexual organs is necessary to follow the subsequent descriptions 
their diseases. There is no part of physiology which is less under- 
stood bj*the generality of mankind, and yet there is not one of deeper 
interest, and which more urgently demands the attention of us all. 

Reproduction has been, and still is, viewed as a mysterious and* in- 
comprehensible subject, with which none but scientific men should 
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are capable of living independently and reproducing the wnule. 71 m 
individual life of the human egg in the womb, is considered rii sacred as 
that of the adult ; and to cause its abortion, when it is no bigger than 
a nut-shell, is deemed murder. Now, why should not the same name of 
“individual” be given to every fragment of a leaf, which is capable of 
living alone ? And why should not a tree be called a huge collection of 
individuals, instead of a single individual ? Professor Owen and many ol 
the first scientific men do so regard it. But it must always be remembered 
that there is a great difference between an individual produced by gem- 
mation and one produced by true generation. 

The individuals produced by gemmation, such as the Polyps, or the 
buds or bulbels of a plant, are not really homologous (ot essentially cor- 
responding) with an individual such as man, who is produced by an act 
of generation, but are rather comnarable to the different parts of his 
body, which are produced by a process traiy resembling that of gemma, 
tion, namely, the subdivision and continuous growth of cells. Gemmation 
is only a form of nutrition, (the processes by which the body is nou- 
rished and maintained), and like it, exhausts instead of renewing the 
germinal capacity. Each little cell in our body, may be called an indi- 
vidual, and we may be termed a congeries of individuals, nearly in the 
same way as each bud and leaf of a tree may be so styled ; each little cell 
in us lives a life of its own, and the chief difference between it and .he 
leaf-bud is, that it cannot exist if separated from the rest of the frame 
nor re-produce the whole. Dr. Carpenter proposes to call all indi- 
viduals produced by gemmation, Zooids (or apparent beings), and to 
restrict the term Zoon (ot true being) to the collective product of one 
generative act. ITius it would need both the Medusa and the Polyp to 
form one true being, analogous to a perfect plant or animal ; and the potato 
with all its buds and all their descendants till the germinal capacity it 
exhausted, should be regarded as forming only one complete individual. 
It is generally in the presence and absence of the sexual organs, that the 
two zooids, proceeding from the same stock, principally differ. One of the 
thief purposes of the alternation of forms seems to be the dispersion of 
the species of plant or animal ; and thus the zooid which contains the 
texual organs, and produces eggs, consists frequently of little more than 
these organs, furnished with locomotive appendages. 

In investigating any organ or function, the usual, and the best way to 
proceed, is to follow it upwards through the scale of being; for the sim- 
plest and most comprehensible form is found in the humblest organism, 
and after becoming acquainted with that, it is comparatively loss difficult 
to unravel the mysteries of complex scructures. Indeed it is utterly 
hopeless and impossible to comprehend a being like man, either physically 
or mentally, without comparing him with all other living beings, and 
without tracing upwards his organs and his faculties, from their simplest 
condition, as it appears in the lowest plants and animals. When we do 
lo compare him, we are struck by the fact, that the essentials * of life, and 
the essential nature of all the organs and functions, are the same throughout 
aU the chain of being, and that it is only in the accessories that the in- 
finite variety which we observe, exists. 
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Tills is well seen in the fanction of generation. The generative act is 
essentially the same in the very humblest plant as in man. It consists 
in the reunion of the contents of two cells. A cell is a very minute body, 
Invisible to the naked eye, with a thin transparent wall, containing va- 
rious substances. It generally contains a nucleus , a small dot formed by 
a collection of granules, and in this the chief powers of the cell generally 
seem to be centred. It seems to be the point of attraction to the mat- 
ters which the cell absorbs, and to be prominently engaged in the produc- 
tion of new cells and other vital operations. Cel!s propagate in several 
ways, sometimes by subdividing into two, each of which again subdivides 
into two more, and so on till alarge mass is produced, just like fission in 
the lowest plants and animals , sometimes by giving birth to new cells 
in their interior , which are liberated by the bursting of the parent &c. 
The cell feeds by absorbing nourishment through its walls ; and it is from 
the transformation of cells that almost all the living tissues — the muscles, 
nerves, blood-vessels &c., are built up. 

Now, the very simplest being consists of a single cell, which is not 
usually found alone, but in masses produced by these processes of mul- 
tiplication ; each single cell however, being capable of living independently. 
Each cell performs all the essential vital functions for itself. It feeds 
and it reproduces by itself. In them, the simplest form of generation, 
or as it is here called conjugation , is seen. In this process one of these 
cells approaches close to another, and then they burst, and their contents 
are mingled together, and from the mass so formed, new cells arise, which 
give birth to an immense progeny by tho ordinary processes of cell-growth. 
In this process there is no apparent distinction of sexes, both cells seeming 
to take a similar part in the generative act. Conjugation has been best 
studied in the zyqncma , one of the Algae. This little plant consists 
simply of a filament of cells, united end to end in a single row. Two of 
these filaments approach each other and stick together, and then the 
intervening walls burst, and the whole of the contents of one filament 
are emptied into the other. This shows that here there is some sexual 
distinction between the two sets of cells. 

Now this intermingling of the contents of two microscopic cells is the 
real essence of the generative act throughout the whole chain of being, 
and is exactly the same in man as in the humblest plant. The difference 
is only in the accessories. In the more complex organisms the function 
of generation is not exercised by every cell, but is confined to a certain 
set of cells, specially set apart for the purpose, and elaborated by special 
organs. There are also complex organs developed in both sexes for effec- 
ting the union of these cells ; and in proportion as inind becomes developed 
in ascending the scale of being, more and more complicated emotions and 
ideas are interwoven with the generative act. But all these are access- 
sories, and the most impassioned enthusiasm and exaltation of love has 
for its essential object to effect the union of two microscopic cells, and 
thus continue the race. In this we see an example of the invariable law 
of developement, namely, the progrts* from the general to the special. The 
amplest forms of generation are the most general, they are common* to 
ill living boings, and os it were include the subsequent accessory devei* 
•peasants, as the little egg potentially includes the future adult. 
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In the Mosses and Ferns these accessories of generation are considerably 
more complex. In these plants we find two sets of organs, essentially 
corresponding to the male and female sexual organs of animals. These 
organs in ferns are found on the pro-embryo, which is monoecious t, that 
is to say, possesses both the male and the female sexual organs in the same 
plant. The male organs are called aniheridia^ and correspond to the anther 
of a flowering plant and to the testicle of an animal. They consist of 
large parent cells, each of which gives birth to a number of smaller cells 
inside it, and in every one of these secondary cells there is a small spiral 
filament, furnished with long cilia or hair-like bodies, by whose constant 
vibrations it is moved rapidly about. These spiral filaments are called 
phytozoaires , and are analogous to the spermatozooids, which exist in the 
semen of animals, and which they greatly resemble in appearance. The 
female organs are called pistillidia , and correspond to the pistil in flow- 
ering plants and to the ovary in animals. In them lie the germ-cells, 
corresponding to the ovules of flowering plants and the eggs of animals. 
The phytozoaires, which are let loose by the bursting of the cells which 
enclose them, penetrate to the germ-cell and conjugate with it just as 
the cells of the zygnema do with each otheT. By the intermixture of the 
contents of these two cells, which takes place by transudation through 
their walls while they are conjugating, a fertile germ is produced, which 
grows up into the fern. 

In Phanerogamous , ot flowering plants, the sexual organs are found 
in the flower. They consist of the anthers , containing the pollen , and 
the ovary containing the ovules. In the anthers the pollen grains, or 
sperm cells, are produced. These are elaborated by a complex process, 
as is always the case with important secretions. Two or throe genera- 
tions of cells, produced one within -he other, are needed to elaborate 
sufficiently the little pollen grain, which corresponds to the phyto- 
zoairfc of the ferns and to the spermatozooid of animals, being the male 
conjugating cell. It has two coats like other cells, the outer of which 
is hard, and has several little pores in it, while the inner one is 
very delicate. The ovule, or germ ceil, on the other hand, is pro- 
duced in the ovary. It corresponds with the egg or female con- 
jugating cell of animals. Conjugation takes place between the sperm 
and germ cell as follows. The pollen, set free by the bursting oi 
the anther, falls upon the stigma, or end of the pistil, which is covered 
by a viscid secretion. By this the pollen swells, and then its inner coat 
is protruded through the small pores in the outer one, and insinuates it* 
self downwards in the shape of a long tube, among the loose tissue of the 
style, till it reaches the ovary. There it impinges upon the germ cell, 
and thus conjugation is effected, and their contents mingled, just as was 
done by the self-moving filaments of the Fern. By the mixture of the 
contents of the pollen cell, and the germ cell, a fertile seed is produced, 
from which springs the plant. 

In animals, while the essential nature of the generative act remains 
just the same as in plants, the accessories gradually rise in complexity* 
except in the very lowest animals, there are special organs set apart for 
reproduction, and these produce tne sperm and germ cells, tb» sptrm? 
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mmoins and the eggs. The sperm cells are elaborated in organs, called 
testicles; which are generally composed of long and delicate tubes. In 
these tubes, the parent cells of the sperm are envolved, which contain . 
self-moving microscopic bodies called spermatozooids. These are quite 
analogous to the phytozoaires, and are found throughout the whole an* 
ftnal kingdom, with the exception of the very lowest species. They have 
the form of a lengthened filament with a little oval head and a long and 
very delicate tail. By this tail, which is in constant motion, they are 
propelled amid the viscid fluid, in which they float, and which is called 
the liquor seminis, or seminal liquid. They were long thought to be 
animals from their peculiar movements, but are now recognised to have 
no claim to that title. The movements, like those of the phytozoaires, 
are owing to mechanical causes, and help to bring the spermatoozoida 
into proximity with the egg. These little bodies are the active 
agents in impregnation, the immediate fathers of us all ; they find their way 
to the neighbourhood of the egg, and conjugate with it, thus producing 
a fertile germ. They are discharged from their parent cells by the 
bursting of the latter, and are then conveyed by the duct leading from 
the testicle into the urethral canal, whence they are poured into the fe- 
male organs, in the act of copulation. They retain their fertilising 
power for but a short time after their discharge in warm-blooded ani- 
mals, namely, birds and mammals. In birds, their movements cease 
in a quarter of an hour after their discharge. In the cold-blooded ver- 
tebrate animals, — namely, reptiles and fishes, and in the invertebrata, 
they can live much longer, and remain active for days and even 
months in the female organs, fertilising several crops of eggs in suc- 
cession. 

The germ cells or eggs are produced in organs called ovaries . These in 
many animals are exceedingly like the testicles, being tubular and vesicular 
glands. So they are in the human embryo, for our organs, in their gradual 
developement in the womb, pass through stages similar to those which re- 
main permanent in the lower animals. Among all adult vertebrated ani- 
mals, including woman, the ovaries are solid bodies, composed of dense 
fibrous tissue, in which the germ cells or eggs lie imbedded. Each egg is 
enclosed in a parent cell or ovisac , called the graafian vesicle, and con- 
sists of a yolk sac , with a little cell called the germinal vesicle , amid the 
rolk. The egg of some animals, a*, for instance, of the fowl, is very large, 
but the egg of woman, and of all the mammalia, is so small as not to be 
visible to the naked eye. The size varies according to the degree of de- 
velopement the embryo is to reach at the expense of the egg alone ; for it 
is on the yolk of the egg that all embryoes are first nourished. The 
egg on quitting the ovary, before fecundation, consists only of the yolk sac 
with its contents ; in its passage down the oviduct it often receives, as in 
the fowl, a covering of albumen or white, and a shell. 

The means which nature adopts to effect the union of these sperm ana 

f jerm cells, are very various throughout the animal kingdom. In the 
owest animals .onsciousness and volition are scarcely at* all awakened, 
and their actions seem merely of an automatic kind. In them them is 
T^bably no more sexual feeling, nor sexual effort, than in plants. Many 
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It called the vutva> and it is bounded by the two labia o >ips. la tin 
anterior part of the vulva is a small erectile organ, analogous in lorn 
and structure to a diminutive penis, differing however in not being perfo- 
rated by a canal. It is called the and it highly sensitive like the 

gians penis. It is probably the chief organ of sexual enjoyment. 

At the posterior part of the vulva is the opening into the vagina^ the 
passage which leads up to the mouth of the womb, and into which the 
penis is introduced in coition. The vagina is about four inches long, and 
is very distensible, so as to admit the passage through it of so large a 
body as the child. It is membranous, and surrounded by bands of mus- 
cular fibres, which form a sphincter or closing muscle, which constricts 
the orifice of the vagina, where it joins the external genital fissure. In 
the virgin, before connection has taken place, there is generally a fold of 
membrane which stretches across the mouth of the vagina, leaving how- 
ever space for the passage of the menstrual discharge. This is called 
the hymen or maidenhead, and was formerly sought for as a test of vir- 
ginity, as it is generally ruptured in the first sexual connection, but it is 
now no longer depended upon. The pain felt in the first intercourse is 
caused by the rupture of this membrane, and the forcible dilatation of 
the vagina. 

The vagina Iead$ up to the uterus or womb, whicn jpens into it at its 
upper and anterior side, about three inches from the orifice of the 
vagina. The womb, that most important and wonderful organ, the first 
cradle of the human race,is, when unimpregnated, a small flattened pear- 
shaped body, about 3$ or 4 inches long, and 2$ broad, whose broad end is 
uppermost, while its lower end rests on the vagina. It is a hollow mus- 
cle like the heart, and like it, is composed of involuntary muscular fibre, 
whose actions are not dependent on the will. 

The upper and broadened part of the womb is called the body , and the 
lower, which is narrower, is the cervix or neck. 

The cervix is the part which rests on tue vagina, and in the middle of 
it is a small opening, leading into the womb, called the os uteri or mouth 
of the womb. It is so narrow as only to admit a small sound. The 
womb contains two little cavities, one of them in the body, the other in 
the neck. They can hold about equal quantities of fluid, namely, about 
uine or ten drops. Between them there is a narrow passage called the 
os internum or internal mouth. 

There are considerable anatomical differences between the body and 
the neck of the womb. The body is of a low vitality, consisting of mus- 
cular tissue, closely welted together, and with very few blood-vessels ; its 
cavity also has a very imperfect and rudimentary mucous membrane. 
The neck, on the other hand, has a higher vitality, it is much better 
supplied with blood-vessels, and its cavity, which is called the cervicm 
tonal , is lined by a thick mucous membrane, studded with numerous 
secreting follicles. Hence the neck is much more liable to inflammatory 
disease than the body, and hence also, it is rare that inflammation spreads 
either to the substance, or to the mucous membrane of the latter, though 
when it does so, it is exceedingly chronis and obstinate, like all in 
fiannnations in tissues of low vitality 
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The ovaries* which, like the testes in the male, are the most essential 
of all the generative organs, as they prepare the germs, which the others 
only serve to bring together and foster in their growth, are two small 
bodies, in size and shape like an almond, which are attached by mem- 
branous folds, called the uterine ligaments , to either side of the womb. 
Towards each of them a very minute tube, called the fallopian tube or 
oviduct, proceeds from the cavity of the uterus. 

The fallopian tubes are not united to the ovaries, but are provided 
with a bell -shaped mouth, which erects itself and clasps the ovary, when 
an egg is about to be discharged. 

The inside of the vulva and vagina is lined by a mucous membrane, 
which secretes, like similar membranes in other parts, a colourless 
fluid, serving to lubricate the passage. 

The female sexual organs lie between the bladder in front, and tho 
rectum or lower portion of the intestines behind. The urethra or urinary 
canal, is very short and wide in the female, not being more than two 
inches in length. It opens into the vulva, immediately in front of the 
orifice of the vagina. Behind the % alva, and separated from it by a space 
about an inch and a half in length, which receives the name of the per* 
ineum , is the anus ox opening of the intestine, which runs up behind the 
wall of the vagina. The uterus and ovaries lie between the bladder and 
the rectum in the middle of thePpelvis, (which is the lower part of the 
skeleton of the trunk, and is formed by the union of the haunch-bones 
and others) . The knowledge of these relations between so important 
organs, and the intimate nervous connection which exists between them, 
explain why in pregnancy, or in diseases when the womb alters in size 
the contiguous organs may be disturbed in their functions. 

The generative organs in both sexes are the last in the body to arrive 
at maturity. They are quite immature at birth, and it is not tili the 
epoch of puberty, that they become fully developed. Puberty consists 
essentially, in the ripening of the sperm and germ cells. It takes 
place in the male ar&bout the fifteenth or sixteenth year, and it is 
only then that the seminal fluid begins to be elaborated by the teoti- 
cles, and that the young man becomes capable of reproducing his 
species. Other changes accompany this maturation of the sporm cells. 
A larger supply of blood and nervous influence is sent to the sexual 
organs, and they grow rapidly, and hair appears about them. The 
larynx also becomes wider, and the voice deeper and rougher, and fresh 
rigour and energy pervade the frame. The sexual desires are also 
awakened, and become very powerful ; while involuntary emissions of. 
the seminal fluid with erections of the penis occur at times during 
sleep, showing the maturity of the sexual system. 

In woman, puberty occurs in our country, generally between four- 
teen and sixteen years of age. In hot climates it is one or two years 
earlier, and in cold ones later. It consists in the maturation of the 
reproductive organs. An increased supply of blood and nervous in- 
fluence is sent to these organs, so that they rapidly acquire their full 
developement, and begin to exercise, as in the male, a most powerful 
* I over the rest pf the constitution, physical and moral All 
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the sexual organs, together with the breasts, increase in size, and hair 
grows upon them. When the organs are fully developed and the eggs 
are ripe, there commences that wondrous chain of periodical actions, 
known under the name of menstruation or ovulation (the monthly lay* 
tag of eggs). At intervals, generally of four weeks, sometimes of h 
few days more or less, one egg, or in some instances more than one, is 
ripened and discharged from the or ary. This is accompanied by a 
periodical flow of blood to all the sexual organs, so that the ovaries 
become red and turgid, and the vagina and vulva have a dark red hue 
instead of their usual pink one. At the same time blood is discharged 
from the cavity of the womb, and escapes from the external genital 
fissure in drops. This is called the menstrual discharge, or the cata - 
metiia (in ordinary parlance, “ the courses ” or “ monthly illness M ) and 
l**.ts for from three to five days, amounting to about as many ounces. 

Menstruation in woman corresponds exactly with the period of heat 
m female animals, and differs only iu the unessential particular, that 
in woman there is an external sanguineous discharge. In all, the 
essence of the process is the periodical flow of blood to the sexual 
organs, and the maturation and spontaneous discharge of eggs from 
the ovaries. 

This theory of menstruation— namely, that u is connected with the 
spontaneous discharge of eggs , is one of the most recent and most impor- 
tant discoveries in physiology. Formerly, it was believed, that eggs 
were discharged from the ovaries only in consequence of sexual inter- 
course, and subsequent to fecundation, but now it is well ascertained 
that such is not the case. It was M. llaciborski who first discovered 
the fact of the spontaneous discharge of eggs, quite independently of 
any intercourse with the male, and who showed clearly that impreg- 
nation does not take place before but after the egg quits the ovary, and 
while it is in the oviduct, llis theory has been corroborated by many 
subsequent observers, and is now received by the great majority of 
scientific men. _ 

The egg escapes from the ovary by the bursting of its ovisac or pa- 
rent cell, and falls into the bell-shaped mouth of the fallopian tube, 
which, during the menstrual period, applies itself to the ovary and 
embraces it tightly. It is in this tube that fecundation takes place, if 
there have been previous sexual intercourse. If not, the egg passes 
slowly down through the fallopian tube into the cavity of the womb, 
where it continues to live, and to be capable of impregnation for a few 
days, then dies, and is discharged from the external passages. If 
fruitful intercourse have taken place, the seminal fluid, shed in the 
vagina, enters the mouth of the womb, and penetrates into its cavity, 
aided partly by the movements of the spermatozooids, partly by the 
action of little hair-like cilia, with which the mucous lining of the cer- 
vical canal is covered. It then mounts into the fallopian tubes, and 
there meets with the egg on its descent. The spermatozoon! conjugates 
With the egg, just as the two reproductive cells do in the humblest 
plant, and by this union a new human being is produced. It is worthy 
of remark, that the essential part of the generative act, namely, the 
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meeting of the sperm and germ cells, is as totally unaccompanied by 
consciousness or volition on our part, as it is in the lowest links ot 
the chain of being. In us also, generation is truly an automatic pro- 
cess. 

The fecundated egg now enters the cavity of the womb, and proceeds 
to develope itself into the future human being. The mouth of the 
womb becomes sealed up by a tenacious mucus, secreted by neighbour 1 * 
ing glands, and the womb gradually enlarges, as the foetus or ernbrjt 
becomes developed within it. For its developement the powers of the 
mother’s economy conspire ; a connection is effected between the blood- 
vessels of the foetus and of the parent, a plentiful supply of blood is 
sent to the womb, and the monthly discharge is suppressed. Thus 
from the blood of the mother the embryo is nourished and grows apace, 
and the womo also grows to an enormous size, so that at the end of 
pregnancy the little pear-shaped body has, without any thinning of 
its walls, become a huge globular mass, upwards of a foot long, and 
eight or nine inches broad, within which lies the infant, floating in a 
liquid, whose soft and yielding volume protects its tender limbs, as 
well as its mother, from injury. After nine calendar months have 
expired, the womb, which is a large hollow muscle, begins sponta 
neously to contract, and expel its contents, the vagina and vulva be- 
coming at the same time relaxed and loose, so as to permit the pas 
eage of the child through theifc. The womb's contractions, which take 
place at regular intervals of from five to twenty minutes, or there 
abouts, (gradually increasing in power and frequency,) and occasion, 
together with the dilatation of the passages, the pains of labour, pro - 
verbially so excruciating, first dilate the mouth of the womb, and 
then gradually force down the child, head-foremost, through the 
vagina and vulva into the world, which extraordinary distension is 
performed without any harm to the child or rupture of the maternal 
tissues. Having expelled the child, and shortly afterwards the pla- 
centa, or after-birth, (the mass of blood-vesBels by which the embryo 
drew its nourishment from the blood of the mother), the wontb con- 
tracts into a hard ball, and in a few days has returned almost com- 
pletely to its original size. These extraordinary developemcnts and 
actions are peculiar to the womb alone among muscles, and are with- 
out a parallel in the human frame. 

The physiological explanation of the venereal act is the following. 
At the stimulus of a sexual desire, the only true and healthy stimulus, 
the blood rushes into the erectile tissue of which the penis is 
composed, and thus it becomes capable of penetrating into the 
vagina. Its erection is aided by the contraction of muscles at 
its base. The sensitive nen^s on the surface of the glans, gradually 
loused by friction to a state of intense excitement, transmit this to 
the brain and spinal chord, which by a reflex action iause spasmodic 
and rhythmical contractions of muscles, which comp* ess the seminal 
vesicles, and expel the seminal fluid with considerable force through 
the ejaculatory aucts and the urethra into the vagina of the female, 
Let it be carefully observed with regard to the perfection of this «et 
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%y scientific observers in watching the developemental processes in the 
embryoes of a vast variety of plants and animals, and in endeavonring te 
gain a knowledge of the wondrous plan on which nature builds op the fab* 
Hcs of the animated world. An immense number of the most interesting 
facts have thus been ascertained, and several roost important laws dedu- 
cod from them , but the subject is wide and deep as nature, and much 
remains to be done before the relations between the various phenomena 
are clearly perceived, and the plan of organic structure satisfactorily 
made out. 

Probably the most important law of developement yet discovered is 
that which was first clearly enunciated by Von Baer, “ that develop© 
meat always proceeds from the general to the special. ’’ By this, is meant 
chat the earlier stages of any embryo are always the more general, that 
ss, common to a greater number of living beings, and that by each suc- 
cessive stage of developement, it becomes more specialized, and gradually 
proceeds through less and less general types of structure, till, at last, it 
ends in the individual. This will be better understood by an illustra- 
tion. The human embryo is at first exactly like all other embryoes, and 
like the simplest form of a living beiug; namely, it is a simple micros- 
copic cell. All living beings commence with this, and there is no dis- 
tinguishable difference between the germ of the humblest plant and of 
man. This, then, is the most general form of life. As yet, it is impo&sh 
ble to say whether the embryo is an animal or a vegetable. Suou, how 
ever, the tptcial marks of animality appear, but it is impossible to say, t 
which great class of animals the embryo tn longs, as it contains charac 
ters, which are general in all. Gradually, however, and by successor 
stages, it becomes apparent that the animal is vertebrate*!, next that i 
is a mammal, and afterwards that it is of the human species. Lastly, th< 
sex becomes apparent along with the peculiar and sjiecial character; 
which distinguish one individual from all others. In this , we see an ex- 
emplification of the great law of progress from the general to the special, 
which law comprehends every fact yet known. The rcientific classification 
of plants and animals proceeds in the same way from the general to the 
special. One great type of structure for instance, is found to be general 
throughout a large division of the animal kingdom : the modifications 
of that type are formed according to less general types ; and thus we 
proceed through a series of less and less general, or more and more 
special types, till' we get to the species and individual. Thus are formed 
the kingdoms, sub-kingdoms, orders, families, genera, and species of the 
botanist and zoologist; nay more, it is exceedingly probable, as Dr. 
Carpenter says, that the whole scale of being from the simple cellular 
plant, up to man, has been developed in the course of myriads of ages, 
according to the very same law, as that which presides over the deve- 
lopement of any single being. The organisms which first originated 
on the surface of the earth were probably those of the most general 
form ; and every plant and animal has successively arisen in strict ac- 
cordance with this great principle of gradual progress from the more 
general to the more special. 

From this account it will be bacu that the embryoes of all bdlofp 
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Invariably resemble each other daring some part of their oevelopemeati 
however unlike the adults may be ; 4Lnd that a man is not more dk« 
similar to the humblest plant, than he is to his own self when eon* 
tnencing life. Those animals are most nearly related to each other, 
whose developement proceeds furthest in the same direction, and thoia 
are most widely separated, which soonest diverge from each other in their 
derelopement. The fact that the powers of nature are sufficient to pro- 
duce a human being from a single cell, make it more comprehensible to us, 
how they may of themselves have sufficed iu the lapse of ages to developo 
the great chain of animated existence. In truth, the derelopement of man 
in the womb, is just an epitome of the derelopement of the whole living 
world ; beginning in a single cell, and ending in the wondrous perfection 
if humanity. It is the key, could we but rightly understand it, to the 
whole natural history of the origin and succession of life upon our planet. 
Nature here as it were repeats in miniature, and in the space of a few 
months, those grand evolutions and developeraents, which it cost her 
millions of ages to accomplish. 

Another great law of organic structure is the unity of type . By this 
is meant that a number of beings are formed upon the same fundamental 
plan, and have the same essential organs differing only in their relative 
developement. In the animal kingdom there are four great plans of 
structure, on each of which a large class of animals is built. These 
are the Radiate, the Molluscous, the Articulate, and the Vertebrate plans. 
All the animals constructed on any one of these, and more especially on 
the highest or vertebrate plan, are strictly comparable with each other. 
Thus all vertebrated animals are formed according to the same archetype 
or ideal plan, and all of them have essentially the same organs, although 
an organ which is largely developed in one animal may be merely rudi- 
mentary in another. A vertebrated animal however is not in the same 
way comparable with a radiate or articulate one, for their plans of struc- 
ture are widely different. Still, a very close and remarkable connection 
exists between the very lowest members of the vertebrate class, and the 
other classes, namely the molluscous and articulate ones. This is shown 
in the extraordinary little fish called the Amphioxus, whose peculiar or- 
ganisation was only lately pointed out. It is the lowest of all known 
vertebrate animals, and approaches in many respects very nearly to the 
lowest forms of the other classes* This is one instance of the general 
and instructive fact, that it is the lowest members of the various groups 
of living beings, which resemble each other, and not the highest of an 
inferior class and the lowest of the one above it, as is sometimes sup- 
posed. 

Moreover, all animals and all plants are comparable together in their 
earliest embryonic stages, and therefore there is doubtless some much 
more general plan of structure, which includes all living beings, could 
we but understand it. Newton, when reflecting on the wonders of ani- 
mated nature, said, “ I cannot doubt that the structure of animals it 
governed by principles of similar uniformity with that of the rest of the 
universe.** 

The vertebrate type to which man belongs U oommon to four desses of 
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animals, namely fishes, reptiles, birds, and mammals. These are all 
formed on the same plan, and possess essentially *the same organa, and 
the great difference we see in their shapes, arises from the wonderfnl way 
tn which the same parts are modified in different animals to suit special 
purposes. Thus the wing of a bat is essentially the same as the hand of 
a man ; the only difference being that the hones are developed in an ex- 
traordinary degree, and connected together by a membrane adapted for 

a *Wie vertabrate type exists in its lowest and most general form 
es, and gradually reaches its highest and most specialised one in 
man. The human embryo iu the womb passes through an analogous 
series of stages. It presents the characters successively of the embryonic 
fish, reptile, and bird, and all its organs successively pass through tran- 
sitory stages, which remain permanent in these inferior animals, and 
thus gradually reach their final highly specialised ami complex form. 

In this adherence to a fixed type, and to immutable laws, we see the 
signs of the workings of nature, which are so different from those of 
man. All the works of man, or of any voluntary* being, are directed to 
the accomplishment of some design, and we are constantly imputing the 
same designs to the works of nature. But this is a great error. The 
works of nature are produced by unconscious agencies, which do not 
operate from design, but from necessary adherence to fixed laws, lludi- 
ments of organs appear sometimes in the embryo and then fade away 
again ; and parts often remain through life in a rudimentary Ptate, and 
without subserving any purpose in the economy, but merely showing the 
fixity of the laws of developement, ami the necessary adherence to one 
type. Thus it is not from design that we are endowed with any of our 
organs, hut from necessity ; the eye was uot given to us in order that we 
might see with it, but we see with our eye, because it has been developed 
in us, in obedience to the resistless lawi of progressive evolution. 

The first processes of the developement of the human being, are as 
follows. The microscopic egg, it has been said, contains a minute yolk, 
and a little cell in its centre called the germinal vesicle. When ripe, this 
germinal vesicle becomes filled with young cells in its interior, then 
bursts, prior to fecundation ; and if the egg be then impregnated, devel- 
opement begins in one of these liberated young cells. It multiplies itself 
by splitting into two, and these two iuto four, and so on, just as the 
simplest plant or animal does. Each of the cells so produced draws 
round it a part of the yolk, which becomes invested with another cell- 
wall, and thus a mulberry mass of cells is formed, each having a share of 
the germinal capacity. The spermatic power, derived from the union of 
the contents of the spermatozoon! and the egg, is shared among all the 
cells which spring from the one first fecundated, and by this power the 
cells are enabled to transform themselves iuto the various organs of the 
body and to develope the faculties of the mind. It is a great law of 
developement, discovered by Professor Schwann, that all the tissuea 
and organs in the body commence in celts, just in the same way as the 
entire organism, Nature never forms any tissue, whether a muscle, a 
vessel, or a nerve, directly by the aggregation of molecules, but she first 
makes a cell and this ceil is transformed into the tissue. All our organs 
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originate in masses of cells, which are the most general form of ttnag 
tissue, and their gradual der elopement takes place by the tpeeial trans- 
formation of these cells. When once a cell has been transformed into a 
tissue, it loses its power of undergoing further developement, and heMf 
the phenomena of gemmation in the Tower organisms arise from the fact, 
that a number of the original germinal cells which are endowed with tin 
spermatic influence, remain untransforroed within them. Thus the buds 
of a plant are produced from the central pith, which consists of untrans- 
formed cells, and,the Polyp buds spriug from germinal celis, wiiidc. remain 
untransfbngpd within the body of the parent. The more cellular a plant 
or an aty^ai is, the greater in general is its power of propagating by 
genjip W*’, for the germinal capacity of the cells is not exhausted by 
* transformation . 

The generative organs are in all animals the last to attain their full 
developement. In man they, like the other parts of the body, pass 
through states resembling the permanent forms of the genital organs in 
the lower vertebrate animals, and gradually rise through the fish, the 
reptile, and the bird, to the mammal, and ultimately to the human type. 
For a long time the external organs of generation in the embryo are so 
alike in both sexes, that they are undistinguisbable ; their form is general 
to both male and female, but gradually the special characters of the sexes 
are produced. It is from the persistence of this embryonic similarity 
that the malformation called hermaphroditism , is sometimes occasioned. 
Developement is arrested at a certain stage, by some cause or other, and 
the external genitals continue to present the characters of both sexes. 
Several very curious cases of such hermaphroditispa have taken place, in 
which the individuals have passed their lives, married, and been received 
in society, as belonging to a different sex from their true one ; and the 
mistake has in some cases been discovered only on minute investigation 
after death. Other cases have occurred, where even the most scientific 
men were totally unable to come to a conclusion as to the sex of the in- 
dividual, from the appearance of the external genital organs during life. 
These cases, in which there is merely an arrest of developeroent in the 
external organs, are called spurious hermaphroditism ; but it is doubted whe* 
ther there ever was a case of true hermaphroditism, namely, where the 
esseutial generative organs, the testicles and ovaries, were fully developed 
in the same individual, aud both spenn and germ cells produced, as is the 
case in hermaphrodite animals, as the oyster or snail, or in monoecious 
plants. 

But a theory has lately been proposed, and received by many of 
the profoundest anatomists, that in truth all living beings, including 
roan, are hermaphrodite. This deeply interesting view is supported by 
many facts in the animated world, and seems consistent with the fund- 
amental unity of type. We have seen that in the lowest plants these 
seems to be no distinction of sex between the conjugating cells. Both ol 
ahem seem to have the same reproductive properties, and to combine in 
themselves the sperm and germ power. On ascending the scale we find 
very many plants and animals possessing both sets of sexual organs, 
•east of them self-fertilising and others not. In the snail, both eats of 
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organs an fully dereloped^ bat a doable sexual congress is necessary to 
impregnate the eggs. Now in the higher animals, including man, there 
is great evidence to show that each individual is really hermaphrodite, 
ana possesses both sets of organs, and the only difference in this respccf 
between them and the snail is, that one set of organs remains rudi- 
mentary and undeveloped in each sex. Man has the male organs fully 
developed and the female ones in a rudimentary state, and vice versa . 
Thus, the clitoris in the female is in reality the male penis. In the em- 
bryo the two organs are so alike, as not to be distinguishable ; bat the 
developement of the clitoris is arrested at an early stage, so that it remains 
small and imperforate, while the penis increases in size, and is closed 
beneath so as to form the urinary canal. In like manner the womb is 
represented in man by a minute cavity called the sinus pocularis in the 
prostate gland, &c. Thus, according to this view, the difference of sex is 
rather apparent than essential, and oil of us are truly hermaphrodite 
beings. 

Before taking leave of the interesting subjects of generation and de- 
velopement, some singular reflections arise on considering these wondrous 
phenomena. 

We call each human being a distinct individual, because he has been 
produced by an act of generation, and lives independently. Butin truth 
we are not distinct individuals. Each of us is formed of a part of his 
two parents, a part which is indeed separated from them, but which once 
was included in their individuality. Hence we are merely a part of our 
parents, largely developed, and existing independently ; and therefore, a 
man who has given birth to children, does not wholly die at death, but a 
part of him survives in his offspring. In this way, man is in a manner 
immortal on this earth. Children of the same families are in reality 
parts of the same parental organisms; allied to each other something 
like the different buds on a tree, or different polyps on a compound polyp 
stock, except that they spring from two instead of one parental orga- 
nism, and the connection between them has been cut at an early stage. 

But the whole human family, whether they are descended from a sin- 
gle pair of first parents, or from many, are so connected together by in- 
termarriage, that in reality they form one great consanguineous whole. 
The progenitors of all of us have at some time or other formed parts of the 
same body. Thus, mankind may be termed oue great composite indivi- 
dual, instead of a collection of individuals, nearly in the same way as the 
compound polyp. We form an organism, whose earlier parts are dead, 
and whose life is ever renewed afresh to the latest posterity by the re- 
union of certain of its component parts. 

Following the same train of thought further, it may be said that we 
are in the same way, though more remotely, connected with all other 
living beings, and form with them one great individual ; if it be true, 
as everything loads us to believe, that we hare been developed in con- 
tinuation with them. This great unity of life should serve to hind hi 
more closely to our fellow men and to all living things, and to increase 
the heartfelt sympathy between the different races and individuals el 
mankind. However widely separated by time and circumstances, weaie> 
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m reality all parts of the same being, and onr interests are uuiissolubif 
woven together. It is as impossible for one class of human beings to be 
wretohed without ultimately affecting the Happiness of all the rest, as lot 
one organ of the body to be long diseased wUhout involving the others. 

Another interesting reflection connected with the subject of genera* 
tion is, that every child must include in itself the mingled qualities of its 
two parents. Neither parent furnishes alone, the embryo, as was atone 
time believed, but both together, by the union of the sperm and germ 
cells. Therefore the child is just midway between the parents, and can 
possess no quality which did not exist in them. The qualities of the pa* 
rent, both mental and bodily, are blended together in the child so as to 
form a third being. The parental characters may indeed be disguised, 
as the properties" of oxygen and hydrogen are, when they combine to 
fonii water; but still they must be there, and it is most interesting to 
trace them. 

By an analytic comparison of the child with its two parents, we may 
gain an insight into the laws, just as definite and fixed as those of che- 
mistry, or any other part of nature, according to which two sets of quals* 
ties of mind and body are blended together, so as to form a third. If 
we possess any prominent gift of mind or body, the seeds of it must have 
existed in our parents ; and whether we inherit a good or a bad con- 
stitution, and a healthy or a delicate mind, depends entirely ou them, 
subject of course to the modifying influence of circumstances. It is 
commonly and vaguely said, that snch a child is like its parents and such 
another unlike ; hut the truth is, that every child is the mingled essence 
of its two parents, and must, if we look deep enough, be a thorough re- 
presentation of them. The laws of hereditary transmission, and of the 
commixture of parental properties in the child, are as yet little under* 
stood, bnt are a most important province for investigation. 

Neither is it yet known what decides the sex ; what are the causes 
which nroduce at one time a male, and at another a female. Some in- 
teresting experiments on this subject have been made on plants, (and 
here, as elsewhere, it is only by studying the problem in the lowest organ- 
isms, and so reducing it to its simplest expression, that we can hope to 
solve it) and it has been shown that in some monoecious flowers, male 
organs alone aie produced, if they be subjected to an excessive heat with 
little light ; and female ones alone, if these conditions be reversed* But 
with regard to the decision of the sex in the human being, nothing cer- 
tain has been discovered. 

Having thus given a short sketch of the pheroonena of generation and 
developement, I proceed to that which I believe to be by far the most 
Important of all subjects, in the present state of the world, namely, the 
diseases of the generative organs, viewed in connection with the evils of 
poverty and hard work. I snail give a short description of these diseases* 
and endeavour to trace them along with poverty to their great primary 
source. 

It ** in vain to treat of disease as a separate subject in the manner gen- 
erally pursued ; almost all prevalent diseases depend primarily on 
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great cause operating widely throughout our society, and unless they are 
traced to this, and means be taken to remove it, they cannot possibly be 
remedied or prevented. There is not a letter instance of this than the 
sexual diseases. These are inseparably bound up, as will appear here* 
after, with other great social miseries ; and thus the researches of medi- 
cine are so thoroughly interwoven with those of political economy, that 
neither science can lead to any good result without the other. 

It is from the want of perception of the dependence of these, and many 
other diseases, on deeply rooted social difficulties and errors, that so little 
has yet been done to prevent them. It is from studying disease as a se- 
parate entity, and not tracing its causes far enough back, by which its 
dependence on the great social embarrassments, and its inseparable col- 
nection with other fields of inquiry would be seen, that the efforts o' 
medicine are so frequently frustrated. It is not by endeavouring to cure 
individuals merely that human health can be advanced ; if the main- 
spring of the disease remain hidden and unattended to, individuals may 
Indeed be cored, but an endless succession of new diseases will constantly 
aviso to that the health of the race on the whole will make to advance 
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It it deeply to be regretted, that mankind are In general bo little ac- 
quainted with the laws of bodily health, and the penal tie* or rewards 
consequent on their observance, in the young world, it was long the 
custom to leave the care of men's spiritual welfare in the hands of a 
certain class, and it is only after progressive reformations, that we can 
clearly see how vain it is for us to trust to another, in matters where our 
own knowledge and judgment are required. 

The case is the same now-a-days with man’s bodily welfare ; he is too 
pre-occupied by other pursuits, to pay attention to this, and delivers 
himself over in health and sickness to the guidance of chance or tlii 
physician, a passive unreasoning instrument. 

And yet but little reflection is needed to show us, that m this, as well 
as in spiritual and moral matters, our own knowledge and independent 
judgment are required at every stop in life; that if we have not as full 
a knowledge of the body and of the paths to physical health and disease, 
as of the mind and the phenomena of its virtues and vices, our life is the 
sport of chance, and our brightest hopes are all liable to end in disap- 
pointment and misery ; that no m9htal culture or moral eicellence will 
avail us, if we are borne to the ground by bodily disease. The laws of 
our body will not be neglected ; they demand our attention, and woe to 
him who offends against them. 

Shall we then, like our ancestors, be content to remain as children, ou 
matters of snch infinite importance? It is said, that a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing, but truly none at all is still more dangerous, and 
far more unpardonable. Deeply convinced as I am, that there is no 
safety for man, till the laws that regulate our bodily health and disease 
be as well known to all, as any of the other most widely-spread branches 
of knowledge, I shall endeavour in this essav to give a short sketch of a 
class cf diseases, perhaps moro fatal at present to the health and hap- 
piness of our race than any other, and also from their peculiar nature, 
tf possible, less understood by the world at large. 

It is of the diseases of the genital organs that I shall speak, to which 
man and woman are most liable in the years that follow puberty. This 
is probably at the present day the most dangerous period of life, with 
the exception of the first year or two of existence ; net so much because 
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■lore die in it, but because the foundation of many chronic lingering di- 
seases is then laid, which may embitter all the rest of life’s cap. 

The great danger of the period arises from the fact of the genital 
organs, these mighty powers for the happiness or misery of each indi- 
vidual, then coming first into play ; and from the lamentable ignorance 
in which youth, and indeed the whole of society, is plunged, as to the laws 
of these organs. There is no subject at present on which such a dense 
cloud of ignorance, prejudice, and every imperfect and degrading feeling 
ties brooding, as upon the genital organs, and their whole nature and 
duties. To raise this veil of obscurity and shame, which degrades the 
sexual part of man, and to strive to show, by the lights which modern 
research has thrown upon it, the simple and beautiful natural laws to 
which it is subjected, like other parts of the economy, shall be my en- 
deavour in this essay. It is not sufficient that all men should become 
acquainted with the laws of health, as has been so admirably dwelt upon 
in some late popular works on physiology ; it is necessary also that we 
should be acquainted with the history of disease ; for it is as important 
that we should be aware of the penalty for breaking a law, as of the 
reward for obeying it. 

The great causes of the deplorable ignorance and prejudice which pre- 
vail on sexual subjects are, first, the erroneous moral views which ai« 
entertained regarding them ; and, secondly, the ideas of mystery and 
shame which are attached to them, and which must be completely over- 
come throughout society, before wo be rescued from the innumerable evils 
that overwhelm mankind at present from their diseases. Mystery 
always causes ignorance, which is of itself sin, and the parent of sin , 
and therefore every one of us should seek entirely to rid ourselves of such 
feelings on sexual subjects, and to view that part of nature, like all others, 
with the calm and reverential spirit that the pursuit of truth de- 
mands. 


rUBERTY IN THE MALE. 

• 

This period, which generally occurs about the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
it accompanied by important changes in the economy, connected with 
the developement of the genital or reproductive organs. Were anatomy 
and physiology as well Enown as the comparatively unimportant dead 
languages, it would be unnecessary to explain to any one, with a liberal 
education, the nature of these changes. They consist mainly, as has 
boon already mentioned, in the production of a new secretion, called the 
seminal fluid, by the testicles, and the simultaneous growth of the gene- 
rative organs, and increase of strength and manliness in the whole 
frame* . With this new bodily developement, come the fresh and power- 
ful feelings of sexual love, and the young man is impelled to new energy 
ef thought and action. 

It is at this time that the senses, and that part of our nature, which 
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we hate been unhappily in the habit of regarding &i a sort of aim of 
rebel against the other mental faculties, demand their free eoope ; and 
if these animal passions be unheeded, or unreasonably repressed, the 
whole organism is liable to become diseased. This is the season for 
routhful gaiety, and the amusements in which the two sexes join in 
friendly intercourse ; for passionate love with all its hopes and fears, 
delights and griefs ; in short for that part of our experience, which we 
are meant to draw more from the exercise of the passions, than from 
reflection. “ The man who reflects is a depraved animal,’* said Rousseau ; 
and the paradox, however exaggerated, is too often applicable to the 
youth of our time, prematurely enfeebled by care and thought. For 
our country is sadly deficient in those amusements so necessary for the 
health and happiness of youth ; too frequently the free and joyous com- 
munion which should prevail between die two sexes, is overawed by the 
asceticism of our morality, and shrinks into morbid shyness and bash- 
fulness, rendering distasteful the most agreeable society. How con- 
stantly do we see young people, poring over books till they become mere 
thinking machines ; or so intensely spiritual, that it would seem they 
nad escaped from their bodies ; or with natural tastes so perverted, that 
they become at last almost incapable of vigorous manly love! These 
evils arise from mistaken ideas of their duties to themselves and to their 
neighbours, from ignorance of the great sexual laws, which 1 shall now 
endeavour to the best of my knowledge to explain. 


LAWS OF THE SEXUAL ORGANS. 

One physiological law of supreme importance and universal application 
in our constitution is, that every several member must, in order to be 
vigorous and healthy, have a due amount of exercise, and that of the 
normal kind. Thus the eye must have light, the limbs motion, the 
intellect reflection, and our appetites and passions their normal grati- 
fication, else will they infallibly become enfeebled and diseased. Either 
excessive or deficient exercise is injurious ; and iu order to have a well- 
balanced bodily constitution, (just as much our honor and our duty, as 
a well-balanced mind), we must obey this law. The generative organs 
are subject to t as well as every other, and hence we shall see the duty 
and necessity of their having due exercise from the time of their ma- 
turity, which takes place at puberty, till that of their decline. If this 
be neglected, they will be enfeebled, and although in some coses, when 
ether parts of the system take on a vicarious action for the unexercised 
genital organs, aajording to another admirable physiological law ; in 
other words, though, by directing the mind to other thoughts and pur- 
suits, and strengthening the frame by exercise (according to the advice 
so often given by physicians to the youth of both sexes, whose health is 
guttering from their uiigratified sexual appetites), though thus in some 
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i health and rigour may apparently be retained, yet it is compara- 
tively rarely, and only in very favourable circumstances, that this will 
) the case ; and even in these, 1 do not consider the health perfect, 
hero one organ or passion acts vicariously for another, and has thereby 
louble work to do, I feel convinced, that when we have a far higher 
standard of health than passes current in the present sickly state of our 
society, such deviations from it will not be permitted. 

If on the other hand, the genital organs be excessively exercised, they 
rill in like manner become enfeebled ; just as the excessive indulgence 
ind dwelling on the feeling of love, detracts from the beauty of the 
moral character ; as is exemplified iu some amatory poets, and in the 
lissipated pleasure hunters, who sacrifice ail the rest of their nature to 
his one passion. 

Further, if the mode of their exercise be not the normal one, the con- 
sequences will be still worse, for nature allows uo departure from her 
plan with impunity. By the most beautitul and delicate adjustment, 
die has so united our health and happiness to the natural and normal 
mode of sexual gratification, that we cannot depart in the least from 
it without being injured. This, every one will understand to be the case 
n the injurious habits of self-pollution ; but it is not so generally uu- 
lerstood, that even in sexual intercourse, the more intense and genuine 
is the passion felt, the more will its gratification stimulate and elevate 
mind and body. Love should be real and intense, free from all fear and 
raspicion, in order to produce its best effects on man. When mercenary 
)r clandestine, iu which case the mind is suspicious, solicitous, or, es- 
pecially ou the female side, apathetic, it cannot be said to be normally 
indulged. 

1 now proceed to speak of the diseases of the genital organs arising 
from the ignorance and neglect of these laws of healthy exercise. These 
constitute a most important class of diseases, which may be named the 
unital diseases, iu contradistinction to the venereal ones, from which 
mey are totally different. The former arise from neglect of the laws of 
tmaithy exorcise, Ac., and are not infectious ; whereas the latter are pro* 
ase4 by contagion, and are of a completely different nature. 
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I? it moit unwise to suppose that our chiet duty with regard to our 
appetites and passions is to exercise self-denial. This quality is far from 
being at all times a virtue ; it is quite as often a vice ; and it should by no 
■mans be unconditionally praised. Every natural passion, like every 
organ of the body, was intended to have normal exercise and gratification ; 
and this it is to which every individual and society at large should as- 
pire. It is always a sign of imperfection in an individual, or in society, 
if the normal requirements of all their members be not duly provided for. 
At piesent, in this country, abstinence or self-denial in the matter of sex- 
ual love is much more frequently a natural vice than a virtue ; and instead 
of deserving praise, merits condemnation, as we may learn from the mode 
in which all-just nature punishes it. Wherever we see disease following 
any line of conduct, we may be certain it has been erroueous and sinful, 
for nature is unerring. Sexual abstinence is frequently attended by con- 
sequences not one whit less serious than sexual excess, and far more 
insidious and dangerous, as they are not so generally recognised. While 
every moralist can paint in all its horrors the evils of excess, how few 
are aware that the reverse of the picture is just as deplorable to the in- 
partial and instructed eye ! 

The yonng man enters on the period of puberty with an imaginatiiM 
glowing with the ideas of love and romance he has read of, or conceived in 
his own visions of happiness, and all these receive ten-fold intensity from 
the stimulus of the new bodily developemeut. If this have no natural 
outlet, the consequences may be most fearful and deplorable. Thrown 
npon himself by the asceticism of our morality, he is very liable to con- 
tract the habit of solitary indulgence, the banoful effects of which I 
shall describe under the head of the abuse ot the sexual organs. If he 
do not: if, persuaded by the theoretical lv received, but by no means 
generally practised, views on moral subjects which surround him, he ab- 
stain from all sexual gratifications, he is exposed to the following evils, of 
which, if we look around us, we may see too many examples. Haunted 
by s matory ideas, and tormented by frequent erections of the sexual or- 
'an i, the spirited youth wars manfully for the citadel of his chastity; 

takes refuge in study, in severe bodily exercise, in platonios, the nq- 
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happy one r and reasons on Iovo instead of feeling it ; and perhaps at last 
it so unfortunately successful, that the strong sexual passions and erec- 
tions vanish together. But not with impunity, do we triumph over any 
part of our nature. Ho now becomes restless and dissatisfied, he loses his 
serenity and active vigour of mind, ho is distracted by nervous irritability 
and probably dyspepsia, that frequent attendant on mental anxiety ; weak 
and exhausted, he cannot fix his attention on the objects he would wish 
to study; his intellect, formerly vivid and elastic, has become turbid and 
sluggish, and instead of the objective and impetuous passions of youth, he 
becomes morbidly shy and bashful, wrapping himself in subjective spe- 
culations, so that the very thought of woman’s society is often distasteful 
to him. Poor fellow! is this the result of his imagined good conduct? 
Nay, but the penalty for a youth unphysiologically spent. If we examino 
into the cause of this train of evils, we shall find it to be the enfeeble- 
ment of the genital organs from disuse , besides the exceedingly per- 
nicious effect, that a powerful natural passion has when repressed upon 
all the rest of the mind. Subject to the frequent excitement of erotic 
ideas, the genital organs have been denied all normal exercise, and the 
effects of this arc now manifest. The penis may be shrunk and flabby, the 
testicles soft, and even, in extreme cases, greatly atrophied ; the erections 
which, when vigorous, arc a sign of power in the organ, have in great 
part disappeared, and perhaps involuutary discharges of the seminal fluid 
have been established. These discharges, when they occur unfrequently 
and in a healthy person, have often but little bad effect on the health, 
although perhaps they should always, when proceeding from abstinence, bo 
considered as a warning that sexual exercise is required; they occur gen- 
erally at the time of puberty, as a sign of the maturity of the organs ; 
but when they are frequent, proceeding from irritability and enfeeblemeut, 
and acuuire a morbid habit of recurrence, they form one of the most mis- 
erable diseases to which man is liable, and which I shall describe more 
fully under the head of spermatorrhoea. 

If this disease be established, the young man sinks gradually into a 
gloomy hypochondria, an invariable attendant in a greater or less de- 
gree, on any seminal weakness ; he begins perhaps a system of mental 
analysis, which may lead, according to his disposition, to a hopeless 
scepticism, or to a religious melancholy; society is a burden to him, 
and the love of his friends an annoyance. His health becomes much im- 
paired, all the symptoms marking nervous weakness, for such is always 
the effect of loss of the seminal fluid. Night briugs no consolation 
after the gloomy day, for he lives in constant dread of nocturnal dis- 
charges of semen, which weaken him so much, that in the morning he feels 
as itbound down by a weight to his couch. He goes from one physican 
to another, but is probably rather injured than benefited, for all but 
the natural remedy, namely, sexual counexion, can do little good, and 
may do much evil. And how few English physicians are there, whs 
have the courage, even if they have the knowledge, to prescribe, nay eveu 
to tell the patient, of this one and only physiological remedy ! No ; overawed 
by the general erroneous moral views on these subjects, they shriuk from 
Upir duty of asserting the sacrednew of the bodily laws in opposittaT te 
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•D preconceptions. At moot, perhaps, some more scientific physician 
will tell the unhappy sufferer from abstinence, that marriage U the only 
thing for him ; but this is like the prospect of the distant shore to the 
drowning roan. It would be the most rash and immoral act, for a 
man hypochondriacal ami impotent, to stake another's fortunes, as well 
as his own, on so uncertain a chance ; were it even possible that he 
should change his robes of grief for a marriage garment, in so sudden a 
manner. The true and only remedy for the evils arising from abstinence, 
is a moderate indulgence in sexual intercourse, together with the freedom 
from study, exercise and amusements in the open air, and other means of 
satisfying the wants of our animal nature. By these means, if the disease 
have not progressed too far, and if the constitution have not been tam- 

r sd with by unnatural remedies, health and happiness will in general 
soon and readily restored. ‘Vigour of body will return along with a 
generous self confidence and manly bearing, without which youth is not 
itself. 

It may be objected to these facts, that there are others, who remain 
strong an 1 healthy, though they be rigorously abstinent This may be 
true in some cases, v/here the constitution is strong, the temperament 
not very erotic, and the pursuits not of too sedentary, iudolcnt, or stu- 
dious a nature. But there is nothing that leads to more unphilosopliic&i 
views, than this idea, that what one man may do with comparative 
impunity is equally safe for another. Complete sexual abstinence is in 
every case uu evil, aud more especially so in the years immediately after 
puberty, as then the imagination on sexual subjects is most vivid aud 
p>werfal from their novelty, aud also from the instinctively sensuous 
direction of that part of life ; in afler years, when the body has gained 
greater firmness of fibre, and the mind more sedateness and reflection, 
especially if the sexual passions have been duly and natnrally gratified in 
their fitting season, the injurious effect of abstinence is not so great. , We 
may observe on looking around us, every different degree of its evil effects; in 
some young men it may proceed to the extreme results I have mentioned 
above, the establishment of great seminal weakness, and total loss of 
energy of mind and body ; while in the majority of cases but minor de- 
grees of lassitude of body, and irritability, depression, and sluggishness 
mind will be produced, a benumbed and confnsed state of the mind being 
a very frequent and characteristic symptom ; but in no case will the phy- 
sical and moral nature of a man who is rigorously abstinent, be so high 
as it should be, had it the due and necessary stimulus of moderate sex- 
ual gratifications. 

What prevents this certain truth from being acknowledged, is the fact, 
that all but married love, which it is impossible for the yonng man to ob- 
tain, is so degraded by the commonly received moral views on sexual sub- 
jects, that the youth who indulges in it, is necessarily to f. certain 
extent degraded, besides running great risks from the venereal di rases, 
which have been so shamefully neglected and looked down upon Hence 
the young man is placed in this most unhappy dilemma ; either he most 
be abstinent, and in so doing not only make himself wretched, dissatisfied, 
ir diseased, by the repressing of the most powerful passion, the <Ml» 
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cegulation of wnich the whole of his youth’s and manhood’s development 
iepends, more than on perhaps, any thing else at the time, but also be 
false to his duty, and the principles of physical religion, which enjoin the 
due exercise of all parts of his body ; or, if he follow the dictates of his 
nature, he has to indulge iu an intercourse generally, nay invariably, of 
a most degraded kind, where true love, honour, openness, and sense of 
right, are replaced by mercenary, suspicious, and heartless feelings, and 
the obscure sense of sin and degradation ; besides this he runs the risk 
of catching venereal complaints, which may destroy his whole life, and 
which from their nature, mode of origin, and the degrading light in 
which society regards them, are the most painful and litter of all 
diseases. 

To remedy these great evils, it is the part of every well-wisher of hi? 
kind, and more especially of all the youth, to endeavour to attaiu a truer 
knowledge of this most important subject iu its physical and moral aspects, 
and to remove the mass of ignorance and secrecy which surrounds it, and 
to which so many have been sacrificed. The principle which should be 
kept steadily iu view is — that a due and natural amount of exercise for 
the organs, and gratification of tho passions connected with them, should 
be aimed at for every individual in society ; and that if a society be so 
constituted, that this caunot be obtained, there must be something radi- 
cally defective iu its constitution, which we should seek with all patience 
and diligence to rectify ; that abstinence and excess are aliko pernicious, 
and that an individual is equally culpable, if he allow mind or body to be 
weakened or thrown off its balance, by either too much. repressing or too 
much indulging these natural feelings ; and that the ideal of a good clia- 
acter is as little possible, with the exclusion or imperfect exercise of toe 
sexual passions, as of any other natural or virtuous quality. 

Hence, we must ackuowledge, that every man, who has not a due 
amount of sexual exercise, lives a lifo of natural imperfection and sin ; 
and he can never be certain how far nature’s punishment for this will 
proceed in his case. I am well aware how intricate and difficult ore 
many of the social question*, which are involved in these relations of the 
sexes ; but such questions are incapable of solution without reference to 
tho physical laws of the generative organs ; and nothing but confusiou 
and misery can arise from the mysterious way in which these subjects 
are at present viewed. The youth of both sexes are at present almost 
uniformly suffering to a greater or loss degree from the evils caused by 
this ignorance ; the female sex especially, as is seen iu the matter of pros- 
titution, are placed in the most appalling and heart-rending position of 
degradation and misery, in which any class of human beings, not even 
excepting the slaves, have been placed in the world’s history ; and such 
evils are more than sufficient to show the inadequacy of our present moral 
views, and to make us strive iu every possible manner to gain more in* 
tight Into so important a subject. 
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Tbv eril effects of excessive venereai Indulgence are not so often met 
with among us as those of abstinence or abuse. The reason is, that there 
are many natural checks on excessive sexual intercourse, which do not 
exist in solitary indulgence. Besides this, auy abnormal gratification of 
the sexual passions is much more dangerous both physically and morally, 
than the natural one. 

Venereal excesses arise in many cases more from ignorance and impru- 
dence, than from confirmed sensuality. There is nothing perhaps, in 
which constitutions differ more, than in the amount of sexual exercise 
they can severally bear. Among men we shall find every degree of difler- 
ence in this respect, from those of exceedingly erotic temperament and 
powerful frame, like tho extreme ease of a Greek mentioned in M. Lalle- 
mnnd'8 work on spermatorrhma, who for yearn indulged in sexuai 
connection several times a day, to those who are injured by 
indulging oftener than once, or at most twice, a week. The cause of 
this difference lies, first, in the nervous temperament ; those who are of 
an erotic disposition being catteris paribus , more capable of, and less in- 
jured by immoderate venereal indulgences than the more lymphatic ; also 
in the strength or weakness of the muscular developemcnt ; and also tot 
great degree on men's habits of life. Those who take plenty of exercise 
in the country air and live well, are less subject to injury from frequent 
venereal indulgence, than the studious or indolent. Nothing seems to 
have greater influence in weakening sexual power than overwork of tho 
brain. The student Is therefore liable to suffer from slight excesses, which 
would be unfelt by one of more healthy pursuits. In tbiB matter, as in 
all other physical gratifications, we must sedulously bear in mind, that a 
greater indulgence demands from us greater exertions to maintain the 
balance of the constitution. Thus if a man drink, smoke, or exerdie his 
brain, or his sexual organs, to a great extent, he will infallibly become ex- 
hausted and diseased, unless he at the samo time take plenty of exercise 
in the open air, and live otherwise a healthy life. 

Although it is difficult to give any general rule in a matter, in which 
different constitutions vary so much, yet it may perhaps be said, that 
about twice a week is the average amount of sexual intercourse of which 

t majority of those who lire in towns are permanently capable, withos* 
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injury ; while for the delicate, once a week, or even leas, may often be suffi- 
cient. But each individual should be guided by his own sensations ; and 
whenever he feels at all exhausted or enervated by sexual indulgences, he 
should recognise that he has exceeded his natural powers, and practise 
greater moderation. Excesses are often committed from ignorance of the 
amount of sexual intercourse which the constitution can bear ; as well at 
from the desire to please, and not to appear deficient in what is justly re* 
garded as a proof of manly vigour ; but no man should allow hi nisei! to be 
tempted to exceed his true powers by such feelings, nor should any woman 
permit so dangerous an error. A or eat deal of mischief is done by two 
persons of unequal constitutions being matched together, as is so frequently 
seen in married life. Here the wife either exhausts the hushand, or tho 
husband the wife, the weaker party being constautly tempted to exceed 
their strength. This shows us, that in all sexual relations, as in the other 
relations of life, we should have a careful consideration for the health aud 
happiness of others, as well as of ourselves, and never allow our partner 
to overtask his or her energies for our own gratification. It is not so 
much from selfishness that such a mistake is made, as from ignorance, 
and still more from the lamentable morbid delicacy, which prevails of 
sexual matters, and which prevents all open aud rational conversation 
on them, even between those who have the most intimate knowledge of 
each other. 

Those who are most frequently found to suffer from venereal excesses are 
young married couples, especially if they be of weak constitutions, and 
excitable temperament ; young men of very dissipated habits ; and those 
who are at the same time, hard students. The effects are very similar to 
those of abstineuce — namely, increasing weakness, nervous irritability, 
loss of appetite, impaired digestion, hypochondria and disgust with life, 
and distaste for female society ; mental irresolution and enfeeblement, 
and all tho symptoms of nervous exhaustion, which may well be expect- 
ed to follow the lavish expenditure of a fluid so vitally important as the 
semen. A weakness of the genital orgaxs is here also produced, and in- 
voluntary seminal discharges may be established, whicli will reduce the 
patient to tho last degree of wretchedness. Besides this, the moral cha- 
racter, in the very sensual aud dissipated, becomes selfish, aud in many 
other respects most imperfect aud lamentable *, results which we should 
endeavour to remedy by training the mind to self-denial, exercise in other 
directions, and the noble aspiration for the happiness of others equally 
with their own ; just as in the opposite case of abstiuence, wo had to urge 
attention to the gratification of tbs scusual passions, as constituting 
no less important a duty. 

As for the treatment of disease from excesses, if the case be a slight one, 
and the result of ignorance, the individual should be warned to be more 
moderate, to take exercise in the open air, tho shower bath, and other 
means of strengthening the constitution ; and at the same time not to give 
himself np so much to the relaxing and effeminating feelings of love and 
sexual pleasures, which never fail, when too much indulged in, to detract 
from the beauty and health of the whole character. It is from being 
too exclusively devoted to these feelings, that southern and orie&tal 
nations, amatory poets, and also many of our youth of both sexes with 
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keen End ungratified passions, lose the beauty and force of tiKfei > <;hara6» 
ter ; that luxury and effeminacy have crept in and spoiled the civili- 
sation of so many lofty empires. The true principle is, that all parts of 
our being should be alike duly exercised ; that none should be either too 
much repressed, or too prominently indulged ; and this balance of cha* 
racier is what we should aspire to attain. 

We shall not in general nave nearly so much difficulty in checking 
excess in this case, as in that of solitary indulgence ; for, as Rousseau sayf 
in his Emille, “ Shouldest thou fall into the unhappy habit of self-pollu* 
tion, my poor Emille, 1 would pity thee ; but 1 would not hesitate a 
moment ; I would bring thee at once to know woman’s society, well aware 
that it is far easier to detach thee from her, thau from thy self.' * Thit, 
us will be seen hereafter, is the height of science on the subject. 

But if the case have proceeded far, we may have to deal with the most 
aggravated form of semiual weakness. The patient may have involuntary 
nocturnal, or, still worse, diurnal discharges. In this case it will be re« 
quisite to resort to powerful remedies. Cauterization of the prostatic por- 
tion of the urethra, over the mouths of the ejaculatory ducts, has been 
found by M. Lallemand very serviceable in such cases, but it should not 
be done till other hygienic means have failed ; and, as M. Lallemand ex- 
pressly cautions us, it should not be applied more than twice in the same 
case, as this will shew the benefit it is capable of doing. But it is an in* 
finite pity, that the disease should be allowed in any case to proceed so 
far unchecked ; for, if they only knew their duty, few would be so foolish 
tr unrestrained as to risk all their hopes in life in the headlong paisa* 
of one sensual enjoyment, 
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| comk now to consider one of the roost serious and frequent causes of 
disease in youth ; one which ruins more constitutions than enters into 
the conception of the uninstructed. Any one who reads M. Lalleroand's 
work will see, that by far the majority of the worst cases of semina. 
weakness are owing to this cause. Its evil effects are confined to ne 
cne class, but are found in all ranks of society ; and there are few rocks, 
on which the health of more individuals is wrecked. The unfortunate 
habit of solitary indulgence or masturbation, is frequently contracted 
at schools or elsewhere, and often adopted more out of sport or ignorance 
of the consequences it may lead to, than from any more serious purpose. 
However, the habit grows on the young man, and if he be not diverted 
from it, may gradmuly master his powers of mind and become almost 
irresistible. Some of the cases given by M. Lallemand show the sur- 
prising extent to which this practice may be carried ; some of his pa- 
tients owned, that they had been in the habit of exciting seminal emis- 
sions from ten to twenty times daily, and this during a long period of time. 
In others, a far more moderate indulgence soon brought on the worst 
••esnlts; for in this, as in the case of venereal excesses, different consti- 
tutions will be very differently effected. Heuce, of those who acquire 
the habit, some may escape with little injury, while others may bring 
on the most intractable seminal disease, which will prostrate their powers. 
Those who are most likely to suffer, are young men of a shy and rctiriug 
Imposition, whose bashfulness prevents them from stepping across the 
zulph, which in this country separates the sexes. Others of a mora 
forward character, though they may for a while indulge in the practice 
(which, were the truth known, probably few meu have not done more 
or less) yet soon relinquish it, for the more natural and infinitely more 
desirable sexual intercourse, and thus any injury they may have done 
themselves is soon corrected. 

But in the case of the shy or studious youth, or the sensualist, who 
is too absorbed in the pursuit of his new pleasure to think of any other 
consideration, the habit, once formed, bas a great tendency to increase. 
The more it is indulged, the weaker does the will become, and the men 
perverted the imagination ; the shyness increases to a morbid degree, and 
indeed this great irresolution and timidity is one of the most marked 
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liras of the existence of the practice. After it has been con tinned At 
a length of time, proportioned to the frequency of its repetition, aUd 
the strength of the individual, the powers of the constitution begin gra* 
dually, or sometimes suddenly, to break down. All the symptoms ol 
exhaustion and debility, which have already been described, as cons** 
qucnt on seminal weakness, appear. Nocturnal, and in the further 
progress of the complaint, diurnal involuntary seminal losses take place. 
The countenance often becomes pale and wan, the sight weak, the frame 
emaciated, ami the whole nervous system much enfeebled. Incapacity 
for study or any mental exertion, gradually comes on, and may proceed 
in extreme eases to sucli an extent as to border on idiocy. M. Laiiemand 
gives several cases, where idiocy or insanity was produced by the long 
continued practice of this habit. The moral effects are as striking as 
the physical. Morbid shyness and timidity, especially in female society, 
is one of the most frequent effects, and is much more marked in these 
cases than in weakness resulting from abstinence or excess. The pa- 
tient looks like one conscious ol some secret shame. Poor fellow! this 
very dread, so uncalled for, of the judgment of the re>t of us faltihlo 
mortals, is one of the chief obstacles to his emerging from the slough 
of despond. There are of course many also of holder disposition, in 
whom this shyness is not so marked. 

All these symptoms are connected with, and dependent on, the enfee- 
hlenientof the genital organs from abitrr, and the consequent involuntary 
discharges of the seminal fluid. This is probably the first thing to ex. 
cite the youth’s attention and alarm, at the consequences of his nets. 
Awakened from his sickly joys by the frequent occurrence of nightly pol- 
lutions, (which I shall describe more fully under the head of sperma- 
torrhoea), he is horror-struck at finding himself entaugled in the net ol 
disease. His imagination heightens tenfold his real danger; and when 
he finds that his strength daily decreases under this fatal drain, and 
that nothing lie can do will arrest it, he at length resorts to inedicut 
advice, overcome by shame at his confession, which he thinks will sound 
dreadful to the medical car. Did he but know how little the physician, 
who has seen the worst thatdiscate and rashness can do, thinks of judging 
either his boyish folly or his complaint too seriously. I.ueky is he 
if his tale come to the kindly ear of a benevolent and skilful man, whose 
object will be to bind up the wounds of his bleeding conscience, and euro 
his malady, and not to the advertising and generally ignorant empiric, 
who bunds his fortunes on the sufferings of hts fellow-beings. 

It is a disgrace to medicine and mankind, that so important a class 
of diseases, as those of the genital organs, have become the trade and 
speculation of unscientific men, because forsooth they are looked upon 
unfavourably by society, and even by some of our own profession. Until 
ibis class of disease receive due respect from all, and till no greater 
tliine attach to them, than to any other violation of natural laws and 
consequent disease, so long shall we he disgusted by the degrading ad- 
vertisements of ‘‘silent friends,” “euros for certain diseases,” Ac., in 
reading which one’s breast glows with indignation and sorrow, or, if he 
Be u sufferer from these miserable diseases, sinks to the dust in hnroi* 
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nation. The very existence of these degrading advertisements shows 
the erroneous mode in which theseiual organs and their diseases are 
regarded ; and it is not the empiric on whom the real blame for them 
should rest, but the spurious delicacy which makes a mystery cf all 
these subjects, and thus inevitably consigns them to the destructive and 
mercenary treatment of this body of men. Is not the misery entailed 
by these complaints desolating enough, without the consciousness of ths 
reproaches or contempt of our fellows, instead of their heart-felt pity » 
What generous mind does not feel the beauty of M. Lallemand's remark, 
“ Instead of blaming those unfortunates, ought wo not rather to pity, 
and still more to relieve them?” Let us go yet a step further in the 
path of the true physician, acknowledging it as our principle, aver 
to reverence and love every human being, totally irrespective of his 
actions ; and in all cases not to seek to hate or reproach, far less to 
despise any, but rather to love and benefit them to the utmost of our 
power. There is no subject in which those beautiful principles of the 
true physician are so lost sight of by the world, as in all sexual matters ; 
whoever offends against any law of the prevailing moral code, how- 
ever little grounded on truth, or however much his errors may have 
been owing, as in this matter of self-pollution, to the unnatural strict- 
ness of the code itself, is visited by a shower of contempt, hatred, and 
all evil passions: whenever any one ventures to dispute the moral code, 
society treats him worse than a dog; in short there is perhaps no subject 
at present, the very mention of which rouses such a host of prejudices, 
and so completely deprives a man of his usual moderation and common 
souse, as the sexual one. 

But such a state of things has lasted too long and cannot continue ; 
too many of us have deeply suffered, and keenly feel the degradation 
caused to mankind by so scandalous a treatment of a subject so near 
to its deepest interests ; and it would bo desirable that those who en- 
tertain truer and more rational views on sexual matters, should ener- 
getically strive to introduce a better and happier state of things thau 
now exists. Times have changed since the so-called animal passions 
endangered by their excesses the otnvr parts of man's nature, when 
the sympathies and exertion* of the physicians of mankind were en- 
listed on the side of tfic latter ; at the present day, it is our sensual 
part which is unduly repressed, and thus must philamhrophy change its 
aspect. It is amazing, how little general philanthropy has yet done 
for these sexual diseases, or indeed for any disease ; and yet what spec- 
tacle is more deplorable, than tne nooie spirit of man wallowing in the 
gulph of misery, into which these and the numberless other fleshly ills 
pluuge him! lie who Has known the depths of physical impotence 
or agony, feels how slight in comparison seems to him all purely mental 
suffering. I would not cnlargo so much on these things, were it not 
in this essay, my earnest purpose as much to provent disease, as to 
describe its naturo and cure. And how shall disease be prevented, 
unless all of us becomo keenly alive to its indnite evil and misery, and 
loam to sympathise as profoundly iu physical os in moral suffering ? 

Nothing has done more harm to medicine and to humanity, than the 
k>w and grovelling ideas attached most irreverently to some parts of the ha* 
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body, and especially to the organs of which I am treating, tod the 
excretory organs. Unhappy mortals, it pleases ns to make a Jest or a 
mystery of these parts of out frame and their necessities. We would be 
rarely spiritual and soar above these bodily indecencies, and strive if we 
can to forget them. But they will not be forgotten, and all our folly re* 
turns on our own heads. If we do not reverence and study them, and 
their laws, exactly as much as any other parts, our sufferings will surely 
leach us our neglect. The one great remedy for this, is to make anatomy 
and physiology as well known to all men and women, as any othet 
branch of necessary knowledge. Then will the mystery, shame, and dis- 
gust, disappear before the mast perfect, and in all its parts equally beautiful, 
type of material organisation ; and the mind, ever degraded by mystery 
and ignorance, lose its morbid feelings in the clear light of truth. With- 
out the hope that these changes will ere long be effected, • how could we 
behold, without a feeling of despair, victim after victim perishing of the 
same disease, through ignorance of its nature and cause? 

The disease before us — namely, self-pollution, is one of the most fatal 
examples of this ignorance. Who is there to warn the youth against this 
habit, and to instruct him in the laws of his sexual nature? Society 
stands aloof with the air of offended purity ; the subject is an interdicted 
one, oven to family confidence ; the youth is thus left to his owu devices 
in utter ignorance of the way to guide this new power, which, at that 
time of life, sways, and was meant to sway the whole being, more absolu'Aly 
than almost any other feeling ; and thus are thousands ruined with- 
out a hand being stretched out to save them. 

The true and only preventive means for this most ruinous habit, is to 
instruct youth in the laws of the genital organs, and to alter the strict- 
ness of the moral code ; of which subject I shall speak more fully hereafter. 
As long as the present rigorous sexual code continues, so long will the 
whole of our youth of both sexes be liable to this disease, along with the 
other genital and venereal complaints. Masturbation is practised only 
because the natural sexual intercourse cannot be attained, or because 
its attainment is difficult and dangerous. Were it readily attainable 
without the danger of disease and the degradation of illicit intercourse, 
masturbation would rarely if ever be resorted to, and one of the most 
fearful and prevalent causes of disease, moral and physical, eradi- 
cated. 

I now come to speak of the treatment of the evils arising from mas* 
turbation. It is in vain to seek to care such a patient, when once semi 
oal weakness has been established , without natural sexual exercise. Is 
this disease it is doubly requisite, not only to give a healthy exercise to 
the enfeebled parts, bnt to prevent a morbid one ; and we may be assured 
that even in the most favourahJe cases, where the patient*! will is still 
powerful, and the beauty of hifcharacter bnt little obscured, he will not 
long be able to resist entirely, bnt unless a natural outlet be given for bit 
passions, he will sooner or later recur in some degree to his former habits. 
It is not enough that he be informed of the true physiological remedy 
Vnt the necessity and natural duty of it should be impressed upon him 
ti he will otherwise most frequently be deterred from using U, eithw 
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ii y' bashfulness, involution, or fear of contracting di s ease . There are 
pome physicians, who, convinced by M. Lalleraond's eloquent, demon* 
stration of the necessity of this remedy in snch a complaint, mention 
It indeed to the patient, but in so careless and unimpressive a way 
Jas if they were ashamed of their advice, or made a jest of the matter,) 
that the patient never adopts it ; and indeed it is evident, that in the 
existing sexual circumstances of our society, there must always exist con- 
siderable obstacles to its adoption. 

j If there be much seminal weakness present, sexual intercourse should 
tt first be moderate, according to the universal law for the exercise of 
reakened organs ; but afterwards, with progressing health, its frequency 
nay bo increased. In this way, attending meanwhile to the general 
icalth, by exercise, bathing See., the symptoms of debility will gradually 
jssappear. The gloomy hypochondria and mental confusion will rise, like 
nist, from the brain ; the sexual appetites and erections will become more 
owerful; the involuntary seminal discharges cease; the patient will 
©gain his health, spirits, and self-confidence ; his perverted imagination 
rill be corrected, and he will again begin to take pleasure in the beau- 
iful world, and in the society of mankind. There is no more interesting 
nental phenomenon, than this gradual and steady progress from the 
Bepth of gloom, to the healthy light of day, under means so simple and 
hatural. The cure, if the disease have gone far, may be slow, and 
almost imperceptible in its gradations, and from two or three months, 
to a year, may be required. It is not to be expected in some cases, when 
Lhe constitution has suffered severely, that a restoration to health, as 
perfect as before, will be obtained ; but whatever dregs of nervous weak- 
ness may remain, the patient will still be inexpressibly thankful for the 
blessed change. 

There are many adjuncts to the treatment of this complaint ; such as io 
some very bad cases, cauterization of the urethra, the occasional passage of 
ft bougie to strengthen the canal, and other matters connected with diet 
and regimen ; but these I shall describe more fully under the head of 
spermatorrhoea, and they are all subsidiary to the main part of the treat- 
ment, sexual intercourse, to which they should be merely preparations 
>r accessories. I shall end the description of this disease with a case which 
occurred under my own observation, and which is full of instruction on 
many points. 

A young man about fifteen years of age, of active, studious, and erotic 
isposition, but of almost femininebashfulncss, os is so often the case in 
lis country, discovered by chance the practice of self-indulgence, 
flighted with this easy mode of satisfying his passions, which had for 

long time been the source of uurest and torment to his vivid ima* 
ination, he indulged in it, being in the habit of exciting two or three 
Ischarges daily, for the space of about a year. During this time he was 
“dying at college, and with distinguished success. At the end of the 
Bar he began to feel his health doclining ; he grew rather weak, his 
els became constipated, and involuntary discharges of semon began to 
* a r in the night, during sleep. His excited imagination and ignorance 
ily disease at once filled him with terrox at tnese symptoms. Hi 
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read an article on Onanism in the Encyclopaedia, written by some anti- 

3 nated horror-monger, and of course applied all the extreme effects of this 
isease to his own case. He, the favourite of fortune, loved and admired 
by all, the centre of so much hope and promise, to be threatened with an 
abyss of wretchedness and degradation, where it seemed as if all the 
world had a right to revile and despise him ! Poor fellow, that glance 
let him far down into the depths of human woe! 

He was not so careless or ignorant, notwithstanding all his shame, as 
to let himself waste away, under this seminal drain, which none of his 
own endeavours had the least effect in checking, without seeking advice; 
so he consulted, with tears of fear and shame, a medical friend, who 
quieted him by telling him his complaint was a common one, trifling, and 
easily curable ; and in fact by applying some counter-irritant oint- 
ment, and a course of tonic medicines, he did succeed in stopping the 
discharges. 

How different would his future fate have been, had the true physio- 
logical remedy of sexual intercourse been at that time applied ! Then 
would the matter have indeed been a trifle and rapidly cured. But the 
physician merely prescribed for the effect, without seeking to remove 
the cause ; for iu such & case to abstain from self-indulgence, even if 
this can be effected, is not to remove the cause ; but the organs weakened 
by abstinence from normal sexual intercourse, injured by abuse, and 
still more exhausted by the involuntary discharges, require to be gradu- 
ally restored to vigour by regulated sexual exercise. 

In this case, the patient was so much terrified by his first warning, 
and had besides so much fmnntss of moral character, that he at once gave 
up the practice of self-pollution. For about a year and a half, he re- 
mained in pretty good health, except that he was often troubled by con- 
stipation, a very frequent symptom in seminal disease. At the end of 
this period, while still at college, he began to perceive his health again 
declining, but this time the symptoms wero different. He became sen- 
sible of a growing confusion of mind, and inability to fix his attention on 
his studies. Having completely abandoned the practice of masturbation, 
and there being no appearance of seminal discharges, (which had probab- 
ly however been goiug on in tho insidious form of diurnal ones, which will * 
be described hereafter) he could not discover the reason of this ; but his 
medical friend, a man of first rate eminence, told him it was a determi- 
nation of blood to the head, that he should cut his hair close, sponge, 
exercise Ac. However the cause of his symptoms was 6oou indicated. 
Involuntary seminal discharges soon began to appear in the night, and 
inspired {he unfortunate youth with all his former horror. Though it 
was close upon the end of the session, and high honours awaited him, he 
threw up all without the least hesitation, and devoted his whole energies 
to the cure of his complaint. He applied to the same physician, who nad 
by this time heard of Lallctnaud's great work, and, without reading it, 
which would have shown him, how erroneous was the practice ho adopted, 
at once applied cauterization to the internal surface of the urethra. This 
is a measure, which is advisable only in cases of extreme weakness, where 
\bere is no prospect of checking the destructive dischargee by milder 
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naans. Bat in this case, the weakness was not excessive, the discharges 
were seldom more than four or fire in the week, (although they were pro- 
bably accompanied by diurnal unconscious ones, which neither patient nor 
physician were aware of, ) and the result of abstinence from sexual in- 
tercourse, doubly injurious to the previously weakened organs. A due sex- 
ual intercourse would here, beyond all doubt, have soon given new 
strength to the organs, and health to the patient ; and restored to the 
light of day, and to his sorrowing friends, a valuable life. But it was 
not yet to be so, and a deeper lesson of sorrow was to bo engraven on the 
inmost heart of the youth. 

The cauterization caused some pain and a retention of urine, for which, 
after trying baths Ac., it was necessary to pass a catheter. The opera- 
tion was repeated after a short interval, and this bad the effect of stop- 
ping the nocturnal discharges, and relieving the patient for awhile. Then 
he tried a long pedestrian tour, during the whole of which his health was 
iretty good. But as soon as ho came home, his remorseless persecutor 
eappeared. The nocturnahdischarges began, again and with them his 
former grievances. The constipation became obstinate, and, as he had 
the *jnd of superstitious fear, so common in this country, of having his 
bowels unopened, even for a single day, he used a warm-water clyster 
daily, for nearly a year. He applied again to the doctor, who, with per- 
sistent ignorance, continued to apply from time to time the severe and 
totally unphilosophical remedy of cauterization, which always produced a 
temporary, but never a permanent relief, Withiu the space of a year he 
cauterized the urethra seven or eight times, a practice highly and ex- 
pressly reprobated by M. Lallemand. 

The poor young man was, during all this time, in the depths of wretched- 
ness and degradation. He tried every kind of exercise, on horse and 
foot, in athletic sports and games, but nothing could givo him any es- 
sential relief. At last the nocturnal emissions became rare, and grad- 
sally ceased entirely ; but instead of improving, he grew worse. This 
delusive occurrence is generally found in such cases, and is especially 
noticed by M. Lallemand. 

He says that his patients often told him, that they had been worse, 
since the cessation of the nocturnal discharges. In such cases they cease 
from the increased weakness of the organs, which now pour out the sem- 
inal fluid by day, when the patient goes to stool or makes water, without 
any pleasurable sensation, or at most a slight titillation. When 
diurnal pollutions are fairly established, the disease has proceeded 
far. 

All his studies were now neglected, and his energetic spirit consumed 
itself in the gloomiest hypochondria. He resolved again to try tvavel, 
and he found that by this means, and perfect abstinence from study, he 
eould keep his disease in check, though his confusion of head remained the 
tame. By these hygienic means, invaluable in the treatment especially 
of chronic disease, his muscular developement remained good, and in out- 
ward appearance he seemed in vigorous health ; a fact often observed by 
H. Lallemand, in patients, whose nemos system was shattered by the 
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disease in the worst manner, and who might even be reduced to the 
verge of idiocy. 

He now settled for a couple of years on the continent, and from the 
change of scene and of associations, his spirits began to rise a little, and 
the unhappy one ventured to fall in timid love. But his day dream was 
soon ended. Unable long to abstain from study, he began to learn a 
foreign language, and after applying to it cautiously for less than two 
months, his health, unable to bear this slight burdeu, broke down worse 
than ever. His sleep became dreadfully disturbed, so that he feared to go 
to bed. After sleeping for a couple of hours, he would wake from some 
frightful dream, with a crushing oppression in his head and stomach, so 
that he could scarcely turn on the pillow. After lying in a heavy leth- 
argy for a short time, as if his whole body and especially his brain, were 
turned into lead, he would again sink to sleep, to awake again after a 
short interval with the same exhausted feelings aggravated ; and thus 
would the weary night go by, leaving him in the morning so prostrated 
that he could hardly rise. A few nocturnal discharges appeared at this 
time, but soon ceased. He became perfectly incapable of reading, 
which had never beicre been the case. On attempting to read even one 
page of a light book, he felt a crushing sensation in his head, and his 
stomach began to work and ferment as he called it, and if ho persisted, 
this soon grew so oppressive, as to force him to stop. 

He sank at once into the greatest despair and disgust at life, and also 
at the object of his love. He girt up his loins for travel, which be found 
to be the only thing that kept his foe at bay, and walked in solitary 
moodiness for a couple of months, over a distance of about eight-hundred 
miles. This gave him a little relief, and on his return home, his nights 
were not quite so bad; but still he lived in a sort of lethargy, unable to 
open a book, and spent most of his day lying on a bench in the open air, 
weighed down by a stupor which he dare nut indulge by going to sleep j 
else, as he expressed it, he thought he could have slept on for months, 
as he always felt more exhausted and lethargic on wakening, than oa 
going to sleep. If he had an emission in the night, the next day would 
be one of double gloom. 

In this manner, wjth a life in the open air, and total abstinence from 
books, he gradually slept away some of the worst symptoms. His nights 
became pretty good, and his spirits and intellect began to recover a little, 
though the total inability to read still continued. Like the flower that 
ever anew opens itself to the sun, as soon as the bitterness of the wind 
has abated, his mind at every intermission from its sufferings, struggled 
to unfold itself to the warmth of love and hope. 

The fermentation of self-conciousness now began in his mind, as it 
does whenever we have time and peace to reflect, and analyze ourselves 
and our position. His views began to widen, and his hopes to revive 
partly under the influence of a new attachment he had formed ; and, as 
he became enthusiastic under the conciousness of increasing knowledge 
of life and the dear-bought lessons of experience, his ardent mind turned 
Jun towards the busy world, in the hope of being able to do some good to 
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tfthtrs even with his impotent brain. But as soon as he began te difeet his 
mind to an y pursuit, he perceived the helplessness of his 6tate. He could 
not dream of entering into any profession which required study, and for 
any other he had at the time no inclination. Thus after several strug- 
gling months, he sunk into a still deeper gloom, than any he had yet 
experienced ; he blamed himself for not having the courage to finish his 
miserable life by suicide ; his mind became half-addled by its physical 
weakness, and by the wear and tear of his passions, so that he seemed t« 
himself ever on the verge of madness, and probably, had his constitution 
not been naturally a very tough and strong one, he might have become 
so ; unable to rest anywhere, he tried several physicians, and systems of 
cure. Homoeopathy, to which he gave a short trial, had no effect, and 
the water cure, with all its immense curative powers in chronic disease, 
afforded but little benefit. He stayed at a hydropathic establishment for 
two months, and gained considerably in muscular strength and weight, 
but the cerebral impotence continued as before. 

He now got hold of Lallemand’ s work, which he contrived with diffi- 
culty to peruse, and gained from it the knowledge of the true sexual re- 
medy for his case. However, this only added to his wretcheduess, for there 
ensued a struggle between his knowledge of the means of cure, and his 
morbid bashfulncss, in which the latter ever prevailed. 

He went over to Paris for the purpose of consulting M. Lallemand, 
who told him that by employing the physiological means, namely, sex- 
ual intercourse, he would certainly recover. However bis insuperable 
bashfulness, and powerless will, made it impossible for him to follow this 
advice, though convinced of its necessity. He returned to this country, 
and another year passed by in the same impotent and liypochoncbwscal 
state ; his mind tortured by a divided and paralysed will, and restlessness 
and irritability making him a burden to himself, and a sorrow and mys- 
tery to his friends. He was then advised to try change of climate by 
some of the English physicians, (not one of whom, though acquainted 
with his past history, knew, or would recommend, what was necessary 
in his case,) and he set off for a long tour in the south of Europe. On 
his way however, he passed through Paris, and again consulted M. Lal- 
lemand, who was surprised that his previous advice had not been followed. 

M. Lallemand, as he always does, demanded a written account of bis 
case, and having read it, said, that all that he should advise, was, duly 
regulated sexual intercourse, and washing the genital organs every morn- 
ing with cold water. By such means, health would gradually be restored, 
though it would probably require about six months to complete the 
cure. This time, these necessary means were at length adopted. Coi- 
tion was at first permitted only once a week, and nothing that could have 
an exciting effect ou the organs, such as being in female society, which 
•ailed forth the venereal desires, taking spiced dishes &c., was allowed in 
the interim. A bougie was also introduced to strengthen and tonify the 
organ, when it was found, that there was a stricture of the urethra, pro- 
duced by the previous cauterization. Dilatation of this, became of coum 
a prominent part of the treatment ; for stricture is itself one of the mos^ 
Mgewiis causes of seminal losses, and had doubtless in this case greatly 
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aggravated the disease ; and in two months the patient began to feel 1 
•fight improvement in his symptoms, and to entertain new hopes. How- 
ever, he now contracted a gonorrhoea to his excessive chagrin. In th« 
course of it he had bubo, and uwelled testicle, the pain and tedium of 
which, besides the complete arrest of his treatment, brought him of course 
back to his former despair ; for in a long chronic disease, after years of 
hopelessness and constant relapses and disappointments, far slighter evils 
are sufficient to prostrate the patient's fortitude. 

The gonorrhma lasted for six miserable months, in spite of all sorts of 
treatment, but was at last cured. After its stoppage, the treatment of 
the stricture, and the regular sexual intercourse, both of which had been 
of course entirely arrested, were renewed ; and the stricture being by a 
treatment of two months, sufficiently dilated, health began gradually to 
return. He began almost imperceptibly, to recover the power of reading, 
and his nervous tone, physical and moral. Gradually, the gloom, which 
had so long brooded over his mind, was dispelled, and after about seven 
years of as great misery and impotence, as often falls to the lot of youth 
to endure, he began again to waken to life. Since then, his convalescnce 
has progressed steadily, under the constant use of the natural means of 
health, and lie has been able to enter on a profession, and to study with 
energy and vigour, though his mind has by no means its first elasticity, 
which could not be expected, after such long illness. 

However, though his health will probably ever remain somewhat deli- 
cate, compared with those whose constitutions have not received such 
rude shocks, and though a strictly hygienic life is more evidently neces- 
sary him, than for the more robust, yet has lie cause for inexpressible 
tbaPKfulBess for the blessed change in his state, and to the hand that 
ewd him. 

In reading the above history, which gives so imperfect a sketch of the 
years of real suffering, that clouded the brightest days of a young aud 
ardent spirit of no ordinary energies, let us regard it, not as a mere in- 
dividual case, but as a type of a whole class, aud involving most of the 
moral questions on sexual subjects, whose true solution is of such immense 
importance. Who was the true and good physician, the saviour of this 
«outh? It was he, who, undisturbed in his clear perception of natural 
truth and duty by world-wide prejudices, could give him the invaluable 
results of his years of patient enquiry on the subject, and thus with the 
certainty of demonstration enable him to escape from his abyss of misery 
to tbo world of hope aud joy. The ignorant physicians on the contrary, 
were they, who, influenced by the common moral prejudices on these 
matters, left the door to his recovery for ever barred against him ; and, 
had there not been truer views, and a braver and more scientific man to 
apply them, would have permitted the unhappy sufferer to drag on his 
miserable life, and probably in a few years to have sunk into idiocy or 
hopeless hypochondria, a horror to himself and a cause of the deepest 
affliction to his friends and relatives. These things are true, and no 
fiction, and the world must before long admit them. The subject of iovs 
cannot, more than others, bear the supernatural mode of reasoning. In 
%t, as in all others the world is escaping at the present day, from vht 
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imptinhs And dogma* of the supernatural, to the clear and demcn- 
ible region of nature ; and it is only hy examining every individual 
.. c, as it occurs in nature, that we shall attain to true views on the 
abject. 

Would that nil mankind could learn t o consider of infinite importance 
lie fate of every single individual * We do not live, joy, and sutler, for 
umelves alone, but every one of us is a type of the whole of humanity, 
and if we could understand all the wants and requirements of his l>cing, 
we would understand those of all mankind. We are too ready to sncri~ 
rice the interests of the individual, for what is falsely called the general 
' good. No good can be general, which does not include the good of every 
being in the universe. Tho real interests of each individual will in- 
variably lie found, if we search deeply and patiently enough, to be inse- 
parably bound up with those of all mankind. 

The true physician cannot bear the very name of sacrifice. If we begin 
by sacrificing tho interests of any individual, which of vis is safe \ Are 
we not all individuals, and essentially implicated in es’ery question 
which involves tho rights or duties of any human being ? Every single 
case of disease is of infinite importance to one individual, namely, to tbe 
sufferer, but of no less real import anco to us, as also individuals, liable 
ourselves, or our children, and friends, to tbe same evils; and world- wide 
theories must fall, if they unrighteously stand in tbe way nt Uis cure. 
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INVOLUNTARY SEMINAL DISCHARGES* 


Havino dow treated of some of the chief causes of this disease, I shall 
proceed to give a fuller description of its nature and symptoms. Until 
the researches of M. Lallemand, although recognised, it was very little 
understood, having been involved previously in the mystery and ignorance 
which brooded over all sexual subjects, and which even to a greater de- 
gree obscured the diseases of the female genital organs, as we shall see 
hereafter. It was whilst observing diseases of the brain, that M. Lalle- 
mand was first led to suspect, and examine into, the effects of seminal 
disease on the male system. Having once got hold of the clue, he followed It 
with tho most admirawe steadiness ana sagacity, and after twenty years 
labour, he laid bar* the world, in Ins work on “involuntary seminal 
discharges,** published only some few years ago, a host of the most im- 
portant and original facts, exemplified by the histories of cases written 
by the patients themselves ; which throws over the whole work the sad 
and living interest that subjective descriptions alone can give. His dis- 
coveries are in their originality and importance comparable with those of 
any other medical benefactor of his race, hut are yet comparatively little 
known, or at least openly admitted and approved by our profession in 
this country ; for this chief reason, that, shaking as they do the very 
foundations of the theoretical morality between the sexes, they are opposed 
by a host of prejudices. 

Unhappy is it at all times when we have to do with supernatural pre- 
judices, the most difficult of all to overcome ; trebly unhappy is it, when 
they stand between a miserable sufferer and his rescue from what is almost 
worse than death. Had they, who would rigorously enforce abstinence or 
chastity, on him who is wasting from the surface of the earth from its 
effects, but a glimpse into his real hell of misery, they would pause, and 
at any rate wipe their hands of so dangerous and responsible a matter, as 
interfering with those who can and will rescue him. Wen will not now- 
adays submit to bo made auto-da-fe* of, for the edification of their zea- 
lous neighbours. 

The venereal and genital complaints would be the most painful of all, 
were it only for the painful feelings which they almost invariably rouse 
in ftw breasts of those, who have suffered much from them, WkUs fa i 
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other complaints, the public sympathy is at least with the sufferers, and 
an efforts that lore and skill can devise, are made for their relief, in these 
diseases, and these only, quite the reverse is the case. So far from pity- 
ing and relieving, the public do all they can, however little they know 
what they are doing, and how sinful their feelings are, further to degrade 
and desolate the unfortunate sufferer, and throw every obstacle in the way 
of his recovery. Therefore, there is no class of diseases, which is charac- 
terised by such irritability and bitterness nf feeling in the abused victims, 
none which so spoils the moral charactoi, however noble it may bet 
Oh ! that we may yet live to see these most ruinous and unhappy feel- 
ings disappear from the human breast ; that the sexual diseases, perhaps 
the most important and widely spread of all at present, may be, like the 
rest, included in the true brotherly love and sympathy of all of us ; and 
that every thing may be done to promote their cure, and to banish thent 
as far as possible from the world, which they have too long desolated I 

By spermatorrhoea, or involuntary seminal discharges, is meant the 
loss of seminal fluid without the will of the patient, which, when it occurs 
frequently, constitutes, as we have seen, a most dreadful disease. These 
discharges may be divided into the nocturnal and the diurnal. In the 
nocturnal ones, the patient has generally a dream on some venereal sub- 
ject, an erection of the penis, and a discharge of semen, and wakes just 
as the discharge is takiug place. This form of the nocturnal emissions, 
which may occur in the strongest men, and is generally attendant on 
the period of puberty, is the least injurious, as it contains all the elements 
of the venereal organa except that, Ixion-like. the dreamer embraces a 
cloud. + 

Many persons, who live a life of abstinence, have such omissions, atshortci 
or longer intervals, for years, and yet remain tolerably strong and vigorous. 
However, they are always suspicious, and provo, even when they do not 
reduce the strength, that the genital organs are ready for, and in want 
of due exercise, just like the feeling of muscular irritability which we have 
when we take no exercise. All such warnings, if long disregarded, are 
apt to be followed by enfecblement and disease. When this does tak< 
place, tho emissions increase iu frequency, and the patient begins to feel 
his health declining. The emissions may now take place nightly, or even 
throe or four times in the uight in bad cases, and this soon brings on a state 
of great exhaustion. The proportion in which nocturnal emissions weaken 
the strength in any one, must determine how far they constitute a dis- 
ease. Sometimes, when few, they are of little consequence ; at other 
times, if frequent, they bring on the greatest prostration and melancholy. 

As the disease progresses, discharges take place without a venereal 
dream or erection. The patient wakes suddenly from a stupor, just as 
the discharge is pouring out, which he will try in vain to check ; or, per- 
haps, he docs not wake till after it is over, and then, as a lethargic con- 
sciousness, which of itself tells him what has taken plade, slowly awakens, 
he puts down his hand and sickens with despair, as he perceives the 
fatal drain, and thinks on the gloomy morrow, which will follow 

Asthe disease advances still farther, the organs lose their natma 
pftWttei powittfc forth a large quantity involuntarily at one tuna. Tie 
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Mraen becomes thinner, and deteriorated in quality ; an d as fast as H 
forma, it drains off, whenever any exertion is made ; as at stool, in going 
Into a cold bath, in making water, or even in thinking on a venereal sub- 
ject. These constitute the diurnal involuntary discharges, which are 
always a sign of a worse tor in of the disease, and greater weakness. 

When the patient goes to stool, he will observe, that after he has ex- 
pelled the contents of his bladder, a few drops of a thick viscid whitish- 
looking tluid, like the mucus from the nose, follows, and if lie has to use 
much exertion, as for instance, to overcome constipation, more of this 
will appear, wilh a sensation of slight venereal titillation ; and, at last, 
though rarely, even an erection and a full discharge may bo produced ; 
the semen may also, though more rarely, appear beforo the stream of 
arine. If this tluid be examined, under a microscope, it will he found to 
be semen from the presence of the spermotazooids. In the urine, if se- 
men be discharged also in making water, it floats about like a cloud, and 
can be recognised by the same test. This mode of recognising the disease 
by the microscope is a very valuable one, and reveals frequently the cause 
of the most obscure symptoms. It is to be observed, that a cloud is very 
often present in urine, which contains no semen. 

When spermatorrhoea has existed long, the semen sometimes become* 
much deteriorated in quality, so as to be incapable of serving for impreg- 
nation. The spermatozcoids in these cases are sometimes scarcely 
to bo recognised, and do not appear to have their normal deveiopo- 
ment. 

As soon as the noccurual emissions have become so numerous, that 
she patient’s constitution cannot support the drain, the powers begin to 
break down. The one prevailing feature in all the symptoms caused by 
seminal losses, is weakening of the nervous system. There is perhaps, no 
chronic disease, not having its seat in the brain itself, in which this part 
becomes so enfeebled. The signs of nervous exhaustion are at first slight 
a feeling of weakness on rising in the morning, especially alter a noc- 
turnal emission, and still more after two or three in the same night; a 
sort of mistiness or haze in the thoughts, and dimness in the sight, while 
the eye loses its lustre; eufeeblement of muscular power, with irritability 
of its fibre, often shown by palpitation of the heart, (so coustant an at- 
tendant on nervous exhaustion,) which lias caused in many cases, 
groundless fear of organic heart disease ; indigestion and constipation, 
from insufficient nervous tone; and wasting of tho frame more or less. 
In different patients, different parts are chiefly aflectcd. Thus one ( who 
has probably not studied hard, and in whom the brain is not the vul- 
nerable part,) will not complain so much of his head, but rather of in- 
digestion, emaciation, and muscular debility ; whilst others retain the 
apjtearance of blooming health, whose mind may be greatly en- 

However on the whole, there is a mat and striking similarity in the 
symptoms of all affected with the disease ; which will enable him who has 
well studied, readily to recognise it, and will afford to every intelligent 
pftient, in the interesting histories contained in M. Lallemaud’s work* 
• transcript of his own s en s at ions * 
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Ab the disease advances, all the symptoms become aggravated. The 
patient gradually and slowly sinks into the greatest emaciation and 
weakness, if unrelieved ; he becomes impotent, t. e. cannot have sexual 
connection, for the weakened brain can no longer call up an erection in 
the no less weakened genital organs ; or if sexual connection be effected* 
the emission comes almost immediately, and with little enjoyment. Along 
with this, there is often at one time a disgust at, aud at another a morbid 
bashfuluess in the presence of women. The mind may be variously affected* 
according to his disposition ; he may become savage and repulsive, so as te 
avoid the society of his friends, and feel hatred and disgust at mankind t 
or gloomily despairing, hypochondriacal, and timid ; the intellect gradually 
hses its clearness and elasticity, and ceases to obey the powerless will, 
which may seek in vain to bend it to attentive thought, and this may 
proceed even to insanity or idiocy, in the worst cases ; but though these 
extreme results have taken place, let us hope that, as the disease and its 
cure become better known, it will rarely again be allowed to proceed so 
far. For it is one which advances slowly, so that many years would be 
required in gcueral to bring a man to this state ; and its treatment, if 
judicious, is in most cases very effective ; unlike many other, far more 
intractable, though not so miserable, diseases. 

It is ouo of the most grievous diseases of humanity, but one in which au 
immensity might be done, which is not done , for its prevention aud cure. 
Would we could say as much for all diseases ! When we think of cancer, 
organic heart disease, Ac., of the first of which the causes are almost 
uuknown, while we often see the second produced in a day under our eye 
in rheumatic fever, to cause years of insupportable anguish- — states hard of 
prevention and incapable of cure — how does the thought of all the 
miseries that poor humanity is exposed to, awake our pity! Give us but 
a glimpse into the nature and cause of a disease, and shall we not move 
heaven aud earth to prevent it ! 

Spermatorrhoea is uot likely to cause structural diseaso in the chief vi 
tal organs, contrary to what has been thought. Many a patient and 
pliysiciau have been deceived in believing that the functional diseases of 
Uio head, heart, stomach, Ac., produced by seminal weakness, proceeded 
from an organic affection of these parts themselves. Many have con- 
sulted M. Lallemand, believing themselves to be labouring under such 
diseases, or consumptive, in whom the emaciation aud weakness pro- 
ceeded from the far more manageable spermatorrhoea. In particular, 
>ery many of that class, to whom the namo of hypochondriacs has beeu 
given, as an excuse for our ignurance of their malady, and its cure, 
nave been discovered to he affected with this disease, in which hypo- 
chondria, or a gloomy state of mind, is perhaps the most constant symp- 
tom. 

In male animals, such as the bull, dog, Ac., in whom this disease has 
been observed, the very same effects, moral and physical, have been found* 
as in man. The animal became solitary, gloomy, and unwilling to be 
disturbed ; retired from his fellows, and gradually grew weak, emaciated* 
and at last sank exhausted, • 

4* for the termination of the disease ; if left to itself it has a 
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tendency to increase. The patient may after years of suffering, sink into 
the lowest stage of weakness, and die. M. Lailemand describes rotne 
cases, in which death was caused by a kind of apoplexy, characteristic 
of this disease, and induced by the exhausted state of the brain. The dis- 
ease has in many cases proceeded to insanity, and idiocy ; in one case, 
which was cured by treatment, the patient had lost the knowledge of his 
friends, and the power of speech. 1 From this extreme, there are of course 
infinite gradations, up to perfect soundness of intellect. M. Lailemand 
makes many observations, full of interest, on some of the distinguished 
men of past times, whom he suspects to have been affected by this disease *, 
and as far as we can judge of them by their own description of their symp- 
toms, his suspicions seem well founded. From tho description of his ill- 
health which llousseau gives in his confessions, and of the sufferings, 
which brought on his death, having previously reduced him to a state 
almost of madness, Lailemand judges him to have laboured uuder sperma- 
torrhoea, which produced many of the extraordinary moral and intellect- 
ual effects, depicted by that unfortunate man with such matchless vivid- 
ness. To the eye of Lord Brougham, Rousseau is a man of rare, but 
narrow genius, full of vice and crime ; while, to the penetrating gaze of 
the truer philosopher, he is a sad, and infinitely instructive instance of a 
most noble mind, struggling under tho inevitable ruin of a secret bodily 
disease. I do trust, that this will be tho last century, when any one 
will believe himself qualified to judge of man, a physico-psychical 
being, while in utter ignorance of his material part, and its workings. 
Are the laws and diseases of the body a less important part in man’s 
history, than every sophistical idea, proceeding from the countless tlieory- 
•pinning brains, that have left their webs in the lumber-room of moral 
and metaphysical speculations ? 

Pascal, he also suspects to have had the disease, and probably so had 
Sir Isaac Newton, who is said to have lived a life of strict sexual absti- 
nence, which produced before death a total atrophy of the testicles, 
showing the natural sin which had been committed. It is certain that 
his matchless intellect declined after middle age, and it is even said, t 
know not with what truth, that he almost lost his mind late in life. It 
is a disease, whose progress is greatly favoured by study ; and as no 
human brain can withstand it, wo may well believe that very many cases 
of premature mental decay have been owing to it. No man is safe from 
a greater or less degree of seminal weakness, who does not exercise his 
genital organs, or reproductive part, as duly as the brain, stomach, or 
any other organ. 

The appearances found after death, in patients labouring under this 
disease, complete the chain of inductive reasoning. M. Lailemand found 
in many cases, the ejaculatory canals widened, and their orifices inflamed; 
the testicles generally much softer than natural, and some other signs 
showing the diseased state of the genital organs. 

I have already described several of the principal causes of the disease, 
in speaking of the disuse, overuse, and abuse of the genital organs. 

If. Lailemand met with several instances of the disease, among Homan 
Catholic priests, who rigidly adhered to their vows of celibacy, (ore of the 
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Doet flagrant instance* of the ignorance of, and disregard for, bodily 
laws); many among young men, who had brought it on Dy masturbation 
It school, and elsewhere ; many among old debauchees, exhausted by ex- 
cesses and veuereal complaints. Other causes of it are found in anything 
which weakens or irritates the genital organs. Thus a very common and 
most important cause is a gonorrhoea, especially if it have lasted for a 
long time. 

In this case, the inflammation gradually extends down the canal, till 
it reaches that portion where the ejaculatory ducts empty themselves, 
and thus often gives rise to most obstinate spermatorrhoea. A stricture 
in the urethra is also a very common cause. The urino arrested behind 
the obstruction, distends the canal, and enters into the ejaculatory ducts, 
which become widened, and thus may great seminal weakness be brought 
on. The debility and hypochondria, which often forms so marked a 
characteristic of strictured patients, is in most cases attributable to the 
loss of semen. Another cause — (which operated in one of the most in- 
teresting of M. Lallcmand's cases, written by the patient himself, and 
giving the most graphic and affecting picture of his uuaided fruitless 
Struggles with his terrible foe, ) is the existence of ascarides, a species of 
<unall worm, iu the adjacent iutestinc. The constaut irritation caused 
my their neighbourhood occasioned the discharges. 

The immoderate use of tobacco, and of malt or spirituous liquors, has 
also a very weakening effect on the genitals, and predisposes to disease. 
They also aggravate the nervous symptoms in those affected with the 
disease, and should be entirely abstained from. When the nervous system 
loses its tone, from any debilitating cause, such as seminal weakness, it 
cannot bear the least irregularity. It is a distressing feature in the com- 
plaint, that the patient cannot indulge in any such sensual gratification, 
without injuring himself ; slight irregularities, which would not be felt 
by one in health, cause dreadful jarring in his shattered nerves. 

Other predisposing causes, which render a man more liable to the 
disease, and the disease itself, if once established, more difficult to cure, 
are, naturally weak and imperfect genital ogans, which in some 
rare cases do not develope themselves at puberty, but continue 
through life in the rudimentary state ; a long foreskin, or a c<?n- 
geuital phymosis, ( which consists in the inability to draw back the foreskin 
over the glans,) in which cose, unless great attention be paid to cleanliness, 
the sebaceous matter collects rouud the base of the glans, becomes acrid, 
and causes irritation. In many of M. Lallemands cases there was a 
long foreskin, large urethral orifice, flabby and soft testicles and scrotum, 
with a feeble growth of hair. Where the length of the prepuce favour* 
irritation, he practises circumcision. 

He gives also one or two cases, in which sominal discharges habitually 
took place backwards into the bladder, instead of forwards, and in which 
the patients sank gradually into the impotent and exhausted state. This 
*a* caused, by their having been in tbe practice of checking the discharge 
when about to come, by compressing the urethra, iu order to prevent 
impregnation ; a most dangerous habit. Anything at&ll abnormal in 
venereal act, such as dallying with it too long, or any other effeminating 
practice is very weakening to the organs aud the nervous system. 
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Lot us not imagine that this disease is of rare occurrence ; the extreme 
effects are indeed not so common, perhaps, as those of some other d iseases ; 
but from its peculiar nature, the ignorance of the laws of the genital 
srgans among men and women, ana the great difficulties which oppose 
the natural healthy exercise of the sexual organs, there are probably 
few men, who have not suffered more or less in their health, moral and 
physical, from sexual derangement. 

Never do we see that ignorance and mystery do not lead to disease and 
misery ; and can we suppose, that so vitally important a subject as th% 
human body generally, and the sexual organs, of which we are more par- 
ticularly speaking, can remain unknown, iini thoir laws unstudied, 
without the most grievous consequences ? One great reason, why men do 
not take a more vivid interest in, and do not more reverently study 
bodily laws, is that their rewards and punishments are hid from them : all 
insight into disease is confined to the physicians, and thus the valuable 
lesson is lost to the public. For we learn reverence and respect for laws, 
just in proportion as we are brought into close relation with them, and 
have the opportunity of seeing how their observance and neglect affect 
us, or our neighbours. Thus, until all men are called upon to witness, 
make themselves acquainted with, and pass judgment upou the various 
states of physical health and disease, no less than on the moral ones, they 
will never take a due interest in the study and observance of the phy- 
sical laws. 

With regard to the cure of spermatorrhoea, from what has already been 
said, it will be seen, that the great object is to bring the genital organs 
into such a state, that they shall be able to enjoy and profit by suffi- 
cient and normal exercise. To arrest the spermatorrhoea, and then leave 
the organs to be again enfeebled from disuse, is as profitless, as to cure 
a broken leg, and allow the patient to remain ever after on tho sofa. 
The indications lor treatment in every case of seminal weakness, are, as 
in all other diseases, first to remove the cause of the complaint, secondly, 
to remedy the effects, and thirdly, to restore the constitution as far as 
possible to its original strength, by emorcing attention to physiological 
laws, whose infringement has caused the disease. Tims, if on examination 
we find a stricture, it must be, itpossihie, auated ; 11 ascarides, they must 
be dislodged. If the patient trace his ill health to a former gonorrhoea* 
ibo urethra should be explored by a bougie, and if the irritability be ap- 
parently caused by chronic imfiammation of the mucous membrane over 
the ejaculatory ducts, M. Lallemand recommends the application of the 
armed bougie. This instrument, intended to cauterize the internal sur- 
face of the urethra, consists of a metallic bougie, through which a 
stilet is passed, containing at its end the caustic nitrate of silver, with 
which he slightly touches the tender part of the urethra, on which the 
irritability seems to depend. To this application, M. Lallemand, who was 
the first to introduce it, ascribes very great virtues in many intractable 
sases ; and it certainly possesses wonderful powers in checking spermatorr- 
hoea. However it should be used only in bad cases, or in those arising 
from gonorrhoeal imfiammation, when sexual connection, and hygienic 
means are incompetent to check the discharges ; it should be applied very 
slightly, and in no case more than twice. We have seen above its rash 
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application produce stricture, (uot an uncommon occurrence), a disease 
tften more difficult to cure than the spermatorrhoea itself. Dr. Dawson, 
a pup?l of M. Lallemand, has introduced another application, which ne 
believes from long experience to possess many advantages over the nitrate 
if silver. He uses an ointment, composed of iodine and the chloride of 
cine, which he applies directly to the surface of tho prostate gland, by 
means of a bougie passed along the urethra. The advantages of this pre- 
paration are, that the application does not give the 'least pain, (while 
cauterization by the nitrate of silver is somewhat painful), and does not 
hinder the patient from going abou*, ar u?unl. It also produces a more 
satisfactory and lasting cure, t»y removing indair.maiion, and any swelling 
>f the prostate gland, which may exist ; and this swelling of the gland ii» 
according to Dr. Dawson, very frequently present in bad spermatorrhoea. 

With regard to the natural remedy of sexual intercourse, it is of great 
consequence that it be duly followed. Wo must remember that the 
organ? are in a very feeble state, and henco that an immoderate exercise 
at first, might have an effect directly contrary to our desires. Hence 
coition should at first be very moderate ; once a week, or so ; and should 
bo gradually increased with the waxing powers. The signs of its favor- 
able action are, an increase of tone both of mind anil body, improved appe- 
tite, spirits, and self-confidence. The patient should not be much in the 
Company of women at other times, if they excite venereal desires, whicn 
are not to be gratified. He should live in tne open air, take enough of 
exercise, but not too much, which might weaken him and cause a seminal 
discharge. 

Medicines will be found generally uot only of little use, but of positive 
injury. Here, as in so many other complaints, they are often used as an 
excuse for doing nothing, and tend to take oil' the attention of the patient 
Ind physician from tho one grand and really efficient remedy. Purgative 
medicines are almost alwayB ill-borne in this disease, but a clyster of 
warm or cold water should be used frequently, if thero bo constipation, 
^hich has a very bad effect in promoting the diurnal discharges, by the 
portions it causes at stool. 

Wine, beer, vinegar, Ac., arc also bad, and should bo avoided, espe- 
cially if there bo a stricture, wheu they should never be indulgodin. Very 
great care must be taken that the patient in tho progress of the treatment 
do not contract a vcucrcal disease. In him it is ton-fold to be dreaded, 
for it arrests his cure, greatly complicates his case, and is dreadfully dis- 
heartening to one who has suffered so long. This risk is often made an 
objection tc the sexual mode of treatment, but it is one which does uot 
call in question its scientific truth, but merely its practical advisability 
Of course the patient should be most earnestly cautioued against thu 
danger ; and unless a reliable connection can be obtained by him, wiuct 
is unfortunately too rarely the case, ho should sedulously use the pre- 
ventive means I shall speak of under the head of venereal diseases, 
still, even though such a disease bo contracted, it will not often stand 
much in the way of a scientific treatment, which will ultimately conduct 
the patient to health. 

Toe introduction of an elastic bougie, once every week or fortnight 
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fa give tone to the canal, is highly recommended by M. Lallemaad ; and 
mu when this is not employed, the passage should always in this dis- 
ease be explored by a bougie, which gives hardly any pain, to ascertain 
whether there be stricture, or unusual tenderness at any part. 

He also recommends mineral baths in many cases, and I should adviso 
much more strenuously the water cure, (though of course only us an ac- 
cessory to the sexual treatment,) a s by far the most concentrated aud 
systematic hygienic treatment hitherto introduced, Were 1 to express, 
how much I admire and what results I hope for, from this immense 
addition to therapeutics, the praise might seem extravagant ; though not 
to those, who know the paramount importance of tho physiological or 
natural conditions of health, so ably explained in the works of l>r. An- 
drew Combe, Liebig, and many others. 

It may seem strange, that men well conversant with the natural 
laws of health, should not admit, how admirably in most respects 
the hydropathic system, when skilfully applied, carries out these 
principles ; being, as it were, the concentrated essence of the ordinary 
and natural means of health, upon which it is of such infinite importance 
that the minds of all of us, both in health and disease, should be fixed. 
How can those, who should know better, talk of this system, one of tho 

C test marks of the age’s advancement, as in the same category with 
ocopathy; from which it differs utterly, except in the single respect 
that its claims have been too arrogantly ana exclusively asserted, as is 
always the case with new doctrines, which have to establish a position for 
themselves in our esteem? As for homoeopathy, it is quite different 
from our natural experiences of the influences, which produce health and 
disease; aud as such, — (although it should not, now-a-days that it basso 
largo a body of followers, bo treated with neglect, but rather patiently 
investigated, and disproved, if found false,) it lies far from tho beliefs and 
conceptions of the most of us. But tho water cure is systematised com- 
mon sense ; exercise for weak and lazy muscles, pure country air fur 
pining lungs ; powerful, regular, and invigorating baths for skins, all 
their lives suffering from hydrophobia ; cold water aud plain food, fur 
blood pampered by wine, and spiced dishes ; may not these, which go to 
the very root of so many of the diseases of man, bo expected to do more 
good in general, than courses of double-edged medicines, so often pre- 
scribed for effects, while the causes remain unremoved ? If auy one read 
the works of some of our best physicians, as Holland, Forbes, Andrew 
Combe, and many others, he will see how much an essentially hydropathic 
treatment enters into the most scientific medicine of the day, and be 
prepared for the desirable adoption of some of the most valuable hydro- 
pathic remedies, such as the wet sheet, (a cold water bandage, extended 
to the whole body), the donebe, and vapour bath ; aud ultimately, (and at a 
period, it is to be hoped, not far distant,) — for the union and incorporation 
in one, of the two systems, without which hydropathy can exercise 
comparatively a slight influence on the health of society. At present 
however, it is rather homoeopathy and hydropathy, from their both being 
classed and rundown together, that seem inclined to make common cause. 
To prevent this disease, like every other* -a subject, whose vast im* 
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portance is as yet only dimly conceived — we must seek to remove all the 
causes of it. Some of these consist in other diseases, as for instance, 
gonorrhoea, a most important cause, which by producing stricture or 
chrouic inflammation of the mucous membrane, is the ultimate origin ol 
tho spermatorrhoea. 

The modes of preventing disuse, overuse, and abuse, of the genital 
•rgans, have been shortly considered above ; and consist chiefly, as does 
tho prevention of all diseases, in universally diffusing among all human 
beings, men and women, a knowledge of the laws and structure of the 
body, and of all its organs, and In affording them the power of obeying 
these laws. There is no other possible prevention of disease, than 
knowledge of the laws of health and the history of disease, and rever- 
ence for them, as universally spread as any branch of human knowledge 
may be. 

Iu taking leave of this part of my subject, I must beg the reader, if he 
wish to obtain a further knowledge of it, and an insight into a field oi 
moral and physical experiences, teeming with novelty and importance, 
that he read M. Lallemand’s great work on involuntary seminal 
discharges, of which so imperfect an idea haa been given in this 
essay. 
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Tbs moot frequent cause of this disease is the contact of gonorriueat 
matter in sexual intercourse. It may also, though very rarely, be caused 
by the monthly discharge in the female, or by the whites ; and it is fre- 
quently found in boys, who allow the secretion of the sebaceous glands 
to accumulate under the foreskin, and become acrid. It is a disease, 
which depends on the presence of the foreskin, and is never found in those 
who have been circumcised ; and therefore it might in every case be pre- 
sented, by washing the plans well, after any sexual connection, where 
there is a possibility of contagion ; a precaution which should never be 
neglected. 

Balanitis, or inflammation of the glans, begins with slight itching, 
which is soon followed by heat and swelling of the part, and by a more 
or less purulent discharge from beneath the foreskin ; which swells also, 
some* hues to a great degree, so that it cannot be drawn back over the glans. 
'This disease is generally readily curable, especially if taken in time, and 
it seldom becomes chronic ; but in some cases, where circumstances, such 
as a dissipated inode of life, and allowing the inflammation to run on from 
neglect, combine to exasperate it, the consequences may be very serious. 
Mortification of the prepuce may result from the intensity of the inflam- 
mation, and the strangulation of its blood-vessels by the swelling ; and 
proceed, if not checked, to the destruction of the whole penis. 

Balanitis is a complaint easily recognised, but it is often difficult to te)J 
whether it be complicated by the virulent affection of chancre or syphilis. 
A chancre may exist under the foreskin at the same time as the running 
from the glans ; and it cannot, in some cases, be detected, from the inability 
to draw back the foreskin, owing to the swelling and inflammation. Its 
existence is then only to be discovered by the test of inoculation, which 
1 shall describe hereafter in speaking of syphilis. However, its existence 
does not alter the treatment, which is as follows. 

The treatment of Balanitis, in its mild and common form, is vory 
simple. It consists in washing the parts well, and keeping the foreskiu 
and the glans separated by a piece of dry lint, to be changed several 
times a-day. This will generally suffice to effect a cure. No method 
li more efficacious in arresting discharges from mucous surfaces which 
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Be against each other, than keeping them separate by tome dry shIh 
K tance; as the two hot and inflamed surfaces act like mutual poultices, 
and keep up the discharge. First wash and dry the part, then intro- 
duce a piece of dry lint at the base of the glans, and draw the foreskin 
Dver it. If the parts be much inflamed, nothing has so great an effect 
in reducing the inflammation, as passing a stick of nitrate of silver 
lightly over them, so as simply to whiten the surface, which should be- 
previously dried by lint ; and on the subsequent days, the part should he 
wft«h94with Goulard's lotion and dry lint keut constantly applied. 
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This disease is a greatly more important one than the preceding, ti(\ 
only front its much greater frequency, but also from its seventy, 
and from the grievous effects it in too many cases leaves behind. 
Vet there is no disease, which the young and thoughtless are more 
in the habit of making a jest of ; and while the inexperienced regard 
all venereal diseases with the anxious fear that ignorance inspires* 
the initiated often take a pride in telling of trie dangers they have passed* 
nnd in drawing a ludicrous picture of the sufferings the novice has before 
him. It is often held rather a Droof of manliness and experience among 
the youth, to have hart a ihw clans, use tne scars of the German duellist ; 
and as they do not, like syphilis, leave a Damocles’ sword, in the shape of 
secondary poisoning, suspended over the head, the sufferings they may 
have caused are soon torgotten, or but used for banter, by the many, 
whose vigorous health has brought them through in triumph. But far 
different is the tale told by the unfortunate, already struggling under the* 
burden of a weak— it may be, scrofulous constitution ; by liim, whose 
shyness makes such a complaint anything but a subject for public glori- 
fication ; by the exhausted sufferer from spermatorrhoea or other causes* 
whose reviving health has received a rude arrest from this new enemy; 
by him, in whom gonorrhoea proves the cause of stricture, seminal weak- 
ness, diseased prostate, and other miserable complaints, which bring the 
proudest head to the dust ; by the unhappy infant, who at life’s portal, is 
deprived of sight by the mother’s disease ; in short, by the countless host 
of victims to those diseases of which this unreverenced gonorrhoea is the 
origin. 

What have the genital organs done, to deserve that their diseases, so 
serious, so universally spread, should be treated so differently from any 
others? “OHeudod against the moral laws, ” says the moralist; and 
the youth, whose instincts whisper to him* a truer morality, would 
disarm the censure by submitting to the penalty with a laugh — a laugh 
but the rattle of his chains ; as it deatn, or any of his artillery, were to 
ee merely a subject for jesting ! Thus, favoured by the neglect of the 
mistaken moralist, by the irreverence of the youth, aud the ignorance 
end heedlessness of the poor girls, whose degradation in the eyee cf the 
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%orld eaflnot be Increased by their spreading the poison, which they 
ttwmselves have received, this yellow stream of misery is permitted to 
flow over onwards, while scarcely any efforts are used fbr its prevention. 

To prevent these diseases, it is first of all requsite that they, ( like tho 
subject of digestion and the laws of the rest of the human body, which 
have been dwelt upon with such admirable and religious enthusiasm by 
Dr. Combe, and others,) be rescued from their secrecy, and become 
universally known to mankind, and not alone to our profession ; and 
that they be no longer made a subject for jesting and reproaep.. but 
viewed exactly in the same light as all other diseases— natnely, as offences 
against natural laws, but equally claiming our pity, our reverence, and 
our every effort to cure them. 

Gk>norrh<Sa, commonly oalled clap, consists of an inflammation <4 
the interior of the urinary canal. It is caused by the contact, during 
sexual intercourse, of matter secreted by the female organs, affected 
with a similar disease. Its symptoms are as follows. Within a few 
days after an impure connection, some itching and heat are felt at the 
orifice of the canal, and soon a discharge appears, at first thin, but 
in a short time becoming thick, yellow, and purulent. Then scalding 
begins to be felt in making water, as it flows through the inflamed 
canal; and the inflammation, which began at the orifice, travel* 
gradually downwards, the symptoms meanwhile increasing in severity. 
When the disease is at its height, great pain is felt in making water; 
and sometimes the swelling of the walls of the canal is so great, that tho 
urine can scarcely, if at all, be passed. 

Chordee also is often present in severe cases, which consists in the aente 
inflammation causing the effusion of lymph (tho plastic substance of 
which the solid tissues of the body are built up) around the walls of tho 
urethra ; and this lymph, which has always, when poured out from tho 
blood-vessels, a tendency to coagulate and harden, makes tho penis so stiff, 
that whon an erection takes place, the under part cannot go along with 
the reat, and a curve or chordee is produced, causing great pain. These 
erections take place chiefly at night, excited by the warnth of the bed, 
aud cause the patient frequently to waken with a start by the violence of 
the pain. Often have I laughed, though against my soberer judgment, 
at the ludicrous descriptions of his sufferings by a fellow-student; with 
what lightning speed he would wake, bound out of bed, nnd seek the 
comfort of the cold hearth-stone, or the still greater luxury of a cold wet 
sponge placed on his loins, allowing the water to trickle down ; and then 
bow relentlessly his enemy pursued him all night through, with its elec- 
trical arousings, just when his wearied senses were dropping to rest. 

If the gonorrhoea travel very far down the canal, or the inflammation be 
very high, the prostate gland, the neck of the bladder, or even the bladder 
itself, may become inflamed, but these very serious and lamentable 
occurrences are fortunately not very common. A more frequent oc- 
currence is inflammation of the epididymis or upper part of the testicle, 
%bioh must always be regarded as a serious aud important complication. 
Buboes or swellings of the glands in the groin, are sometimes canned 
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|*y simple gonokrroea, but rarely, not more than once m a haaired 
wees. 

The gonorrhoeal discharge may yarv in colour and smell, being gene* 
rally of a greenish yellow, sometimes tinged with blood, but this is of 
little importance. Like other inflammatory diseases, gonorrhoea gen- 
erally tends, in process of time, to a spontaneous cure. Thus in a fort- 
night it will probably have reached its greatest severity, and after re- 
maining stationary for a week or so, it will gradually decline: and in 
some cases, where the constitution is vigorous, cease without treatment 
But this is not to be expected, and the disease has a great tendency to 
become indefinitely chronic, unless actively treated : and I shall now 
describe the treatment of the different stages. 

This is divided by M. Iticord ( the admirable surgeon, who has the 
charge of the great Venereal Hospital in Paris, with' greater op- 
portunities of observing the venereal diseases than any man in Europe, 
and who has done perhaps more than any other to throw light on their 
nature aud treatment,) into the abortive treatment, and the treatment 
of the acute and chronic stagos ; all of which are distinct from each 
other. 

By the abortive treatment, (which it is peculiarly important for the 
public in general to be acquainted with, as their prompt adoption of it on 
the very first signs of the disease can alone make it available,) is meant 
the endeavour to arrest the disease at its very outset ; an object much 
more desirable than to permit it to run on to the acute stage, in which 
it 13 so severe, and sometimes so intractable. The abortive treatment 
consists in using injections of a solution of nitrate of silver, which has an 
unequalled power in altering the character, and arresting the inflamma- 
tions, of mucous membranes. The solution should bo very weak, in tko 
proportion of one-fourth of a grain of the nitrate, to the ounce of dis- 
tilled water, and should be used as follows : 

A glass (not a pewter) syringe should be half-filled with it, and the 
dual injected into the urethra, and allowed to remain for a minute or 
two. These injections should be repeated onc6 every four hours, for 
forty-eight hours. They will cause some little pain, and a slightly 
rosy, purulent discharge, which is to be looked on as a good sign, snow- 
ing that the disease will soon yield. No spirituous liquor or heating 
food should be taken. Neither warm baths nor any other relaxing 
measures should bo used during the abortive treatmont, which if duly 
and early enough employed, will effect a cure at once in a half of the 
coses, according to Iiicord’s experience. 

I need not dwell on ihe immense importance of this method, and of its 
. being generally made known to the public ; so that those who have been 
exposed to infection, may seize the very first signs of disease, and so save 
themselves all the pains and dangers attendant on gonorrhoea. This 
treatment is of great value to the public, but little to the surgeon, as in 
general, especially among the poorer classes, (who never attend to a dis- 
ease, till it has caused them some great inconvenience,) he sees the ease 
lie late for its adoption. It can be used only in the first day t or perhaps 
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two days, of the discharge, on the very first appearance of the yellow 
matter, and before much redness and inflammation hare been set up, as 
ttien it would only aggravate the disease. After the twelve injections 
nave been used, cubebs or copaiba should be taken for a few days, in the 
doses hereafter to be mentioned, all sexual intercourse and spirituous 
liquors avoided, and in a fortnight the patient may resume nis usual 
habits. It is no easy matter to nip in the bud an incipient gonorrhoea, 
and unless all these directions be carried out, the complaint will probably 
return in a day or two tfor it has as many heads as the hydra), and may 
theu last for months. This treatment is without any risk of causing 
stricture or other evils ; which, by cutting short the disease, it rather 
tends powerfully to prevent. 

Instead of using injections, copaiba or cubebs alone will very often sue* 
ceed in checking the [disease at its outset. They should he given the 
moment the first drop of yellow matter is perceived, and should be used 
in rather larger doses than those adapted for the later stages, as the 
object is to cut the disease short at once by vigorous means. Thus two 
or three drachms of cubebs should be takeu thrice a day. M. Ricord 
says, that this abortive treatment is more likely to succeed, where there 
is little or no pain or scalding, in the commencement of the.disease ; and 
also that even although it fail in wholly arresting the discharge, it never 
fails to modify and mitigato the symptoms, so that by persisting in reme- 
dial measures, the disease is generally brought to a close in from fifteen 
to twenty days. He says, moreover, that much harm is often done by a 
popular prejudice against trying speedily to arrest the discharge ; whereaa 
his object always is, to cure the disease ns quickly as is consistent with 
caution in the use of the remedies ; for, be says, the danger of a gonorr- 
hoea depends upon two things ; first, the severity to which the inflamma- 
tion is suffered to attain, and secondly, its duration. 

But if the golden moment have been allowed to pass, or if the abortive 
treatment have failed; if the symptoms have gradually increased in seve- 
rity, and there be present much scalding in making water, with heat, 
redness, and swelling at the orifice of the urethra, the abortive treatment 
can no longer bo applied, as it would exasperate the inflammation. 
Antiphlogistic (or anti-inflammatory) treatment should now be usod. 
The patient should take plenty of mucilaginous drinks, as barley-water, 
syrup and water, or plain cold water, to render the urine as little irrita- 
ting as possible. He shonld rest on a sofa, and have low diet. A gene- 
ral warm bath every night for from a half to o«e hour is an excellent 
means of quieting the inflammation. Local warm baths are not so good* 
as they tend to congest the part. Leeches may be applied to the peri- 
neum (the space between the scrotum or pouch of the testicles and the arm 
or opening of the intestine,) but not to the loose skin of the penis itself, 
ns in that situation their bites may be followed by erysipelas. Some 
Authors recommend cubebs and copaiba in this acute stage, but Ricord 
does not approve of ihem ; for he says, they often do more harm than 
good, when the inflammation runs high, and, besides, Jose the virhiee 
way would havo had, in a later stage. *The bowels should be freed by 
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purgatives, which cool the system, and so snbdne the inflammation; tad. 
If it ran high, tartar emetic should be given. 

This medicine is the most powerful means of subduing active inflamma- 
tion in almost all parts of the body ; except where, from the nature of the 
organs inflamed, it cannot be given, as in inflammation of the stomach or 
bowels. If given in sufficient doses, it brings on a state of extreme sick- 
ness, which, as can readily be understood, is the most powerful opponent 
of inflammation. This invaluable medicine, whose general adoption now* 
e-days in inflammatory diseases has superseded in very many cases the 
nee of the lancet (which, by its expenditure of the vital fluid, is a remedy 
never to be resorted to, if safer means'ean be found), may be given in doses 
of from one-fourth to one-half a grain, in an ounce or two of water, every 
two hours, according to the quantity found requisite in each case to cause 
the state of nausea. 

The chordee, which will be more severe in proportion to the violence ct 
the inflammation, and also to the depth it has reached in the canal, should 
be treated by avoiding everything that could excite erections. These art 

f generally caused by the warmth of bed ; therefore a hard mattrass and 
ight bed-clothes should be used. M‘. Ricord praises camphor very highly as 
a sedative in chordee, and gives it either in pills with opium — namely, six 
grains of camphor, and one grain of opium, made into two pills, to be 
taken at bed-time , or ten grains of camphor, one of opium, the yolk of 
an egg, and four ounces of water, given in an ejection, an hour before 
going to bed. 

By these antiphlogistic means, the intensity of the gonorrhoeal inflam- 
mation, will probably be subdued, and the scalding, heat, and other signs 
of acute inflammation diminished, although the yellow purulent discharge 
still continues copious. The patient should now begin to take some of 
those remedies which havo a specific action, and most powerful control 
over gonorrhoea — namely, cubebs or copaiba. These are both remedies of 
very great value, and in the great majority of cases succeed in curing the 
complaint, if skilfully used. Sometimes the very first doses will reduce 
the discharge to a single drop in the morning. Copaiba is a kind of resi- 
nous balsam, with a taste which to many is exceedingly nauseous ; and 
so it has been ingeniously enclosed in little gelatinous capsules (the capsules 
de Mothes) that are equally efficacious with the plain balsam ; which may 
itself be taken in water, or suspended in a mucilaginous liquid. Cubeta 
—a hot pepper-like powder, containing as its active ingredient a volatile 
oil, very similar to thatwhich is the active principle of copaiba (both ol 
which volatile oils may be taken pure, and are thus equally efficacious, 
and not so apt to disagree) — may be used in the following formula, which 
is exceedingly effective, and in somo constitutions succeeds much better 
than copaiba. Take two or three ounces of cubebs, and make them into 
a paste with honey. Begin with three tea-spoonsful the first day, and 
increase the dose taken on the following days to five or six tea-spoonsful, 
drinking at the same time plentifully of barley-water, milk of almonds, or 
other mucilaginous drink, so as to prevent the cubebs from irritating tht 
stomach or kidneys. The mbdicine acts equally well if taken meray ha 
water, in similar doses. 
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The* medicines should not be given np as soon as the gonorrhoe Wn 
ceased, for, if so, it would most probably re-appear ; but they should 
be continued for a few days longer, in gradually diminishing doses. Some 
constitutions are most benefited by one, others by the other ; so that if 
the one do not succeed, we may have recourse to its fellow. 

But we cannot expect to find such a thing as an unalloyed blessing, 
and thus there are evils, which in some cases arise from the use of these 
medicines. Among them is a rash, which they sometimes bring out over 
the body, attended with smart fever, and arrest of the gonorrhcBa ; which 
however returns when the rash disappears. It seems to be owing to a 
disordered stomach, and to exposure to cold and damp, which should be 
carefully avoided, while taking the medicines. Copaiba also sometimes 
causes nausea, diarrhoea, and griping, which, when slight, need not be 
attended to, except by avoiding cold, damp feet, Ac. Cubebs has in some 
few cases, when given in too large doses, caused symptoms of inflamma- 
lion of the stomach, which occurrence must be guarded against by ceasing 
at once the medicine, if any incipient signs be perceived. 

Cubebs are also often adulterated, and may thus prove injurious, and 
should, as well as many other medicines, be got at the best druggists. 
All medicines are to be viewed as double-edged weapons, in themselves 
most important causes of disease, and being so, we should desire to nse 
them as rarely as possible. 

At the same time that these internal remedies are used, Ricord em- 
ploys, whenever the inflammation has been sufficiently subdued, a local 
treatment also, as tho conjunction of both is much more certain. In- 
jections of nitrate of silver, of the strength before recommended — namely 
one fourth of a grain to the ounce of distilled water, should be employed 
as before directed, viz, twelve in the forty-eight hours, when they may be 
stopped, and tho internal remedies continued. In some old standing 
cases, when the mucous membrane has become relaxed and thickened, this 
injection may not be sufficiently strong to produce the reddish discharge 
and other signs of salutary action ; and, if so, it may be increased 
to from one to two grains, to the ounce of water. 

There are different forms of the chronic stage of gonorrhoea, whose 
treatment I have been describing, m some cases the yellow discharge 
continues as thick and copious as in the acute stage, although the scald* 
ing in making water is in great part, or altogether, absent. In others 
tbe discharge is reduced to what is called a gUt f, in which it has lost its 
yellow colour, and has become nearly colourless, like gum. or small 
shreds of vermicelli ; iu other cases no discharge is visible during the 
day, and only a drop or two, gluing together the orifice in the mornings, 
remains. 

These gleets, though some persons care little for them, are to others 
a source of great annoyance, iu proportion to the susceptibility of their 
nature, moral and physical ,* and they often, by their long continuance, and 
by inducing stricture, or, as we have seen above, spermatorrhea, bring the 
patient into a state of the most miserable hypochondria. 

Some cases of chronic gonorrhea, or gleet£ are exceedingly obstinate* 
^nd mist all forts of treatment, causW Endless annoyance and iuh 
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pathaoe in those affected with them. Thus they often last for months, 
and not nufrequently from one to two sr three years ; and Bicord men* 
tions one which lasted thirty years ; so that it is of immense importance 
that, by a vigorous and well directed treatment at first, the risk of such 
consequences should be prevented. A gonorrhoea is not a complaint to 
be trifled with ; in some constitutions it is exceedingly difficult to subdue, 
whether from their weakness, incapability of bearing the remedies, un- 
healthy relaxing life of confinement, neglect, want of self-restraint in 
applying for, a sufficient time the remedies, or abstaining from drinking, 
and other sensual enjoyments *, and perhaps above all, from the unfor- 
tunate and pernicious social feelings on the subject of this disease, 
which cause it to be concealed, prevent the sufferer from applying for 
assistance in time, hamper and obstruct all the remedies employed, and 
too often reduce the patient and the humane physician to despair of the 
cure. 

There is no matter perhaps in which concealment does more harm to 
mankind, than in this of genital aud venereal diseases. The grand 
point ever to be kept in view, in remedying diseases, is, that they be 
treated as early as possible. Not a moment should be lost, on *thc first 
appearance of any disease, in taking measures to arrest it ; for the first 
few golden moments' are often the most important of all. Now, the 
miserable shame and fear attending on venereal aud genital complaints, 
in almost all cases, prevent the inexperienced youth, and still moro the 
woman, from applying for relief, till the irrevocable time is past ; till the 
mischief is fully developed, and the disease riots and revels in its strength, 
exulting at our impotence to arrest it, and proceeding to bring on 
consequences which no man can answer for, and which may be most 
disastrous. Must we not then consider the odium attaching to venereal 
diseases, as being most sinful in every individual who entertains it, siuce 
it is the cause of so many miseries to man and woman ? 

If a gleet have lasted a long time, we should try to make out, in each 
separate case, the cause of this chronicity. And first, the canal should 
be explored with a bougie, to seo whether there be not a stricture, which 
is a frequent cause of lingering gleet. Sometimes, when the inflammation 
lingers deep in the canal, at the orifices of the ejaculatory ducts, there 
are frequent seminal emissions in the night, which aggravate in their turn 
the gleet, and frequently are the cause of bringing back a gonorrhoea, 
which was on the wane. From this exhausting complication, all the 
horrors of spermatorrhoea may in time be established. In such cases 
slight cauterization of the walls of the urethra, over the mouths of the 
ducts, with M. Lallemand’s porte-caustique, has sometimes an excel- 
lent effect. 

Impotence may be caused in this as in other cases by spermatorrhoea ; 
and here I may say a few words on this subject, which to many is one of 
great importance. Impotence may be the result of anything which tendt 
to weaken, either mentally the venereal appetites, or physically* the geni- 
tal organs. Mentally, the most frequent causes of impotence are— hard 
stffidy, which consumes the qervous power in a different direction ; and 
■till oftener, all the depressing emotions, such as fear, shyness, apathy 
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j b p,, which by their admixture, destroy the force of the venereal appe- 
tites* Physically, a want of tone in the genital organs, which are 
icarcely capable of full erection, at least solely at the stimulus of venereal 
desires ; waut c.f exercise of the organs, which, like all others, are greatly 
strengthened by habitual exercise; spermatorrhoea, or the general 
exhaustion of the frame from long disease of any kind. If the diseasobs 
of mental origin, John Hunter’s advice was, that a man should sleep 
with the woman, with whom he was impotent, resolving to have no con- 
nection with her. A man may be impotent with one woman, into bis 
affections towards whom any of the paralysing feelings enter, and may 
not l>o so with another. As a preventive or euro of impotence, the 
regular exercise of the genital organs, and a healthy life in the open air, 
without the exhaustion of protracted study, are the best of all means. 
Resides this, it must be remembered, that there are great natural con- 
stitutional differences in these powers in different individuals, and each 
one must be contented with those whicli have been given him ; and not 
waste his thoughts and strength, as is so often done, in vain regrets that 
they are not greater than is natural to him. 

Sometimes a gleet will persist in spite of all the above-mentioned 
remedies, which may not have the power of wholly stopping the discharge 
but perhaps of reducing it to a single yellow or gummy drop in the 
morniog, which will not be driven away, and, the moment the remedies 
are discontinued, increases rapidly till the running be as bad as ever 
Sometimes too, the remains of a chordee may continue after the gon- 
orrhoea is cured. In cases of obstinate gloet, various means should be 
tried. 

It must always be borne in mind, that diseases do not become chronic 
and lingering without a cause. Chronic disease is always a sign, that 
either the part effected, or the constitution generally, is too weak to 
throw off its enemy. In a healthy man living in the country, and still 
more in the vigorous savage in the woods, disease rarely becomes chronic ; 
but wounds and inflammations heal with surprising quickness, aided or 
maided, so great are the natural powers. Rut in the poor unhealthy 
townsman, the case is very different ; every indefinite disease, like in- 
flammation, &c., tends to become chronic, from the weak powers and un- 
healthy life. This constitutional weakness is in many cases the chief 
cause of the continuance of a gleet, and must be remedied, before tin 
latter can be got rid of. Thus the man who has an old gleet, should 
adopt the most bracing life possible; should be iu the country, and 
always in the open air ; should live regularly, rising early and going 
early to bed; should take cold baths, twice or even oftencr, daily, 
remaining in. the water only a short time, aud always taking a smart 
walk afterwards, to restore the circulation ; and probably a good remedy 
also* is the cold sitz-bath, taken several times a-day, with a walk aftet 
it. These directions which will apply to many other chronic diseases, 
should at once be adopted, if the powers of the constitution seem inade- 
quate to cure the disease ; for delay is, in this complaint, like all others, 
only wasted time, besides favouring the evil confluences, which m&y 
ftnae from old gleet Along with these general means, a local treatment 
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bv injections should be used, employing the milder astringent, the sal* 
photo of zinc, (which is often more successful than the nitrate of silver,) 
Vi the proportion of one or two grains, to the ounce of water: this to be 
ased twice or thrice-a-day, and continued for eight or ten days. Other 
astringent injections may be employed, as the decoction of oak bark, 4kc. 
By these means, the bracing change of air, and alfresco life, along with 
the local astringents, the complaint may almost always be subdued, if 
they have a due trial ; but without the general means, all local ones will 
often prove unavailing. 

Before proceeding to the complications of gonorrhoea, I may mention, 
that the disease is sometimes, and not very infrequently, produced by 
other causes than infoction. A yellow discharge may be excited by hard 
drinking, or by undue exercise of the sexual organs, especially in those in 
whom there are some lingering remains of inflammation from a former 
gonorrhoea, or who suffer from an irritable prostate gland. To these 
cases the name of spurious gonorrhoea has been applied. They may often 
be distinguished by commencing suddenly with little or no previous 
itching ; and by the discharge appearing to come at once from the inner 
part of the canal, aud not beginning at the orifice and gradually passing 
inwards, as in the true disease. They are in general mild, and readily 
curable by a fow injections of the solution of nitrate of silver, or sulphate 
of sine. 

i shall now speak of some of the complications which may arise in the 
course of a gonorrhoea. Buboes , or inflammatory swellings of one or 
more of the glands in the groin, sometimes, though rarely, occur ; but 
are in general readily subdued by applying a few leeches and poultices, 
and using the tartar emetic. In a gonorrhoea, buboes depend merely on 
the neighbouring irritation, in the same way that a swelling contigu- 
ous glands may be caused by a blister. They generally arise in the first 
week in simple gonorrhoea, when the inflammation is at its height. 

Another much more serious complication of gonorrhoea is Epididymitis 
(commonly called swelled testicle,) or inflammation of the epididymis, the 
upper part of the testicle. It was long thought, that in this affection 
the testicle itself was inflamed, but this is fortnnately only rarely the 
fcose. Inflammation of tho epididymis is occasioned by the gonorrhoeal 
inflammation, when it has reached the orifices of the ejaculatory ducts 
far down in the canal, causing sympathetic inflammation of the epidi- 
dymis at the other end of the seminal duct ; according to the law, that . 
the two extremities of a canal may be sympathetically excited, without 
intervening inflammation. As tho gonorrhoea must have penetrated far 
down in the canal, before it reaches the ejaculatory ducts, we do not find 
inflammation of the epididymis come on early in its course. It seldom 
occurs before the third week of gouorrhoea, and from that till the end of 
the fifth week, it is most common. This is an important fact, as it ena- 
bles us to be on our guard against it, and take precautions against its 
occurrence. 

The chief means of prevention are, to cure, if possible, the gonorrhoea 
•afore the third week, and to wear a suspensory bandage for the testicles j 
4 fvQld anything which would increase the inflampatipn of the ure^hr^; 
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and above all, to be on the watch for the first symptoms of the affection 
of the testicle, and nip it in the bad, which, in general, might readily be 
lone. 

These first symptoms are as follows* About the fourth or fifth week 
of a gonorrhoea, the patient may feel a slight aching pain in the groin, 
which gradually extends down the spermatic chord, and fixes in a small 
spot at the upper and back part of the testicle (generally the left one, 
which, from want of the support given by the trousers to its fellow, is much 
the most frequently attacked). On feeling this spot it will be found 
that the epididymis is here enlarged, hard, and tender to the touch. 
The gonorrhoeal discharge is probably at the same time a little diminished, 
and seminal emissions are liable to take place at night, and are fol- 
lowed by increased pain in the testicle, lasting for some hours ; but as yet 
there is no blood mixed with the seminal fluid. If the patient now at 
the golden moment take the warning, and attend to these first symp- 
toms ; if ho give the organ the most perfect rest, by remaining con- 
stantly in tho recumbent posture for a couple of days, foment the parts 
with warm cloths, and take a dose of opening medicine to coot the 
•ystem, the affection will subside entirely, and none of the following 
serious symptoms will arise. But if he neglect them, as so many do, 
chiefly from ignorance of their nature, hecdlessness, or a foolish reluc- 
tance to be laid up for a couple of days, when by so doing, they would 
avoid weeks of suffering, which will most certainly follow ; or finally, 
from that most deplorable dread of their disease becoming known, which 
so constantly operates in this case, where confinement to the sofa is ab- 
solutely requisite ; if he walk about or take other exercise, even the 
slightest, the disease will advance very rapidly. The affected testicle now 
becomes greatly swelled, and exquisitely tender and painful. The con- 
stitution sympathises with it, and a good deal of fever arises. The 
gonorrhoea often stops entirely, from what is called revulsion, but begins 
again when the other affection has subsided. When the swelling of the 
testicle has been very rapid, the pain is most excruciating. 

The course of this affection, severe though the symptoms be, is in 
general favourable, where the constitution is good. Under the use of 
appropriate antiphlogistic treatment, the inflammation and swelling 
subside, but some enlargement and hardness of the epididymis almost 
always remain for some time, and pain and consequent relapses are 
liable to occur from sexual intercourse for months after ; evils which are 
to be warded against by tbo continued use of the suspensory bandage, 
and abstinence from, or but rare indulgence in, sexual intercourse, if it 
cause pain. Tho testicle in general regains all its reproductive powers : 
which consolation we are enabled to give the patient, from the knowledge 
that in the great majority of cases, it entirely escapes the disease, and the 
epididymis alone is affected. 

But in many cases unfortunately, the result of epididymitis is not so 
favourable— is most disastrous. This is especially the case in scrofulous 
constitutions. In these, the inflammation of the 'epididymis has a great 
tendency to become chronic, and gradually to engage in its progress the 
vrbol* testicle, causing slow suppuration ip it, or the deposition qf f- L —> 
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ole, (theft degenerated product, which is the sign of scrofulous disease, and 
may be deposited in any part of the body, causing consumption in 
the lungs, mesenterio disease in the abdominal glands, dec.,) in its 
substanoe, which in time softens, and causes complete disorganisation 
of the whole testicle. Meanwhile the feeble constitution, from the long 
confinement and weakening treatment of such an aflection, may gradually 
fall a victim to consumption. How frequently do wo we see in hospitals 
such lamentable results of the despised gonorrhoea! In the same way 
that scrofulous disease may be thus roused by epididymitis, so may in 
those predisposed to it, the still more formidable disease of cancer. The 
indurated and enlarged state of the epididyuiiB which is left behind, some- 
times at a future period, excites cancerous degeneration in the part ; 
from the law that previous inflammation in an organ makes it particu* 
larly liable to cancer, in those who seem to have a natural predispo- 
sition to this disease. When we contemplate even the possibility of 
two such fearful diseases resulting, Iiow great should be our endeavours 
to prevent tbe epididymitis, which may give rise to them, and still more 
the gonorrhoea, which is the source of them all ! 

In the treatment of epididymitis which has passed tbe incipient stage, 
we must use energetic means to arrest the inflammation, in the first 
place, it is absolutely necessary that the patient remain in tbe recum- 
bent position ; tbe testicle should be supported, so as to take the 
strain off tho inflamed chord, and leeches should be applied to the groin, 
or perineum, but not to the loose skin of the scrotum, whore they might 
cause erysipelas. Besides this, the patient should take pretty large 
doses of tartar emetic with epsom salts, a mixture whose effects in redu* 
ring the inflammation are sometimes wonderful. It may be used as 
follows : — Dissolve two grains of tartar emetic, and two ounces of epsom 
salts in a pint of water, and take four ounces every third hour, till great 
nausea and purging be produced. (Of course the medical attendant will 
prescribe such or other fit remedies, but it is very desirable that the public 
should be acquainted with tho general actions of the most valuable 
medicines in tue various diseases.) This most powerful of antiphlogistic 
medicines will sometimes efl'ect a cure in twenty-four hours. Poultices 
should be applied locally. 

When by these means tbe inflammation has been checked, and the pain 
is lessened, but the awdUing remains, compression should be applied, a 
powerful mode of speedily restoring the testicle to its original size. This 
ul to he effected by straps of adhesive plaister, passed round the testicle , 
some horizontally, and others vertically, so as to cause a moderate aid 
equal compression. Pressure is one of the moat effectual means of causing 
the absorption of any effusion, after tbe inflammation, which caused it, 
has abated. The great swelling of the testicle, in this disease, arises from 
the effusion of serum , (the watmypart of tbe blood) into tbe timic or case 
which encloses the testicle. The application of compression will occasion 
for a short time, some increase of pain, but this will soon subside $ and* 
i£tbe method is to succeed, in a few hours the strapping will become quite 
loose. As soon as this takes place, the straps should bo removed and 
others applied, so that no reaction shall follow ; which would probably 
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be the rase, were the compression not carried foi ward uninterruptedly. 
But if at the end of an hour, after applying the first strapping, the pain 
4o not subside, we may infer, that here compression will not sneceed ; re* 
more the straps, and continue antipbiogistics. By compression, Mr* 
Acton, (the pupil and friend of M. Ilicord, whose valuable work on ve- 
nereal diseases embodies the experience of his master,) has seeu many 
testicles reduced to their normal size in twelve hours ; and in two hun- 
dred well choseu cases, which he saw, no bad results followed its use. 

The next disease arising from gonorrhcea, of which I have to speak, is 
one of very great importance, from its frequency, and its disastrous con- 
sequences in many cases. 

Stricture of the urethra, consists of a narrowing of ti'e calibre of that 
canal, which may be caused in several ways. Thus it may arise from a 
fall or a blow on the periueum, which ruptures the urethra, and may 
cause, when the wound heals, a great narrowing, perhaps even obiitera* 
tion, of the canal by the contraction of the cicatrix. This is the most 
dangerous and difficult to cure of all forms of stricture, for the cicatrix 
of a wound is so hard, that it cannot be distended or absorbed, as takes 
place in the cure of other strictures. Chancre, or syphilitic sore in the 
urethra; vegetutious which grow from the wails of the passage, irritated 
by some long discharge; and some other causes, may also produce 
stricture. But by far the most frequent cause is gonorrhoea, and espe- 
cially when that disease has coutinucd long in the chrouic stage, or when 
the patient has had several attacks of it. 

Stricture from gouorrhoca may consist cither in a relaxed and swelled 
state of the mucous membrane, which proves an obstruction to the urine ; 
or, which is much the commonest form, in the deposition of lymph at 
some pointbeneath the membrane, which iti time by its coagulation, hard- 
ening and contracting according to its natural tendency, as before ex- 
plained, becomes callous, and narrows the caua) gradually more and more. 
This, the usual form of stricture, is generally limited to a narrow band, 
not more than one or two liues in length, as if a ligature surrounded the 
canal at the point; but sometimes it is much longer. In most cases, 
there is but one stricture ; but sometimes two, and in a few rare cases, 
several, in the course of the canal. The situation of a stricture is gene- 
rally for down in the canal, at the membraneous part. 

These permanent strictures form a most important class of diseases. It 
may weU be understood how dangerous to the system is any obstruction to 
the passage of a fluid of such vita) importance, and so constantly formed, 
as the urine. I wtU describe some of the disastrous results which may, 
and often do, follow stricture, if it be not early detected and removed. It 
will be seen that these effects are all felt in the parts behind the stricture. 

When a stricture exists in the urethra, the urine, which is arrested 
behind it, and can escape only with difficulty, gradually dilates the por* 
tion of the cauai behind the stricture, and may enter into the mouths of 
the ejaculatory ducts, and so give rise to the most inveterate spertna* 
torrhoea. Many of Lallemand's cases were owing to this cause, and be 
says that the marked hypochondria into which strictured patient* so 
~ fall, even when they do not know that they have any disease, is 
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generally owing to the seminal losses, whose characteristic effect If 
producing hypochondria we hare seen above. Proceeding further back* 
wards from the stricture, we come to the bladder, which, in cases of long 
standing stricture, is very liable to become diseased, and in the following 
way. ft becomes gradually hypertrophied, i. t. it increases in the thick* 
ness of its muscular coats, from the greater force needed to expel the 
urine, and its capacity is increased. This is in accordance with a general 
law of the economy, whereby organs can, within certain limits, adopt 
themselves to new exigencies. In the same way the heart becomes en- 
larged and thickened when there is a similar obstruction in its valvea* 
The urine, prevented from freely escaping, and retained in the bladder, 
putrefies there, as it would do out of the body, (for the vital preservative 
power of the bladder to prevent putrefaction lasts only a short time), 
and the pntrid urine irritates the bladder, and causes disease of its in- 
ternal or mucous coat, which discharges large quantities of mucus 
The bladder becomes so irritable, that the patient is constantly tor- 
mented by vain strainings to pass water, though there may be only a 
few drops in the bladder, and their passage causes intolerable pain ; and 
thus the unhappy sufferer can get rest neither by night nor day. This 
disease of irritable bladder, is described by Sir Astiey Cooper, as the 
most painful one he had to witness. 

If we go back a step further, we come to the kidneys, those most 
vital organs, and they too, are liable to become diseased in the 
course of the evils. Tho urine, retained in the bladder, is prevented 
from escaping freely from the kidneys also, which secrete it. Be- 
sides, the irritation is propagated to the kidneys from the bladder, by 
the law of sympathy, and from these causes the kidneys may become 
organically diseased; a necessarily fatal aflfectiou, whose palliation is 
unfortunately all that is left for the physician. 

Another terrible accident, which not uufrequcntly happens in old, 
neglected, and very narrow strictures, (and how common is such neglect 
in the poor, who have never been taught the duty they owe to Uioir 
bodies ! ) is tho bursting of the urethra behind the stricture, and tho io>- 
filtration of urine into the surrounding tissues. It is in strictores that 
nave become almost iropemous, the urine escaping perhaps only drop by 
drop, that, in one of the violent efforts of straining, which this state of 
things calls forth, the urethra, weakened by long disease, gives way, with 
a feeling of present relief. But soon the dreadful effects follow. The 
urine by its irritating qualities, acts like a strong poison on the parts 
unaccustomed to it, and very speedily causes their death, and with 
that, if tho surgeon do not act with great promptitude and skill, the 
death of the patient too. 

On reviewing this sad list of diseases, it will be seen, how they all de- 
pend by a backward chain of influence, on the stricture ; and thus that 
the first step either for their prevention or cure, is the cure of the 
stricture. 


Sir Benjamin Brodie has well said, that there is no clam of 
important and so dangerous, for which so much can often be done, m 
t the urinary datum* But in order to do thii» they must he treated 
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In time ; and it ts to be borne in mind as a general law In strictures 
.that the earlier the? are treated, the more easily they are cored. It is, 
then, of immense importance that the public, who atone can observe and 
discover for themselves their early symptoms, should be Well acquainted 
with these. 

In few diseases is minute attention on the part of the pattern more 
necessary, than in stricture ; as it is a disease, which almost always 
remains undetected, till it has gone a considerable length. Many- nay, 
we may say, the great majority of patients, live for years without know- 
ing, that they have a stricture ; and during that time they may suffer 
from. hypochondria or increasing debility, of which neither they, nor 
their physicians know the cause. For, from the pernicious feelings of 
delicacy prevailing on sexual subjects, physicians generally neglect to 
inquire into the history, past and present, of the genital organa in each 
patient, who presents himself with chronic or obscure disease; and thus 
do sexual diseases constantly escape detection, though they may be at 
the root of all the symptoms. It is a general rule now in scientific medi- 
cine, introduced especially by the admirable French physicians, M. M. 
I^ouis, Andral, and others, in questioning patients, to inquire minutely 
into the past and present state of all the important organs in the body, 
of which the genital ones, both in man and woman, ate among 
the most vitally influential ; and this rule should always be followed, 
especially when a case is in the least obscure or complicated, as most 
chronic disoases arc. Among young people in particular, in whom the 
genital organs, and the passions connected with them, may be said to 
be the keystones ef the being, an inquiry into the sexual history of ail, 
men and women alike, should never bo omitted. From tins morbid 
delicacy, which cannot but be veiwed as culpable, both in patient aud 
physician, thousands of diseases pass undetected and uucured. 

The hidden existence of a stricture may at length be discovered, 
whether from the gradually increasing difficulty of making water, ac- 
cording to the natural tendency of strictures to become narrower ; from 
the vigilance of the patient or physician, or other cause. Thus the early 
symptoms of this disease, as well as of all others, should especially be 
studied by the public, as it is themselves, and not the physicians, who 
generally have opportunities of knowing these. 

And first, in whom may stricture be expected to exist? He who lias 
had frequent gonorrhoeas, or in whom that disease, the great cause of 
stricture, has lasted for a long time, should he particularly ou his guard 
against stricture. If the gleet still continue, and have lasted long, a 
bougie should oe passed, to see whether a stricture be not keeping it up. 
If the gleet have coased, the individual should be ready to notice any 
diminution in the size of the stream of urine, which is the chief sign of 
stricture. Other signs are, if, after making water, the last drops cannot 
be discharged, but are retained behind the stricture, and dribble away 
afterwards : also in seminal discharges, the feeling that the semen is not 
freely ejaculated from the orifice, but slowly wells out after the orgasm 
as over, having been retained behind the stricture ; also the slow escape of 
the urine, which cannot be propelled far but drops to the ground nee* 
the orifice of the penis 
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If from these symptoms, one, who has had gonorrhoea, be led to inspect 
he has stricture, the sooner he has it investigated and treated, the better ; 
for a stricture cannot exist long without causing evil effects in the ex* 
ceedingly important parts behind it. 

I do not wish to make men imaginative or over-anxious, in their soli- 
citude about their health, by dwelling on these matters ; the fallacious 
objection which has been always made to the public's learning anything 
of that which may preserve their health and their life, and which it is not 
only expedient for them, but their solemn duty," to become acquainted 
with ; — an objection which could be made exactly with the - same force to 
our learning any new truths, and escaping from any old ignorance what- 
ever ; but 1 wish, as far as 1 may, and as the generous co-operation of 
my readers can effect, to prevent these most miserable disasters,^ which 
the apathy and ignorance of us all have hitherto allowed to be so very 
common. What generous heart does not exclaim, on witnessing tlio 
quivering lip, the anguished brow, and the feelings full of bitterness, de- 
gradation, and despair, of the unfortunate victims of these and other dis- 
eases, “ On me, on me be the guilt ; it was my heartless prejudices, my 
ignorance, my apathy, which stood in the way of tlio prevention of all 
this woe ! What have I done, what can I do, to atone for this neglect, 
and to prevent in future, as far as lies in my power, the occurrence of 
like calamities ?" 

I now come to the treatment of permanent stricture. This consists, in 
the great majority of cases, in the dilatation of the stricture, by means of 
bougies or narrow rods, made of various materials — as metal, wax, or 
elastic substances, and of a series of sizes ; and iu most cases this treat- 
ment is successful. Strictures caused by gonorrhoea, depend for the most 
part on lymph being effused by the violent inflammation, beneath the 
mucous membrane, and not being afterwards absorbed. This lymph has 
a tendency constantly to increase in hardness, and at the same time to 
contract ; which explains the gradual narrowing that takes place in most 
cases of stricture. This shows us the great importance of having stric- 
turo dilated early, beforo the lymph has become too hard. 

The mode in which dilatation is effected, is the following. A bougie 
of moderate size is first introduced, and if this cannot pass into the blad- 
der, a smaller one is tried, and so on till one be found which can enter 
the stricture ; and this at times, iu very narrow strictures, can be effected 
only by a piece of catgut, and with the greatest difficulty. When this hoi 
entered the stricture, which grasps it tightly, it is left there, according to 
Bicord’s practice, until it can be moved easily through the stricture ; 
which, in most curable cases, soon takes place. It is then removed, and 
any irritability of the canal, which may have been excited by the presence 
of the instrument, is allowed to subside ; and on the following day the 
same instrument is introduced, and if it enter readily, it is withdrawn, 
and another of a little larger size substituted. This is allowed to remain, 
like the former, till it move readily; and thus the treatment advancei 
itily till the widest dilatation is obtained, which is possible or necessary. 
In this manner a euro may be effected in most cases, in a space of timt 
varying from three to six weeks or so, according to the sixe and hardMI 
of the stricture 
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Strictures bare a great tendency to return after being cured, and to 
prevent this, the patient should, after his cure, pass an instrument or i 
requisite size every fourth day for the first fortnight, and once a week for 
tome time after. As this tendency to return often continues indefinitely, 
he will probably be obliged to pass one once a month, or at other intervals 
according as he finds it necessary, during the rest of his life ; and to 
this end no should learn to pass them himself, which, with a little care, is 
a very simple operation in an open canal. In the course of the treat* 
ment, the urethra, which may at first have been very irritable, becomes 
generally quite habitnated to the instruments, so that they cause little 
Uneasiness. 

The mode in which dictation acts, is uqftby mechanically widening the 
stricture, so much as by causing the absorption of the effused lymph under 
the pressure ; according to the same law, by which we have seen above, 
that compression rapidly reduces the size of the enlarged testicle. 

Besides the above method of slow dilatation, there is another, praised 
very highly by M. Lallemaud, namely, rapid dilatation; which, however, 
M. Ricord and most surgeons disapprove of, as relapses are so common 
after it. It consists in introducing first the largest bougie the stricture 
will admit, leaving this until it becomes readily moveable, then withdraw- 
ing it, aud replacing it at once by another of a larger size, and so on in 
succession, till the largest sized bougio can be introduced. By this treat- 
ment, a cure can often be effected in less than forty-eight hours. Pro- 
bably in many cases, where there is not too much irritability of the canal, 
to bear the protracted presence of the instruments, and also where the 
intelligent co-operation of the patient aids in preventing the closure of 
the stricture again, the rapid method would be a great advantage, but of 
this I cannot speak from personal experience. 

Dilatation is by no means applicable or successful in all strictures, and 
therefore in each the nature of the constriction must first be determined. 
Stricture depending on indurated chancre in the urethra (which will be 
described hereafter), is generally not far from the orifice, may be felt hard 
and gristly exteriorly, and is in general accompanied by symptoms of se- 
tondary syphilis in other parts of the body. This stricture would only be 
exasperated by dilatation, but will usually yield with readiness to the 
general constitutional remedies or secondary syphilis. Stricture, result- 
ing from the cicatrix of a wou. d, as from a fall or blow on the perineum, 
where the urethra has been rcptured, will not yield to dilatation, how- 
ever long continued ; as the cicatrix, being organized, is not absorbed 
under pressure, and constantly returns to the samo state, nay, — contracts 
still closer. The only thing to be done in these most intractable and me- 
lancholy cases, is incision, which is accomplished by introducing a knife, 
concealed in a hollow catheter (a bent tube, like the bougio, only with an 
opening at its end), down to the stricture, and then pushing it out, and 
so dividing the obstruction. After that, a large catheter is introduced, 
aud left for some days iu the bladder, to prevent the cicatrix uniting 
again. In this way many such cases are cured ; but others, of a worse 
nature, give rise to some of the most difficult and fatal operations in sot* 

r r It is chiefly in strictures produced by gonorrhoea, tuat dilat a tio n 
successful, in which the obstruction consists of effused, and as yd 
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unorganized lymph. These are generally far down in the canal, and 
lightly grasp the instrument. If they have been too long neglected, 
their lymph becomes organized, and so hard that they may be almost 
as intractable as a cicatrix ; and the surgeon must often be content, if 
he can introduce through them a bougie of two or three lines in dia* 
meter. 

Stricture is also sometimes caused by yegetations, which are gene* 
rally situated near the orifice, and bleed very easily, when a bougie 
is passed. These are not easy to remove, and are very apt to grow 
again. A softened puffy state of the mucous membrane, after a long 
gonorrhoea, may also cause stricture, and this is perhaps the most 
easily curable form ; to wit, by injections, or slight cauterization with 
the nitrate of silver. In speaking of injections, it may be remarked, 
that it is a common belief, that they are a great cause of stricture, but 
the best authorities on the subject, as Ricord and Sir B. Brodie, deny 
that they are so, if used judiciously, t. e. not during tbe acute stage of 
gonorrhoea, nor of improper strength. 

With regard to the prevention of stricture, and with it the host of 
serious evils it gives rise to, we must in the first place use every means, 
social and individual, to prevent its great cause, gonorrhoea. If this 
disease, however, should be incurred, wc must bear in mind, that the 
sooner it is cured, the less risa will there be of stricture. Thus, it 
the gonorrhoea be stopped at its outset by the abortive treatment, 
neither stricture nor any other evil will ever occur. If the gonorrhoea 
have, by neglect or misfortune, degenerated into a lingering gleet, and 
so stricture been produced, its early detection, and prompt treatment, 
will in general readily remove it. 

Besides these permanent forms of stricture, where there is a lasting 
change of structure in the canal, there are two other varieties of a less 
serious nature — viz. the inflammatory, and the spasmodic. Inflamma- 
tory stricture is a temporary obstruction of the canal, with fre- 
quently complete retention of urine, from the swelling caused by 
inflammation. This form may occur in the acute stage of gonorrhoea, 
or after cauterizaticn of a part of the canal. For this affection, which 
is generally easily remediable, soothing measures should be used first, 
viz., a Dover’s powder, and thirty or forty drops of laudanum in a 
clyster ; and if these measures are not sufficient, a small elastic catheter 
should be passed, to draw off the urine and then the soothing measures 
continued. 

By the spasmodic stricture is meant one which depends merely on 
temporary spasm of the muscles, surrounding the urethra ; which in 
irritable constitutions, if stimulated by an acrid state of the uriue, 
sometimes contract spasmodically and so prevent the emptying of the 
bladder. The siga that a stricture is spasmodic, is its occurring sud« 
denly in a person, who has till then been able freely to pass water. 
These spasms are generally brought on by drinking freely of spirits, 
or wine, which make the urine very pungent and irritating ; so that 
When it attempts to flow along the canal, the muscles contract spas* 
nodicallj 01 it, and obstruct its passage. Thus a person daring ok 
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alter a debauch, may suddenly find himself quite unable to urinate* 
and after trying several times, if he be not relieved, his vain ellorts to 
strain out a few drops will become most agonising : his face flushed, 
and covered by sweat, and his whole frame quivering with the fruit- 
less efforts. But the case should never be allowed to proceed so far, 
for here, as well as in other diseases, the sooner relief is obtained, the 
less injury is done to the parts. Luckily, relief for the time is 
generally easily rendered. The patient should be put to bed, warmth 
applied, a Dover’s powder given to favour sweating and relaxation of 
the fibres ; and this after a few hours should be followed by a dose of 
opening medicine, when he will generally be able to pass water in a 
full stream. Opium, whether given by the mouth or in injection, is 
the most powerful of all means of relaxing spasm (except the very 
recently introduced chloroform), and in this case of spasmodic strict ■ 
ore, thirty or forty drops of laudanum, used in injection, is a most 
excellent remedy, superior in efficacy to the warm bath, which is also a 
Valuable anti-spasmodic. In cases which have been allowed to run 
on, till the patients straining and sufferings are very urgent, or where 
the above means do not overcome the spasm, the smallest sized elastic 
catheter should be passed. 

But though relief may generally be given in spasmodic stricture, it 
has a great tendency to return according to the universal law of habit, 
especially iu irritable constitutions, and where drinking is persisted 
in ; and thus in different cases, it occurs from once in the fortnight, to 
perhaps once in the year. Now it is a known natural law, that 
functional diseases — of which this is one, have in process of time, a 
great tendency to become organic and permanent, and thus may a 
spasmodic stricture at last become a permanent one. Therefore he, 
who is subject to it, should be doubly careful to avoid all Its causes. 
These include every thing which weakens, and so renders irritable the 
nervous system, such as late hours, too hard study, &c. ; and above 
all, what in all cases of stricture becomes of the very highest impor- 
tance, he should forswear the use of fermented liquors. There is 
perhaps no disease, in which spirituous liquors are so uniformly in- 
jmrious, as in strictures of every kind. He should also exercise the 
genital organs in duly regulated sexual intercourse, for nothing gives 
tone and strength to muscles, and deprives them of morbid irritability, 
more than a proper amount of exercise. Also sponging the genitals 
with cold water, morning and evening, is one of the best tonics for 
this, as well as every other case, where they are effected by irritability 
or weakness. 

bl^asmodic strictures are very important, not only in themselves, 
but because they constantly complicate and aggravate permanent 
Btricture. When a man has a permanent stricture, he may get on 
well enough, as long as he avoids drinking or other causes of spasm, 
but as soon as he indulges, he is liable to have the stricture completely 
closed by spasm, which requires the use of a catheter for its relief ; 
and this may sometimes be a very difficult matter, if the permanent 
•tHntnra he narrow. How instantly are these, other ev*/ 
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•out* in on? hospital and dispensary practice, among the ignorant, negli* 
gent, and neglected poor ! 

It is not (science that at the present day is most required in raedi. 
cine; there is scientific knowledge enough, accumulated by the efforts 
of ages, to build a new world for man, such as has scarcely yet been 
conceived, were it only vitalised by the earnest love and reverence of 
us all. It is not the head so much as the heart, which is most needed; 
and were there more physicians, who partook of the noble enthusiasm 
for the prevention of disease, and universal diffusion of natural know* 
ledge, which animated Dr. Andrew Combe and others, our country 
and mankind in general would not loug continue in their present state 
of physical misery and degradation, which in so many respects every 
one must see and lament. With our national strict allegiance to law 
and duty, and power of self-denial, did we but know our true laws 
and duties, there is no people which might be expected more earnestly 
to study and reverence them. But enthusiasm, or any ardent <appeaJ 
to the feelings of society upon medical subjects, has generally been 
coldly regarded, if not sneered at, by the profession, in the few instan- 
ces in which it has been attempted. Medical men seem generally to 
suppose, that their peculiar province lies merely in the plain, matter- 
of-fact, physical treatment of disease ; aud leave the sympathetic 
appeals and wordy lamentations over human ills to poets, clergymen, 
and others, whose ignorance of real disease betrays them into the moRt 
raise and exaggerated views ; and who must keenly feel how utterly 
vain and useless is all their sympathy to alleviate or to cure a bodily 
disease. But tnough enthusiasm and sympathy are often of little 
comparative importance in the management of disease, yet, without 
them, no great impression can ever be made on mankind ; and in 
respect of the prevention of disease more especially, the arm of the 
physician is paralysed without them. 

Obstruction to the passage of urine may be caused by another most 
serious disease, besides stricture, viz., by chronic enlargement of the 
prostate gland; which, as was previously mentioned, surround/* the 
urethra at its deepest part, where it leaves'the bladder. This is a din 
ease of elderly life, very rarely occurring during youth, or middle age, 
at which time on the contrary, stricture is most common. The moat 
rommon cause of it, as of most diseases of the urinary passages fit 
man, is gonorrhoea ; which when it makes its way far down in the 
canal, is sometimes very difficult to eradicate, and gives rise to irrita- 
tion and unhealthy states in the prostate gland, which later in life 
favour the developoment of the disease in question. Other causes oft en 
assist, or of themselves occasion it, such as excessive venereal indul- 
gences, hard drinking, which is so especially hurtful in all urinary 
diseases, from the kidneys and their appendages being the vehicles 
by which the stimulating liquids are carried out of the system ; also a 
sedentary life, which favors the morbid growth of different parts, by 
preventing the balanced circulation of the blood attendant upon exer* 
ejpe. 

Enlargement of the prostate, so as often to cause some slight I neon. 
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venlettoo, tikes place naturally in almost every man, a.ong with other 
changes, which mark the approach of old age, such as the hair becoming 
grey, earthy deposits in the coats of the arteries, &c. ; so that, when it 
toes not exceed this limited degree, it may be called natural and 
healthy. But in many cases the enlargement proceeds beyond these 
bounds, and the prostate may attain a size twice or thrice— nay, even 
ten, or fifteen times its natural one ; an enlargement which finds a 
1 parallel only in the goitres, caused by the monstrous growth of the 
thyroid gland, surrounding the throat. 

From the enlargement of the prostate, the bladder becomes some- 
what irritable, and the urine flows slowly ; but these first symptoms 
generally attract little attention, till from some accidental cause, as 
wet feet, hard drinking, or venereal indulgences, the swelling sud- 
denly increases, and causes complete retention of urine. But the dis- 
ease frequently, from not being understood or attended to by the 
pat : ent, proceeds much more insidiously, just like stricture. The 
urine is gradually expelled more and more frequently and slowly, the 
patient not having the power entirely to empty his bladder at once. 
The consequence is, that some of the urine, being constantly left in 
the bladder, undergoes the same putrefying changes, that were men- 
tioned in speaking of stricture. This causes disease of the coats of the 
bladder, and perhaps the formation of stone ; diseases, especially under 
such circumstances, of a most lamentable and often hopeless nature. 
Ultimately the kidneys also may become diseased, and lead to a neces- 
sarily fatal termination. It will be seen from this description how very 
serious are the etfects of this disease in many cases, and it generally 
shatters and prostrates the moral character of a patient as much as 
the physical. 

With regard to the treatment, its early application is of paramount 
importance. If the enlargement be not detected, till disease of the 
coats of ihe bladder have been produced, the treatment will be ren- 
dered much more difficult. The great object to be kept in view in 
treatment, is not to try to diminish the size of the prostate, which in 
for the most part, beyond the power of medicine ; but to prevent the 
evil effects, which must result from an obstuetion to the free passage 
of urine. Therefore the treatment here, as in so many diseases, is not 
curative, but palliative, or preventive. However, if treatment be 
adopted early, and strenuously persevered in, the patient may live to 
an old age with scarcely any inconvenience from the enlargement. 

The grand essential in the treatment, as was pointed out by Sir 
Everard Home, is the constant use of the catheter. By this instrument, 
supplying the want of the natural powers, the bladder should be com- 
pletely emptied of urine twice a day, as soon as it is discovered that 
the patient has not the power of voluntarily emptying it completely 
By this simple means, if unremittingly persevered in, all the ill effects 
which would inevitably follow from the retention of the urine, are in 
many oases entirely obviated ; and the man, who, if untreated, would 
have sunk to the grave, amid the most wretched sufferings, may cwjy 
his grey hairs thither in peace after many years of a grateful life. 
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Sat besides this chronic enlargement, the prostate is subject by fit 
means infrequently to acute affections, which are generally caused by 
gonorrhoea ; and it is these, which lay the foundation of its more 
serious diseases in elderly life. The prostate or the mucous membrane 
covering it, becomes sometimes inflamed, either from the gradual ex- 
tension of the gonorrhoeal inflammation down to that part of the 
caual, or, still more frequently, from the use of violent remedies to 
arrest the discharge. It is dangerous to use too powerful means to * 
stop the discharge while at its height ; for such are very liable to 
throw the inflammation backwards upon the more important organs, 
such as the prostate, testicle, bladder, &c. The symptoms of inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane, covering the surface of the prostate, 
are, an uneasiness at the end of the glans, and an uigent desire to 
pass water. The urine gives little pain in passing along the canal, 
but great pain is felt in forcing out the last drops, along with the 
sensation, as if a foreign body were being expelled from the bladder. 
There is a very frequent desire to make water, and the moment the 
mind thinks of doing so, the impulse becomes irresistible. These 
symptoms depend on inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
neck of the bladder and prostate, and are soon relieved by restoring 
the gonorrhoeal discharge, whose injudicious arrest is generally the 
oause of them. 

But the substance of the prostate is not unfrequently inflamed and 
this is more serious. The great irritability and incontinence of urine, 
which are symptomatic of inflammation of the mucous membrane, may 
have greatly subsided, but the urine is now expelled with some diffi- 
culty and without force. There is also deep-seated throbbing pain in 
the perineum, increased on pressure. The orifice of the urethra is red, 
and the end of the glans has a dark reddish blush. On examining the 
prostate by the finger, passed into the bowel, it is found a little swol- 
len, and there is pain on firm pressure. The discharge becomes thin 
and gleety, t and not so purulent as before, and there are sometimes a 
few drops of blood in straining at stool. These are the symptoms oi 
subacute inflammation of the prostate in gonorrhoea, as it generally 
oocurs. 

In the more acute and violent inflammation of the prostate these 
symptoms are all aggravated. There is often complete retention of 
urine from the swelling oi me giana. The pain m the perineum le 
Increased, and shoots round to the loins, thighs, &c. The dischargi 
quite stops, aud the redness of the orifice increases. Examinee 
through the bowel, the gland is hot and very painful to the touch ; anc 
the patient has constantly the feeling, as if there were a foreign heavy 
body in the* boweL Acute prostatitis often cuds in abscess. As long 
as a gleet continues, inflammation of the prostate is liable to 
brought on by cold or damp, or excesses in drinking. 

Inflammation of the prostate often becomes chronic, the sympt 
growing less intense, and assuming a slow wearing character, 
prostrating to the bodily and mental powers. Ia chronic infla 
tkm the pain in the urethra rad the weight in the bowel o * 
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though duller and more obscure. There is great irritation of the anna, 
accompanied often by piles. The discharge is slight, sometimes a mere 
colourless gleet, but now and then purulent. This often leads to perma- 
nent enlargement, and is the most frequent cause of this dangerous 
malady under the age of forty. 

These affections of the prostate are a serious class of diseases The 
prostate is a very important gland, not so much perhaps on account of 
ite own functions, as from its position. It surrounds the neck of tht 
bladder, and therefore its diseases often most dangerously interfere with 
the discharge of the urine. Through it also the seminal ducts past and 
therefore its inflammation is very apt to cause seminal disease. More- 
over the affections of the prostate have a dreadfully depressing effect on 
the spirits, and on the bodily sensations. This-is probably owing to the 
intimate connection of the prostate with the seminal ducts, and with the 
sexual powers ; otherwise it is not easy to account for the overwhelming 
feelings of obscure and undefinable misery, which oppress the sufferer 
from these diseases. He feels as if bent down by a weight of lead ; and 
there are perhaps no diseases, which more thoroughly unman a patient, 
thpn these. They moreover frequently lay the foundation of incurable 
enlargement of the prostate later in life ; which, especially if it be neg- 
lected, is one of the most miserable of all diseases, and utterly breaks 
down a man, physically and morally. The only way adequately to pre- 
vent this miserable class of diseases is to prevent gonorrhoea. 

There is another, and a common affection of the prostate, not of so 
serious a nature, but which causes a great deal of misery. It is called 
irritable prostate. In this there are obscure sensations about the region 
of the gland, viz., uneasiness in the perineum, weight in the bowel, 
rather frequent desire to pass water, and a slight gleet, just enough to 
moisten the linen. The oriflee of the canal has a peculiar appearance ; 
it is rather more patent and redder than natural. If the patient drink, 
or indulge much in sexual intercourse, the discharge may become puru- 
lent, and is often mistaken for a fresh gonorrhoea. On going to stool 
there are often a few drops of a fluid, like a thin mixture of milk and 
water, pressed out of the urinary canal, by the passage of the faeces, 
before the stream of urine comes. This is the prostatic fluid. The urine 
moreover, in this and other prostatic affections, is often turbid with a 
white cloud, caused by the secretion of alkaline phosphatic salts. These 
symptoms depend on irritation of the prostatic portion of the urethra, 
apd of the ducts and follicles of the prostate. It is often, like the other 
prostatic affections, very obstinate, and depresses the inind of the patient 
greatly. It is frequently accompanied by spermatorrhoea with all its 
prostrating effects. 

Mr. Adams in his excellent treatise on the prostate, gives directions 
for the treatment of these various diseases. He has found the Chia tur- 
pentine, given in five grain doses thrice a-day, a very valuable means of 
checking the gleety discharge, which proceeds from the surface and folli- 
cles of the prostate. 

There is yet another apd most lamentable consequence, which is liable 
to follow gonorrhea*. This is an inflammation of the eyes, or ophthal* 
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mia, caused by tae accidental contact of any of the gonorrhoeal discharge 
with the eyeball. If the slightest particle of this matter be conveyed by 
the fingers or other substances soiled by it, to the eye, the most frightful 
form of inflammation of that organ will speedily be set up. GouorrhcBai! 
ophthalmia is perhaps the most violent of all, and the usual methods 
applied in other diseases of the eye, generally prove here of little avail 
Ihe inflammation may run so high, that the eye bursts and sight is 
irrecoverably lost in twenty-four hours. Generally one eye only is 
affected ; but great care must be taken, especially in the night, that none 
of the yellow matter from it enters the other, or both may be lost. It 
is an affection much more common in men than women, chiefly because 
the male organ, being necessarily so much more handled by the patient, 
make* contagion more apt to take place. • 

In the treatment of this disease, almost everything depends on its 
adoption as early as possible, for if the inflammation be ouce fulty 
developed in all its fury, medical aid can do little to save the eyu 
Therefore all who suffer from gonorrhoea, should be especially careful 
that none of the discharge come in contact inadvertently with their 
eye, taking care to dip their fingers in water if they touch the matter , 
and if any symptoms of redness, itching, or a feeling as if of sand rolling 
under the lids (the usual symptoms of commencing ophthalmia) be per- 
ceived, they should at once apply for assistance, as it is only the abor- 
tive treatment, or the attempt to nip the disease in the bud, that can 
here be expected to save vision. The abortive treatment consists in 
using a strong solution of nitrate of silver, of four or five grains to the 
ounce, so as to change, if possible, the character of the inflammation. 
This should be repeated at intervals, if the disease be checked by it ; but 
if it have proceeded to the acute stage, other powerful remedies will be 
necessary, to give the patient a chance. Thus, bleeding from the arm, 
leeches round the eye, as well as the caustic solution, should be used; 
and in some few instances, if these means be energetically employed, 
sight may be saved. 

But it is not only in the adults affected with gonorrhoea, that it may 
by contagion destroy vision; irfeub* at birth not unfrequently lose both 
eyes, if their mother happen at the time to have a gonorrhoea. The dis- 
charge enters into the child's eyes, as its head is passing through the 
vagina, and in two or three dayB after birth, inflammation, with the dis- 
charge of pus, heat, and swelling set in ; and in many cases both eyes are 
lost in spite of all the efforts of the physician. Many of the unfortunate 
tenants of the blind asylums, who awaken our pity iu the streets, have 
lost their sight at birth in this way. 

Having now given an outline of most of the important diseases, which 
may and very often do, arise from gonorrhoea, 1 come next to the most 
interesting question ; how is this disease, the fountain of so much misery 
to be prevented ? Prevented it will uever be, till mankind in general be 
roused from their apathy about all physical evils, and most ot all about 
•he venereal complaints, and set themselves earnestly to work, to prevent, 
erd, as far as possible, eradicate them. This is one of the diseases, whose 
prevention is comparatively easy, as we know well its cause, which tf 
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tingle and definite. To effect its prevention therefore, what wo want is 
earnest endeavour and co-operation. In our own persons we should care- 
fully avoid spreading the disease, anil in others we should do all we cao 
to prevent their catching it, and to cure it if eaught. We should seek, 
above all, completely to do away with prostitution, which is the grand 
cause of the venereal diseases. I shall speak hereafter of the mode in 
which this great object is to be effected. 

Besides these social and moral means for the prevention of gonorrhoea, 
«here are means which each individual should use, who wishes in the 
present dangerous state of the sexual world, and as long as prostitution 
exists among us, neither to receive nor to give infection. No one should 
ever neglect, after a suspicious sexual connection, (and all mercenary 
love is to be viewed as such,) to make water immediately, and also to 
wash well the genital organs, whether with pure water, or with a chlo- 
rine or alkaline wash, which is more effectual, but not so easily to be 
had. The external washing will prevent any chance of balanitis, and 
will render the occurrence of chancre much less probable. The urine 
will cleanse the canal internally, and probably prevent a gonorrhoea, 
even though the female should be highly diseased. 

Even though one has great confidence in a woman’s assertion that she 
Cs not diseased, yet if she have been exposed to infection, these pre- 
cautions should never be neglected ; as she may communicate a disease 
from infectious matter having been retained in her organs, though without 
causing disease m Her. In tact, it should be recognised as a settled rule 
in all mercenary intercourse, as long as it lasts in the world, that both 
parties should wash carefully immediately after connection ; which sim- 
ple precaution, so easy of application, would of itself prevent the great 
majority of diseases. It is now very generally adopted, both by men and 
women, among those who have experience, self-regard, and prudence in 
these matters ; but it is too often neglected, whether from carelessness 
or inexperience, or still more from ignorance and intoxication, especially 
among the poorer classes. Women of the better description, both expect 
and are glad to see precautions used, which are a guarantee of their own 
safety, and themselves habitually employ them. Besides these means, 
the venereal act should not be prolonged, and ejaculation should take 
place, as the semen helps to cleanse the canal. 

But by far the most certain preventive of gonorrhoea, and of all 
other venereal diseases, is the condom , an artificial sheath for the penis, 
made of very delicate membrane ; which, if well made, so as not to be 
torn, renders gonorrhoea impossible. It is so thin as not very greatly to 
interfere with the venereal enjoyment ; and yet from many causes it is 
comparatively seldom used in this country. In the first place, the shy- 
ness between the sexes, which is much greater here than abroad, prevents 
the man from using, what he may think would show him to be sus- 
picious, or might be disliked, or thought unnatural, by the woman ; who 
probably for the most part is perfectly apathetic about the matter, or 
would rather be glad to see means used, which would save herself also 
from any risk. Moreover, the sheath has been proscribed by moralists, 

an unnatural, an 4 therefore immoral interference with tfc« normf 
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tet, and final cause, of sexual intercourse ; and therefore it is sometimes 
difficult to procure it in this country, as it is sold only in a few shops, 
which have a low moral character, and in an under-hand way. Nay, 
on its first invention and introduction into France, as a means of pre- 
venting venereal diseases, we learn from M. Parent Duchatelet, that a 
body ol medical men, who met to deliberate on the subject, published to 
their own shame, their strong disapprobation of the invention and its 
author, not on account of the facility it might give to <ihe secret in* 
diligence of sexual desires, unburdened by the fear of offspring, but 
because they held it a sin to attempt to prevent these diseases ! It gives one 
pain to think that the good Duchatelet, whose life-time was devoted, like 
that of Dr. Andrew Combe, to the prevention of disease, and whose great 
work on prostitution I shall afterwards treat of, should have also adopted 
this perverted, and in him too strangely illogical, opinion. 

It is a very great pity that ideas, many of them so sinful, for by no other 
name can ono term those prejudices, which stand in the way of the 
sacred cause of the prevention of disease, should prove a barrier to the 
introduction, and free liberty of using, according to the necessities of 
each case, a means which in the present condition of society is of so very 
great value. Indeed its discovery, if rightly viewed, may be, and I trust 
one day, shall be considered, as a very great benefit to society. As a 
preventive of venereal disease, the sheath is most invaluable ; with its 
aid, one may pasr scatheless through the very midst of infection ; and for 
any one in whom disease is particularly to be dreaded, as in a weakly 
constitution, or a patient with spe-rmatorrhcea or other evils, its protection 
is often the greatest blessing. 

But it bar, fared with this instrument, just as with all other efforts to 
prevent venereal diseases ; all have been alike discountenanced, or at 
best, viewed with apathy, by the mistaken moralist. ; to whom these 
hideous aud desolating diseases appear more as a salutary warning to 
men, the existence of which he would rather coldly ascribe to providence, 
than to his own and other’s lukewarmness. Would that the reader may 
feel, as strongly as I do, the injustice, immorality, and want of human 
sympathy, contained in such opinions ! 

When society has become fully alive to the desire to prevent venereal 
diseases, as well as all others, then and not till then, will the great value 
of the sheath be perceived, as a most powerful means of such prevention. 
Meanwhile it were very desirable that it should come into more general 
use, and that there should be a greater facility of obtaining it ; so that 
each individual who wishes to avail himself of it, may readily do so. Ail 
Attempts to interfere with its sale, or with the perfect freedom of pro- 
curing it, must be looked on as injurious to the interests of society, and 
liable to occasion the most deplorable diseases. 

Care should be taken that the sheath, if used, should be made of good 
materials, not pervious, and that the same one should not be used fre- 
quently, as thus it becomes less trustworthy. Along with its use, the 
other precautions of making water and washing should not be neglec- 
ted; and were tnese precautions generally made known and adopted 
we should have in a short time the number of venereal diseases wonder' 
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fully reduced, and endless human misery, hate, crime, and bitterness 
spared. 

Besides these precautions during and after coition, there are some 
other prophylactics, which arc very useful for those who expose them- 
selves much to infection, especially if they do not use the sheath. They 
are more efficacious as preventives of balanitis and chancre* than of 
gonorrhoea ; consisting as they do, in means for hardening the external 
mucous membrane. Those who have been circumcised, as 1 stated be- 
fore, never havehalanitis, and they are also much less subject to chancre; 
because the mucous membrane of the glans becomes hardened by constant 
exposure, and excoriationi rarely take place in coition, into *'hich the 
chancrous matter may find a way. Those who have much promiscuous 
sexual intercourse might imitate this, by drawing back the prepuce, and 
so keeping the glans habitually exposed, a state of things which in many 
persons is natural. This is a powerful preventive of balanitis and 
syphilis, and is especially necessary for those, in whom the mucous mem- 
brane is apt to excoriate and tear in coition, which renders them very 
liable to chancre. Under exposure the mucous membrane will become 
tough and insusceptible of infection. Sponging with cold water, or 
what is more powerful, washing frequently with some astringent, as the 
decoction of oak bark, acts also as a preventive by hardening the parts. 

However unfortunate a man may be in getting a gonorrhoea, no one 
who has a true heart, with love for his kind, will ever give one to 
another. Neither iu carelessness nor sport, for as we have seen, it may 
be a death -sport ; nor from a wish to be revenged on the sex in the per- 
son of a helpless girl, innocent at least towards him, and who has so 
few friends, or kind treatment, an action unmanly and unfeeling ; nor 
from ignorance whether his gleet be infectious — knowing that while a 
sign of yellow matter remains, it is probably still infectious, and in such 
a case, if he will not abstain, lie must wear the sheath ; nor from heed- 
lessness, irreverence for the girl, want of heart, nor bluntness of con- 
science, from which feelings may the reader ever be free. A man in the 
present state of society has far less excuse for giving the disease to 
another, than a woman, as the latter, from the peculiar form of the 
female genital organs, may possibly not know that she is diseased ; and 
besides she has often the powerful excuses of destitution, the necessity of 

B a livelihood, friendlessness, and, last not least, her shameful 
,tion in the eyes of society to plead for her, while we have none 
of these. But I trust that the reader, very far from doing anything to 
spread these or other diseases, will rather, to the best of his powers, co- 
operate in tha endeavour to prevent them* 
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iff (be disease, which 1 have just been describing, viz., gonorrhea, fee 
frequently viewed in a light and jesting manner, by those who are.uaio- 
qu&inted with the lamentable consequences it so often occasions, and by 
tne young and thoughtless,— such is not the case with the much more 
formidable and dreaded disease, which comes now before us. While the 
former is merely a simple inflammation, rendered frequently serious only 
by the vitally important nature of the organs, where it occurs, syphilis 
consists in a peculiar and specific poison : which, if it be once fairly in- 
troduced into the system, contaminates the whole frame, and produces 
the most deplorable effects. 

Of all the plagues and scotrges of mankind in the present day, this 
disease may certainly be said to be the most fearful. It does not 
overwhelm us with sudden panic and destruction, like cholera, or other 
epidemic evils, which come but rarely, and therefore, however fearful 
their visitations, have not a permanent influence on our fate ; but it is 
always with us, preying on our vitals, and slowly sapping the con- 
stitution, moral and physical, of thousands ; and these the young, hope- 
ful, and vigorous, the pride and the promise of our race. Mankind will 
yet, and let us hope ere long, become universally alive to the fearful pre- 
judice and inhumanity, which have suffered this disease to run on so long 
without any means Icing taken for its prevention and eradication. 

Syphilis , commonly called pox, is the disease produced by a poisonous 
matter, introduced into the frame during sexual intercourse. It first ap- 
pears locallv ~u the genital organs of either sex, in the form of a small 
ulcer ; (he poison of which is in m* ny cases absorbed into the general 
system, giving rise to the most dreadful consequences. The symptoms of 
the disease are therefore divided into three classes, according as they mark 
different stages of the poisoning, local or general. These classes ate the 
primary, the secondary, and the tertiary. 

Primary syphilis consists in a small ulcer, secreting a poisonous ant 
contagious matter, and seated on the part which hat been exposed to 
contagion. It is produced by the contact of the secretion of a similar 
ulcer, with an unprotected surface, When any of the matter of a sy* 
philitic ulcer* in au individual affected with the disease, finds its way 
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beneath the skin or mucous membrane of a healthy person, the following 
results take place. Daring the first twenty four-hours, the point of the 
skin where the Tiros is, becomes red ; in the second and third day, a lit- 
tle pimple rises on it ; in the third and fourth, the pimple becomes a ves- 
icle, filled with clear fluid ; on the fourth and fifth, this fluid becomes 
thick and yellow, and the vesicle thus becomes a pustule with a slightly 
depressed centre, exactly like one of the small-pox pustules. In the 
sixth and seventh days, the matter dries up, and forms a crust, which in 
a few more days falls off, disclosing a small ulcer, about the size of a split 
pea. Its base is rather hard from the effusiou of some lymph around ; its 
sides are abrupt and a little everted, so that it looks as if cleanly cut out 
with a punch; its surface covered with a whitish tenacious film, and se- 
creting a thin acrid pus, which possesses the contagious properties. 

Such is, in many cases, the apparently slight and simple origin of this 
terrible disease. A chancre , for so the small ulcer is named, is, in the 
male, generally seated on some part of the glaus of the penis, or on the 
internal or external surface of the prepuce; sometimes, though rarely, 
inside the urethra, like gonorrhoea. A chancre is not, like gonorrhoea, 
confined to mucous membranes ; it may arise on all parts of the body 
alike, provided the contagious matter be introduced beneath the skin. 
Hence, accoucheurs sometimes contract the disease, in examining preg- 
nant women affected with it, if they happen to have a scratch on the finger. 

To give rise to chancre, a closer contact of its peculiar poisonous mat- 
ter is necessary, than in gonorrhoea, which is caused merely by the pus 
coming in contact with a mucous membrane. The matter of chancre 
however must be introduced below the surface, whether of the skin or of 
a mucous membmue, so as to come in contact with the blood, else it will 
not act. Hence infection is produced either by its meeting some abrasion 
of the surface, or by its getting into a little follicle or pouch, where it lies 
dormant for a short time, till it has eaten its way into the quick, and then 
it is developed into the ulcer. It may also perhaps, if allowed to remain 
mug enough, eat its way through a mucous surface by its acrid proper- 
ties. If it meet an abrasion, the ulcer begins immediately to be devel- 
oped, and frequently without going through the previous stages of pimple, 
vesicle, and pustule ; if it has to eat its way through the tissues, some 
days may pass before the disease shows itself. 

But the primary ulcer is iu many cases by no means of so mild and 
simple a nature, but may be a most serious disease. There are several 
different forms of chancre, occasioned, according to some authors, by 
specific differences in the nature of the poisonous matter, but according to 
others, (among whom is M. Ricord, and who believe that there is but on< 
syphilitic poison), by the differences of constitution in the patients. One 
of these is the gangrenous or phagedauic (or eating) ulcer — a most ter- 
rible disease. In it the inflammation caused by the poisonous matter, 
runs so high, that mortification is produced, which has a tendency to 
spread on every side, destroying the tissues, so that a part and sometimes 
even the whole of the penis is lost, and even death may result. This is 
by no means an uncommon form of the disease, and in the hospitals 
in oui large towns, most deplorable instances of it are constantly to \$ 
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•een. Those who admit but one kind of syphilitic poison, assert that 
this fearful kind of sore is owing to the badness of the patient's consti- 
tution. It is chiefly found in young plethoric persons of dissipated 
habits, who are weakened by intemperance or other noxious influences 
Others say that the character of the sore depends on the kind of matter 
which produced it, and thus that a gangrenous nicer is generated by on« 
of a similar nature. Probably both of - these causes influence its deve« 
lopement. 

Another important variety of chancre is the indurated one, in whiclfa 
large quantity of lymph is thrown out into the surrounding tissues, 
giving it a hard cartilaginous base, winch remains after the ulcei is 

These are the most important forms of the primary ulcer, as well from 
their local peculiarities, as from their comparative likelihood to give rise 
to secondary symptoms. General poisoning of the system may follow all 
of them, but it is much less likely to occur after the simple and the pha- 
gedasnic, than after the indurated chancre. While the former varieties 
are followed by secondary symptoms in comparatively a small proportion 
of cases, indurated chancre gives rise to them almost invariably, becom- 
ing thus the most formidable of all the varieties of chancre. M. Ricord, 
to whom, more than perhaps to any other, mankind are indebted for the 
most valuable statistical and explanatory facts connected with venereal 
diseases, says that general poisoning succeeds to indurated chancre in 
eighty-eight cases in a hundred. 

The poison is absorbed into the system from a chancre by the veins and 
absorbent vessels, through whose thin coats it penetrates and mingles 
with the vital current ; and after a short time, generally in from six to 
eight weeks, it shows itself by the following symptoms, which have re- 
ceived the name of secondary syphilis. Different forms of eruption, fre- 
quently accompanied by ulceration of the mucous membrane of the throat, 
break out over the body. In this secondary stage nature tries to throw 
dff the poisonous matter the skin and mucous surface. But if the 
disease remain still uneradicated, which will probably be the case, unless 
proper treatment be adopted, symptoms of a still graver nature will arise, 
constituting tho third stage, or tertiary syphilis. In this stage, it is 
the bones and deeper tissues, which are chiefly attacked. The bones of 
the palate, the nose, the skull, the shin, and in general, all the bones 
which lie nearest the surface of the body, may become inflamed and mor- 
tify, thus giving rise to deep abscesses and most melancholy deformities* 
Thus may the disease, when once it has fairly gained admittance into thi 
system, continue in it for years, causing one after the other, symptoms 
ever more and more calamitous ; and it is sometimes very difficult wholly 
to dislodge it, or to know when the patient is safe from its recurring peg* 
seentions. But I will speak more fully of these later symptoms nere* 
after, and meanwhile revert to the primary stage and its treatment. 

If a man be so unfortunate as to contract a chancre, it is of thi 
utmost importance, that it be destroyed as soon as possible. The shorter 
the time it is allowed to exist, the less risk will there le of the occurrence 
Vf secondary poisoning. Thus any one, who has exposed himself to the 
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chAtaoe of contagion, stiould watch carefully for the first signs of the 
disease, and if he observe any traces of the different stages, the pimple, 
the reside, the pustule, or the ulcer, he should at once resort to treat' 
ment. This should consist in destroying the poison by cauterizing 
the sore ; if there be a reside or a pustule, it should be broken, and a 
fine point of the nitrate of silver introduced, and the part thoroughly 
cauterized. If an ulcer be already formed, cauterization is still the best 
of all methods of healing it speedily, and prerenting secondaries. It should 
be cauterized at intervals, until the surface presents a healthy appearance, 
secreting a simple yellow pus, instead of the thin poisonous matter. It 
should oe also frequently washed with some stimulating astringent, 
which will wipe away the acrid secretion, and harden the surrounding 
parts, so as to prevent, if possible, the absorption of the virus. A piece 
of lint soaked in this lotion, should also be kept constantly applied. 
Bicord uses for this purpose the aromatic wine, a French preparation , 
and if it cannot be had, Mr. Acton recommends a lotion composed of 
eight ounces of the decoction of oak bark, and half an ounce of the tine- 
turo of catechu, which will answer equally well. Under this simple 
treatment, the mild form of chancre generally heals readily in eight to 
ten days ; and even if left to itself, it may heal in three or four weeks; 
and in the majority of cases secondary poisoning will not follow. 

In the gangrenous form of chancre, Ricord’s treatment is to soothe 
the inflammatory sore, by the constant application of lint dipped in 
a strong solution of opium ; and, by regulating the diet and other 
hygienic means, to brace the depraved constitution of the patient, 
which he believes to be the chief cause of this formidable variety of the 
disease. By these means, he says, the disease is soon arrested, only 
destroying the part first engaged, and being succeeded by a healthy ulcer 
that soon heals. Other surgeons prefer to treat it by the most power- 
ful caustics, such as the nitric acid, which burns, out the poisoned part, 
and leaves a healthy surface underneath. Either mode is sometimes 
powerless in checking the ravages of the disease, which, as has been 
mentioned, may in severe cases destroy the whole penis. If a cure take 

{ dace, as generally happens, the reparative processes of nature often 
eave much less deformity than might have been expected, even though a 
considerable part of the penis may have been destroyed. This form of 
chancre is followed by secondary poisoning only in a minor proportion of 
cases ; although when they do occur, they are usually of a peculiarly 
severe nature. 

If a chancre become indurated either before or during treatment, 
cauterization and the astringent applications should not be resorted to ; as 
the disease is no longer a simple one, and these means will scarcely sno- 
wed in curing it. The ulcer may indeed heal under their use, but the 
induration remains, and is very liable to break out again into ulceration. 
Therefore in cases of indurated chancre, Ricord gives mercury, a medi- 
cine which seems to have a specific power over syphilis ; and under itt 
action the induration generally soon disappears. The indurated sore 
to the only variety of primary syphilis in which he gives mercury ; an<^ 
fW reason far Aoiog so are, first, that without it the induration is mp 
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difficult to remove, and secondly, that secondary symptoms almost in- 
variably follow this variety of chancre, and the mercurial treatment often 
prevents their occurrence. 

There is scarcely any question on which surgeons are more divided, 
than on the propriety of giving mercury in syphilis. In former times it 
was thought to be impossible to cure the disease without it ; and the 
unfortunate patients were one and all subjected to the most severe 
salivation, a remedy which was often worse than the disease. But 
it was afterwards discovered, that many cases were perfectly cura- 
ble without mercury at all ; and hence the non-mercurialists, proceeding 
to the opposite extreme, refused to give that medicine, whose banefm 
effect on the human frame is well known, in any case. Between these 
opposite opinions arose the eclectic school, of which Kicord is one, and 
from his immense experience in the Parisian hospitals, there is no one 
whose views deserve more deference. He made extensive experiments in 
both modes of treatment, with, and without mercury, in all the various 
stages, and it is from his results that the treatment here recommended is 
chiefly taken. He does not give mercury in any form of primary chancre, 
except it be attended with a certain degree of induration. In simple 
cases, where most probably no general poisoning will occur, it would be 
very injudicious to give so dangerous a remedy as mercury ; which is 
only to be used when a greater evil is by its means alone to be overcome. 
Kicord gives mercury at all times very cautiously and in small doses, 
rarely, it ever, producing salivation, (which is an inflammation and swell- 
ing of the gums and sides of the mouth, with a profuse discharge of saliva, 
caused by the powerful action of mercury on the system), which he sedu- 
lously avoids as an evil. He gives generally, one grain of the protoiod- 
uret of mercury with one grain of henbane in pill every night to begin 
with, and increases gradually the dose by a grain at a time, every five or 
six days, if the disease remain stationary ; but if healing commences, he 
continues at the same dose, and does not leave it ofl' at once, but gradu- 
ally diminishes it, after a cure has taken place. 

Before Ricord’s investigations on syphilis, it was often impossible t« 
be certain, whether an ulcer on the genital organs was syphilitic or not, 
for ulcers may arise from other causes. The appearance of the ulcer 
was the chief criterion by which surgeons were guided ; tlio syphilitic 
ulcer having often a peculiar form, which the practised eye readily recog- 
nises. But in many cases the ulcer did not present this characteristic 
form, and as the statements of the patients, especially females, as to pre- 
vious exposure to infection, were unfortunately not to be relied on, it was 
often impossible to say whether an ulcer was syphilitic or not ; a question 
of course of the utmost importance. Kicord however, discovered a cer- 
tain and simple test for this, namely, by inoculation. If some of the 
matter secreted by a chancre be introduced on the point of a lancet below 
the skin on another part of the body, it will give rise to a similar sore, 
which will go through all the stages of pimple, vesicle, pustule, and ulcer 
described above. « By this inoculation, (exactly similar to that used in 
fnall-pox, and vaccination,) the mysteries of syphilis were cleared up, 
and a means was given for drawing a definite line between different 
forms of disease, till then too often confounded. It had eftea been 
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thought before, that chancre and gonorrhoea were produced by the same 
poison, and could mutually cause each other, but Ricord’s test shows 
them to be totally distinct. The matter of gonorrhoea when inoculated 
will not produce a chancre ; it is merely the product of an inflamed mu- 
cous membrane, somewhat similar to the thick matter that runs from the 
nose, or is expectorated from the chest in a bronchitic attack, (although 
there most be something peculiarly acrid and irritating in its nature.) 
and hence, no poisoning of the system can result from it. All venereal 
diseases are thus divided into the virulent and the non -virulent, distin- 
guishable by this test of inoculation ; the one capable of causing second- 
ary poisoning, the other not. Inoculation is performed by introducing 
some matter from the sore under the skin on the thigh of the patient ; if 
an ulcer forms, it is at once destroyed by cauterization. The sore formed 
on the thigh is similar in character to the one on the penis ; therefore a 
gangrenous sore should not be inoculated. Ricord never permitted him- 
self to inoculate one individual with matter from another ; and there- 
fore it is not known whether, in such a case, a similar variety of sore 
would be produced. 

Animals cannot be inoculated with chancre, — a very singular fact — 
whilst it has been recently discovered that the cow-pock, or pustule 
formed on the udder of the cow, from which we derive the inestimable 
boon of vaccination, may be caused by the introduction of the matter of a 
small pox-pustule under the skin of that animal. Therefore we owe out 
protection from that fearful disease to the modification it undergoes in 
parsing through the system of an animal ; one of the most striking and 
wonderful facts, presented to us by science, showing how subtly linked 
together are all parts of the animal world. 

A chancre may, though rarely, be developed inside the urethra, and it 
was owing to its secretion being mistaken for gonorrhoea, that the latter 
disease was supposed in some instances to cause general poisoning. The 
symptoms of urethral chancre are ; generally in not less than a fortnight 
after the infection, (during part of which time the virus has doubtless lain 
dormant in one of the follicles in the canal) 9 a thin yellowish secretion, 
sometimes streaked with blood, begins to flow from the orifice of the 
urethra. Pain is felt in making water at one point of the canal, and 
here pressure also is painful, and perhaps some hardness may be felt. 
On opening the orifice of the canal, the chancre may often be seen. By 
th ese marks, and by the fact that the secretion does not begin to flow til) 
about a fortnight after infection, the ulcer taking some days to pass 
th rough its previous stages, this disease may be distinguished from gon- 
jrrhoea. Inoculation will, if need be, help to decide the question. 

The treatment here is the same as for external chancre, according to 
the different varieties. If a simple chancre, cauterization "ud injections 
of aromatic wine ; if it become indurated, causing stricture, them mer- 
®J r J » if it be gangrenous, it is a fearful disease, and may extend to the 
bladder and cause death, though happily such a termination is rare. 

Any of these varieties of chancre may be oocompanied or followed by l 
buito : which is included among the primary symptoms, as it is a locaJi 
seuiplaiut, and does not show that the system has beoom# * 
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Secondary symptoms are not more frequent, where there has been a bub 
than where there has not. A bubo, as has been already described, is the 
inflammation of one of the glands of the groin. In gonorrhoea it occnrs 
sometimes, but then it is a simple uon-rirulent affection, caused merely 
by the irritation of the neighbouring disease. But the bubo which ac- 
companies chancre, is often caused by the presence of syphilitic matter 
in the gland, to which it has been conveyed by the absorbent vessels 
from the chancre. In such a case the inflammation of the gland pro- 
ceeds rapidly ; it swells, reddens, and suppurates, disclosing an ulcerated 
surface, which is in fact a large chancre, and secretes the same virulent 
inoculable matter as the primary sore. But all buboes occurring during 
chancre, are not virulent ; they may be caused just as in gonorrhoea, by 
the simple irritation produced by the neighbourhood of the chancre. 
These buboes are not virulent, and if they suppurate, the matter they 
secrete is not inoculable. Now, when a bubo occurs during a chancre, 
how can we distinguish whether it b* "irulent or not ; whether it be 
caused by the absorption of poisonous matter, or merely by irritation? 
Before suppuration has occurred and inoculation is possible, it is often 
beyond our power to determine whether a bubo he, or he not virulent ; 
and we can only presume it to be so by the greater rapidity and intract- 
ability of its progress. But this does not make any difference in the 
treatment, which should always aim at preventing, if possible, sup- 
puration. 

Buboes generally occur during the second or third week of chancre, 
rarely earlier ; and it is remarked by Bicord, that they occur chiefly when 
a chancre is situated at or near the freenum or little band of raucous 
membrane, which joins the glaus and prepuce. The first symptoms of 
bubo are, a pain in a gland in the groin, which gradually swells, inflames 
and becomes very tender and painful, so as to prevent all motion. The 
swelling increases, if the disease be not arrested, and suppuration takes 
place attended by shivering. The matter cither makes its own way to 
the surface, or is let out by the lancet, and an ulcerated surface is left, 
secreting a virulent or non -virulent pus, as the case may be. This sore 
sometimes heals readily, but in other cases, where the constitution is bad, 
or the disease very virulent and extensive, it may be tedious and in- 
tractable. 

In the treatment of bubo, it is of great importance that suppuration, with 
all its tedious and uncertain course, should be if possible prevented; and 
therefore every means should be taken to cut short the disease. The most 
important of all these means is, that the disease be taken in time. When- 
ever the least pain or swelling is felt in any gland of the groin, by a 
patient affected with chancre, he should at once lay himself up, as every 
step of exercise he takes will aggravate the complaint, which advances 
very rapidly, and soon proceeds beyond our power to check it. Cold 
water or ice should then be diligently applied, and this often at once 
arrests the disease. However if the cold do not succeed, or if it seen 
rather to increase than to arrest the swelling, compression should be next 
Juried. This is effected by a spiral bandage, wrapped round the loins d 
a pad placed on the swollen gland in the groin. This means, if etn* 



ployed early, often succeeds m suppressing the disease. But if the in- 
6am mat ion gain ground, and be too powerful for these measures, they 
must be left off, and autiphlogistics resorted to, Yiz: the application ot 
leecnea and poultices to the gland, and tartar emetic given internally u 
produce nausea, just as in the ease of inflammation of the testicle. By 
these means also, success is frequently obtained, and suppuration pre- 
vented. But often, and especially when the bubo is a virulent one, 
caused by the absorption of syphilitic matter, this desirable end cannot be 
obtained, and pus begins to be formed in the gland. As soon as suppura- 
tion takes place, (which is attended here, as in other parts of the body, 
usually by shivering and feverish creeping of the skin), and the surgeon 
learns that pus is present by the feeling of fluctuation imparted to the 
fingers, the sooner it is let out the better. It is much better to let it out 
by the lam-ut, than to wait till nature makes an opening, because the 
latter process ts slow, and accompanied by a greater spread of the ulcera- 
tion. When the suppurating surface of a virulent bubo is laid open, it 
is to be treated just as a simple chancre, which in fact it is, by cauteri- 
sation and aromatic wine ; or, if it be gangrenous or indurated, the same 
treatment should be used as for the corresponding primary ulcers. When 
the constitution is scrofulous, a bubo is often a most intractable and ted- 
ious disease, and may bring on the worst consequences, by the long 
confinement and other weakening influences it necessitates. 

I now come to speak of secondary symptoms. These are caused by the 
absorption inlo the blood of the poisonous matter from the primary sore, 
and make their appearance generally in from six to ei^ht weeks after us 
commencement. They rarely appear earlier than this, but are often 
postponed till later, from various c;tu^eR. Thus a course of mercury taken 
for the primary sore, seems sometimes wholly to prevent, and at other 
times to delay, their appearance so that they do not break out till con- 
siderably later than usual, lticord does not believe that they can occur 
after an interval o: years, as some authors assert. The dread of this 
secondary poisouing is one of the great terrors of the disease, for after 
occurrence of a primary sore, the patient is kept for a long time in 
anxiety and suspense, whether the whole system have been contaminated 
or not. 

Secondary symptoms are not capable of being transmitted by eontagion 
from one individual to another, and they are not inoculable; but they 
are so far hereditary, that the child in the womb may be infected by the 
disease of the motner. They consist of various eruptions on the skin, 
offceu attended with ulcerated sore tnroat, and rheumatic pains in diffe- 
rent parts of the body. There are several kinds of these eruptions, oi 
various appearance and severity. Some consist of rosy spots very like 
measles, others of pimples scattered over the body, both of which gradu- 
ally assume a peculiar copper-ooloured appearauce, which is very 
characteristic of the syphilitic disease. These are the most common and 
She most readily curable. Others, which are of a much graver nature, 
a*id are generally found in broken-down constitutions, consist of a 
number of small corroding ulcers, scattered over the skin, and covered 
hard dark scabs. This eruptiou is generally accompanied by great ex* 
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baustion of the powers, and the patieut may even sink node* t. Anothei 
tnvra is that called lepra or psonasts , in which the body is covered by 
patches of eruption, on which scales of dry cuticle ooustantly form and 
mil off. This scaly disease is exceedingly obstinate and intractable. 
Another consists of what are called covdylomata or raucous tubercles, 
which are smooth fleshy elevations, rising on soft parts of the skin, es- 
pecially on the scrotum and groin, and round the anus. They may ex- 
tend and cover the whole of these parts, and thus form a most loathsome 
mass of disease. Their surface ulcerates and secretes an oflensive fluid, 
which however, like all other products of secondary symptoms, is in* 
capable of transmitting the disease. 

These constitute the most important forms of the syphilitic eruptions; 
•hey are generally preceded or accompanied by feverishness, loss of strength 
and appetite, a pale loaden complexion, and sometimes by a pustular 
eruption on the scalp, causing the hair to fall out, so that baldness is 
produced. 

They are often accompanied moreover, by the important and serious com- 
plication of ulcerated sore-throat, which begins by redness and swelling of the 
mucous membrane at the back part of the mouth, causing hoarseness, and 
pain in swallowing. This affection is generally a chronic one, and may 
continue for mouths in this first stage without ulceration, if care be taken ; 
but at other times, and especially under exposure to wet, or intemperate 
habits of the patient, it may become deeply ulcerated, and be very in- 
tractable. 

Another organ which is often attacked in the course of the secondary 
poisoning, is the eye, the iris of which may become inflamed ; and if prompt 
treatment be not adopted, vision may be lost. This affection is generally 
found in very bad constitutions,— in the miserable, half-starved, and in- 
temperate poor of both sexes. 

These then, the various eruptions, the sore-throat, the iritis, and the rheu- 
matic pains in the limbs, constitute the symptoms of secondary poisoning; 
various degrees aud combinations of which occur in different cases, it 
has been said, that it is chiefly after indurated chaucre that they occur ; the 
other varieties, viz., the simple and phagedamic, comparatively rarely giving 
rise to them. After the poison has been taken into the system, it lies dor- 
mant for awhile, and it is generally after ex j>osure of tome kind, whether to 
wet, cold, or other depressing influence, that these secondary symptom* 
appear. The moment that any of them are observed, treatment should 
be resorted to; and where this is done, and circumstances are otherwise 
favourable, a cure will generally soon be obtained. The favourable cir- 
cumstances are, that the constitution of the patient be good, that he should 
take every pains to co-operate in his cure by avoiding exposure to cold or 
excesses of any kind ; and that his system be not weakened by previou. 
injudicious courses of mercury, so as to be intolerant of this medicine, 
which if Bicord's grand remedy for secondary poisoning. In his ex 
penence he has found, that though secondaries may get well without 
mercury, merely by care, warm baths, low diet, and other simple means, 
yet they prove often very obstinate under such treatment, and are rears 
apt to return in a severer form, which mercury may no huger have toe 
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lame power to control He therefore, gives mercury in the moderate 
loses mentioned before, so as never, if possible, to produce salivation, m 
nearly all cases of secondary symptoms. Besides this, tbepeculiai treat* 
ment of each of the various symptoms is as follows.— For the different 
kinds of eruption, warm baths are exceedingly useful, as they soothe the 
skin, and excite it to a healthy action. In most cases they may be takeu 
twice a week, the patient remaining in them for from half an hour to two 
hours. If there be mucous tubercles, they should be kept very clean, as inat- 
tention to cleanliness is a great cause of them. They should be washed 
at intervals with a solution of chloride of soda, then dusted over with ca- 
lomel, and dry lint placed between their surfaces ; a method which we 
have seen in balanitis to have so good an effect in checking mucous 
secretions. The sore throat should be lightly cauterized every three or 
four days with the nitrate of silver, and gargled with some astringent 
gargle, as the following: four ounces of the decoction of oak, or cinchona 
bark, and one drachm of dilute muriatic acid. Great attention should be 
paid to diet, and manner of life, which should be strictly hygienic, avoid- 
ing late h< urs, excitement, or any other debilitating influence. A light, 
plain, and nutritious diet should be takeu during the treatment; and 
great cure must be observed in avoiding all exposure to damp or cold, 
while under till mercurial course. 

By these means a cure is generally effected, although some cases ait 
very tedious and intractable. It is especially in scrofulous and lympha- 
tic constitutions that syphilis, hke all other diseases, is most to be dreaded, 
and when once it has taken root, is most difficult to dislodge. 

If, from any cause, whether from the neglect of treatment, or the em- 
ployment of injudicious or inefficient means, or, it may be,' from the weakness 
of the constitution, or the deep root which the poison has taken in it, the 
disease be not eradicated in this secondary stage, other symptoms succeed, 
of a still mure formidable nature. The secondary symptoms either gra- 
dually merge iuto them, after having lasted for months, with constaut 
relapses ; or an interval of two or three years may take place between the 
cessation of the secondary symptoms, and the outbreak of their still more 
formidable successors. In the latter, it is now uo longer the skin which 
is the seat of the affection, but the deeper tissues, viz : the bones, and the 
periosteum or membrane which covers loom, and also the submu ous or 
subcutaneous tissues. This stage of syphilis is styled by Kicord, the 
tertiary^ as it generally occurs later than the secondary one; which 
usually, though not in all cases, precedes it, and often by degrees merge* 
into it. 

In the secondary symptoms, says Ricord, the specific nature of the 
syphilitic poison nil! remains, although greutly modified by its transfusion 
through the economy ; therefore these may be inherited by the child in 
the womb, though they are not inoculable ; and they require a specific 
treatment by mercury. But in the tertiary stage, the poison is quite trans- 
formed by its long sojourn in the system ; therefore are tertiary symptoms 
not hereditary, and should be treated by general and not specific means. 

The tertiary symptoms are as follows : A large abscess may form at the 
back of the throat, burst, and disclose a deep, uwney, and * * 
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l lear . at the bottom of which the dead bone may bo felt with a proba. 
The root of the nose may bo attacked in the same manner, and large fw- 
tions of the bones of the nose and the palate die and come away. Here it m 
the bones of the nose, palate, etc., which are first attacked by inflamma- 
tion, either in their substance, or in their lining membrane ; and as ths 
vitality of bones is of a low character, they soon die when their nutrition 
is interfered with by disease, and are then cast off. Along with these 
lamentable occurrences, a pustular or scabby eruption often appears on 
ihe eatremities ; the unfortunate patient, whose constitution has been 
reduced to the lowest state by the loug continuance of the disease, emaei* 
ates rapidly, and, if not reliered by proper treatment, may die from the 
hectic induced by the diarrhoea, and profuse suppuration, the* want of 
sleep from pains in the bones, loss of appetite, and all the other powers of 
nutrition ; although death is a result which very seldom proceeds from sy* 
phililis, when alone and uncomplicated with other diseases. 

In other cases, different bones throughout the body are attacked in a 
similar way by inflammation, followed by abscess, suppuration, and dis- 
e barge of the dead parts of bone. It is chiefly the bones nearest the 
surface that are attacked, for instance, the ahin-l»one, the skull, and 
breast-bone. When disease occurs in these, there are first* general rheu- 
matic pains felt, which soon become fixed in certain spots of particular 
bones, and are very much aggravated during the night, so as to prevent 
sleep. In these spots the bones or their lining membranes inflame, and 
if the inflammation be not subdued, they may go on to suppuration and 
caries, or mortify, and pieces of them come away. It is generally the 
bones themselves which are inflamed, more rarely their investing mem- 
brane. When this membrane, the periosteum, is inflamed, node* or 
painful swellings are formed, by the effusion of lymph or other product of 
inflammation. These nodes are generally situated on the subcutaneous 
bones, as the shin, collar-bone, etc. They are very painful, chiefly .at 
night; sometimes chronic, sometimes acute, proceeding to suppuration, 
and disclosing, when they burst, dead bone underneath. For the perios- 
teum not only invests the bone, but supplies it with nourishment from 
the numerous blood-vessels, which it contains ; and when it becomes in- 
flamed and separated from the bone, the latter perishes from want of 
nutriment. 

Another symptom of tertiary syphilis, is the occurrence of subcutaneon 
tumors, (tumors beneath the skin). These occur, like the other ter- 
tiary symptoms, in cases where the poison has been long rooted in the 
system, and generally long after the first appearance of secondary symp- 
toms. They are small tumors about the size of a hazel nut, either soli- 
tary or in several parts of the body, situated beneath the skin or mucous 
membrane. They remain perhaps for months indolent, without causing 
any Inconvenience, but when they have attained the size of a small nut, 
they burst and discharge a thin ichorous matter. An irritable little 
cavity, prone to inflammation and difficult to heal, is left behind ; and 
no sooner is it healed, than other tnmors spring up in its place, and go 
throng^ the same course. These tumors may form in the Bubstance of the 
longue and back part of fk - mouth, bunting and forminsr juqUu and fie- 
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•are* which pour out a fetid discharge, forming a most loathsome disease, 
and impeding the movements of the tongue. This affection has often 
been mistaken for cancer of the tongue, to which it bears a great resem- 
blance in many respects, but it is curable, while cancer unfortunately is 
not. These tumors are generally accompanied by other tertiary symp- 
toms, as pains and inflammation of the bones, &c., 

Both in the secondary, and in the tertiary symptoms, the co-existence 
>f various affections gives mutual proof of their syphilitic nature. Thus 
we can judge whether an attack of sore throat be syphilitic, by observing 
whether there be any other secondary symptoms present, as for instance 
a syphilitic eruption. Sometimes it is very didicult to determine whether 
an affection be of syphilitic origin or not, as there are scarcely any of the 
syphilitic symptoms secondary and tertiary, which are not to a great de- 
cree similar in outward appearance to other non-venereal affections. 
Thus there are common sore throat ; rheumatic pains and inflammations 
of the bones ; rosy, pimply, and pustular eruptions, which have a close 
resemblance to the syphilitic ones, although of totally different origin. 
There are however differences in the peculiar appearance of the diseases, 
which generally enable the practised eye 'o recognise those arising from 
the syphilitic poison. 

Now it is of immense importance to be able to distinguish between a 
venereal and a non-venereal disease, as the treatment in the two cases is 
very different. The patients themselves, whose chief interest it is, that 
a correct judgment should be formed and proper treatment adopted, too 
often, instead of giving every assistance to the physician in arriving at 
the nature of the disease, do all they can to mislead him, by denying ex- 
posure to infection. This arises from the deplorable social ignorance of 
the seriousness aud true meaning of diseases, and the necessity of our 
having every possible guide to the treatment of them ; aud still more 
from that most pernicious and siuful mode of looking with abhorrence on 
veucwial diseases, which makes people ashamed to confess them, and 
which we have already seen in so many cases to do such incalculable 
mischief. 

It is especially women, who in these matters destroy themselves, by their 
endeavours to deceive the surgeon : they scarcely ever admit, until closely 
pressed, their exposure to infection, but seem to expect, that it is euough 
for the physician to see their complaint and undertake its treatment, in 
the dark as to its real nature. There is no end to the mischief done by 
these foolish courses, and by their reluct&uce to apply for aid till they are 
forced to do so by the severity of their symptoms ; evils, which lie at the 
door of those who take such harsh and degrading views of the genital oi« 
gans and their diseases. 

The treatment of tertiary symptoms is very different from that of se- 
condaries. Here mercury, instead of doing good, would rather exasperate 
the disease, and still more enfeeble the patient ; for the specific sypnilitio 
nature of ttie poison is now so much changed, that mercury has no longer 
power over it. Ricord’s grand remedy for tertiaries is the hydriod&te of 
potash. Ioaiue, which is the chief ingredient in this compound, hai a 
vary powerful influence in removing, and checking chronic inflammation 
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and its effects in the tertiary symptoms are often marrellon9. It is w 
in the tertiary inflammation of the bones and periosteum cf the palate» 
nose, shin, skull, Ac., of which I hare spoken, in doses beginning with 
ten or twelve grains taken during the day, and mounting up to even 
one hundred and twenty grains in the twenty-four hours, if toe disease 
do not yield. At the same time, the constitution of the patient, which 
is generally much shattered, must be supported by plain ami nourishing 
diet, and braced by fresh air, and other necessary hygienic means. U nder 
the influence of the bydriodate of potash, the putiid ulceration of the 
throat generally soon puts on a healthy character, and heals np; though 
the bones and other tissues which have l>een lost, can never be restored. 

For the indolent ami painful nodes on the shins and elsewhere, Ricord 
uses the following treatment. A blister should be applied over them, 
and allowed to rise well. When this has been taken off, poultices, or 
lint steeped in a strong solution of opium, and covered with oiled silk to 
prevent evaporation, should be applied. This treatment often acts like 
a charm with indolent nodes, though it is of course not applicable to 
the acute ones; the severe pain being allayed and the wearied sufferer 
dropping to sleep, even while the blister is rising. 

The water cure is said to be exceedingly powerful in tertiary syphilis, 
especially in cases where the constitution is greatly broken down by the 
combined effects of the disease and the mercury used in its treatment; 
and where the hydriodate of potash fails or cannot he borne. There are 
few diseases in which this treatment is said to have produced more 
striking results. 

Tertiary symptoms, it has been said, are not hereditary, and cannot he 
communicated by the mother to the child in the *omb. But secondaries 
may be so transmitted, and are a very frequent cause of amnion and 
still-born children, as well as of disease in those which are l»orn alive. 
Sometimes the syphilitic spots are already apparent on the child at 
birth, but in general they do not appear till some weeks after, when an 
eruption of rosy patches or pimples comes out, chiefly in a neighbour- 
hood of the genital organs and the anus, hut also scattered over the 
body. They gradually assume that deep copper-colour which is so 
characteristic of syphilis. The unfortunate infant becomes peevish and 
fretful, declines in health, and often dies.* 


* Two very Important doctriues with regard to syphilis have lately been brought 
forward, which invalidate several of the statement# made above. One of them, 
which wan arrived at from the researches of MM. Kicord, Bassoreau, Cl ere, and 
others, i* t hat the diflerent varieties of primary chancre— the hard, the soft, tbs 
phagedaenie, and the gangrenous— do uot arise from one and the same disease, but 
from too distinct disease*, which hare hilberto been confounded togethor Accord* 
fog to this d<»ctrine (which scams to me to have much the greater weight of evi- 
dence in its favour) there ti re two affections— the Kard % or indurated, and the agfl 
ehancre — which differ from one another in their nature, symptoms, and origin, and 
of which the Conner alone Is really syphilis 4 The radical difference between them 
may be seen from the following description. In true syphilis, the uloer is havd ; 
Hi has an incubation of throe or four weeks, that is to say, ft only appears three 
er four weeks after infection ; it cannot be made to abort b/ cauterisation, for 
when onoe it appears, it shows that the constitution is already infected ; it cannot 
here-inoculated on the patient himself, er oontrseted against a future period, r-f 
•jrpftuue. like «wall-pna. or measles, is a disease which occur* ou<) toe In a Ut#» 
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The above if a short and imperfect iketch of this terrible diwese, si 
whose very name humanity shudders. This is the pest, which, on Hi 
first appearance in Europe some four or five centuries ago, having been 
introduced it is supposed from the new world, and before its nature or 
treatment were known as they now are, is said by many authors to have 
almost decimated our race; spreading its ravages on every side, among the 
highest and the lowest tanks of society. Monsrchs have died of it; and 
its unhappy victims araoug the poorer classes, were not even permitted to 
rot in peace from the surface of the earth, but treated as the worst of 
criminals, and shunned as walking leprosies by their uncultivated and 
pi- iless tellow-heings. Are these barbarities at an end in our more ad- 
vanced age? Have we reversed the merciless verdict of onr ancestors, and 
striven to atone by every kindness and assistance is onr power to those, 
on whose fellow -sufferers of a former age. was pile 1 a load of contumely 
and shame, which blackens the sky, a last ing memoi ial of the inhumanity 
and moral obliquity of men ? Do we pou; balm, instead of poison, 
itito the wounds of the desolate and miserable ones, who become the 
prey of this ravager? whose genital organs are destroyed, whose con- 
stitutions are ruined, whose bones and heart* ure full of aches and 
miseries innumerable, and from whos«* glazed eyes the light, life, and 
joy of the world have faded before their prime? 

Alasl would that such were the case. Many a sufferer would almost 
be content to die, did he know that he had what every human heart 
yearns for, the infinite sympathy and reverence of hia fallow mortals; 
many a dull heart, sunk in apathy, or hardening into the sullenness of 
hatred, would waken again to hojKj and love, if those of others were 
not coldly, nod oh ! how sinfully, shut against him. For the heart of 
the world is shut against all venereal disease. To the common ear, and 
even more, shall it be said? to those who seek to be called pure and 
morally elevated, they are a subject unknown and nearly unheard of; at 
least unheard of for any purposes of active sympathy, aid, or preven- 
tion— the only purposes for which the true physician’s heart loves to 
speak or to think of disease or evil, whether moral or physical. They 
are regarded as a mystery, and as & degrading subject, into which the 
moralist, and still more the female mind, dreads to enter. 

time; It is always aocomnanicd by hardness and swelling of several neighbouring 
glands, which, however, do not suppurate; and it is always followed by secondary 
symptoms, showing the goner.il poisoning of the system. In the other affection, the 
ulcer is soft . it ha* uo |>eriod of iucubatiou, but begins to develop itself immediately 
after iuicotinn ; it can be repeatedly ro inoculated on the |>atieut himself, and 
oontrucUxi again at a future time ; it abort* whenever it incompletely enuteris-jd ; 
It is sometimes, but not always, accompanied by the swelling of a neighbouring 
gland, wuicii suppurates like the uioor itself ; and it is iw-rcly a local affection, 
which never giws rise to secondary symptoms. The other doctrine which has 
lately been established with regard io syphilis, aud which is of extreme practical 
importance, is that tttondmy symptoms art infrrtiou*. This was long denied by 
Ricord aud others ; but several experiments made on healthy persous, in octane 
which M. Ricord hutisoif took part, along with some other medical men ftn Bark, 
have proved conclusively that if the matter from a secondary uioor, nr even the 
blood of a syphilitic patisnt, bs inoculated on a healthy individual, it may ooas- 
smuioate the disease. t*7t • 
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Alts for mankind, when any such thing is held a mystery ! Are tin 
veal joys and sorrows of humanity to be sacrificed to childish and morbii 
mysteries ? Mystery and secrecy, boru of ignorance and heart lessnestv 
are certain to corrupt any part of our nature, where they are allowed tn 
abide. What can we do in any matter of which we are iguorant i W# 
are helpless, aidless, powerless to serve, powerless to comfort or advise, 
ignorance and mystery can never possibly be right ; they are invariably 
in themselves most destructive sins. Uow many thousands, how many 
millions of human beings have fallen and are now falling victims to the 
general mystery and ignorance surrounding the body, and above all the 
genital organs! Does nature, like spiritualism, make a mystery of these 
things? Is she too delicate and morally pure, to meddle with them, to 
visit these organs with her rewards and punishments any more than 
other parts ? Does ?. sense of shame prevent a man or a woman from 
agonising and dying of their diseases ; or will it comfort them, through 
V*ng years of misery, which they are ashamed to sj**ak of to their fellows, 
or in their premature, and, it may be, unpitied death, that a tinsel of 
mock delicacy adorns their shroud ? 

There are but two ways ; either all men and women must learn U 
study the body and all its laws, with the reverence and culm worship due 
to all nature's elements ; or they must break these laws on every side, 
from ignorance and unrighteous contempt of them, and anguish and die 
in consequence, lie who studies and obeys them is a moral being ; he 
who does not, as neither men nor women do, except the professional few, 
in the present day, is an immoral being. Forsooth u e will not speak oi 
these diseases; but nature will, and in the groans from smitten thousands 
around us, in every country, we may hoar her voice. 

There is probably no disease, which has so much corrupted and deterio- 
rated the human race as syphilis. Among the poor population, especially 
of the towns, it may almost be said, that there is not a single constitution 
untainted by it. If the individual himself has not incurred it, some of 
his ancestors have, and thereby transmitted to him a constitution more 
or less deteriorated. Among the richer classes almost the same might be 
said. It is not only the disease itself, but the fearful mercurial poison- 
ing induced in its cure, which gives it so pernicious an influence on man- 
kind. Nothing deteriorates the human constitution more certainly than 
mercury ; it is one of the great causes of disease in our present society. 
There is not one of us perhaps, whose constitution is nor impaired more 
or less by the mercurial poisoning’of ourselves or our forefathers, llow 
great then should be our care to prevent a disease, which, like syphilis, n 
rendered twice as dangerous to the race by the remedies which are needed 
to counteract it! There is perhaps not one who reads this, whose con- 
stitution might not have been purer, and therefore whose whole nature of 
mind and body might not have been higher and nobler, had there been no 
syphilitic or mercurial poison in the veins of man. For, inseparably linked 
together as are all mankind, the diseases of the parents descend through 
generations to the children, modified and transformed by time and cir- 
cumstance. 

Syphilis, which corrupts and lays low the strongest constitutions whes 
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it gains root in them, is one of the greatest source*, along with the mer- 
cury used for its cure, scrofula, insanity, and all other diseases and 
jebilities in their descendants. It is ono of the grand fountain -heads ol 
diseases, miseries, evil moral and physical natures, and their resulting 
vices and crimes, by which our society suffers so much. Is this a subject 
for secrecy and mystery; one upon which we can be content to remain in 
wilful ignorance — nay even to make a virtue of it ; one which our love for 
our kind, and interest in its welfare and progress, allow us to pa*s un- 
regarded? Shall wecontinue to permit this dreadful pestilence to spread 
Ms desolation, and poison our cup of life, without taking any measures for 
its prevention? or, if our hearts are not yet alive to the feeling of the 
necessarily inseparable connection of all mankind in good and evil, joy and 
sorrow, how do we know, who shall be the next to suffer? that the 
next victim may not be a son, or a brother, or beloved friend? Alas! 
how often are the hopes and the support of a family blighted, by the ruin 
of those nearest and dearest, by this retuors» less disease! 

No class of humau sufferers have been so sinned against, as the victims 
of venereal disease. Less sympathy and interest in their fate has been 
felt by mankind in general, than in that of the greatest criminals, for 
the cure aud prevention of whose moral diseases many truly noble en- 
deavours have been lately made, while the venereal diseases remain 
neglected and unregarded ; aud yet wherein have their victims offendod ? 
As I shall more fully endeavour to show hereafter, the commonly received 
code of sexual morality is mo>t erroneous, and erected in ignorance of, 
and opposition to, natural truth ; the real natural duties of every human 
being (however social difficulties may interfere with the discharge of 
them) towards his reproductive organs, and the passions connected with 
them, consisting in their due and normal exercise, for which the social 
provision of marriage is quite inadequate. Nat are lays one command on 
us, “ Kxerci.se all thy functions, else art thou an imperfect and sinful 
being,” Society lays another, *• Obey my institutions ami my fashions of 
thought, however little thou or any of us may understand their natural 
trutli or rectitude, or it will be the worse for thee.” Let men reflect, 
aud decide whose commandments are to be obeyed. 

\V r lieu another and truer moral code, founded on the recogniton ol 
our natural duties towards all parts of our being, has become established 
among mankind, all will feel the enormous injustice that has bceu shown 
to those who have suffered from venereal diseases, and to the unhappy 
girls — the outcasts of society, who may be viewed as the unconscious 
martyrs to the sexual difficulties, and whose cause and sufferings must 
lio so near to every generous heart. Long, long will it be, oh ye poor 
Inarticulate ones! ere the dumb voice of your sorrows reach the cold ear 
of man, and still longer of your own sister, woman— whose estrangement 
from your side, aud the common duties of love and sympathy, is oue ol 
she foulest blots on our humanity ; many a one of you shall yet perish, 
rot away in anguish with no friend near, with hardened hearts aud lips 
defiant of the pitiless world ; many a one of us, too, shall go down with 
you in degradation and misery to the grave, before society receive yoot • 
■to her bosom, and shed the tear of sorrow and repentance over her 
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unhappy daughters. And you too, my fellow-men, wnose life is marred., 
and whose infinite nature is agonised and distorted by this hateful dis- 
ease, will you only bow your heads to the sraiter, and sutler in silence 
Is such your duty either to yourselves or to others? Is this all the 
jesson of love or of knowledge, that experience has brought ? Will you 
not rather use your utmost endeavours to eradicate this evil ; and thus 
to feel, and to show oiher>, that you have not suffered in vain* 

We have now come to the infinitely important subject of the preten- 
tion of this disease, a matter of as deep an interest for the human 
family, as almost anything which could be named. It is a new subject, 
like the prevention of almost all diseases. Man has scarcely yet at- 
tempted or conceived even the possibility of regenerating the world by 
this means. But daily are we becoming more alive to its paramount 
importance; dully is the truth dawning upon us, that the body of man 
is not one whit inferior in majesty or in influence ou his destiny to his 
spirit. If he M ould be virtuous or happy, or deserve the name of a cul- 
tivated being, he must attend to the one as much as to the other; he 
must equally seek its ideal developeineut, and prevent it*. diseases. 

How then is disease to be prevented t As soon as the question was 
asked, and it is only a few years ago that it first was seriously asked, it 
was seen that there was but one answer, viz., By mankind in general 
becoming acquainted with its nature and its causes, and so avoiding it/' 
A simple answer, and one which indeed seems self-evident, but involving 
what a mighty change in man’s education and habits of thought ! 

While we are unacquainted with the nature or source of anything, wo 
have no power over it ; but when its cause is known to us we have it 
under our control. Now there is no disease of which the cause is more 
palpable than syphilis ; we see the fountain-head, whence all this tor- 
rent of poison has overflowed the world, and by seeing this we Lave the 
disease in our own power. There is probably no disease, not eveu infec- 
tious fevers,* of which the cause is so definite and so completely distinct. 
It has but one specific source, and cannot by any possibility, that we 
are aware of, arise but by direct contagion. Other diseases have innu- 
merable roots ; if you destroy one, another springs up in its place; but 
here wc have the single solitury Upas tree, and if it were fairly uprooted, 
the world would remain ever after, as far as we can see, free from its 
influence. Have we thought what a difference the freedom from any 
disease, however insignificant, would make in the destiny of our race? 
and if so how euormous a change would be effected by the extirpation of 
its deadliest foe ; of that wuich M.. liicord calls “ the most terrible con- 
tagion that ever threatened mankind V" Four centuries ago, some say, 
syphilis was uuknown in Europe. Shall we never more see these fortu- 
nate times ? is this accursed pest for ever to prey on the vitals of us and 
our remotest posterity? to poison for ever the loves of the race, and 
wound us in the most tender part — sexual confidence and endearments, 
turning our love aud trust into suspicion aud hatred ? 

Until mankind make common cause against it, there is no hope of iti 
radical extirpation ; none even of its powerful repression. Until it htl 
eocome a well-known subject 10 every mind, (and what youth's toftth of 
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life it not darkened by its soadow ?j ami has a deep interest m tne heart 
of every man and woman, we are powerless against it ; it will triumph. 
But when our human family on such points is not divided against 
itself ; when the .genital organs, their laws aud their diseases are recog- 
nised with reverence by us all; when more universal sympathies, -un- 
shaken by class or creed prejudices, have bound men c J oser together in 
mutual confidence ; and above all, when Jove is no longer mercenary 
that chronic disease under which it labours among us — then may w% 
hope that the total extirpatiuu of our foe is not far distant. 

1 will speak hereafter at the social tneaus which have been taken in 
France to repress syphilis, and which contrast with the melancholy neg- 
lect which in this country has so favoured its progress; aud meanwhile 
! shall mention the measures which each individual who exposes hnnsel* 
to it should adopt, for its prevention, as long as this disease and prosti- 
tution exist in our society. These arc very similar to those already 
recommended for the prevention of gonorrhua. Washing the parts fre- 
quently with cold water or some astringent, as the decoction of oak, or 
cinchona bark, is a powerful preventive. It is st*il more useful to keep 
the prepuce habitually drawn back, and the ghtus left uncovered, which 
makes the mucous membrane tough and not easily abrade 1. It must be 
remembered, that abrasions are oue of the chief causes which favor 
chancre, as it can eat its way but slowly, and often not at all, through a 
rancous membrane or folli le. Abrasious should therefore be carefully 
avoided, ami if any be proent before a suspicious connection, it should 
not take place. A narrow vagina favours abrasions both of the male 
and female organs. Be>ule< these general prophylactics, the individual 
should carefully wa^li the parts immediately after coition, either with 
wa.cr, or with alkaline or chlorine washes, which have the property of 
destroying th ■ poison, lie should also make water, to prevent the occur- 
rence of chancre in the urethra, as well as gonorrhasa. Above all, h( 
should be on the watch, after any suspicious intercourse, and destroy tin 
disease by cauterizatiou ; which means, M. llicord says, he has mvaribly 
found successful during the first four or five days, if efli iently applied. 

It should be mentioned that the nitrate of silver, unless used very early, ii 
often not strong enough to destroy the poison, and only irritates the part. 
Therefore, in mauy cases, M. Uicord prefers the acid nitrate of mercury, 
which more powerful caustic seldom fails completly to burn out the poi- 
soned part, and to leave a smple sore underneath 

But there is oue safeguard more powerful than all of those, and that is 
the sheath. Even where it is used, the parts should still be well washed 
after coition, as it may nave beeu torn ; aud besides it does not protect 
the scrotum, the groiu, and other parts, on which the virus may be de- 
posited, and chancre arise if there be any abrasion. With this invaluable 
instrument and these additional precautions, contagion, whether of 
lyphilis or gonorrhoea, ia rendered almost impossible ; and well would it 
be for our race if its use were more universally spread iu this age, when 
tiie genital organs are in so miserably corrupted a state. Nay, it is uot 
impossible that to this instrument humanity may in part be iudebted for* 
the total eradication of the syphilitic disease. Were we for instance u 
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suppose it possible, that all those who expose themselves to the slight* 
est risk of infection, should for three or at most six months (during 
which even in untreated cases the contagious properties would probably 
die out) to unite in the use of this instrument ; and if the most jealous 
watch were put upon all the cases which might remain, and these be 
carefully prevented from spreading the disease, and cured os speedily as 
possible ; in short, were mankind earnestly and unitedly to enter into a 
war of extermination against syphilis, as has been done in the case 
of wild animals, or other noxious plagues, this terrible disease could be 
in a short time eradicated from the world, and become a thing of the 
past. The generations of man to the latest posterity would bless the age 
in which such a boon had been conferred on humanity! 

But we are indeed far removed at present from the hope of such an 
achievement. The world treats with a sinful neglect all diseases, 
and most of all syphiks. There are few united efforts, few noble aspira* 
tions, to shake off any of the physical evils which desolate our society ; 
and until a common cause be made against them, as against others, there 
is no hope of theif eradication. Can physicians prevent disease ? Can 
they keep men in health, or ennoble each individual’s physical, and 
through it, his moral nature ? No : in this matter, as in othors, every 
individual must be self-governed, must depend chiefly on himself for hu 
direction in life, for his elevation, or for his ruin. We have our united 
political endeavours, our united educational, peace, and other movements, 
but where are our united efforts for physical regeneration P —a mattei 
perhaps more important than any other at present, as none has been sc 
much neglected. There are few or no such efforts, because man as yei 
knows, and cares little for his body, because mind and spirit rule nu 
thoughts, and form his religion ; but when we shall have a for widei 
and truer religion, and an equal reverence for all parts of our nature, 
then will these questions of the eradication of syphilis and other diseases, 
claim our most devoted attention. 

[Since the first edition of this work appeared, an interesting and valuable troa 
ttae on syphilis and its treatment has been published by Dr. Charles Drysdale. h 
this work— entitled 44 The Treatment of Syphilis ami other Diseases with on 
Mercury; being a collection of evidence to prove that Mercury ia a Cause o 
Disease, not s Remedy " — the author has brought together a mass of evidence U 
abo* t firstly, that mercury ought not to be given in syphilis; that instead o 
being of use, it acts as an additional poison to the system , and does a great dee 
of mischief; and secondly, that syphilis, when not interfered with by mercury 
but treated by rest, diet, local application*, baths, Iodide of potaasinm and othe 
simple means, though in many cases a most serious and obstinate disease, ti 
general gets well, and is less frauently attended with grave symptom than whet 
mercury is employed. In proof of this the author gives the history of the non 
mercurial treatment of syphilis within the present century, and quotes largeJj 
from the works of Fergusaon, Rose, Guthrie, John Thompson, Dearuelle*, Fricke 
Syme Hughes Bennett, Weedeu Cooke and others, who have adopted this plan o 
treatment. He shows that the most extensive comparative experiments - 
amounting, according to M. Desmelles, to upwards of three hundred thousand 
published eases— have been made in civil and military hospitals between th< 
simple and mercurial treatment, all of which, he holds, have demonstrated th< 
superiority of the former. Dr. Drysdale, however, has lately stated, in a papa 
read in 1875, that he has changed his opinion, and that he now t-hlnir» inerour? 
’ useful, especially for the prevention of tertiary symptoms. Recent rtsasrche 
nave shown that the tertiary syphilitic products, the no oalled gummy tumours 
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OV THE 

FEMALE GENERATIVE ORGANS 

lH)W proceed to speak of the sexual diseases of women, and of Uk 
peculiar morbid states to which the female constitution is liable. 
Until a few years ago, the subject of female disease was in many pai ts 
shrouded in the profoundest darkness. It is only since the invention 
of the speculum by Professor Kecamicr of Paris, who is, I believe, 
itill alive, and the gradually spreading use of the digital and ocular 
means of examining the female sexual oigans, that these affections 
have become tolerably understood, and another ample page in the 
history of human suffering been opened to us. Thousands and 
millions of women have spent years of misery, have languished aud 
died, for the want of the aid, which knowledge of these affections 
could have afforded them. 

What is the reason, that so very extensive and important a class of 
diseases remained so long hidden from mankind ? The one great 
reason is — the mysterious and unnatural manner in wuich the female 
sexual organs have been regarded. The knowledge of the male 
sexual diseases has been, and still is, most unhappily impeded by the 
same cause; but in the case of woman it has acted with tenfold force. 
If we attend to the history of the science of female disease, we will 
easily understand its very slow progress. The Greek and Latin phy- 
sicians, who had not these morbid feelings of sexual delicacy, had con- 
siderable knowledge of female disease. They used an instrument, 
which some say was similar to the speculum, and have left us descrip- 
tions of ulceration of the womb, Ac. But after them, medical science 
fell into the hands, first of the Arabs, and next of the Homan Catholic 
priesthood, who were for centuries the sole physicians. Both these 
elasses of men were restrained by their religious and moral opinions 
from investigating female disease ; and thus the knowledge possessed 
by the Greeks fell completely into abeyance. “ It does however seem 
most marvellous, 1 " says Dr. Bennett, in his admirable work on Intl&in* 
(nation of the Womb, “that the intluence of these former social condi* 
tions iHould still be felt in the medical profession, should still exerciM 
an evident control over medical science in England. And yet, unless 
we admit that such is the ca?e, how can we account for the existing 
state of uterine pathology, or explain the opprobrium, throw n till 

ire sometimes formed la Internal organa, such at the brain, lungs, or liver, and 
luat several lamentable and fatal eases of epilepsy, paralysis, consumption. Ac., 
ire due to this cause. It la in order to prevent these and other tortiary acoideuta, 
vhich constitute the greet danger or syphilis, that Dr. Dryadais now thinks 
nercur? «f service. Still, the facts given in his work and the opinions of so manv 
listingvfcfeed men show how much may bt said in favour of the non-mercurial 
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within tbe last few years, by tbe governing bodies of onr leading 
medical corporations, on those who devote their attention to mid- 
wifery, and the diseases of females ?” In the standard work on female 
disease, by Sir Charles Clarke, published in 1831, ulceration of the 
mouth of the womb, one of the commonest female diseases, is not even 
alluded to; which shows how very great was the ignorance of these 
diseases before the introduction of the sj>eculura. 

This invaluable instrument constitutes an era in medical science, 
aud in the history of our race, it has been as great a b<<ou to roan 
kind as the stethoscope. It has cleared up innumerable obscurities, 
and been the means of giving health ami happiness to thousands 
Happy would it t»e for medicine and for mankind, if we could say that 
its benefits have been fully reaped ; and that the false sexual delicacy, 
which has for ages chut the door of medical aid against suffering 
Woman, is a thing of the past.. 

But such is very far from being the truth. Although the world in 
ether matters has made such advance* in enlightenment, still in tne 
depths of the dark ages in ail things pertaining to sexual feelings. 
The sexual organs, especially of woman, are still regarded with the 
•Id Hebrew feelings of mystery and shame, as if they differed from the 
rest of our humanity ; and as if it were either our duty or our safety 
to permit their nature ami their laws, their health and their disease, 
to remain hidden from us. 1 do not know any class of ideas, which 
produce more unhappiness or more disease at the present day, than 
these. Instead of the sexual organs and sexual appetites being studied 
and reasoned upon, in a natural and open manner, exactly as any 
other organs and functions of our frame, the subject is regarded as 
one which must be avoided and kept secret. The consequence is, that 
the grossest ignorance prevails ujxm it ; that the physical and moral 
ideas entertained with regard to it arc a tissue of errors; that sexual 
diseases and morbid sexual feelings are excessively prevalent ; and 
that the knowledge and eradication of these diseases is very greatly 
impeded. 

There is no physician, who is conversant with female diseases, who 
does not deplore the false delicacy so constantly found in woman 
when suffering from any sexual disease. Dr. Ash well und Dr. Ben- 
nett frequently complain of this, saying that the repugnance of women 
to have recourse to the necessary examinations, or to communicate 
any information with regard to their symptoms spontaneously, is a 
constant cause of delayed and erroneous treatment. It may li said, 
that nothing more retards the knowledge, the prevention, and the cure, 
of female diseases, than this false delicacy. When a woman become# 
affected with a genital complaint, especially if she be a virgin, or un» 
married, she shrinks from informing a medical man ; and thus tbe 
Irrevocable infancy of the disease, when it is always so much more 
tractable, passes away. When she does at last call In assistance. In- 
stead of openly informing the physician of her symptoms, as she 
would do in any other affection, she tells nothing spontaneously, but 
leaves it to him to elicit tbe necessary information piecemeal ; which 
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of coarse is very frequently the source of the most lamentable 
Again, in va »: multitudes of cases, where the disorder is considered 
not to be of a serious nature, medical aid is not sought at all, but the 
woman continues to bear her ills in silence, as long as they are at all 
endurable. In this way leucorrhoea, menorrhagia, dysimmorrhcca, &c 
are often .borne for ye.us, and cau^n an immen.-itv of suffering, often 
breaking down the health irretrievably. This fal.-e delicacy i« not 
confined to the diseases of the sexual organs ; piles, constipation, diarr- 
Inra, A<-., and morbid states of the urinary organs are uKo disclosed 
by the patient with great reluctance, and often ncgkrt <i for years, 
from motive** of false delicacy. 

Disease, wit ti our pre-ent scanty knowledge of therapeutics, is alas' 
difficult enough to tr**at, when every advantage is given to the medi- 
cal man ; Imi when no alacrity is shown in amieipating it, when the 
patient bv reluctance and reticence rather p<rplv\e> t in, n aids the 
diagnotor , and wliui the mean? of investigation and treatment are re- 
ceived with repugnance, rather than with the nuxioii** eo-op.Mation we 
should e\pi’ct liom her, whose interests are chietly at stake, tin* task 
becomes aid uo a* and unsatisfactory indeed. There is no safety for 
woman, till tS»e.'0 morbid feelings of sexual delicacy have been 
thoroughly eradicated, and till the sexual organs and theii diseases are 
regarded in exactly the same rational light, as any other part of our 
triune; till a knowledge and lewremv for these organs have been 
substituted for the present ignorance, mystery, and childish and de- 
grading feelings of shame ; till tneir states of health ami disease be so 
generally understood throughout society, that on the one hand, dis- 
ease will be prevented, and on the other, when it does it occur, that ii 
will be met, as promptly, as openly, and as earnestly, as disease of 
any other bodily organ. 

The main cause of all diseases is the general ignorance regarding 
them, which prevails throughout all but tin* medical part of society; 
and the fir. t necessary step to their prevention, is to remove that igno- 
rance and to bring the subject into the clear light ol day. There is no 
part of our nature, which has been so peculiarly enveloped in mystery 
as t lie sexual part ; there is none about which there is such general 
ignorance, ami in consequence so much disease and misery ; and there 
is none in which more requires to be done, to remove these obstacles to 
human welfare. The mystery attaching to the sexual organs, has, as 
it were, overshadowed the whole body. This lies at the root of the 
neglect of the study of anatomy, ami consequently of the other physi- 
cal sciences ; which, without human anatomy and physiology, their 
Keystone^ will never be really interesting to man. There are few ques- 
tions more nearly atfecting our happiness, than to investigate the 
causes of the exceptional manner, in which the sexual organs are 
viewed, and the origin of the peculiar feelings of mystery and shame 
attaching to them, particularly in woman ; for these are the cmef 
causes of the pervading ignorance on the subject, and the vast ajou- 
aiu lation of sexual disease and misery. 

The Greeks and Romans knew little of these feeliuga, and it n>ayT>e 
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laid that they have been introduced and fostered amongst us, chiefly it 
connection with the spiritual views of the Christian and ancient 
Hebrew faith. There is nothing which more particularly character- 
ised the ancient Hebrews, than this sexual mystery and shame, and 
also the excessive harshness with which a breach of their moral code 
was punished. 

Of the intensity of these morbid feelings the following instances may 
be given as illustrations. It is recorded that Noah cursed Ham and 
Canaan for having seen him naked. A woman after her confinement 
was to be considered unclean for a week, if the child was a boy ; if a 
girl, for two weeks ; then she was to continue in the blood of her puri- 
fying thirty-three days for a boy, sixty-six for a girl, (as if there were 
some peculiar pollution in the female sox), being forbidden during that 
time to touch any hallowed thing, or come into the sanctuary ; and 
then she should make a sacrifice, to lx* offered by the priests for her as 
an atonement, and then she should be cleansed. If any man’s seed 
of copulation should go out of him, he should bathe and be unclean 
till evening. Every garment and skin, whereon this seed was, should 
be washed and be unclean till evening. Also the woman with whom 
a man bud lain, should bathe, end be unclean till evening. A men- 
struating woman was put apart for seven days, during which she and 
everything Bhe touched were considered unclean, and then she bad to 
make a sacrifice of atonement. 

As instances of the extreme harshness of their judgments in sexual 
matters, the following may be given. Tne sons of Jacob treacherously 
slew Shecbem, and all the males in his city, which they sacked, be- 
cause he bad lain with their sister, Dinah. The Lord is said to have 
slain Onan, for spilling the seed, before going in to his brother’s wife, 
not wishing to have a child by her. Tamar, the daughter-in-law of 
Judah, disguised herself as a harlot, and was Iain with by Judah ; who 
afterwards in his character of judge, ordered her to be burnt for thus 
playing the whore. According to the laws of Moses, the daughter of 
u priest was to be burnt alive, if guilty of prostitution. Both parties 
in adultery were to be put to death. If a man lay with a menstrua- 
ting woman, and uncovered her nakedness, both were to be pot t« 
death. If a man took a wife and found that she was not a virgin, she 
was to be stoned to death for playing the whore. The unnatural 
practice of circumcision, wantonly inflicted on helpless infants, still 
exists among the Jews, as a symbol of tbeir sexual code and the feel- 
ings which gave rise to it. 

These awful cruelties, the very thought of which fills ub with horror, 
are, as far as I am aware, the most remarkable proofs of sexutl bar- 
barism recorded in history. They illustrate the manners of a people, 
great indeed, but semi-savage, which, so far from being to us a model 
for imitation, should be a solemn warning for avoidance. And yet 
they are the real source of our present views on sexual subjects ; and 
ttxm have caused an incalculable deal of misery to our race, and mpe* 
v naily to the female ssx. Prooably of all the dangerous modes of 
feeling action, which have been peroetnated bv the Bible, none 
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has bad so blighting an influence on the happiness of mankind. Matt} 
of these harsh views have been partly mitigated by time ; and it is chied) 
In the case of seif-abuse or Onanism, (which superstitious term, in* 
tended to inspire a mysterious horror, should be totally discarded), 
and also in the breach Of the moral code by woman, that their spirit, 
at least, has been kept np. 

If we analyse these views both in the Hebrews and in ourselves, we 
Will And that their merciless character depends essentially on t be 
mystery and shame attaching to the genital organs; which feelings are 
SO opposed to a true physical religion. Sexual di»guti % the product ol 
these morbid feeling, enters as a peculiar element into all our judg- 
meats on sexual matters, blinding us as it were, and depriving us of 
the charity and moderation we may possess on other subjects. It thus 
doubles the misery of all sexuai sunerers, wno have to endure, not 
only the natural burden of their diseases, but also the unnatural dis- 
gust attaching to them. But let us not suppose that it is these unfor- 
tunates alone, who suffer from this morbid feeling ; it is constantly 
mingling itself in all the relations between the sexes, causing imp©* 
fence, perverted sentiments, and uiminished enjoyment both in married 
and unmarried life. It infuses a peculiar bitterness into the jealousy 
of the pleasure* of others, which is no where so keen as in sexual mat 
ters; and there is probably no feeling, not even religious intolerance^ 
which has made men take such contemptuous and abhorrent views ol 
their fellow -creatures. Verily the generative organs have been amply 
avenged for the neglect and irreverence with which they have been 
treated . 

Almost all those, who have been imbued with the Christian beliefs, 
have given a great superiority to what they have termed the spiritual 
part of our being, over the animat : meaning thereby chiefly the sex- 
ual appetites, and enjoyments, lhe iatter they have studiously 
endeavoured to degrade and disparage, and they have always striven 
to exalt what they call the moral and intellectual over the sexual en- 
joyments of man. They have ever endeavoured to check in themselves 
the sexual appetites, and to find their happiness in so-called higher 
aims. It wus these feelings which gave rise to the celibacy of tbe 
Roman Catholic clergy, (who, as we have seen, were unfortunately for 
womau, so long the guardians of *he healing art,) and to the system of 
monks and nuns, who made it their grand merit to mortify the flesh 
by denying their sexual appetites. 

Tbe monasteries and nunneries have indeed passed away in some 
countries ; but the ideas which gave birth to them have by uo meant 
passed away. They flourish nearly as much as ever amongst us^ 
though we have not the flagrant solecism o( such public institutions 
The pernicious idea of the mortification of the flesh still rules among 
Ss in fact, if not in express word. One of the main Christian beliefs is, 
that it is a great merit to crucify the bodily lusts, and to exercise groat 
•elf-denial in the gratification of the natural 6exual impulses. The 
moral and intellectual parts of sexual love are elevated at the expti 
of the physical, which is viewed in a degrading light * and thlft 
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gives rd unreal and unnatural cbaiucter to our society, for the passion, 
& depriv’d of its natural physical basis, (which is as beautiful and as 
much wo. £liy of admiration as the moral part) is totally incomplete, 
and works rather for evil than for good. 

Chastity is considered one of the greatest of all virtues in woman, 
and in man too, though iu his case it is practically less regarded. We 
have no longer voluntary nuns, but of involuntary ones there are 
myriads; far more in reality than ever existed in any Roman Catholic 
country. Millions of women pass a great part of their sexual lives 
and immense numbers pass the whole, in total sexual abstinence, 
without any of the enjoyments of sexual pleasures, or the happiness of 
a mother's affections. For all this incredible self-denial, which causes 
more anguish and disease than any mind can conceive, they have for 
their reward the barren praise of chastity. But if we examiue earnestly 
and without prejudice the real nature of this quality, which is so highly 
prized, we shall discover in it a totally different meaning. 

Chastity, or complete s**x«ul abstinence, so far from being a virtue, 
is invariably a great natural sin. We are short-sighted beings, full 
of errors and false theories, but nature is absolutely unerring, and it 
is only by consulting her, that we can gain a true knowledge ol our 
virtues and vices. If we attend to nature, we shall lind that all our 
organs are subject to the same law of health ; the greaL law of normal 
and sufficient exercise. There is no organ in our body, nor any faculty 
in our mind, which to be healthy, (or in other words, virtuous,) does 
not require its due share of appropriate exercise. The sexual organa 
are subject to this law exactly as all others; and, whatever theories 
we form about them, nature invariably rewards or punishes them, 
according as the conditions of their health are observed. ISfce cares not 
for our moral code; marriage has nothing sacred in her eyes ; with or 
without marriage, she gives her seal of approbation to the sexually 
virtuous man or woman in & healthy and vigorous state of the sexual 
organs and appetites, while she punishes the erring by physical and 
moral sufferings. 

It is strange to observe, and can only be accounted for by the intense 
nature of the sexual prejudices, that the law of healthy exercise, which 
every physiologist knows to apply equally to every organ, and which 
hat been sedulously applied to every other organ, has never been in- 
•isted on in the case of the genital organs. Hydropathy, whose foil* 
damental principle is the scientific application of appropriate exeroitg 
and stimulus to the various bodily organs, and which has, b> thee? 
great natural means, had such wonderfully beneficial results, dares not 
apply this great principle to the sexual organs ; and is, consequently, 
of little power in true sexual diseases. The only man, who has had 
the courage and the wisdom to insist on the application of the law ol 
exercise to genital disease, is M. Lallemand in the case of Bpermatorr- 
bcea. Although bis conclusive reasoning and experience on this sub- 
ject were met with a torrent of obloquy iu this country, and still are 
neglected by the majority of physicians, yet they are irresistibly gain- 
tag ground ; and it \r uow comparatively “mumon among our most 
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skilful medical men to recommend sexual intercourse to young men 
suffering from genital debility. 

But for suffering woman no one has yet raised his voice, no (me has 
applied to her case the only true and scientific remedy ; that reined? 
which is the keystone of fcnmle therapeutics, and without which au 
treatment or prevention of female disease is a vanity and a delusion. 
The great mass of female sexual diseases, even more than those of men, 
arise from sexual enfeeblement, consequent on the want of a healthy 
and sufficient exercise for this important part of th* system. From the 
rant of this, the green sickness, menstrual irregularities, hysterical 
affections without number, proceed ; and it is utter vanity to expect to 
cure, and still more to prevent these miserable diseases, without going 
to the root of the matter. It is a certain und indubitable fact, that 
unless we can supply to the female organs their proper natural stimu- 
lus, and a healthy and natural amount of exercise, female disease will 
spring up on every side around us, and all other medical appliances 
will l>e powerless against the hydra. 

1 would entreat the reader not to prejudge this most important 
question, nor to allow his mind to be diverted from a calm and earnest 
investigation of the real facts of the matter, by the vehemence of sex- 
ual prejudices, which all 'if us know are so very violent in this country. 
I*et him survey the stale of the sexual world ; let him think of the 
fearful amount of prostitution, of venereal and genital disease ; of 
the impenetrable ignorance brooding over the subject, and the tide of 
headlong and irrational feelings, w hich are connected with sexual 
topics, and he will acknowledge that surely there must he some grand 
error somewhere, to account for so much misery . Love, indeed, in- 
stead of being one of the sweetest b'-^ings of life, seems rather to be 
a curse, to such innumerable evils and miseries does it give rise. Let 
him now review our code of sexual morality, and try it by the grand 
touchstone of nature ; he will find it a chaos of theories, on w~hich no 
two nations ate agreed, and in which natu e has been almost wholly 
left out of sight, and authority and blind prejudices allowed to take 
her place. Physical as well as mental health has been discarded *n 
framing these codes, and it He open nia eyes to their working, he will 
eee the ground strewn with sexual victims. It is absolutely certain, 
that nature meant the sexual organs in either sex to have a due 
amount of exercise, from the time of their maturity till their decline; 
and no one who knows anything of the bodily laws, can doubt, that 
every departure from the course she points out, is a natural sin ; and 
•he shows this herself by the punishments she inflicts. She forms no 
organ that she does not intend to be exercised ; rouses no desires 
merely to torment by their self-denial. It is not by shutting our eyes 
to these facts, that we can hope to progress either in knowledge or in 
virtue. 

I know the great natural difficulties which lie in the way of the 
sufficient exercise of the sexual organs in each individual, and shall 
•peak of these hereafter, and examine how far they are insurmounW 
able. But whether or not it is possible to attain this desirable result, 
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*e must recognise, that the diseases, which arise from sexual absti. 
nenoe, are always a proof of a sin against nature, even though from 
social considerations it be impossible to avoid them. The principle of 
population, as Mr. Malthus has so admirably pointed out, is the true 
difficulty, which stands in the way of the sufficient exercise of the sex- 
ual organs in each individual ; and it is upon this natural foundation 
that all the false reasoning on chastity, self-denial, and self- mortifica- 
tion is really supported. I shall 6peak hereafter of the beet way of 
meeting this difficulty ; and meanwhile proceed to give a description 
of the obirf f erms of female sexual disease 
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This disease is a very common one, and therefore of great importance. 
It is generally found in young girls aoout, and shortly after puberty f 
but it may occur at any age during the continuance of menstruation, 
and is not uufrequeutly found in married women who havelwn exhaust- 
ed by various causes, such as miscarriage*, over-lactation &c. It 
very rarely, if ever, occurs before puberty, or after menstrual decline. 
It seems therefore, evidently to be connected with the sexual system ; 
and it is a disease peculiar to women, for although pallor and debility 
occur in man, yet genuine chlorosis does not. 

The symptoms of the disease are as follows. A young girl, who has 
yerhaps been always rather delicate, approaches the period ot puberty. At 
this time, instead of an increase in the strength and vigor of the frame, 
coincident with the natural d* velopement of the sexual organs, her health 
gets worse, she becomes more delicate, and iioes not pass «*n to woman- 
hood. The sexual system does not deveiope itself, or but imperfectly ; 
and menstruation, which must be preceded by this sexual developemeut, 
is either absent, or scanty ami pale. The disease also very frequently 
arises after puberty and menstruation have been established, from 
causes which weaken the general health, and especially from such, as in- 
terfere with the sexual functions, or disappoint the sexual desires. The 
patient becomes very pale and sickly, and from this deadly paleness the 
disease may generally be at once recognised. She loses her appetite, her 
strength declines, and slight exercise produces fatigue, palpitatiou of the 
heart, and breathlessness ; her stomach becomes disordered, her digestion 
difficult, and her bowels are generally constipated. Her spirits flag, sin. 
becomes listless, and prone to melancholy and solitude. If the disease be 
allowed to advance, the symptoms all become aggravated. The stomacU 
is greatly disordered, there is flatulcuce and heartburn ; frequently a 
total want of appetite, and at other times a craving for unwholesome food, 
such as green fruit, or sometimes even chalk or slate-pencils. The tongue 
is pasty and white, and the breath foul. The pallor becomes deeper, 
the face is deadly white, with often a kind of dirty greenish-yellow bun, 
(whence the name of the disease) . The lips and gums are pale and blood* 
Wsa. Headaches of fearful intensity are very frequent, with the pain. 
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or a feeling of weight and pressure, olten confined to the -op of the head. 
There is impairment of all the senses ; sight and hearing are weakened. 
The mental powers are greatly impaired ; memory ana roncentrutive* 
ness fade, while an impotent lutlessness and apathy overpower the 
mind or the patient resigns herself to despair. Hysterical symptoms 
also generally occur. 

In short, there is not a function ot faculty of the body or mind, whioh * 
is not more or less interfered with ; all of them become enfeebled. The 
reason of this is, that the blood itself, which nourishes all these or^ns, 
is impoverished. Chlorosis essentially corsifta in a watery state of the 
blood. That fluid is found in this disease to have lost a great part of 
its solid constituents : the clot is very small and dark -coloured when it 
separates, on standing, from the serous or watery part. It is this watery 
state of the blood, which causes the deadly pallor, the great debility, the 
arrest of the catamenial and fivci! secretions, and the failure of the 
bodily and mental powers. If we listen with the stethoscope over the 
heart or one of the large veins, a morbid rushing noise is heard, mods 
by the watery blood in parsing along the vessels. The serous part of the 
blood, when the disease is far advanced, often exudes through the vessel*, 
and causes dropsy of the legs, eyelids, or other parts. 

In different cases different organs are most interfered with. Thu* *n 
one case the prominent symptoms may he connected with the head and 
nervous system, such as intense headaches, and neuralgic or paralytic 
affections of various parts of the body. In another, the digestion may 
be chiefly disordered ; while in another, the chest may be the principal 
part to suffer. It is in tins last case, that there is the greatest danger ; 
for a fatal issue does not frequently attend on chlorosis, unless from con- 
sumption. Unless there be a scrofulous taint in the constitution, 
whether hereditary or not, chlorosis does not generally tend towards 
consumption, nor indeed to the establishment of any organic disease, 
although the derangements of the nervous, digestive, circulatory, and other 
systems are often so very violent. But when a girl of a consumptive 
family becomes chlorotic, symptoms of consumption are very apt to attend, 
and unless prompt and efficient remedies be used, fatal organic disease 
will very probably be established. In such a case the pulse is generally 
rapid, there is a short naming cough, with pain in the chest, and there 
may be night-sweats, with the other symptoms of incipient consumption. 

Lot us now examine, what are the causes of chlorosis. They consist in 
all those general influences which weaken the young girl ; and more 
especially in those which weaken or prevent the developemcnt of the 
sexual system. 

The education of young girls is exceedingly erroneous. In our board- 
ing schools, and other places of female instruction, very little attention is 
paid to the developement of the bodily powers. Stiff and false ideas at 
what is proper for young ladies prevail, vigorous and exhilarating sports 
and games are discountenanced, and exercise is limited to a formal walk* 
There is a much greater want of physical religion in the training of 
yqung women, than even of men. Bodily strength, physical courage 
and activity, are not regarded at all as iemale excellences, indeed thep 
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are rather looked upon as unfeminine ; and gentleness, quietness, and 
an amiable amount of timidity are rather cherished— qualities which 
flatter the pride of man, in his mistaken character of protector of the 
weaker sex. 

But there is no such natural distinction between man and woman. In 
woman, exactly as in man, superior bodily strength, physical daring, 
and nervous power, arc indispensably requisite to form a fine char- 
acter ; and these are only to be obtained by strengthening the frame, and 
by training the nervous system to a healthy and elevated vigour. It is 
not true, that the masculine and feminine virtues are frequently in con- 
trast with each other. The two natures are built on the same original 
model, and in the main, they are alike in their laws. The great law of 
exercise of every part applies equally to both sexes ; and in woman, as in 
man, physical strength is more virtuous than weakness ; courage than 
timidity ; nervous power, than nervous deDiuty ; and it is a sign of an 
effeminate and unnatural theory of life that these truths are not deeply 
felt by all of us. In all the physical virtues, which are just as important 
as the moral ones, woman is dreadfully deficient. Her education, and the 
erroneous views prevailing as to what is admirable or beautiful in the 
female character, bring her up weak iu body and mind : her strength is 
not developed by sports and proper exercises, and she is feeble and deu- 
cate ; her courage is not brought out by cultivation, but on the coutrary 
repressed, from the mischievous idea that timidity is rather amiable in a 
woman, and therefore she becomes nervous and hysterical. Her mind 
also is left feeble by the exclusion of the solid parts of knowledge from 
her studies, as being unfitted for her narrow sphere in life. Again, the 
crippiing idea of chastity and female decorum binds her like an invisible 
chain, wherever she moves, and prevents her from daring to think, feel, 
or act, freely and irapuisivelv. She must not do this, she must not 
study that ; she has nothing to do with a Knowledge of her own frame 
or its laws ; she may not road the works, nor acquire the knowledge 
that is open to men ; she must not sport nor play boisterously, nor ge 
out unattended, nor in the evening walk alone in the streets, nor travel 
aloue, nor make use of the thousand and one privileges, which are open to 
t he more fortunate sex. 

Jf we examine iuto the* origin and meaning of these siugular ideas with 
regard to woman, we shall find that they are based up*>u no natural dis- 
tinction between the two sexes, but upon the erroneous views of man, and 
especially upon the mistaken ideas as to the virtue of female chastuy, It 
is to guard this supposed virtue, that all the restrictions on female liberty 
and female developement iu body and mind have arisen In all ages 
and in all countries the treatment of woman has been .ery irrational. 
We know how very oppressive it is at the present day in China and 
Turkey ; but even among ourselves, the liberty and privileges of women 
are very far behind what is just and natural. 

Their erroneous education leads to infinite forms of misery, debility, 
and disease. “ Were our present system of female education altered, 
says Dr. Ashwell, in his admirable and standard work on Female Di c e | >e»» 
“ chlorosis and the allied affections would be rare, instead of as at present 
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exceedingly comirvm diseases.** By ihe cramping and enfeebling training, 
the girl receives in early youth, she groirs up so delicato, that her con- 
stitution is quite unable to rouse to life, and to gire adequate vital energy 
to the new set of organs at the age of puberty. The girl is not strong 
enough to afford to lose three or four ounces of blood every month, nor 
has she, therefore, such superabundant vital powers as to be able to re- 
produce her species; for which privilege, nature demands a certain 
amount of vigour. This delay in the evolution of the sexual organs at 
puberty reacts upon the blood ; which, from the want of the new 
nervous influences the frame should receive at that time of life, becomes 
impoverished, and so the series of miserable chlorotic symptoms is set 
up. 

But chlorosis may he caused by more peculiarly sexual influences. 
Masturbation is said to be a very frequent cause of it, and although this 
is a subject, which has not been at ail sufficiently investigated, in con- 
sequence of the difficulties thrown in the way by the sexual delicacy, both 
of medical men and their patients, there is little doubt that these un- 
fortunate practises are just as common among young women, as young 
men. It is no wonder that patients are unwilling to speak of these 
errors; the world, in the spirit of ancient Judaism, looks with such 
harshness on any sexual fault, that the poor young sufferer would rather 
bear anything than disclose it. Butin reality, society is itself to blame 
for all such errors as unnatural sexual indulgences, in either sex. Until 
we can supply to the violent sexual passions of youth a proper and 
natural gratification, we may be absolutely certain, that an unnatural 
one will be very frequently resorted to. Instead of the healthy and happy 
state of sexual feeling, which a proper amount of the natural sexual in- 
tercourse can alone produce, the two sexes in youth are kept at arm’s 
length ; no intimacies are allowed between them, nor any healthy outlet 
for the violent and novel sexual impulses. Sexual shame andembarras- 
ment therefore come in to cloud and agitate the mind; and morbid 
tastes take the place oi the healthy ones, and lead to unnatural in- 
dulgences. 

Chlorosis is often brought on after the establishment of puberty, by 
nngratified sexual longings, independently of masturbation. These long- 
ings are generally connected with some lcve affair, in which there has 
been disappointment or delay, ihe poor young girl’s whole being is 
absorbed in the one passion, and she pines away, refusing consolation 
from her well-meaning, but ignorant friends. It is in vain, that 
they seek to divert her by tenderness or varied amusements ; it is love, 
not friendship, that the mind seeks at that age, and without which it 
knows neither rest nor peace. There is no class of human griefs, which 
has been to me a greater cause of sadness, than those endured by the 
young unmarried females amongst us. People in general have no idei 
of the immense numbers of women who pass a single life in this country 
According to the classified returns of the population, made lately, ai* 
though the number of young men and young women, between the years 
ef fifteen and thirty-five, is in the country nearly equal, in the towns of 
Eityand, there are 230,912 more woujen than men. In London alone, 
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there are 79,312 more womezL In Scotland the cate it tie tame, la 
Edinburgh there are 15,556 more women than men ; a larger proportion, 
than in any other town in the kingdom. When we think of this, and 
consider moreover the great number of men who do not marry, bat either 
l iro in sexual abstinence, or content themselves with the society of girls 
of the town ; and the very large proportion of either sex, who are unable 
to marry till late in life, from inability to support a family ; we will be 
able to form some slight conception of the misery endured by the female 
sei, from ungratified sexual desires, want of love, and all the Joys of a 
family. How often alas ! do we see young blooming girls, full of life 
and hope, entering on their womanhood, and year after year passing over 
them without any outlet for the strongest passions and affections of 
their nature ! Their beautiful natural gaiety and enjoyment of life soon 
droop, they become uneasy, discontented, unnatural ; the bloom fades 
from their cheeks, and the laugh from their lips ; fretfulness and capri- 
ciousness succeed to the buoyant sunny disposition ; and hysteria, and 
the gloomy train of sexual diseases, chlorosis, amenorrboe, or dysmen- 
orrhcBa, claim them as their prey. 

Why do we shut our eyes to these things, or steel our hearts to such 
realities ? Is there one among us, who does not know from experience 
the universal strength of the sexual passions, and the tortures attendant 
on their constant and systematic denial! Who can bear to see their 
life passing away, uncheered by the sweetest of human pleasures ; to see 
their fellows around them enjoying advantages and blessings, of which 
they are deprived, without a feeling of deep-seated discontent, envy, jea- 
lousy, and despair, rankling in their breast ? On woman too it is especially 
hard, for she is, from our unfortunate social arrangements, far more 
wholly dependent on love than man. There are many other pleasures 
open to man, from which woman, and especially unmarried woman, who 
has so little liberty, is debarred. Truly of all the slow and wasting tor- 
tures, that ever were endured by humanity, there is scarcely any more 
painful to contemplate, than those endured by myriads of women, who 
pass their lives amongst us. The halo passes from their lives, the short- 
lived dream of romance and poetic love fades into the dull reality of a 
monotonous and unfnllilled existence, and the iron eats into their soul. 

Chlorosis occurs sometimes also in married women, who have been 
exhausted by too frequent child-bearing or by long<*bontinued white er san- 
guineous discharges. In short, any wasting or exhaosting cause, espe- 
cially those which affect the sexual system, physically or morally, tends 
to produce it. Amenorrhcea, when protracted, very frequently induces 
chlorosis. 

1 shall now proceed to the treatment of this affection. The great 
principle on which this must be based, is to brace and elevate the consti- 
tution, and to render the blood richer. If we can effect this, the whole 
train of disordered symptoms will disappear, the skin will regain its hue, 
the mind its tone and buoyancy, and puberty and menstruation will be 
thoroughly established. The girl should be sent into the country, should 
be out constantly in the open air, and should take as much exercise as % 
mb he borne without fatigue. She should also take one or two cold or " 
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•lightly tepid baths daily in the hydropathic manner, applying the 
cold water for a very short time, and afterwards strong friction, ana 
taking a walk before and after the bath, to ensure sufficient reaction. 
She should keep regular hours, and lire upon a nutritious and whole- 
some diet, avoiding slops. 

The medicine which is chiefly relied upon in this disease is iron, the 
effect of which in enriching the Wood, and invigorating the frame, is often so 
marked, that some have considered it a specific in chlorosis. It is often 
beneficial when given along with the natural means, as pare air, exerc&t, 
&c. ; but it frequently fails, and often cannot be borne by the constitution, 
causing flushing and headache. Iron may be used either by repairing 
to a chalybeate spring, which is the best mode, or by giving it in medici- 
nal doses. One or even two grains of the sulphate of iron may be given 
thrice a day. But the iron will probably do harm rather than good, if 
the digestive functions be not first improved, and the system prepared 
for is. In order to do this, a course of mild purgatives, such as rhubarb 
or aloes, is greatly recommeuded by Dr. Ashwell. But it would be better 
il the bowels could be regulated, and the digestion reinvigorated by more 
natural means, such as country air, exercise, bathing, and the other ad- 
mirable hygienic means so beneficially applied by the hydropathic 
treatment. A course of aperient medicine certainly does great good in 
some cases, bnt it is always an uncertain remedy, of a lowering nature, 
and is very liable to be abused. In fact, there is an immense deal of 
harm done in chlorotic affections by these means, for there is a popular 
prejudice in favour of M a good active purgation.” When the digestion 
nas become better, the appetite improved, and the tongue cleaner, then 
the iron should be given. 

But a remedy far more essentially important in the great majority of 
chlorotic cases, than any medicinal means, is one that obtains at most 
but a slight and passing allusion in medical works. It is sexual inter- 
course, the direct and healthy exercise of that part of the system whose 
enfceblement or disorder is so frequently at the root of the general 
disease. Andral, the great French physician, says, “all lowering 
remedies do harm in chlorosis ; but it frequently happens that by stimu- 
lating the nervous system by the physical and moral • emotions of 
matrimony, the anaemia (or bloodlessness) is removed, and the whole train 
of diseased actions vanishes.” Dr. Ashwell says , 44 Marriage is frequently 
curative of chlorosis ; but as its prospect is in general far distant, and 
besides as it is scarcely a proper subject for the medical man’s dis- 
cussion, it calls only for a passing allusion.” 

But it is assuredly the part of the true physician to seek in every Cttie 
the safest and most energetic means for the recovery of his patient, aiid 
to sake that known, whatever social obstacles may stand in the way of 
ite adoption. Had M. Lallemaud thus refrained from pointing out the 
true and natural remedy for spermatorrhoea, and from recommending it to 
his unhappy patients, many a one who owes to him his restoration to health 
and happiness, would now be the tenant of a mad -house, or wallowing in 
the depths of seminal wretchedness, a torment to himBelf and to all 
around him. Chlorosis aud hysteria in the female are diseases quite 
analogous to spermatorrhoea in the male. Both are a general enfeeble* 
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uet it and prostration of the system, connected with genital enfeeblement 
Now in man we hare already seen, that' the only real natural core foi 
rpermatorrhaea, (without which in almost all cases the disease lasts inde« 
finitely, causing its own insufferable miseries,) is a proper healthy exer- 
cise for the sexual organs, and a healthy outlet for the sexual emotions 
and passions. Spermatorrhoea may be perhaps checked in some cases by 
instrumental means, such as nitrate of silver dec., but this is not suffi- 
cient to give permanent vigour to the organs, nor to correct thoroughly 
the diseased and morbid state of the mind ; which can be done alone by 
the grand natural means of appropriate exercise. In woman the case 
is just the same ; her nature languishes for the want of the natural sti- 
mulus to be imparted only through these organs : her mind and her feel- 
ings become morbid from tho same cause, and the only true and 
permanent remedy is a proper amount of sexual exercise. This would 
give an appropriate stimulus to her system, satisfy the natural passions 
which consume her strength, and give to her mind the natural healthy 
sexual feelings, instead of the morbid sickly sense of shame and sexual 
timidity, which overwhelm her. Sexual intercourse is particularly neces- 
sary, when chlorosis has been caused by masturbation ; for here there is 
not only a natural habit to be established, but an unnatural one to be 
eradicated, and this in both sexes is sometimes a difficult matter. Indeed, 
there is uo means, which can be relied upon in either sex for checking 
the habit of masturbation, except the supply of the normal gratification. 
Wore such gratifications attainable, masturbation would rarely, if ever, 
be resorted to ; and one of the most prevalent causes of bodily' and 
mental disease would be extirpated. 

1 know the host of prejudices that will oppose the recognition of 
sexual intercourse, as the great remedy^in sexual enfeeblement in woman, 
but I am absolutely certain too that it will be recognised. It is in vain 
that we strive against the decrees of nature ; we may exhaust ourselves 
In forming unnatural theories, and in forbidding any attempt to compare 
them with tho natural laws ; we may be content that the subject should 
continue shrouded in mystery, and that our young women should be ■ 
racked and tortured by innumerable diseases, rather than allow the least 
departure from our prejudiced schemes ; we may persecute and anathema- 
tise all thoso poets, philosophers and physicians, who, horror-struck at 
the amount of sexual misery, endeavour to find a new path out of the 
labyrinth ; but not one jot, not one iota, does nature move for all our 
vehemence, and she will force us at last, exhausted by our sufferings, to 
confess our errors and recognise her infallibility. I do not see how any 
man of common sense, far less a scientific physician, can fail to iee, that 
nature intended that the sexual organs should be used, as soon as they 
are fully developed. The sexual pa&sions are strongest at that time , 
and we might foresee with certainty, that if the natural intentions be 
Jefiated, disease and misery must result. It is clear too, that for diseases 
arising from such a cause, the natural and obvious remedy is to supply 
the normal exercise, the want of which occasions the disorder. In tht 
case of genital enfeeblement in man, M. Lallemand has shown clearly bj % 
the results of his treatment, as well as by his general reasoning, that 
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lexual exercise is the true natural and efficient remedy ; and his views 
hare been adopted by a great many of the most enlightened medical men 
m this country, and must eventually be accepted by all, however much 
they are opposed by Christian prejudices. 

Now, 1 ask, how is it possible that a similar reasoning should not 
apply to woman ? In her, too, the sexual organs are early developed, and 
powerful sexual appetites roused ; she is liable to analogous states of 
sexual enfeeblement and derangement, consequent on the non-exercise 
of her sexual organs ; and can any philosophical mind infer otherwise, 
than that a proper exercise is the treatment required for her cure 9 
Nay, we find that in the chance cases in which marriage has come to 
the succour of these unfortunates, it nas generally proved curative; 
•nd we may be satisfied that » tne sexual means were duly u«ed, (which 
is frequently by no means the case in marriage, over-indulgence pro- 
ducing exhaustion and satidy instead of remvigoration), along with 
other meanB of bracing tne Health, very few cases of chlorosis, or the 
allied affections, could resist it. But the fact is, that there are few meu, 
who, on calmly considering the subject, would fail to see that a due 
amount of sexual intercourse is one great thing needed to preserve aud 
restore the health in the youth of both sexes ; and it is a common 
remark among men on seeing a girl languid aud sickly, that what she 
needs is venereal gratification. It is impossible* to avoid the conclusion 
that the natural exercise is the great means, without which it is ab- 
solutely impossible to prevent or cure an immense amount of disease 
and misery. When once we have clearly recognised this grand truth, 
— certainly one of the most important which the physician, or the moral 
philosopher, can apprehend at the present day — we will be in a litter 
position for reasoning upon the possibility of procuring for every human 
being this great essential of health, happiness, or virtue : but upon this 
question I shall speak hereafter. 

There is a great deal of erroneous feeling attaching to the subject oi 
the sexual desires in woman. To have strong sexual passions is held 
to be rather a disgrace for a woman, and they are looked down upon as 
animal, sensual, coarse, and deserving of reprobation. The moral emo- 
tions of love are indeed thought beautiful in her ; but the physical ones 
are rather held unwomanly and debasing. This is a great error. In 
woman, exactly as in man, strong sexual appetites are a very great 
virtue; as they are the signs of a vigorous frame, healthy Rexual organs, 
and a naturally-developed sexual disposition. The more intense the 
venereal appetites, and the keener the sense of the normal sexual gratis 
fieations, provided it do not hold a diseased proportion to the other parts 
of the constitution, the higher is the sexual virtue of the individual. It 
is exactly the same with the venereal appetite as with the appetite for 
food. If a woman be healthy, and have a frame braced by exercise and 
a natural life, she will have a strong appetite and a keen relish forYood, 
and it is exactly the same with the sexual desires. The strongest appe- 
tites, and the greatest enjoyment in their gratification, have been nxed 
by nature as the reward of obedience to her laws, and the preservation 
of health by a doe exercise of all the functions, neither excessive nor 
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deficient. The man or woman who if borne uown by a weakened and 
diseased dines tion, will recognise strength of stomach and vigour of 
appetite to be the greatest of all desirable virtues for them, that which lief at 
the root of every other advantage ; and in the same way he who is wal- 
lowing in spermatorrhoea, impotence, and sexual disgust, or the morbid 
and chlorotic girl, may recognise sexual power and strong sexual appetites, 
as the hignest and most important of all virtnes for them in their posi- 
tion. Other virtues are in such cases a dream and a delusion to ths 
sufferers— unattainable, or even if apparently attainable, of little real 
and permanent advantage. Instead of a girl being looked down upon 
for having strong sexual passions, it is one of her highest virtues; 
while feeble or morbid desires are the sign of a diseased or deteriorated 
irame. Those who have the most healthy desires are the chosen children 
of nature, whom she thus deems worthiest to continue our race. In 
sexual diseases, the venereal desires are generally deadened or rendered 
morbid ; and oue of the best signs of restoration to health is the return 
of powerful sexual feelings. 

Before leaving the subject of the treatment of these affections, I would 
entreat especial attention to the subject of their prompt and early treat- 
ment. Dr. Asbwell says, 44 These diseases are very frequently neglected 
at their commencement. Menstrual irregularities and general delicacy, 
are matters of every-day occurrence, and the disease is often suffered to 
attain a great height before advice is sought. I have often been con- 
sulted in such cases, where, from what the relations had told me, I should 
have thought the case a slight oue, and yet I have found it almost hope- 
less .” It is, alas ! too true that delicacy in young women and menstrual 
derangements are at present — at least, in towns — rather the general rule 
than the exception ; v**l when we consider the female training and the 
state of the sexual worb* we cannot be surprised at this. The standard of 
female health and strength is miserably low. If we go through one of 
our large towns — London, for instance — we will observe how pale, thin, 
aud feeble the young girls are, as a class. Contrast one of them with a 
bloomiug and powerful girl from the country, and we willsee the ircmens* 
difference in physical virtue. Such low states of the vital powers border 
closely upou disease, aud favour the occurrence of innumerable disease* 
Pallor, feebleness of frame, want of appetite, and any menstrual irregu- 
larities, should never be neglected ; nor should a girl be permitted to 
grow up in a delicate state, if the means of invigorating her be at all 
attainable. 

For the prevention of this important disease every means must be taken 
to elevate the physical powerB in woman, from her childhood upwards. 
Female education, aud the cramping views as to female decorum, should 
be greatly altered. Their bodies should be strengthened, just as those of 
boys and young men, by active sports and exercises— such as all youn^ 
people delight m. They should be taught that physical strength, courage, 
and blooming health are as excellent and desirable in woman as in man, 
and they should learn to take as much pride in the physical as in the 
mental virtues. It is not for themselves alone, that they elevate their 
bodilv powers, but for their future offspring also ; p&ie and sickly mothers « 
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beget pale and sickly children. Solid and real knowledge should bi 
given them, as well as the graceful arts ; and above all, that which it fat 
the most urgently required in the education both of man and woman — a 
knowledge of the human body and the human mind, with their nature and 
their laws. Without the study of human auatomy and physiology, and of 
moral and mental science, in short without the study of human nature, 
uo education is worthy of the name. The ignorance and spurious deli- 
cacy of woman necessitate the same deplorable qualities in man ;for no 
sexual subject can be freely discussed, or written about, among us, unless 
woman also be able to reason upon it. 

The nature of the various organs of the body and mind, their purposes, 
their states of health and disease, the great law of healthy exercise at 
applicable to our whole frame — all these should be pointed out, and thus 
would the young woman be prepared to encounter the difficulties of life. 
The study of anatomy would do away with the childish and irreverent 
ideas connected with the sexual and excretory organs, along with the 
mystery and shame, which have done such incalculable mischief. At 
present a morbid curiosity is excited by the general ignorance on these 
subjects ; to gratify which, purient and stupid books are written, which 
are read by immense numbers of ail classes ami sexes. Fanny Hills, 
Aristotles, Ac., are eagerly sought for and read in secret, to the degrada- 
tion of all parties concerned. Who would care to read such sickly and 
ignorant productions if they had an honourable knowledge of the real 
nature of our being, and the lofty aud dignified sense of our wondrous 
humanity, which such knowledge must always impart? The myRtery on 
sexual subjects keeps meu and women constantly in a state of childhood. 
Childish cariosity and ignorant imaginations, with a degraded feeling of 
mystery, shame, or disgust, varied by a vulgar pretence of knowingness, 
pervade our society on all sexual matters. 

The natural sexual feelings, which awaken at puberty, should not he 
discountenanced or unduly suppressed in the girl. To do so is infallibly 
to render her morbid and unnatural. In Scotland, where there is a stricter 
sexual code than in perhaps any other country, aud where the lusts of 
the flesh, as they are called, are stigmatised and controlled as much as 
possible, sexual shyness and timiditv constitute a great national dmate* 
and cause more unhappiness among young people, than can well be con- 
ceived. The youth of both sexes are so often warned of the sin of in- 
dulging ev< n in the very feeling of sexual passion, that their whole 
oature becomes distorted, and they become shy and awkward to a moat 
paimul degree. It is indeed bewildering to the young mind, when nature 
and human ideas are so completely at variance. Scotland is the shyeet 
country in the world ; and this is among the surest signs of its sexnaJ 
code being one of the most unnatural. 

When the girl has been trained to the possession of a powerful and 
healthy frame, and a healthy mind, invigorated by sound knowledge for 
her guidance in life, pnberty will be readily aud easily established, men- 
struation will follow, and she will enter upon womanhood with the fairest 
prospect of happiness. Hut at this period it is absolutely requisite, in 
order to maintain an 1 elevate the health, and prevent the occurrence of 
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sexual disease, that she should have before long, a neaithy exercise fot 
the new organs, and the normal gratification of the new desires. If this be 
not attainable, all our former efforts will prove in vain, and we shall have 
elevated her powers only to their own destruction ; for her mind and 
body will indubitably be thrown into disorder by the workings of the new 
physical and moral influences. She may indeed retain her health for a 
time, but gradually menstruation will become irregular or painful, sh'J 
will become hysterical and nervous, and discontent and unhappiness w ft 
take the place of her former amiability. We may do what we please in 
the way of other healthy influences ; we may bestow every other care o» 
the nurtv re and education of our beloved ones ; but it is absolutely im 
possible to make woman healthy or happy without a due amount of sex- 
ual enjoyment. Irrespective of the question of its attainability, we may 
recognise the indisputable fact, that without it, it is equally impossible to 
prevent or to cure tfie greatest part of their sexual diseases and un- 
happiness; and female therapeutics are an impossible science. If the 
sexual organs are to remain, as at present, totally unexerciMd through- 
out a great part, and, in numberless cases, throughout the whole of life, 
and if chastity must continue to be regarded as the highest female virtue, 
it is impossible to give woman any real liberty ; it is impossible to give 
her a true and genuine education, and to cultivate her bodily powers and 
animal passions, as they should be cultivated ; and it is out of htnnn 
power to make the lot of woman other tliau an unhappy, a diseased, and 
a degraded one, as it is at present, when vast quantities of the sex pass 
their as »•* voluntary mins, or as vr<*4»*«t*t 
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T*i« extraordinary disease is a still more important one than chioro- 
sis, from its very great frequency, and the amount of unhappiness it 
causes, both to the patients, and their friends. Dr. Ashwell calls it 
“ The incubus of the female habit, ’’ and Sydenham says “ Hysterical 
affections constitute one-half of all chronic diseases.** From this it maj 
be judged how very prevalent is this affection in its various forms. It is 
peculiar to woman, for although morbid nervous states, weakness, and 
excitability, are common to both sexes, when in weak health, the regular 
hysterical fits, and hysterical counterfeits, are never seen in man. It is 
evidently connected with the female sexual system, for it is not found 
before puberty, and it is very frequently dependent upon a disordered 
state of the sexual organs or feelings. 

A regular hysterical fit presents the following symptoms. Painful 
sensations ure felt about the navel ; these gradually, with a rumbling 
noise following the windings of the intestines, mount upwards till they 
reach the throat, where they assume the character of a ball, rising in the 
gullet, and producing a sense of suffocation. There is hereevidently spasm 
of the passage, just as the abdominal pains are probably owing to spasm of 
the bowels gradually mounting upwards. The fit is now at its height, 
and a burst of hysterical laughter or crying occurs, followed by a copious 
flow of limpid urine, and the Datient gradually returns to her usual state. 
In many cases these fits occur very frequently, and are brought on by 
very slight causes. Any thing that agitates or vexes the mind, or that 
exhausts the body, is likely to bring them on. 

Besides these regular fits, there are various nervous symptoms that 
characterise the hysterical disposition. The patient is weak, excitable, 
nervous, and irresolute ; very changeable in her likes and dislikes, and 
with a general instability of character, showing the delicacy of the nervous 
system. There is a want of concentrativeness, and of the power of con 
tinned effort in any direction. But besides these, there is in almost ah 
cases some deep-rooted texual morbidity, which, if we analyse the case 
well, we shall find tc be the very essence of the disordered mental state. 
If the patient be a single woman (and in the vast majority of cases it is 
m the single, end in women who are not happily married, or who arr 
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without children, that the aggravated form of the disease is seen) she is 
generally full of sexual shyness and timidity, with a conscious and stealthy 
took, as if she were accustomed to iudulge in feelings, whoso expression 
is forbidden. There is a considerable similarity between the timidity 
and self-consciousness of this disease, and that of spermatorrhoea in man. 
Doubtless in many hysterical cases masturbation is practise i, and serves 
to increase the nervous weakness, and the morbid state of the sexual 
feelings. The hysterical fits and allied symptoms of nervous weakness 
and excitability are very common, and as they are often to a certain ex- 
tent under the control of the will, and may continue for years in some 
cases, without materially affecting the health, they are frequently treated 
only by laughter and sarcasm. But there are many other forms of this 
protean malady, which present far more serious appearances. The 
common fits, if the patient encounter serious trials and disappointments, 
may become so aggravated in character, as to assume the severity of 
epileptic paroxysms. In this form of the disease, the patient falls down 
as in epilepsy, becomes totally unconscious, struggles and gasps for breath, 
foams at the mouth, and is convulsed on one or both sides of the body. 
The face becomes blue and livid, ami she seems on the verge of suffocation, 
so that the fit presents a very alarming appearance, and causes great 
terror to those around. It is often very difficult, even for a practised 
eye, to distinguish at first this attack from true epilepsy, but there is one 
great criterion to guide us, namely : that in the hysterical convulsion, 
the larynx, or head of the wind pipe, is not quite dosed, as it is in epilepsy, 
and the patient can breathe a Jittle, though with great difficulty. In 
epilepsy there is complete closure of the larynx, and a total inability to 
respire, which makes that fearful malady so much more fatal in its effects 
Besides this, a knowledge of previous hysterical seizures will aid us in 
the diagnosis. The insensibility in the hysterical fit is sometimes ap- 
parent only, and the patient is not without knowledge of external 
things. 

But hysteria does not consist only in fits of greater or less severity, and 
in the various symptoms of nervous excitability. Another peculiarity of 
this disease is that it counterfeits , or assumes the form t f, a vast number of 
different diseases. Thus there are hysterical diseases of the spine, hys- 
terical asthma, palsy, affection of the joints, retention of urine &c., in 
all of which hysteria takes the form, and gives rise to the symptoms of 
the different affections ; and often so closely, that it it is almost impossi- 
ble to distinguish between the real and the spurious disease. This most 
extraordinary feature in hysteria is one of the great difficulties in medical 
practice, and has been the cause of errors without number; Many a 
patient has been long treated for spinal disease, many have had then 
limbs amputated, or their constitution seriously injured by energetic treat- 
ment, when there was no real structural disease, but merely a series ot 
disordered nervous actions simulating one. Hysterical epilepsy is, as 
we have seen, one instance of an affection, very difficult to distinguish 
from the true one. Hysterical cough and loss of voice are frequently met 
with. The coigh has a peculiar croupy, spasmodic character, and togethef 
with the nervous loss of voice may be brought ou by very Blight cauMif 
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mental agitation Painful an<l hurried breathing. Kim dating 
asthma, is also frequent. Irritable and painful stales of the breasts, ill 
which these glands are enlarged and indurated, are common, and are 
generally found along with amenorrhoea. The most violent colics, last- 
ing sometimes for days, are met with, and enormous quantities of 
wind are frequently generated in the intestines, giving rise to pain, ex- 
citement, flushing, and frequently hysterical Its. Violent and cir- 
cumscribed pulsations of the blood-vessels often excite suspicion of organic 
disease in them. Pain and tenderness in the spine is common, and still 
more so is a most trying and wearing pain in tne left side of the abdomen, 
which often continues for years, and is exceedingly intractable. This pain 
is probably in most cases, sympathetic of an irritable or iullamed state of 
the ovaries or womb ; just as a pain in the right shoulder'is sympathetic, 
In inany cases, of disease of the liver. The most intense and continued 
headaches are of very frequent occurrence. They are ofteu so severe as 
to dn *e the patient nearly to distraction. Apparent obstructions in the 
natural apertures of the body frequently occur, such as difficulty of 
swallowing, retention of urine, Ac. Stiff and rigid states of various parts 
of the body, such as the neck, the arms, &c. and also paralysis and 
spurious affections of the joints are frequent. Affections of the rectum 
and of the urinary organs are often simulated. In short there is scarcely 
an organ which may not be interfered ~ith, scarcely a disease which may 
not be counterfeited by hysteria. 

It is often a very difficult task for the medical man, and one requiring 
great tact, to distinguish between the true and the hysterical diseases. 
A great guide in this matter is a knowledge of the previous history of 
the patient, and also a something unreal, transient, and exaggerated, 
in the character of the disease before him. The pains in these affections 
have not the fixed and permanent character that they boar in the true 
diseases, and they shew more the marks of a nervous, than a structural 
origin. There are generally too the signs of excitement and nervousness 
in the bearing of the patient, and it seems as if she herself does not believe 
in the real nature of the disease, but is rather anxious to deceive herself 
and her attendants into this belief, and to excite a romantic pity; or in 
other cases her fears and her vivid imagination seem to call forth the 
symptoms. However it is always a nice, and also a most important 
flatter, to distinguish between the true and the hysterical affections, for 
a mistake either way may have very injurious results. 

The hysteria of some approaches very near to insanity. The mind 
becomes so perverted, so wild, excitable, and violent, that their friends 
become alarmed, and sometimes wish to subject them to confinement. 
But this should never be permitted, as to put such a patient among 
lunatics would be the very way to complete the ruin of her mind. 

If we review the endless array of symptoms' found in this disease, and 
analyse them, we will And that they all arise from a weakened and 
excitable state of the nervous system, depending upon or connected with 
a similar state of the numerous and important nerves of the sexual 
organs. As chlorosis is mainly a disease of the blood, so is bystef ia of 
tfae nerves, though symptoms of both are often found together. The 
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MtmuU system is connected by the sympathetic chain of nerves witli ali 
the important viscera in the body, such as the heart, stomach, and spin d 
cord, and irritability and enfceblement arising in it, is propagated to all 
these organs, and gives rise to the endless variety of sympathetic affec- 
tions mentioned above. A morbid sexual state , both physical and mental, 
ties at the root of hysteria. Girls menstruating healthily, and women 
happily married, are seldom afflicted with this disease; it is the single, 
or widows, or barren women, or such as are indifferent to, or dislike 
their husbands, (which last class, in this country of indissoluble marriage, 
is unhappily so large a one) in all of whom some sexual derangement of 
mind or body may be suspected to exist, who are its victims. 

Hysteria is as much a mental, as a bodily disease, and consists as much 
in morbid and disordered emotions, as in disordered bodily functions. The 
parts of the body which are liable to be affected, are those which are most 
under the influence of the emotions , acting through the medium of the 
spinal or reflex nervous system. Thus we all know how much the hcanfc, 
the stomach and bowels, the breathing, and the natural orifices of the 
body, such as the throat, the anus, and the neck of the bladder, arc uuder 
the influence of the emotions. Fear and rage make the heart beat vio- 
lently, make one gasp for breath, produce a choking sensation in the 
throat, and take away the voice. Bashfulness sends the blood rushing to 
the face, and often, like other kinds of fear, produces a looseness in the 
bowels, or violent desire to make water. It also disorders the sexual 
feelings, making a man impotent, and a woman hysterical. The emotions 
have moreover a great power over the will ; and this explains the palsy 
and rigid states of various parts of the body in hysteria, where it is the 
will, which is powerless, not the muscles. The emotions exercise also a 
great control over the organs of secretion ; hence the flow of limpid urine 
which follows the hyslerical fit, and the immense secretion of air in the 
bowels. The convulsive affections, so often found, whether of a graver or 
milder character, depend on the irritability of the spinal cord, excited by 
the irritability of the emotions, or the organic nerves, especially those of ths 
sexual system. According to the principle that all disease is a restora- 
tive effort of nature, the fits seem intended to restore the balance of the 
nervous system, and patients often say that they feel better and calmer 
after them. 

A singular feature in hysteria is its imitative character, seen, not oniy 
in its simulating so many diseases, but also in its great infectiousuess. 
It has been often observed bv hosuital ohvsiciaus, that when a hysterical 
girl is admitted into a warn, tne aisease frequently spreads throughout 
the whole band, and all the patients begin to present hysterical symp- 
toms. This arises from the great impressibility of the female character. 
Woman is constantly in the habit of acting from example, and is very 
much under the control of sympathy. Her will is not nearly so strong 
aor so lirm as that of man in general, and the emotions and feelings 
have a greater sway over her mind than his. Probably this arises partly 
from the natural difference between them, but it certainly in great part 
depends on her imperfect education, (in which those subjects which develop* 
the reasoning powers, and those actions and a»d*avours which fortify the 
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will, are so much neglected,) and on the dependent state in which she liras 4 
wh’ch causes weaken her will and self-control, surrender her to uncon- 
trollable emotions, and make her so subject to external influences. We 
hare a curious parallel to these hysterical sympathies, in the effects of 
electro- biology, as it is called. Women are much more generally mes- 
merisable than men ; and the rigid state of the muscles, the impotence 
of will, &c., produced in these experiments by strong external impressions, 
are closely analogous to the hysterical phenomena ; and it is probable 
Jiat mesmerism might hare beneficial results, as a remedy in these 
affections. 

The causes which pare the way for the derelopement of hysteria, are 
in manr respects similar to those of chlorosis, except that they are more 
especially those which act upon the mind and the nerrous system, instead 
of snch as interfere chiefly with nutrition and the elaboration of the blood. 
Such are faulty physical and moral education, which leave the nerves and 
the mind weak and prone to disorder. But the peculiar causes which 
give rise to the disease, are those which excite without gratifying the sexual 
feelings, thus rendering these feelings and the sexual nerves morbid and 
irritable. This, in by far the most cases, is the cause of hysteria. A 
young Indian officer once told me, that hysteria is almost unknowh 
among the Hindoo women ; and we know that it is a matter of religious 
feeling among that people, to procure a husband for a girl, as soon as 
menstruation first begins. They think it a sin that a single potential 
child should be lost. In this country on the other hand, there is probablv 
bo disease so widely, so universally spread. It is most common among 
the npper classes, among whom the sexual feelings are much more promi- 
nently developed, from the want of a necessary employment to occupy 
the mind, as well as from the various causes — such as novel reading, 
poetry, romance, dancing, theatricals, and so many other excitements, 
which elevate to the highest pitch the sexual desires, and paint the de- 
lights of love in the most glowing colors. But it is found in all classes, 
from the palace to the hovel; and in all classes we know, that the great 
majority of women pass a large part, and immense numbers the whole of 
Iheir lives, without any gratification of the sexual feelings, or satisfacticn 
of that yearning wish to love and to be beloved, which is the divincst and 
strongest instiuct in the breast of young people. 

Let the reader consider these facts ; let him think of who are the 
'•ictimsof the disease — the single, widows, or women unhappily mar- 
ried; let him analyse the pecular mental and physical phenomena of 
hysteria, and let him consider the powerful disturbing influence, which 
the systematic denial and disappointment of the strongest of our natural 
desires must have upon a delicate and susceptible girl ; and it is impos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion, that this is the main cause of the disease. 
The natural emotions are checked and thrown back upon themselves, 
and it is inevitable that they should become disordered ; and their dis- 
rder gradually implicates the whole nervous system. The stream of feel- 
/.i& instead of being allowed to flow onwards in its natural channel in the 
epe of day, gladdening and fertilising all around, is pent up in the gloomy 
secret caverns of the mind, to cause there a deluge and a desolation 
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That which should have been the young girl’s pride and delight, becomes 
her shame and her torture; she most conceal, the unhappy one ! and 
studiously repress her eager and beautiful emotions, and can we wonder 
that bewilderment, timidity, and impotence result ? Nature cannot bear 
this constant state of slavery : and ever and anon she shows in the hyste- 
rical convulsions, in the wild tumultuous hysterical emotions, or in the 
delirious excitement of nymphomania (love-madness,) that she will not 
be repressed. The passions of youth are a volcanic fire, which in the end 
will burst through all obstacles. 

Is it the part of a wise and feeling man to refuse to see these facts / 
Whatever we may be able to do, to cure or to prevent these enormous 
evils, their main cause is undeniable. Men refuse to look at the melan- 
choly results of sexual abstinence and rather blame the patient for 
indulging in sexual feelings which cannot be gratified. It may not be 
that their peculiar idolised virtue should be attended by so much misery: 
the fault cannot surely be in it, but must be in our own original sin and 
perverse nature. Thus, according to the inveterate error of the Christian 
moralist, they lay the blame on nature, the ail-perfect; and hopelessly 
mourn over the evil nature of man, instead of trying to remedy their own 
erroneous system. 

Hysteria is very frequently associated with diseases of menstruation, 
nuch as araenorrhoea, dysmenorrhea, menorrhagia, or chlorosis. It is 
rather with these, than with the marked inflammatory affections, such as 
ulcers of the womb, inflammation of the ovaries, &c., that convulsive 
hysteria is found ; although the peculiar sexual bashfulness and nervous 
Irritability are common to all sexual diseases ; arising, as has been already 
explained, from the morbid delicacy on these subjects. However it would 
seem, that whero there is a real serious structural disease, the hysterical 
emotions are, as it were, calmed by it, aud tue imagination bound down 
by the real physical suffering. Many young women thus say, that they 
would rather have some real physical ailment, than the exceedingly un- 
pleasanc, vague feelings of nervous weakness, uselessness, and discontent, 
which make them miserable without an assignable cause ; but which 
in reality arise from the waut of definite occupation and of sexual love, 
the two great wants in woman’s life. Relations say of a young girl, who 
allows signs ctf discontent and unhappiness, “why is she unhappy? surely 
she has everything to make her satisfied, all her wishes and wants are 
supplied but they do not see. that bv far the most esseutial of all wants 
at that age is not supplied, without which every luxury, every tenderness 
of friends or relatives, are to the ardent young girl quite insufficient foi 
her happiness ; namely sexual love, and also the power of working for 
herself at something, which her mind tells her is worthy ef her energies. 

The treatment of hysteria is, as maybe expected, often very difficult. 
The means usually applied are— as is readily understood, when we reflect 
on the general cause of the disease, and its nature, which is often more 
mental than bodily — totally irrational, and unsuited to produce a radi- 
cal cure. Dr Ashwell acknowledges this ; he says that “ few physician* 
desire the treatment of hysteria ; for the symptoms are so variable, one 
springing up after another, that different remedies are successively tried 
and abandoned, till both the doctor and patient are worn out, and thr 
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disease is suffered to take its course." Id reality, Live is the only phy- 
sician, who can cure his peculiar diseases ; and it is vain for a medical 
man to expect to supply his place. The passions, which have been re- 
pressed and thrown into disorder, must be gratified, and the proper 
healthy stimulus given to the sexual organs, so as to restore their ner- 
vous balance, before we can have any rational expectation of a cure. 
The mind will thus become contented and happy, the tumultuous emotions 
be calmed and restored to health, and the sexual organs will regain their 
normal state? Dr. Ashwell says, that marriage frequently cures hysteria, 
but hysterical women often make bad nurses, having scanty and innutri- 
tious milk. A happy sexual intimacy is the grand remedy in hysteria ; 
but besides this, various accessory means would often be necessary. 

In a hysterical fit, the usual treatment is, to lay the patient down, 
loosen the dress, and dash cold water over the head and neck. The 
various affections of the head and chest, stomach, bowels, &c., should be 
met as they oc:ur by appropriate means, chiefly by remedies of a soothing 
and anti-spasmodic nature. In all cases of hysteria we should discover 
whether there be any co-existing genital disease, and endeavour to re- 
move it : for hysteria, if depending on such an affection, is never cured 
without its prior removal. 

But the main object of treatment in all hysterical cases, should be to 
go to the root of the disease, and remove the morbid state of the sexual 
system and feelings, which causes the general nervous irritability. It is 
in vain that we’treat symptom after symptom, headache, colic, fits ; or 
mental irritability, vehemence, or caprice. We may overcome one enemy 
after another, we may load the patient whether with blame or com- 
passion, but we cannot cheat nature ; and until the required remedy 
is applied, the radical sexual disorder in mind and body will continue^ 
and only become aggravated by continuance. 

It is a miserable tiling to see the usual treatment of a hysterical girl. 
Friends and relations either laugh at, or dislike her ; for irritability, 
peevishness, and often violent temper are a part of the disease ; and that 
effeminate amiability which is so highly lauded in the female character, 
at the expense of the far higher virtues of force and independent energy, 
is sadly defaced by stern nature, whose destructive tendencies will not be 
silenced in either sex. Such unkind and mistaken treatment often 
aggravates the disease, and pushes it to the verge of insanity, or fre- 
quently into complete insanity : for hysteria often ends iu this, where the 
mind is naturally weak. The medical man must generally content him- 
self with treating symptoms, and directs his attention chiefly to bracing 
‘the general health, and at most palliating the affection. 

Few medical men pay much attention to the mind, but consider 
chiefly the bodily state ; and in a disease like hysteria they are quite at 
foult, and find their agents powerless. For it is necessary, in order to 
remove disease, that we should make an individual happy or contented 
(in other words, healthy ) in mind as well as healthy in body ; and un- 
less we attend to this in hysteria, which is as much a mental as a bodily 
disease, we cannot expect success. To produce a happy and contented 
jnind, we must give the patient that which her nature 
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Lecturing and contempt will not bully the disease, kindness and pity 
will not persuade it ; youth turns a deaf ear to all but its own beautiful 
instincts, which for ever point out to it the path of truth ; and none c4 
these means will prodace a quiet and a happy mind, which is essential 
to the patient's recovery. The only one who can care a hysterical young 
woman, is a young man whom she loves, and with whom she may 
gratify her natural feelings, and have a free and happy outlet for the 
emotions which have been so long disordering her. 

Along with this essential for the cure, other means of bracing the general 
health and restoring the mental balance should be taken. Change of scene 
is especially advisable, and removal from home influences, which are so often 
prejudicial in such cases. Travelling is an excellent auxiliary, especially a 
pedestrian tour, whieh women so seldom have the power of indulging in ; 
not because they could not undertake it, but because it is thought indeco- 
rous in women. There are few things more salutary or delightful than a 
walking tour, whether in pleasant society or alone. It is much more 
strengthening than a driving one, and a most jwwerful means of invigora- 
ting the frame. 1 have frequently heard ladies express a great desire 
that they had the freedom that men have, in travelling about, and 
e.specially in making walking tours, which are becoming so common 
ainoug our sex. But a girl is uever allowed to go about alone, like a 
young man ; she is subjected to a constant espionage, from which not one 
of her actions or motions can escape ; and so she is frequently forced to 
do things, excellent in themselves, in an underhand manner, to the des- 
truction of her sense of dignity and rectitude. It is to guard the great 
female virtue of chastity, as has been mentioned above, that all these in- 
tolerable restrictions and espionage, are placed upon the movements of 
woman ; and as long &s tli6 present ideas regarding this so-called virtue 
remain, it is impossible for woman to obtain greater freedom. The 
difference in the privileges of man and woman, depends essentially on 
the difference of their sexual privileges ; and until this question is at- 
tended to, the various efforts which are being made at present to give 
greater freedom and a wider sphere to woman, can have but a very limi- 
ted success. 

Every young mind, whether in man or woman, burns for romance, love, 
and adventure ; these a/e the great natural stimuli to the health aud 
virtue of youth, the pole-stars which cheer us on, and shed a glory on oui 
every-day working-life. At home among her relations the young hyste- 
rical girl has in many cases a constant feeling of degradation ; tbs 
emotions which she instinctively feels are the most ennobling and exalt- 
ing for her, are coldly looked upon or laughed at ; her romantic longings 
are sneered down, and the main springs of her virtue trodden in the dost. 
Familiarity, in the home circle, far too often breeds contempt ; and it is 
very frequently a love affair, that first shows a girl wba* she can be, and 
derates her into another sphere of self-respect. In countries such as 
Scotland, where spiritual puritauism reigns triumphant, romance and 
love have no quarter shown to them, and all the ardent sexual aspirations 
meet with double discouragement. Kindness and reverence should be 
ued towards the hysterical, instead of the contemptous wav in which t^py 
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are usually treated, so as to increase their self-respect and self-control. 
A. great part of the disease consists in a sense of weakness, Imd want of 
self-confidence. How can a girl have confidence in herself, if all around 
laugh at her, and treat her feelings as unreal ? It must never be thought, 
that hysteria is an unreal disease. It is a weakened state of the nervous 
system, physical and mental, and the physical weakness and irritability 
aie just as marked as the mental. It is easy to laugh, but it is rather the 
part of the wise and feeling heart to reverence and to cure. 

One great reason of tho simulation of various diseases, and also of the 
vague and unreal nature of many of the sufferings of which the hysteri- 
cal complain, is that they are forbidden to disclose the real cause of 
their sufferings, or of their unhappiness. In every sexual disease both in 
man and woman, and especially in the latter, the miserable necessity for 
concealment makes the patient invent other subjects of complaint; and 
thus sexual patients are almost always accused of hypochondria, and 
falsification or exaggeration of symptoms. When a man or a woman 
suffers, whether in mind or body, they must give some reason for it, and 
if they are forbidden by our unnatural ideas of propriety to speak freely 
of the real cause, they are forced into deceit; ajjd this is one causo which 
greatly heightens the miseries of all these diseases, and is the source of 
great degradation to the sufferer. No diseases cause such a feeling of 
insufferable degradation as the sexual ones ; and in a minor degree those 
of the excretory organs. Not to believe in an individual is one of the 
greatest injuries we can do him, and is as philosophically false as it isunfeel- 
ing. It has been truly and beautifully said Love thy neighbour os thy- 
self ;** but the precept “ Believe in thy neighbour as thyself** is not less 
true, and still more needed among us. Every man believes in himself, and 
knows that his nature is true at bottom ; that his joys and his sorrows 
are real, although his external character may be at variance with the 
inner man. But it is the part of the moralist and the physician to 
endeavour to see into this inner man, which is always real, and seek to 
make the exterior correspond with it. It is only when the inner man 
is in harmony with the outer, and when a person thus lives a true life, 
that there can be satisfactory happiness. Nature always strives to be 
true, and to have a true expression ; although in our complex and imper- 
fect society her purpose is so often defeated. 

If a genital disease co-exist with hysteria, it will be necessary to cure 
it, but in many of the functional genital diseases by fai the most effec- 
tual care is sexual intercourse ; and medicinal remedies will be needed 
chiefly in the inflammatory diseases, and in cases where sexual intercourse 
and child-bearing prove insufficient. It is important to remark, that 
sexual intercourse may frequently fail thoroughly to cure a sexual disease 
in woman, while child-bearing, lactation, and the thoroughly new world 
of physical and moral emotions which is thns opened np to her, and which 
is necessary in that sex to complete the chain of the sexnal functions, may 
succeed. The immense impulse that is often given to the health of 
woman by child-bearing ; the change which it produces, dispelling mor- 
bid states of body and mind, and giving a renewed freshness and vfoour to 
toth, in those cases where it proceeds naturally and happily, u wall 
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known. If it be not possible to procare for hysterical women these great 
remedies, let us not flatter ourselves that the disease will yield through- 
out our society to any other means. If we must still adhere to the old 
routine, to valerian and musk, assafmtida and opium : to lecturing, per* 
suading or upbraiding ; the cure of hysterical disease is a physical ani 
moral impossibility. 

As to the still more important question of the prevention of this wide- 
spread malady, the same remedy which will cure, will also prevent, like 
all the natural remedies. The only possible mode of preventing hysteria, 
is by fortifying the general system by the appropiate exercise of all the 
bodily and mental powers from childhood upwards ; and more especially 
by providing for the healthy exercise of the sexual organs and emotions, 
as soon os nature requires this. If we could possibly attain this so desi- 
rable aim throughout society, hysteria would almost disappear, instead 
Of being as at present, probably tip most widely spread af all diseases, 
and therefore creating an enormuoa mass of misery. It is the must 
widely spread of all diseases, simply because, of all the human organs, the 
fomale genital organs and sexual feelings are placed at present in the 
most unhealthy cirmimstances. 

Woman’s peculiar torments begin at puberty, and from that time, in 
Innumerable cases, till her marriage, she is the constant prey of anxiety. 
Ungratified desires distract her, endless temptations and excitements 
surround her, marriage is for her so critical a step, and yet she has not 
the power of selection. The fatal question, shall she be married at all? 
gradually dawns upon her, and the clouds and whirlwinds of anxious and 
conflicting passions darken her sky. If these be not natural and real 
sufferings, and if we are not to recognise and do all we can to remedy this 
fearful state of matters, let us close at once the hook of human knowledge, 
aud give up the farce of philosophy and philanthrophy. It is our part to 
investigate diligently and recognise all truths ; nor to bend what we see 
to a precouceived theory, but rather to form if possible, a theory based 
upon all the natural truths. If we do thus in the case before us, we will 
see, that unless we can remove the main cause of hysteria, namely, in- 
sufficient sexual gratifications, it is totally impossible to prevent that 
disease. Let us look this truth steadily in the face, whatever difficulties 
it occasions us. 

I have now spoken of two of the most important female diseases, which 
are dependent, in the vast majority of cases, mainly on sexual abstinence. 
Before proceeding to the diseases of menstruation, many of which have 
the same cause, I shall say a few words on the subject of sexual excess. 
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A vert meagre account is given in medical works of the 

the effects of venereal excesses in the female. Venereal excesses 
ire not, in this country, nearly so prevalent a cause of disease in 
woman as venereal abstinence ; and in this we see the great error of 
those, who are constantly declaiming on the evils of the former, while 
they never allude to the latter. In the pulpit, and among Christian 
moralists generally, we have fearful pictures given of the evils of sex- 
ual excess; but in reality they are very rarely seen, compared with 
those of abstiner-ce. Men war with shadows, and neglect the dread- 
ful realities under their eyes. Chastity or sexual abstinence causes 
more real disease and misery in one year, I believe, in this country, 
than sexual excesses in a century. We must not include venereal 
disease among the evils of excess, as it has nothing to do with it ; it 
depends always on infection, not oq ever-use of the sexual organs. 

However there is no doubt that sexual excess is capable of produ- 
cing, and that in many cases it does produce, serious evils. Over 
stimulus of the sexual system will cause disease and exhaustion ; and 
this not unfrequently results in newly-married women. Hysterical 
and chlorotic symptoms may be induced in this way by debility, and 
various organs may suffer in their functions. This is especially seen, 
when a weak and delicate girl marries a powerful man. Menorrha- 
gia is apt to be induced from over stimulation of the ovaries, together 
with exhaustion and sexual apathy. In such cases the constitution 
should be allowed to regain its strength by separation of the parties 
for a time, and greater moderation must be used afterwards. I have 
seen several cases, both in men and women, where sexual excesses 
after marriage were the cause of great enfeeblewent ; and there is in 
these cases far too much delicacy in the medical man about telling the 
parties of their error. Why should such scruples be allowed to inter- 
fere with the most important of all considerations — the health and 
happiness of the individuals ? 

Hut there is another aspect in which we should view the question of 
•exual excess. A moderate amount of sexual indulgence braces and 
mnobles body and mind, and heightens the virtue of each • but to bn 



always thinking on amatory subjects, or constantly indulging in vene- 
real pleasures, bas a very bad effect on both man and woman, even 
though it do not produce tangible bodily disease. The mind becomes 
effeminate, and the nerves lose their tone ; the power of thought be* 
comes impaired, cloyed as it were by sweetness. Nature never meant 
that we should be absorbed in one set of feelings, nor steeped in sex- 
ual indulgences, as some of the southern nations are. The great 
object of our aims should be to cultivate all the different faculties we 
possess, and so to vary and perpetuate our enjoyments. Self-denial, 
although so much abused in this country, especially in sexual mat- 
ters, is often a most valuable quality. But the very way to ensure 
the rank and morbid growth of the sexual passions, is to deny them 
auy gratification. By so doing, let us not suppose that we become 
their masters; rather we become their slaves, und they tyrannise over 
our thoughts, and absorb us completely. There are no people who 
think so habitually ou sexual matters, as those in whom love has been 
most repressed; the youth suffering from seminal weakness, the 
hysterical girl, the single woman, or the priest. Married people soon 
become accustomed to the pleasures of love, and learn to divide their 
thoughts and affections among the many objects around them ; but to 
the young single woman love is all in all. This is in one way a tiue 
sexual excess, and shows the folly of imagining that we can defeat th« 
purposes of nature. Among many of our poets and youug femol* 
authoresses we call see the effects of this effeminating one-sidedness; 
they can write und talk of nothing but love, and if we analyse their 
works, we will find how much this absorption iu one set of feelings 
interferes with their general dcvelopement and happiness. They can- 
not escape from the passion, because they have either been sexually 
unfortunate themselves, or because their sympathising eyes see a* 
ser.ua i misery around them, that they can think of Utile el*e 
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iHis function which has been aptly called * the sign and the guar- 
dian of the female health,” is so very frequently disordered to a greater 
or less degree, that its perfect health is the exception, instead of the 
rule, in our society. Dr. Tilt informs us, that iu a large number of 
apparently healthy women taken indiscriminately, it was found ob 
enquiry, that only in one-fourth of them, was menstruation perfectly 
free from morbid symptoms. In the others it was preceded or accom- 
panied by more or less disturbance, pain, or uneasiness. Dr. AshweU 
moreover, says of the ovaries, the organs which preside over the men- 
strual function, “No organs of the body seem to be so prone to disease 
as the ovaries, for I can truly say that I have seldom found them after 
death perfectly healthy." A fellow student once told me, that he wai 
informed by a female friend, that among the young ladies of hei 
acquaintance, there was scarcely one in whom menstruation con- 
tinued healthy for many years, if they remained single. It was often 
healthy at first, but about the twentieth year or so, it gradially be- 
tame painful, and more or less disordered. 

These facts are exceedingly significant, and prove to demonstration, 
low very unhealthy must be the hygienic conditions, that surround 
the female sexual organs. Disordered menstruation, attended by more 
or less pain, is so common, that women look upon it as a natural and 
inevitable evil, and unless it be severe, pay little heed to it. But this 
is a very false and a very dangerous opinion. That menstruation was 
intended by nature to be quite free from pain aud uneasiness is proved 
as well by our experience of the painless elimination of all the other 
secretions, when perfectly healthy, as by the complete absence of 
pain in many women, and in those who are otherwise in the most 
robust health. Why too are the ovaries so very frequently found 
diseased? Even though the pain might possibly be deemed natural, 
this cannot be. It must be concluded, that menstruation cannot be 
ealled typically healthy, where there is any pain or uneasinesB 
attending it, although, in the present low standard of female healthy 
verv considerable disorder may pass current ; aud it is certain that 
'serious menstrual disease is often induced, by disregarding the 
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common and slighter symptoms at its commencement. The perfect 
condition of menstruation, which should be to woman so very vain- 
able a criterion of health, is at present of little comparative nae* if 
Its warnings arc so little heeded. 

Child-birth, moreover, (which consists like menstruation in the dis- 
charge of an egg, and differs only in the fact that this egg has been 
fecundated, and lias arrived at maturity) is a much more painful pro- 
cess in civilized woman than in the savage, and in some women than 
In others. This, which is also a sign of degeneration from the natural 
standard of health, is probably owing partly to the feeble dcvelopo- 
ment of woman, and partly to the disproportionate size of the braima 
civilized man. 

) now uroceed to the disorders of menstruation, wtnen are to im- 
portant as to become serious diseases. 



ABSENT MENSlllUATJOfl. 


Tbih signifies an absence of menstruation, and h a very common 
disease. It is classified under two kinds, the amenorrhcea of sup- 

E ression, and of retention. By retention is meant that the catameni* 
ave never appeared ; by suppression that they have been stopped, 
after continuing for a time. 

Retention of the menses may arise either from a congenital defect 
»f the sexual organs, or from a want of power in the constitution to 
establish puberty, or to set agoing the menstrual functions. Congen- 
ital deficiency is very rare, although of all the organs in the body none 
are so frequently subject to malformations as the sexual organs, both 
in man and woman ; nature seeming to find the perfect developement 
of these organs her most difficult task. There are some women in 
whom the ovaries, others in whom the womb, arc naturally wanting 
or imperfectly developed, and in such cases of course no menstruation 
can take place. In these cases the sexual desires are absent, and the 
appearance, tone of voice, &c„ may have somewhat of a masculine 
character. However, according to Ur. Ashwell, who has seen a few 
such cases, the health is generally delicate, and the mind irritable. 
Of course there is no remedy in these cases, and all that can be done 
by those who have tne misfortune to lie born sexually iipperfect, just 
as others are born deaf, dumb, or blind, is to console themselves witl 
the reflection that there are many other blessings in the world besides 
those of sex ; which indeed prove at present too often a curse instead of 
a blessing. There is one mode too, in which any natural defect like 
this, might be put to advantage, and used for the service of mankind. 
Every one who is born defective, stands in an exceptional position, the 
sexually neuter among the rest; and has experiences and per hap* 
opportunities of insight into nature, that others cannot have. All evil 
In one aspect may be viewed as good ; and it is well known in patho- 
logy, that disease reveals to us important truths with regard to the 
nature of health, which we could not have learned in ahy other way 
and in like manner all monstrosities and congenital deficiencies are 
recognised by physiologists, os among the most valuable of all 
revelations of the operations of nature. Some of us in this I 
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oealth and happiness, others disease and misery; but all oie, in one 
point of view, equally valuable and important in the scheme of nature. 

Retention of the menses is, in the great majority of cases, owing to 
delicacy of frame or other causes, which retard the developement of 
puberty or the sexual functions ; and we should be very slow to sus- 
pect any congenital deficiency, unless it be quite apparent, even in 
cases where the menses are delayed for years beyond their usual time 
of appearance. We have seen that retention often occurs in chlorosis, 
and that the frame is here unable to develope perfectly the sexual 
organs or to set up menstruation. The feebleness of the system causes 
the sexual arrest ; and this reacts on the general health, and produces 
the peculiar chlorotic cachexy. This kind of retention is found chiefly 
among delicate girls in towns, engaged in sedentary occupations, or 
confined in unhealthy rooms or factories. But there is another class 
of cases, where the menses are fc kept back; namely, in full plethoric 
girls, in whom congestion and torpor of the system, and especially of 
♦he sexual organs, prevent the elimination of the secretion. * In these 
4 »ases there are the symptoms of fulness of blood, viz. flushing of the 
fece, giddiness, and oppression of head, specks floating before the eyes, 
a full and usually a slow pulse, and alternate beats and chills of the 
extremities, showing a disordered circulation. These cases are some- 
times found in roburft and plethoric country girls, and in those in 
towns, who have had a luxurious or indolent life, favouring fulness of 
habit. 

I have already described the treatment of the chlorotic cases, which 
should consist in a bracing and invigorating plan to establish puberty, 
and then the proper sexual stimulus to excite the menstrual discharge. 
In the congestive form, means should bo taken to remove the plethoric 
state. Plenty of walking exercise should be taken, with a cold bath 
once or twice daily, and a plain and somewhat sparing diet; in fact 
the patient should go for a while into training. These means will tend 
to remove the fulness of blood, and will eaualisc the circulation and 
the nervous influence, for which purpose nothing is so effect ual as 
plenty of active walking exercise. The great natural remedy, the 
sexual stimulus, should now be used ; and there are very few cases of 
such disease, I am persuaded, that would resist these means. 

The direct stimul i used at present to excite menstruation arc a class 
of remedies called whose intention is to stimulate the 

sexual organs, and urge them to the performance of their functions. 
The ones chiefly used are the mustard hip-bath at 96 or 98 degrees, 
taken every night for from half an hour to one, or even two hours. 
This is one of the best, and frequently induces menstruation. Various 
medicines are also given with the same view. Iron, by enriching the 
blood, often causes menstruation, especially in chlorotic cases. Aloey 
is very frequently given, and is the best purgative for producing men- 
struation. It acts chiefly on the rectum; and by irritating it. produces 
the menstrual discharge from the neighbouring sexual organs. It is 
well to give it in combination with iron, which prevents it from irri- % 
toting the rectum too much. Electricity applied to the sexual organs 
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is in some cases very effective, a single spark sometimes producing th* 
discharge. Stimulating injections into the vagina, especially on« 
made of one drachm of the pure liquor ammoniac to a pint of milk, 
are often very good. 

These are the chief means at present used to produce the menstrual 
discharge lirectly ; and they arc commonly employed, in cases where, 
after the general health has been braced, congestion removed, and pu- 
berty established, menstruation still continues absent; wherein short 
the way has been paved for the flow, and yet it does* not appear. 
These various means prove successful in many cases, but they are all 
very uncertain in their action, and, like all other unnatural medicinal 
means, do an immense amount of harm to counterbalance the good. 
Electricity, if much used, may over stimulate and destroy the natural 
nervous susceptibility. Aloes often cause piles, and always derange 
the stomach and bowels. Iron is apt to cause fulness, headache, and 
giddiness. Besides this, there is not one of them for a moment to be 
compared in efficiency, any more than in safety, to the natural sexual 
stimulus. It is by this alone that nature intended that the ovaries 
should be urged to action, that the proper nervous equilibrium of the 
system should be maintained, and the monthly flow regulated ; and it 
is an utter delusion to hope to supplant the natural stimulus by iron, 
electricity, hip-baths, aloes, or other means foreign and poisonous to 
the frame. Dr. Ashwell says that marriage often, though not always, 
cures amenorrhoea ; and I am convinced that if sexual intercourse were 
used early enough in these diseases, before the susceptibility of the organs 
ib worn out by long disease or by unnatural stimulants ; if other means of 
invigorating the system were used at the same time, and, if need be, 
mustard hip-baths, aloes, &c., sometimes resorted to as auxiliaries, 
where the sexual stimulus alone proved insufficient ; very few cases of 
absent menstruation would resist. We should not then see, as is now 
frequently seen, the retention of the menses persisting for years, some- 
times for the whole of life, in spite of all our unnatural remedies ; 
causing endless anxiety and debility, and frequently leading to fatal 
structural disease, which, like the vulture, ever hovers round the weak- 
ened prey. There will yet come a time, when it will be clearly seen, 
that it is as wrong to stimulate the female sexual organs with these 
unnatural means, unless in exceptional cases, as to stimulate a jaded 
frame and toil-worn mind with whiskey or opium. 

“ When menstruation is absent, a woman is never quite well,” says 
Dr. Ashwell ; the powers of the constitution gradually become dis- 
ordered, chlorosis and white discharges are very frequently induced, 
and the greatest prostration comes slowly on. Even where menstrua- 
tion is retained for many years, we must be slow to suspect congenital 
defect, for that is of very rare occurrence, and menstruation in the 
great majority of cases comes on at last, even under the present inade- 
quate treatment. 

The amenorrhoea of suppression is a far more common disease man 
that of retention ; and therefore of much greater importance to society. 
It is divided bj medical writers i*4o two kinds, acute and chronic 
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•oppression. By acute suppression is meant the sudden checking of 
the discharge, wnen actually present. The two great causes of this 
are, cold, and violent mental emotion. When menstruating women 
are exposed to cold, damp feet, Ac., or receive a sudden mental shock, 
as of terror or grief, the discharge is often suddenly arrested, and acute 
symptoms of either inflammation or great irritation in the ovaries and 
womb follow. I shall speak afterwards of the acute inflammation of 
the womb or ovaries, which is sometimes the result of arrested men*. 
Btruation. But more frequently irritation and congestion of the organa 
alone result, especially in delicate and irritable women, in whom sacb 
an accident is most likely to occur. Here there is acute r*5 n felt in 
the lower part of the abdomen, and a feeling of weight and uneasiness 
in the pelvis. The pulse is quick, and the patient is anxious and 
excited. Nausea is also a frequent symptom. It is often difficult in 
such a case to distinguish whether there be not acute inflammation ; 
but the character of the pain, which occurs in severe paroxysms with 
intervals of case, and flies rapidly from one part to another ; also the 
occurrence of hysterical fits or fainting, and other marks which denote 
Irritation rather than inflammation, will enable the physician to de- 
cide. Here a soothing and relaxing treatment should be used. A 
general warm bath at 96 degrees should be given (that is, warm, not 
hot), and also some purgative medicine, and Ipecacuanha in small 
doses, so as to produce nausea, and thus deaden pain and calm down 
fever and spasm. The injection of assafoetida and opium into the 
reett m often produces an almost magical relief. The injection should 
be kept in for awhile with a piece of sponge. By these means the 
pain and congestion will be relieved, and the discharge will perhaps 
return at the time, though this cannot always be expected. Whether 
it do or not, no subsequent treatment should be used, till just before 
the next menstrual period. Then every precaution should be taken to 
Vivour the return of the flow, fatigue or cold should be sedulously 
•voided, the bowels kept free, aud hot mustard hip and foot-baths 
taken on alternate nights for a few nights previously. If menstrua- 
tion occur, all is well ; but if it do not, and if white discharges be Bet 
ap instead, then the case becomes one of chronic suppression, and 
muBt be treated accordingly. 

Chronic tuppruaion is of ve:y frequent occurrence. Its constitutional 
effects are somewhU similai to those produced by other suppressed 
secretions, such as the bile, the faeces, Ac., and indicate, in tie first 
place, a fulness of blood, and disorder of the nervous system* and 
Afterwards a gradually increasing debility, and impoverishment of the 
whole frame. There are diffused and obstinate headaches, occasional 
giddiness, with specks floating before the eyes and dilated pupils. The 
surface is irregularly hot and cold, and easily chilled ; the bowels are 
constipated ; there is disordered respiration, palpitation of the heart* 
painn in the chesi, Ac. The health often seriously fails, all the differ- 
ent organs being liable to be implicated ; and organic disease may be 
established in «ome part. Chloiosis is frequently caused by chronic 
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menstrual suppression ; and hysteria is very generally found along 
with it. 

Chronic suppression may be brought on in many ways. An attack 
of acute suppression may gradually pass into it. After such an attack, 
the /unction may not return or only imperfectly ; a painful effort 
being made at each menstrual period, and a small quantity of blood 
secreted, but this gradually dying away. It may also be caused by 
gradual impairment of the health, from the want of the proper Bexual 
stimulus. This is a very frequent cause ; indeed it is rare for a single 
woman, especially in towns, to continue long to menstruate healthily. 
Irregularities occur, monthly periods are frequently missed, and men- 
struation becomes painful or often ceases. 

It must always be kept in mind that the ovaries receive their natu- 
ral stimulus from sexual intercourse. The flow of all the secretions 
depends on the application of their appropriate stimulus. Thus the 
flow of saliva is promoted by the stimulus of food in the mouth ; that 
of bile by the substances passing through the alimentary canal ; that 
of gastric juice by the presence of food in the stomach. There is no 
secreting organ which can possibly remain long active and healthy, 
unless it receive a due proportion of its appropriate stimulus ; and 
the only appropriate stimulus to the ovaries is sexual intercourse and 
child-bearing. 

Chronic suppression frequently depends also on ulceration of the 
mouth of the womb; and also, as Dr.-Tilt has shewn, on inflammatory 
states of the ovaries. Every case therefore should be carefully ana- 
lysed, and its peculiar cause and complications ascertained, before a 
proper treatment can be adopted. Independently of inflammatory 
disease, there is frequently especially in recent cases, a congested 
state of the ovaries and uterus. White discharges are generally found 
where menstruation is absent, and show the congested state of the 
sexual organs, which it is their object to relieve. Chronic suppression 
is also sometimes, though comparatively rarely, the result of slow 
srganic disease in the ovaries, such os ovarian dropsy, and in this case 
is incurable. 

In treating this very common disease, it is first necessary that we 
should learn the true cause of each case. To do so, it is very fre- 
(yiently necessary, and in probably all cases it is advisable, that an 
examination should be made by the finger or the speculum, to Bee if 
there be any ulcer of the womb, ovarian inflammation, &c. The gene- 
ral neglect of such an examination at the present day, is the cause of 
an immense number of errors in this, as well as almost all other geni- 
tal diseases. The symptoms of ulcerative or ovarian disease are often 
so obscure, that without a physical examination it is impossible even 
for the most experienced man to come to a conclusion, whether or not 
such disease exist. If it do, and be not discovered, we cannot expect 
to be successful in the treatment. No conscientious man thinks of 
treating any other part of the body, which is accessible to our view or 
our touch, without using every possible means to aid bis diagnosis. 
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There is nothing so satisfactory as ocular inspection, and there is 
scarcely any mere description of symptoms, that can be depended on. 
Whenever there is disorder in an organ, it is next to impossible to 
say in any case that there is no structural disesise, and that it is 
merely functional, without looking at the organ, if that be at all pos- 
sible. And surely it is a very wrong, as well as a very slovenly, neg- 
lect of the power which nature has given us of seeing and touching 
the womb and other sexual organs, to allow a false delicacy to 
interfere with this inspection, in any case where these organs are 
implicated. We cannot tell from the mere detail of symptoms exactly 
what is the matter even in the very simplest case ; and it seems to me 
to be a grave dereliction of duty, in both physician and patient, even 
to hazard in the slightest, so valuable a thing as human life and 
health. If it be the case, as I do not believe, that it is not advisable 
that man should frequently inspect the female sexual organs, and if 
these morbid feelings of mystery and shame between the sexes are to 
be kept up at any price, let women be trained (as they certainly should 
be in any case) to aid in the examination and treatment of these 
organs ; but do not let it be said of human beings, arrived at the age 
of reflection, that they allow such feelings to stand in the way of their 
obvious and paramount duty — the conscientious investigation of every 
disease by all the means in their power. Until scruples of sexual 
delicacy throw as few obstacles in the way of the investigation and 
treatment of sexual diseases, as they do in diseases of the throat, eyes, 
or ears, it cannot be said that the genital diseases have any fair chance 
given them ; and such scruples must be recognised as among the most 
important causes of the ignorance and neglect of these diseases, aud 
therefore of a vast amount of misery. 

Human life and health are dirt-cheap at the present day, when the 
world is so full of poverty, misery, and disease ; but I earnestly hope, 
that in time, when a higher standard of health prevails, such careless- 
ness and imperfections in the modes of investigating disease will not 
be generally seen. In our dispensaries— nay, even in our hospitals, 
all must deplore the summary and inefficient manner in which diseases 
%ro so often diagnosed and treated. The doctor’s hands are far too 
full, and he can pay no adequate attention to the immense numbers, 
and consequently the treatment is often a mere farce. These hasty 
and imperfect habits of diagnosis are carried into the treatment of all 
diseases in all classes : and in fact the amount of disease prevents pro- 
per attention to almost any simrie case. 

If, after a proper examination, the cnronic suppression be found to 
depend on ulceration of the womb, or on subacute inflammation of the 
ovaries, these diseases must be first cured ; and then if menstruation 
do not return spontaneously, the sexual stimulus and a bracing treat- 
ment will probably induce it. If there be congestion of the sexual 
system, and a plethoric habit, leeches applied to the mouth of the 
womb are very beneficial, together with plenty of walking exercise, 
bathing, &c., all of which means tend to equalise the circulation, and 
remove loca congestions. They thus prepare the wa> for the bene-* 
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ficial action of the sexual stimulus, which in all these cases is the ono 
that is ultimately to be relied on. When the system is chlorotic and 
enfeebled, a bracing treatment is necessary along with sexual inter- 
course ; which should be used (here as in other cases where the sexual 
organs are in a weak state), in moderation, so as not to over stimulate 
the weakened ovaries. This is evidently too the treatment requisite 
for the very frequent cases of irregularity or complete suppression of 
the menses, brought on by sexual abstinence. Mustard hip baths or 
other auxiliaries may be needed in many cases, and would probably be 
frequently beneficial. Epilepsy, St. Vitus’ dance, and other nervous 
diseases, are sometimes dependent on chronic menstrual suppression, 
and are cured by the return of the discharge. 

In order to prevent amenorrhoea, care should be taken by women 
not to expose themselves to cold or wet while menstruating. Habit 
however accustoms the body to this, and bathing women go into the 
•ea, whilst menstruating, without injury. Other causes which are 
6aid sometimes suddenly to arrest menstruation are, sexual inter- 
course or violent emetics or purgatives during menstruation, and these 
causes should be carefully avoided. Dr. Tilt says, that if women were 
generally in the habit of wearing drawers, the number and severity of 
Bexual diseases would be greatly diminished. These articles of dress 
are gradually coming into use, but are still not nearly so much worn 
as they should be. Cotton stockings too, and thin shoes, expose the 
feet to cold and wet, and are said by one of the French physicians to 
be among the chief causes of the universal prevalence of white dis- 
charges among the Parisian women. To prevent chronic suppression, 
the great means is a due amount of the proper stimulus for uiu va- 
ries. and a healthy life in other respects. 
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This is a curious affection that sometimes occurs in the absence 
of natural menstruation, and has been termed “ a freak of nature. 
A quantity of blood is discharged from some other organ, generally 
the stomach or the lungs, and sometimes this discharge takes place 
periodically at the menstrual epochs. It causes much alarm to the 
patient, but is not dangerous, and ceases after a time. It is some- 
times difficult to distinguish it from true primary hermorrhage ; but 
the guiding facts are, the presence of amenorrhcea ; the occasional 
periodicity, and the absence of the -signs of disorder and disease, which 
accompany primary hemorrhage. White discharges sometimes take 
the place of*absent menstruation, occurring at the usual periods, last- 
ing the usual time, and attended Iby the usual catamenial effort 
This is most common in delicate girls at the beginning of menstrua* 
tion. 

The treatment of these vicarious affections is, restore natu»« : 
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This is, as Dr. Ashwell says, a very common disease, and causes intense 
suffering. In fact the disease, in its aggravated form, is something like the 
pains of child-birth occurring every mouth. It not only causes intole- 
rable suffering, but very frequently sterility likewise ; so that a celebrated 
physician said of it, “ ouo half of the life of such a patient is devoted to 
suffering, and the other blighted by sterility." “ Single women are par- 
ticularly prone to it," says Dr. Ashwell, “ and it often seems to be asso- 
ciated with a tendency to strong mental emotion." 

Tne symptoms of painful menstruation are as follows. Menstruation 
becomes irregular, aud is sometimes excessive, but generally scanty. The 
discharge is emitted with indoscribable pain, and is shreddy or clotted ; 
lancinating and shooting pains are felt in the womb and vagina. Severe 
pain is also felt in the loins, shooting towards the groin and down tho 
inside of the thighs ; expulsatory throes, like those of labour, occur, and 
the patient bears down, and sometyues, after expelling a clot, experiences 
a temporary relief. In some cases where there is considerable congestion 
of the womb, what are called “ spurious abortions " occur. These are 
membranes containing a clot of blood, which are expelled from the womb 
with agonising throes. Acute pain in the breasts sometimes precedes 
menstruation for some days ; and in other cases headaches, flushing of 
the face, weight in the pelvis, full and quick pulse precede the attack, 
showing that there is inflammatory action going on, and foretelling the* 
coining storm. Sometimes the m&ustru&l pains, after lasting a day or so, 
go off, and the remainder of the period is easy ; but frequently they last 
throughout. 

In the intervals there is often no suffering, and at first but slight con- 
stitutional disturbance. But gradually the health becomes impaired \ 
the boweis become now constipated, now loose ; there is loss of appetite, 
smaoiation, and pallor. Profuse white discharges occur during the 
■tenstrual intervals, and sometimes amenorrhoea ensues. The breasts 
. now become flaccid, and almost quite disappear. 

The caiuet of this excruciating malady are various. It is sometimes 
oo -existent with menstruation from puberty upwards ; but often arises 
‘H % subsequent period. It lasts in many cases throughout the whole 
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sexual life of the woman, and only ceases at last by tne cessation of men- 
struation Hysterical and irritable single women are especially its 
victims. It very frequently comes on gradually from impairment of the 
general health, as amenorrhuea does ; and in the most of these cases in 
single women, doubtless depends mainly on the want of healthy exercise 
of the organs. It sometimes, but very rarely, arises from a congenital 
narrowed state of the os uteri, and cervical canal. In this case it begins 
with the commencement of menstruation. It is also frequently depen- 
dent on ulceration of the month of the womb, or ovarian disease. 

In the treatment of dysmenorrhoea, great care must be taken to arrive at 
the cause of the particular case before us, and an examination with the 
finger and speculum is almost always necessary, else the treatment may 
very probably be erroneous, By the use of these means of investigation 
it will be seen, whether there be ulceration or ovarian disease. If found, 
these must be treated, and their cure, which can generally be effected, if 
they are recognised, will probably remove the dysmenorrhcea. If there 
be congenital narrowing of the canal, it must be dilated by sponge tents, 
and this has in several instances produced a cure. If no inflammatory 
disease be found, sexual intercourse, along with a general bracing hygienic 
treatment should be used, and is by far the best remedy. Healthy exer- 
cise is always the best treatment for organs which are in an irritable 
nervous state, calming and soothing the nervous excitement, and gradu- 
ally training the disordered parts to a regulated and healthy discharge of 
their functions. “ Idleness is the root of all evil," in the various organs, 
as well as in the whole being ; for when these are not healthily employed, 
each in their own special manner, pain and disorder are certain sooner or 
later to mark tLeir dissatisfaction. Dr. Ashwell says that 44 dysmen- 
orrhcea is often cured by marriage and child-bearing ; but not always, 
and aggravated cases occur in married women/' Of course sexual inter- 
course cannot be expected to produce ^cure, if there be ulceration or sub- 
acute ovarian inflammation ; in thwe cases it will rather do harm. 
Impregnation frequently tikes place in this disease, and is even more 
powerful than sexual intercourse in producing a cure; for during the 
period of pregnancy and lactation, menstruation is stopped, and the sexual 
organs have time to escape from the {habit of morbid action ; and 
they receive fresh impulses and a more healthy tone from the new train 
of actions during pregnancy. Frequently however, the patients are barren, 
and this great natural curative process unavailable 

But it is of great importance also to give relief in the menstrual 
attack. At the first onset of pain, the patient should take a hip-bath 
at 96 degrees, for from half an hoar to one hour, and repeat this thriee 
a day, going into bed after it, till warmth is restored. Small nauseating 
doses of Ipecacuanha, such as half a grain every hour, should also be 
given, which greatly ease menstruation. The injection into the rectum 
of 15 or 90 drops of laudanum in a little warm water, is also very good. 

To prevent this disease, we must endoavor to eradicate throughout 
society, the causes which lead to it. Of these by far the most important 
is sexual abstinence* It is chiefly in single women that it occurs, and 
whether it be merely a functional disease or depend on ovarian irafiauF 
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mation, it is sexual abstinence, ungratified sexual desires, and doubuesi 
in many cases masturbation arising from these ungratified desires, which 
chiefly cause it. It is also very important, that the. slighter pain and 
uneasiness in menstruation, so universally neglected, should be met a! 

, the beginning, and should not be allowed to assume an aggravated form. 
This is especially requisite, if these pains be not co-existent with men- 
struation, but come on later ; if menstruation becomes gradually more 
gainful than it has been, it is a certain sign that there is growing dis- 
order, and the causes which lead to tms should be investigated and 
removed. In many women menstruation i » habitually attended with 
more or less pain and disturbance throughout the whole of sexual life, 
and in these cases the morbidity may be so much a part of the original 
constitution, as to be irromediable. Dr. Bennett says “ It is only with 
the patient herself in health, that you can compare her in disease and 
thus when menstruation, having been previously easy, becomes difficult, 
we may be certain that some morbid cause is at work, which should at 
once be attended to, and removed. 

Dr. Ashwell says “ Every case of painful menstruation is not to be 
called dysmenorrhcea ; if the pain and tightness in the head and loins, 
which have preceded menstruation, pass away as the secretion increases, 
it is not dysmenorrhcea.” Although in some women menstruation takes 
place without the least pain, yet it is generally accompanied and pre- 
ceded by symptoms. These are, fulness in the pelvis, pains in the loins 
and ovarian regions, and sometimes bearing down pains of an expulsive 
character. These are very general, and constitute what is called the 
“ usual catamenial effort.’* But these symptoms are not to be looked on 
as natural, because they are general. They are a sign of the common 
deterioration of the female constitution in our society, and as such are a sign 
of error. In the same way child-birth is known to be very much more 
painful among civilized nations tj£n among savages. Savage women 
bear children with little pain, and I presume that menstruation, which 
is a kind of parturition, is in them usually attended with no pain, as it 
is with the most healthy women among ourselves. It should be our 
endeavour, therefore, to elevate this function in woman to the natural 
and typical standard of health, just as in the case of all the other 
organs and faculties of our being. The causes of the general sexual 
deterioration are the peculiarly unhealthy sexual life of our society, and 
especially of its female part ; and also the generally imperfect state of all 
the physical virtues, in which respect civilized man stands in such marked 
inferiority to his savage brother. It is not our part to pique ourselves on 
possessing a different and a higher class of virtues, but to aim at the 
equal developement of all, knowing that ail are equally necessary to 
mr health and happiness ; nor to neglect the valuable knowledge we may 
gst, by comparing ourselves with a ruder part of our race. The female 
reproductive organs, moreover, are the work-shop of life ; all of us are in 
fact secretions from these organs, aud from the testes of the male ; and 
if the secreting actions of these most important organs be allowed to be 
. habitually in a disordered and vitiated state the effect on the health of ail 
ef us must be most injurious 
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By this is meant menstruation, characterized by excess in quantity 
or in frequency. There are two kinds ; one, in which there is merely 
the natural secretion in excess, and the other in which pure blood is dis- 
charged by the uterine vessels. The latter variety is recognized by the 
presence of clots of blood in the discharge, or by its stiffening the linen, 
which appearances are not seen in the normal menstrual fluid. In 
the majority of severe cases, there is this direct uterine bleeding. 

The symptoms of the disease are the following. The flow of blood at 
the menstrual periods becomes much more profuse than natural, continu- 
ing for several days longer than it should do. The menstrual periods 
are also frequently approximated, so that menstruation occurs every 
three weeks, or every fortnight. Thus in many cases the woman is 
almost always menstruating ; one lengthened period being scarcely over, 
when auother begins. In the menstrual intervals there is usually profuse 
leucorrhoca. In some cases, especially*in women who have had children, 
the discharge comes on suddenly in gushes, unlike the slow dropping 
exudation, that characterizes the natural secretion. The constitutional 
effects are those which are produced by a drain on the system, or by loss 
of blood from any other part. At first languor and weakness in the 
loins ; then severe achiug in the loins and back, coming round to the 
thighs and groins ; acute headaches, often confined to one spot, as if a 
nail were driven into the head ; ringing in the ears, dimness of sight, 
giddiness, and sometimes the sensation as if a clock were ticking in the 
head ; increasing pallor and debility, derangement of the stomach and 
bowels, palpitation of the heart ; melancholy and nervousness, at times 
almost to insanity ; dropsy of the eyelids and feet, from the increasing 
thinness of the blood ; also sometimes prolapse of the uterus and vagina 
from relaxation. 

If the disease occur in a plethoric married woman who lives freely, it 
is often of an active and more violent character, while in the delicate 
(among whom it is much more frequent,) it is rather of a passive kind. 
In the former case it is often caused by the application of cold during 
menstruation, which, if it do not arrest the discharge suddenly, ai we 1 
have seen it often does, may on the contrary, produce a profuse gow 
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attended by feverish symptoms : and the habit of profuse menstruation 
continues at subsequent periods. In these cases menstruation is prece- 
ded by a feeling of tension aud fulness in the pelvis, with weight and 
throbbing in the womb. The discharge is often emitted with pain and 
expulsatory throes, the flow lessening daring a pain, and increasing on its 
subsidence. 

The passive form of the disease is of frequent occurrence, and is gene* 
rally found among delicate and nervous women. In it there is frequently 
little or no local pain during the flow, but extreme debility and exhaustion 
is often produced. Although a fatal result is very rare, yet life is often 
reduced to the lowest ebb by the great losses of blood. The disease also 
frequently occurs about the period of menstrual decline. This takes place 
in many women about the age of 44, but in the greater number from 47 
to 50. This period is in many cases attended with great losses of blood 
from the womb. These continue long, often for several years, and are 
sometimes very excessive. The bleeding sometimes continues for weeks, 
or even months, without complete cessation, and the prostration of health 
may be extreme. Fear of organic disease, such as cancer, is often ex- 
cited by these protracted bleedings, and life is sometimes lost from mere 
exhaustion. These hemorrhages may continne for from one to four years, 
and yet terminate in health, and the decline of the function. 

As the forms of menorrhagia are various, so are its causes. The 
essence of the disease consists in an over-excited state of the ovaries, 
which discharge too rapidly immature eggs ; and in a congested and 
irritable state of these organs, as well as of the womb, which gives rite te 
the profuse attendant menstrual discharges. When once morbid and 
excessive action has been excited in these parts, it is kept up by habit ; 
and the discharge of eggs and of blood at last assume a passive and habit- 
ual character. As chlorosis and ainenorrhoea are frequently the effect 
of insufficient stimulus to the ovaries, so menorrhagia often proceeds 
from their over stimulus. Excessive venery is very apt to produce it, 
especially where the sexual organs have been unaccustomed to the vene- 
real stimulus. Thus in women who have married late, even a moderate 
amount of venoreal excitement might induce it. The same may be said of 
delicate and susceptible girls, who take littleexercise, and therefore all whose 
organs are in a habitually weak and excitable state. But the over stimula* 
tion of the organs by too frequent child-bearing is also a most important 
cause of the disease. This, together with over lactation, often causes 
menorrhagia. Abortion frequently causes, or is caused by, previous 
menorrhagia; for this is really an ovarian abortion. The eggs are cats 
off by the ovaries every fortnight or three weeks, prematurely, just as the 
child is cast off by the womb before the proper time. An inflammatory 
state of the ovaries, and ulcers of the womb are frequent causes of 
menorrhagia, as of the other diseases of menstruation. Cold, especially 
during menstruation, is another frequent cause, producing congestion and 
disorder of the secreting organs. Dr. Ashwell says moverover, that tho 
form of the disease, which occurs at menstrual decline, is caused morn 
^frequently than is supposed, by the avoidanoe of complete sexual inter* 
} and the consequent derangement and congestion of the ovaries and 
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womb. This abstinence is, he fears, not seldom practised, to a?oid the 
risk of adding to an already numerous family. Masturbation is also 
without doubt a frequent cause in the single ; the excessive abuse of the 
organs being more apt to cause this disease, than an excess in the normal 
stimulus. Menorrhagia is in some respects analogous to profuse sper- 
matorrhoea in the male ; the sperm cells and the germ cells being too 
rapidly discharged, and in a crude and immature form in the worst cases. 

in treating a case of menorrhagia, we must lirst ascertain its peculiar 
cause. An examination by the finger and speculum should be made to 
see whether there be any ulceration of the mouth of the womb or ovarian 
disease. Dr. Ash well says that a digital examination frequently reveals 
nothing, but a flabby state of the neck of the womb and vagina, and an 
os rather more patulous than natural, together with profuse white dis- 
charges. If the disease be the result of excessive venereal indulgence, of 
frequent abortions, or over-lactation : separation from the husband 
should be enjoined for a time, or the child weaned. During the men- 
strual intervals, in the passive forms of the disease, every means should 
be tried to brace the general health. A life in the open air, with cold 
shower baths to the loins and lower part of the abdomen, and also 
astringent vaginal injections, should be employed, to cure the leucorrhoea 
and give tone to the parts. All causes of excitement of mind or body 
should also be avoided, and sexual intercourse either quite discontinued, 
or used in great moderation. In the cases of active menorrhagia in the 
plethoric, purgatives are useful ; or, still better, exercise and spare diet, 
with the avoidance of unhealthy excitement. 

But besides the constitutional means to be used in the menstrual inter- 
vals, especial attention must be paid to restrain the actual flow. For a 
few days previous to menstruation great care should be taken to avoid 
excitement or fatigue, and the patient should lie in the recumbent pos- 
ture a good deal, so as to prevent the congestion of the pelvic organs. 
•‘Without the use of the recumbent position,” says Dr. Asbwell, “all 
means will prove unavailing.” When the flow begins, this posture should 
be strictly maintained, and continued till the period is over, as very slight 
exertion increases or renews the discharge. The patient should be kept 
cool ; and if the loss of blood be great, cold clothes should be applied to 
the vulva, and over the hips, ana astringent injections used. The cold i9 
not to be applied at the beginning of the period, or it is apt to produce 
spasm of the womb, but rather when the natural secretion seems nearly 
over, and clots are passed. In some cases, where there is extreme ex- 
haustion, every possible means must be taken to arrest the bleeding, for 
fear of an immediately fatal issue. Here the best of all means is te 
plug the vagina with dry tow. This directly presses on the bleeding 
vessels and stops the discharge. The best internal medicine in passive 
Menorrhagia is the ergot of rye, which has a specific action on the womb, 
causing contraction of its muscular fibres. Five grains of the powder or 
thirty drops of the tincture should be given every six or eight hours. 

In the plethoric variety, if there be quick pulse, with spasmodic pain 
in the womb, attending the discharge, nausea should be induced by oni 
grain of ipecacuanha given every hour. This is a most admirable remedy*^ 
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and relieves the pain, while it lessens the flow. An injection of aatafo- 
tida and opium into the rectum, is also excellent in quieting the uterine 
irritation. 

To prevent this disease, its various causes must he extirpated. It occurs 
much more frequently in delicate and irritable women ; and these, as . r. 
Ashwell says, “are a much more numerous class than the robust.** 
Until therefore, the general strength of the sex is greatly elevated, wo 
cannot hope satisfactorily to pretent this disease. The prevailing habits of 
Beiaal abstinence, which render the sexual system weak and irritable, and 
prone to over-excitement, must also be changed before adequate preven- 
tion is possible. Venereal excesses and masturbation should be carefully 
avoided, and only a moderate amount of the natural sexual stimulus 
used. Frequent pregnancy can be borne with impunity only by very 
robust women ; and is full of danger to the delicate, and to those whose 
lifo is not a very healthy one. Over-lactation is very weakening 
to the general health, and especially to the sexual organs, between 
which and the breasts there is so intimate a sympathy. Sudden 
arrest of the secretion of milk is often the cause of inflammation of the 
ovaries ; and an unnatural prolongation of suckling may readily make 
the ovaries irritable and enfeebled. Ulceration of the womb and ovarian 
disease must also be prevented. The avoidance of complete sexual inter- 
course, mentioned by Dr. Ashwell, as a frequent cause of the menorrha- 
gia of advanced life, is a very important subject, of which I shall speak 
afterwards. 

Menorrhagia is also greatly favoured by a prevalent idea among 
women, that copious menstruation is a healthy sign ; just as it is a 
common idea among the poorer classes, that it is healthy to pass much 
urine, a belief which favours the progress of diabetes. This belief often 
induces women to neglect the disease in its commencement. The amount 
of the natural discharge varies in different women, in some being more 
abundant than in others ; but each woman should judge by what is natu- 
ral to herself in health, and if menstruation become more tbuudimt 
than it has been,' should not neglect this indication 
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Br this is meant the various non-venereul and non-mfectious discharge* 
•f mucus, pus, &c., that proceed from the vagina, and are popularly 
called “the whites.** Of all female diseases, none is so common as 
this. “Few married women, especially mothers, escape it, '* says Dr. 
Ash well. The delicate and middle-aged are more prone to it, than the 
young and robust, and it is commoner in the married than the single, 
like all other inflammatory diseases ; thus contrasting with the nervous 
functional diseases, which are far more common in the single. The 
disease is found in all varieties of severity, from the very mild, to the 
most aggravated form. 

The discharge is caused by an inflamed or congested state of the mu- 
co.us membrane of the vagina, vulva, or womb. The symptoms of an 
acute attack are, a feeling of heat and tenderness in the parts, followed 
by a mucous or muco-purulent discharge. There is also .some scalding 
in making water, and more or less febrile reaction. If the disease be 
not cured, it may gradually become chronic ; the pain, heat, and scald- 
ing disappear, but a copious discharge continues ; and in this chronic 
state, the disease has a tendency to prove very obstinate, and to exhaust 
greatly the strength. The pain, heat, and scalding, often last also in- 
definitely in a subdued form, and are very easily re-excited. 

The great cause which renders this disease, as well as other inflamma- 


tions of the female sexual organs, so very cnronic and obstinate, is the 
periodical return of menstruation. This congests these organs, and thus 
at every monthly period, fans anew the flame of their inflammatory dis- 
eases. Thus these white discharges, when once well established, often 
\ast for a great part of life, and gradually produce the most serious ira- 

S &irment of health. The constant drain breaks down the system, pro- 
ucing pallor, debility, pain in the back, palpitations, dyspepsia, &c. and 
all the train of symptoms more quickly induced by menorrhagia. In the 
young, chlorosis, amenorrhcea, and consumption, are apt to be induced 
by it. Prolapse of the womb and vagina, and also sterility, are not in- 
frequently caused by it. 

In moat cases however, the disease is of a milder nature, and [ 
only a certain amount of weakness and pallor. Many women, 
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wben in unusually pood health, are ner6r free from leucorrhoea ; and 
there is probably no disease so much neglected. It is only when the sym- 
ptoms are aggravated, that aid is anxiously sought. 

The discharge is sometimes very copious, wetting several napkins in 
the day, and we cannot wonder that this should soon exhaust the 
strength. Sometimes it is not abundant, but very acrid, causingoxcoria- 
tion of the lips of the vulva and the inside of the thighs. The discharge 
varies in colour and nature ; sometimes it is colourless, and then it is 
pure mucus; at other times it is yellow, and then it is pus ; and fre- 
quently it is muco-purulent, which is a mixture of the two characters. 
Pus is alway a sign of inflammation, being the matter secreted by an in- 
flamed surface ; and the muco-purulent secretion shows a minor state of 
inflammation, such as is found in the chronic stage of leucorrhoea. 
Pure pus is very seldom discharged in abundance from the female genital 
organs, except in infectious gonorrhoea, when large quantities of it are 
formed. The colourless mucus often comes from congestion alone, without 
any inflammatory action. A white curdy matter that is sometimes seen 
is of little consequence, as it comes from the mucous follicles on the neck 
of the uterus when simply congested ; whereas a peculiar glairy trans- 
parent mucus, like unboiled white of eqg, comes from the follicles, inside 
the cervical canal, and is a sign of its inflammation, which is an im- 
portant affection. 

The natural mucous which moistens the parages, is, when perfectly 
healthy, never enough to constitute a discharge ; but in a great pan of 
women who live in towns, its secretion is o' /nsiderably increased for a 
day or two before and after menstruation, so as to form a discharge. 
This over-secretion, although it is so frequent, and produces so littie h$d 
effect on the health, that it is not regarded, is a sign of a somewhat con- 
gested state of the parts ; and the congestion may readily be increased by 
various causes, and give rise to a permanent discharge, or be aggravated 
into inflammation. Although in many cases of lencorrhcea, when the 
discharge is of a colourless nature, there is merely congestion ; yet when- 
ever the discharge is yellow, and in almost ail cases, in which it has 
seriously weakened the system, the disease is of an inflammatory nature. 

It is generally impossible to tell certainly, by the discharge, the 
difference between leucorrhoea, and gonorrhoea. The only apparent diff- 
erences are, that pure pus is seldom seen in abundance except in gon- 
orrhoea, in which disease moreover the symptoms are generally more 
violent, and the urethra is more apt to be inflamed. And yet there 
must be a great difference in the nature of the diseases, for gonorrhoea is 
very infectious, whereas leucorrhoea is very rarely so ; still there are 
cases, in which the husband may be infected by a peculiarly acrii 
leucorrhma. However in the vast majority of cases where a man gets a 
gonorrhea, he may conclude that the female, from whom he has con- 
tracted it, has a regular venereal disease. 

Leucorrhoea is severe and obstinate in proportion to the amount of the 
mucous surface affected. In many cases the disease is confined to the 
vulva, for it may be cured by applying astringents to that part alone, 
b/ siparfttingthe labia. But in the severechronic oases the whole of thf 
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vagina is generally invoked, and these cases are very frequently compli* 
cated by ulcers of the mouth of the womb, and inflammation of the 
cervical canal. 

The eauees of this most important disease are very various. It is 
most common in married women, and in those who have borne children ; 
because after child-birth the womb does not return quite to its virgin size, 
bat remains somewhat larger and more vitalised, and the vagina is always 
more relaxed, and more prone to congestion and inflammation, than in the 
virgin. Besides this, abortion and child-birth are in many cases followed 
by inflammatory disease of the mouth of the womb, which gives rise to 
leucorrhoea. The sanguineous congestion, moreover, of the womb and ex- 
ternal passages during pregnancy and child-birth, throughout the whole 
of which period ihe vagina and vulva, are of a deep red colour, may re- 
main in a minor degree afterwards, predisposing the parts to inflamma- 
tory action. It must be remembered, that the more the vitality of any 
part is elevaffed, the more prone does it become to inflammation. Sexual 
intercourse also, if excessive, may produce leucorrhoea. The various 
diseases of menstruation are in general accompanied by leucorrhaa, which 
helps to relieve the congestion, or inflammation, of the other sexual or- 
gans. Cold, and the wearing of insufficient clothing, especially thin shoes 
and cotton stockings, are also frequent causes. 

All these causes are greatly promoted, and the disease, when once 
established, is made so very difficult thoroughly to cure, from two principal 
reasons; namely, first, the periodical congestion of the sexual organs 
every month, and secondly, tne very unnatural and sedentary life that 
most women lead. They take little exercise, but remain always within 
doors, which weakens the general health ; and very many of them are 
engaged in sedentary occupations, which keep all the pelvic organs con- 
stantly in a heated and congested state, and render it almost impossible 
thoroughly to cure severe cases of leucorrhoea. From the same reasons 
the rectum becomes inactive, and piles and constipation are exceedingly 
frequent in women, and when present, keep up the leucorrhoea. 

The custom of two persons sleeping together, which is so general in 
this country, is not, I Wieve, so healthy as the continental one of using 
separate couches. It increases the warmth, just as too large a quantity 
of clothes would do ; and thus is often relaxing, and tends to favour the 
srigin and continuance of diseases of debility, especially in townspeople, 
who require all the cool air, and other bracing influences they can get. 
Moreover the involuntary movements during sleep are a frequent cause of 
disturbance ; and the rest (that invaluable restorative) is seldom so good 
as when each individual sleeps alone. 

In the treatment of this disease it is of great importance, that means 
should be early adopted. There is no disease which women neglect so 
often as it is so common ; and thus the acute and first attacks of 
it are disregarded, and the disease allowed to take firm root in the sys- 
tem. In fact women, especially in the lower classes, seldom or never 
apply for aid, unless either the acute symptoms are very severe, or the 
disease ha* existed for a long time, and has begun seriously to impair the 
health. Women will go about for years suffering this weakening 
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malidy, if it be at ail endurable, and submitting to a languid and imperfect 
existence, rather than bring themselves to consult a medical man. It is 
not delicacy alone that restrains them, but neglect also, which is un- 
fortunately very common in women, at least in their own illnesses. 
This want of attention to self, is a part of the general self-sacrificing 
character of that sex ; but there is no doubt that, whenever this leads 
to the promotion of disease, it is a great evil. No woman should 
allow any symptoms of ill-health to exist, either from delicacy or neglect, 
without taking proper means to remove them. 

In acute leucorrhoea, where there is heat, tenderness, and active in- 
flammation, the treatment should be mild and soothing ; rest, a dose of 
opening medicine, washing with tepid water, together with the avoidance 
of late hours, sexual intercourse, and other excitements. By these 
means the attack will in general speedily subside. But if it do not, and 
if the discharge becomes chronic, then the best treatment is by astringent 
injection into the vagina ; which, if well managed, and assisted by a 
regular life, will generally effect a cure. The best astringents are alum, 
sulphate of zinc, acetate of lead, oak bark, or nitrate of silver ; the first 
three used in the proportion of one drachm to the pint of water. The 
alum injection is the best for general use, and if used properly, rarely 
fails to effect a cure in two or three weeks. But injections constantly fail 
because they are not properly used. The vagina is a long canal, and 
unless the injection reach the whole surface affected, a radical cure canno* 
be looked for. 

The way to give injections is, to support the hips by a hard cushion, 
and place beneath the patient a fiat bed-pan or other dish ; then inject 
the lotion, using the pump-handled syringe, and an elastic tube six inches 
long, so that the injection will be carried to the end of the vagina. In- 
ject about a pint at a time, and retain it for five or ten minutes by a 
napkin. This requires the help of another person, but is far more effec- 
tual than injecting one's-self. The injection should be used at first twice 
a day, and after a fortnight once a day will be enough. If one kind of 
injection fail, another may be tried, and it is sometimes good to vary 
them at intervals. When a cure has been effected, cold water should be 
injected once or twice a day for some time, to restore tone to the parts. 
No tonic is equal to this. Dr. Ashwell says, that there is an unfounded 
dread of ablution of the external genitals with cold, or even with tepid 
water, but this can do no harm, and is often very beneficial. Its injection 
is equally harmless, and frequently of service. The injection of a few 
ranees of cold water into the rectum daily, is greatly recommended by 
Dr. Ashwell, in cases of inveterate leucorrhcea, where the discharge is 
limited to a few drops, bnt still has produced serious impairment of 
health. He has seen the discharge rendered very obstinate by the 
habitual use of thick napkins to the parts, which have a relaxing effect 
An excellent remedy in obstinate cases, is to plug the vagina with ary tow 
This dries up the moisture as it flows, and keeps the mucous surfaces 
asunder, which is one of the best of all modes of stopping their discharges 
The surfaces act just like poultices to each other, causing relaxation ant 
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Indefinite continuance of the discharge. This remedy ;s not employed 
often as it deserres. 

English physicians do not generally make an examination in leucorrhaa , 
but this is a great error, and the source of mistakes without number. In 
rery many cases leucorrhma is caused or kept up by ulcers of the womb, 
and if they are not discovered and treated, injections can do litte good. 
It should be made a rule, that in all cases of leucorrhoea of any severity 
or obstinacy, a digital examination at least should be made; and it 
general the speculum should also be used, fo* few physicians have so edu- 
cated a sense of touch, as to be ab l .C to ieiy upon it alone. Besides, by 
the speculum it can be seen now high the disease reaches in the vagina, 
Ac., When leucorrhoea is connected with diseases of menstruation, these 
must bo cured first, before it can be expected to yield 

The general treatment in addition to the local means is of very ffrt£t 
importance. Sedentary habits, heated rooms, and all stimulants should 
be avoided ; the patient should live as much as possible in the open air. 
and should ose cold baths, the coldshower over the loins, the cold 
sitz-bath, and strengthen the frame by moderate exercise. Without these 
constitutional means, the local ones will frequently fail in old standing 
cases. Moreover it is very important to persevere for some time in the 
remedies; the disease is veTy obstinate and slow to yield ; and unless it 
be thoroughly cured, a relapse will probably take place. In this and the 
foregoing diseases, and indeed in the treatment of chronic disease in 
general, the best by far of all constitutional mode of treatment is, it seem* 
to me, what is called the Water Cure; although this name or that of Hy- 
dropathy, does not rightly designate the system, which consists in the sci- 
entific Application of the various natural means of strengthening the frame, 
namely bathing, air, exercise, regnlar cuet and bonrs, together with society 
and healthful amusements, in an establishment where every thing is syste- 
matically regulated for the restoration of health, and a patient is not subject 
to the innumerable temptations and irregularities, which make it si 
very difficult to treat chronic disease at home. The water cure is a very 
valuable auxiliary in the treatment of sexual diseases, although alone it 
generally fails to produce a cure, as it does not include the great natural 
remedy for such diseases ; still it is said to have a marked effect in regu- 
lating and favouring menstruation in many cases. 

To prevent this wide spread disease its various causes must be eradi- 
cated. Frequent child-birth, and protracted suckling, to which the live* 
of so many women are devoted, and which are almost sure to bring on 
leucorrhoea, should be avoided, unless the circumstances of the woman art 
very healthy, so as to enable her to bear it. A constitution of iron conld 
not, if subjected to the sedentary lives and hard in-door work which many 
town mothers have. These sedentary lives also, which the great majority 
of the sex live, must be materially altered, before this weakening malady 
can be effectually prevented. There are few modes of life so unhealthy, 
as those of the poor sempstresses and milliners in our large towns ; and 
their confinement and want of exercise make them very liable to ail the 
diseases of debility. Women moreover should never neglect the om*» 
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menoement of this disease, nor should the habitual muoous over- 
secretion before and after menstruation, so constantly seen in 
townspeople, and denoting a weak and congested state of the 
sexual system, be allowed to continue. 
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i shall now say a few words on the disorders sometimes attending the 
cessation of menstmation. it is a very general opinion, that this period 
must be attended with illness, but this is a great mistake, for healthy 
women frequently pass over it without the least inconvenience. Women 
themselves regard it as a very critical and perilous time ; and this is a 
most unfortunate idea, for it causes much needless anxiety, and indeed 
often gives rise itself to svmntoms of ill-health. There is no more danger 
naturally connected with the decline ot menstruation, than with its com- 
mencement ; and a woman, who is healthy, and who lives temperatelj 
need not look upon the “ turn of life,” with any apprehension. 

The most frequent symptoms of disturbance, observed at this period 
are mental. A hysterical nervous state is so common, as to excite little 
attention. The woman has a tendency to solitude, disordered sleep, im- 
paired appetite, &c., with frequently a dread of organic disease. In some 
cases there is great agitation of mind and nervousness, amounting nearly 
to insanity ; but Rooming quieting means, not restraint, should be used. 

Now all these symptoms are so prevalent, most probably, just because 
women have an unfounded dread of this period. Their mind is un- 
necessarily anxious about it, and this gives nse in very many cases to the 
nervous symptoms. Another reason probably is, that in this country, 
where there are so many invo'untary nuns, it must be a most painful 
thought to many, that the season of their youth, the last rose of their 
summer, is fading ; that their sexual life has been totally unfulfilled, 
and that there is no more hope for them of a child to gladden their old 
Age. Alas that such lives and such sad thoughts are so common among 
ns ! I believe that if these causes did not operate, and if the general 
health of women were stronger than it is, these mental disturbances 
would rarely appear ; although they are probably in part owing to the 
alteration in the nervous currents at the decline of the uterine functions* 

In other cases, in corpulent, indolent women, there is apt to bean in- 
creased tendency to congestions and inflammations in other organs, such 
as apoplexy, and pulmonary congestion. The reason of this is, that a 
periodical safety valve is now shut, and if plethora exist, there is no na- 
tural mode of relief for the fulness. In these eases stimulants should bt m 
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forbidden, and plenty of exercise taken, along with a somewhat spare diet 
But it is a very common and very pernicious error among women, to use 
purgatives frequently at this time, and to reduce themselves by spare 
diet to avert fancied dangers. A great deal of mischief is done by this 
mistaken opinion, which is akin to the old prejudice among the poor, in 
favour of a precautionary bleeding in the spring, which has now happily 
almost died out. There is no time of life, and no natural changes in the 
system, which call for these artificial precautions. If a woman hare been 
living healthily and temperately, she may trust with perfect confidence, 
that nature will do her own work, without any disturbance ; and if she 
have been living too luxuriously, and requires to reduce herself, the 
proper means Is always to increase the exercise, give up inordinate in- 
dulgences, and brace the system by natural and not by artificial means. 
For reducing. plethora and averting a threatened apoplexy, there is, 1 
believe, no constitutional means so powerful as a course of hydropathic 
treatment. Dr. Gully, in his excellent work on the “Water Cure in 
chronic disease,*’ states, that were he to choose the case in which the 
benefits of the water cure are mo9t certainly and strikingly evinced, it 
would be one of apoplectic fulness. 

There is a very general idea, that incurable organic affections, such 
as cancer, are liable to come on at menstrual decline, but the cessation of 
the natural function can evidently have no tendency to cause them. 
These diseases generally occur in both sexes in advanced life, and if there 
have been a latent pre-disposition, it may be favoured by the con- 
gestion of the sexual organs, which is apt to accompany menstrual 
decline, but no malignant disease can be directly caused by it. 

The mode in which the cessation occurs, varies in different women. 
Sometimes, but rarely, it is sudden ; something having occurred to arrest 
a menstrual period, nature takes the opportunity of putting an end to 
the function at once. More generally the decline is gradual ; there may 
be a long interval, and then an excessive return; then another long 
interval and a scanty return, and so on till the function entirely dis- 
appe&rs. From -mnthx to years may be requir'd tc accomplish this 
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fill next class of diseases which I shall speak of are the „ 

Hons of the various sexual organs ; an exceedingly important an* 
common class. The diseases which have been already treated of, are 
iffcen termed in medical works the Fviational ones, as they are fre- 
quently seen without any structural alteration, to be recognised either 
during life or after death. Still, all of them are frequently connected 
with, and dependent upon, inflammatory disease, and there has been 
a growing tendency of late years, since the more accurate investigation 
of the sexual organs by the speculum, to consider them more and 
more of an inflammatory nature. Leucorrhea used to be constantly 
regarded, as well by the medical profession as by women in general, 
as a disease of debility, and “ the whites ” are still prevalently thought 
to be only “a weakness.” But Dr. Bennett has shown that in the 
great majority of cases of any severity, these discharges are of an *n- 
fiammatory nature, connected very frequently with ulceration of the 
mouth of the womb ; and that, instead of being the effect of the dys- 
pepsia and general debility usually fouud along with them, they are 
the cause . He has shown likewise, that all the disorders of menstru- 
ation are frequently owing to such ulceration. Dr. Tilt has in like 
manner traced many of these diseases to an inflamed state of the ova- 
ries, showing that amenorrhma, dysmenorrhcea, menorrhagia, Ac., 
are frequently dependent on this cause. Hence arises the extreme 
importance, in all cases of these so-called functional diseases, of 
making a careful examination, whether they be not connected with an 
inflammatory affection. 

I shall begin with the ovaries, which are the most important 
parts of the female organs. There are very few organs in the body, 
which are so little understood, and have been so little attended to, 
as these most important ones. In reality they preside over the 
female sexual system, just as the testicles do over the male ; and 
Ihe peculiar sexual sympathies and feelings, both moral and phy- 
sical, depend on them, and not on the womb. From their small size, 
their hidden position, and still more from the ignorance of their physi- 
ology, (for the new views of ovulation and menstruation are among 
the most recent discoveries in physiology,) they have been neglected ; 
and the womb has received the main share of the attention of physi- 
cians, and to it were ascribed the various sexual sympathies. Hence 
the pathology, (or knowledge of the Miseases) of the ovaries, is still 
quite in its infancy, and medical wo*ks are very meagre on this sub * 4 
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jwt. it ifi indeed known that the ovaries are exceedingly prone to 
disease, for in no organs are morbid appearances more common after 
death. But the causes of these appearances, and the symptoms of dis- 
ease, which they produce in life, are still wrapped in great obscurity ; 
although the new light thrown ou the functions of the ovaries by the 
theory of ovulation, and the labours of physicians who are now 
earnestly investigating these organs, will, it is to be hoped, soon illus 
trate the subject. Nothing more retards our knowledge than the false 
sexual delicacy, which prevents women from speaking of the minoz 
derangements of menstruation, or of applying for aid in the incipient 
stages. Science and the female health al^ke suffer by this most un- 
fortunate feeling. Moreover the repugnance to the necessary modes 
of examination is a great obstacle. Dr. Tilt remarks, that it is only 
when the patient’s sufferings are habitually intense, or when the 
prospect of marriage has overcome her reluctance, that an examina- 
tion is permitted ; from this insufficient examination also the disease 
is frequently only partially cured, and relapses take place. 

The necessary modes of examining the ovaries are through the walls 
of the abdomen, vagina, and rectum. Ail of these must be carefully 
used, where there is a suspicion that the ovaries are in a diseased 
state ; and it is fortunate for woman that it is possible by these 
means to arrive at a true knowledge of the nature of some of her most 
miserable diseases, and to be able therefore to relieve them. But 
there are very few physicians, who have the tact and experience neces- 
sary to make such an examination with protit. To make a physical 
examination, to use the speculum or the finger with advantage, 
requires a long and careful training, of the difficulties of which the 
public seem to have no idea, but to suppose that all medical men 
have such knowledge by a kind of intuition, or as a matter of course. 
Now the fact is, that with regard to the examination of the female 
organs, and especially the ovaries, very few physician have nad a 
proper training, and most ^ them have had absolutely no training at 
all. The reason of this enormous medical deficiency is, that such 
training does not form a part, unless as a rare exception, of the ordi- 
nary medical education, on account of the unfortunate scruples of 
sexual delicacy ; and thus the groat mass of physicians, though fre- 
quently called upon to treat female disease, are really quite incompe- 
tent to do so. Thus unfortunate woman, even when she does reluc- 
tantly make up her mind, after long concealed suffering, to apply for 
aid, very probably consults a man, who is not much more capable of 
Coming a true opinion in her case than she is herself. 

Mis not correct to say, that this class of diseases is specially culti- 
«rtod by certain physicians, and that it is sufficient for these to be 
conversant with female complaints ; a large proportion of sexual di»i 
easos are masked diseases, whose real sexual nature is not recognisable 
without a careful analysis and examination of the organs, by a man 
who is competent to form a fair opinion on the matter. Alt hough it 
is a great advantage, that some men should devote a special atten- 
' tioa to oar tain organs and disuses, yet every medical man should he 
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able 10 examine all the different organs ii. the body, and hare a tole- 
rable degree of skill in the management of each. This is especially 
requisite for the great proportion of medical men, who lire in the 
country, and in small towns, where there is no distinction of medicine 
into special branches, and each man has to treat every disease that 
may present itself. 

In the abdominal mode of examining the ovaries, the patient lies on 
the bock with the legs flexed, so as to relax the abdominal muaelee. 
Unless however, the ovarian swelling be large, it will not be felt thus. 
In examining through the vagina, the patient lies in what is called 
the obstetric position, namely, on the side, with the legs drawn up. 
The fore-finger of one hand is introduced into the vagina, while with 
the other hand the examiner presses on the lower part of the abdo- 
men, so as to bring the ovaries within reach of the finger. In 
examining by the rectum, the obstotric position should be used. The 
ovaries can be felt in this way, even in their healthy state, although 
with difficulty ; but when enlarged by inflammation they are readily 
reached. The finger passed into the rectum can feel half of the poste- 
rior surface of the womb, bulgiug through its wall, and on each side 
the ovaries like two knuckles. When these bodies are healthy 
pressure on them gives no pain, but it does, if they be inflamed. In- 
crease of volume can also be recognised in this way. Another method 
of examining is by what is called the double touch, the fore-finger 
being in the rectum and the thumb in the vagina. This is very use* 
Ini in recognising tumours between these two passages. 



acute ovaritis 


Oe Acute inflammation of the ovary - -{itis being the termination need 
to signify inflammation in any organ.) It used to be thought by physi* 
nans, that this affection was almost cou fined to the puerperal period, 
namely, that period which immediately succeeds child-birth, and daring 
which inflammatory diseases in the sexual organs are most apt to occur, 
and to be of unusual violence. But ovaritis occurs not unfrequently at 
other times, as I)r. Bennett has shown, but is constantly overlooked by 
the medical attendant, who confounds it with inflammation of the womb, 
or with iliac abscess, or “ inflammation of the bowels,” a general loose 
expression for obscure and undetermined inflammation in some pelvic 
organ, of whose nature the practitioner, from his inexperience in the 
examination of these organs, is uncertain. 

Ovaritis may be spoken of alonp with the inflammation of that loose 
areclar tissue, which, ax well as the ovaries, is contained between the fold 
of the peritoneum, called the broad ligament ; for it is not possible to tell 
what exact part of these contained substances is affected. The general cause 
of this disease is the acute suppresion of menstruation, whether by cold, 
}r violent mental emotions. The symptoms are very like those of acute 
metritis (inflammation of the womb,) namely, severe deep-seated pain in 
the lower part of the abdomen, with a feeling of weight- and uneasiness 
n the pelvis ; also pain in the loins, and tenderness on pressure in the 
abdomen. There is fever, with & hot skin and quick pulse. A digital 
ncamination through the vagina, is absolutely necessary here to learr 
what part is affected. It is very frequently neglected, and this neglect 
jb the source of great evils. By the vaginal examination it will be 
r ound, that the painful tumour is not in the median line, but applied tc 
the side of the womb. It is so closely applied, that it needs some tact to 
distinguish them. But it is very important to distinguish between the 
iwo, for metritis generally ends by resolution (or complete subsidence of 
the inflammation,) whereas ovaritis generally proceeds to suppuration, 
unless very active treatment be used. In this case matter forms, and 
escapes in time, either through the vagina or the rectnm. Through the 
ragina is the most favourable method, for in this canal the pns causes 
little irritation. If the abcess open into the rectum, much greater 
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irritation with griping and dysentery, frequently lasting fbr days, k 
produced. The bursting of the abscess, and discharge of pus, is rarely 
noticed by the patient, unless she be warned to expect it; or if noticed 
is not mentioned, from the reluctance to communicate information spon- 
taneously in sexual diseases. 

After the discharge of the pus, there is a decidod improvement in the 
symptoms, and the patient is thought convalescent. But the disease is 
by no means radically cured ; a chronic state of inflammation still con- 
tinues, and this is aroused anew by each return of menstrual congestion. 
Fresh matter then gathers, and the former symptoms in a subdued shape 
are repeated. In tnis manner may this lingering affection last for one or 
more years ; the patient suffering all the time from the symptoms of 
chronic inflammation in the sexual organs, namely, pain and weight in 
the pelvis, tenderness in the ovarian region, pain in the back, inability to 
walk much, and disorders of menstruation. The reason of her state is a 
mystery to herself, as well as to her medical attendant, if the real nature 
of the disease have not been recognised at first. 

From this description it will be seen, what great evils may arise from 
not distinguishing this affection from inflammation of the womb, or of the 
bowels ; which so constantly happens at present, from delicacy and medical 
inexperience in these diseases, preventing the necessary examinations. If 
this affection were recognised at first, suppuration might in some cases be 
prevented by active treatment, and if it did occur, well-directed means 
might subdue the lingering remains of the inflammation. 

The general cause of this disease in the unimpregnated womb is sudden 
arrest of menstruation. It is very rare that acute ovaritis, or acute 
metritis, arises during the menstrual interval. After confinement how- 
ever, acute inflammation of these organs is apt to arise from various 
causes, especially from too early exposure to cold, arrest of the secretion 
of milk Ac. ; and in this case the peritoneum is very apt to be involved, 
constituting a most dangerous and general fatal disease. But in the 
unimpregnated condition, the peritoneum is very seldom implicated, and a 
fatal result rarely, if ever, occult 



SUBACUTE OVARITIS. 


This is a much more common disease than the preceding. Dr. Tilt, 
who has lately directed the attention of the profession to the subject, 
says, he believes no disease is moro common than, though so little under* 
stood as this. In subacute ovaritis, in general, fhe whole ovary is not 
affected, but the inflammation is limited to certain parts, as the Graafian 
follicles, &c. The symptoms of this important affection are, a dull pain 
in the ovarian region, increased by walking, riding, or pressure on the 
part, and also by straightening the leg. The pains radiate from the ovary 
to the loins, thighs, and anus, and are of a dull, dragging, and sometimes 
overwhelming character. But they are seldom so acute as to make advice 
be early sought, and are thus often endured for years. Sexual intercourse 
increases the pain. This wearing affection, like other inflammatory 
states of the ovaries and womb, deadens the sexual feelings. It very 
frequently gives rise to hysteria. It also frequently causes the various 
disorders of menstruation, which it produces either directly, or by occa* 
tioning & secondary congestion or inflammation of the womb, whose 
health deponds greatly on that of the ovaries. It also gives rise to 
sterility, which Dr. Tilt believes to be much often or connected with 
disease of the ovaries, than of the womb, although the contrary is the 
general opinion. 

The morbid appearances so commonly found in the ovaries after death, 
and which have been caused by subacute ovaritis, are a red and inflamed 
state of the Graafian vesicles, which are sometimes full of pus. They 
are also frequently swollen to the size of a pea, denoting a state of 
chronic inflammation. The fallopian tubes are frequently found bound 
down by adhesions, so that they could not be applied to the ovaries. 
This appearance is very frequent in prostitutes, and is one cause of their 
general sterility. 

The chief cause* of subacute ovaritis, according to Dr. Tilt, are, 
“ excessive venereal indulgence, which sometimes produces it in newly 
married women, but particularly in prostitutes, whose ovaries after death 
almost always present some morbid lesion ; privation of the sexual stimu* 
lus, whether its absolute privation, as in single women, or sudden with* 
drawn! as in widows, both of which leave the ovaries in a congested state; 
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late marriages, in which the venereal stimulus is liable do prove toe 
powerful for the ovaries, unused to it ; the decline of menstruation, both 
in the case of the involuntary nuns of a society over-stocked with 
women, and in those who have indulged in venereal excesses; moral 
emotions and ungratified desires, which are known in the male sex to 
have the effect of increasing the seminal secretion, and naturally have an 
analogous action on woman ; arrest of menstruation, which is apt to be 
followed by this disease, along with dysmenorrhoea and hysterical symp- 
toms ; gonorrhoea, leucorrhoea &c." Dr. Tilt remarks, that the want of 
the appropriate stimulus to the ovaries, which should promote their 
healthy action, is often tho cause of their becoming the seat of morbid 
affections. 

Subacute ovaritis is thus a most important affection, from its great 
frequency, and from its obscure nature. There are doubtless very man.y 
such cases existing unknown at present, the hidden root of various 
miserable diseases, which cannot be cured without the prior removal of 
the ovaritis. Thus very many cases of amenorrhosa, menorrhagia, 
dysmenorrhoea, sterility, and hysteria, are owing to this disease, and in 
ail these affections a careful examination should be made, if there be any 
symptoms of ovaritis. 

The treatment recommended by Dr. Tilt is, leeches applied over the 
ovarian regions, succeeded by successive blisters to that part, so as to 
break the morbid chain of nervous action, and lastly to rub in an oint- 
ment composed of mercury and belladonna. The bowels should be kept 
open by aperients ; and emollient injections into the rectum, with the 
chill taken off, should be used thrice a-d&y. Three or four ounces should 
be injected at a time, (the pelvis being elevated,) and retained as long as 
possible. They bathe and soothe the parts affected. By these means, 
which can be used only in the menstrual intervals, a radical cure may 
generally be effected ; and after it, cold water injections, morning and 
evening, should be used. Sexual abstinence and a regular healthy life 
should be enjoined during the treatment ; and for some time after the 
cure, sexual intercourse should be taken in moderation. Sterility and the 
various menstrual and hysterical affections, connected with subacute 
eraritii, frequently oease after Sts cure. 



INFLAMMATION OF THU WOMB. 


I xow proceed to the inflammations of the womb, of which mad 
more is known than of the ovarian inflammations, in great part 
through the admirable work of Dr. Henry Bennett. In examining 
the diseases of the womb, wo have fortunately a much more certain 
guide than the finger, namely, the eye. There are two kinds of 
specula used, the round and the bi-valve one, the latter of which con- 
sists of two separable blades, and is the best, for by means of it 
the mouth of the womb can be opened, and the cervical canal seen, 
which is very important, as disease often lurks in this part- But it is 
more difficult to manage than the round one, which answers excellently 
for many purposes. The patient should lie on the back, opposite a 
window, in specular examinations, so that the light should fall on the 
parts examined. Candlelight will do in the absence of daylight, 
though not so good. The womb is also examined by means of the 
touch, through the abdomen, vagina, and rectum. It is only when 
enlarged that it can be felt through the abdominal walls. Through 
the rectum, one half of the posterior surface of the womb can be felt, 
as the prostate gland in the male; and unless the examiner be ex- 
perienced, he may think the healthy womb morbidly swollen. But 
'•he general mode of examining the womb is through the vagina. The 
■ore-finger here readily reaches the mouth of the womb, and can in 
this way obtain most valuable information. 

But the finger, to be a reliable guide, requires a great deal of edu- 
cation. Women seem to suppose that all they have to do is to consent 
to a digital examination, and all will be ascertained. But the fact is, 
that there are very few medical men, except those who give special 
attention to midwifery and female diseases, who can diagnose by the 
finger many kinds of uterine disease. It is a very difficult thing to 
tell by the finger, that the mouth of the womb is ulcerated ; and the 
proof of this is, that this very common disease remained almost en- 
tirely unknown, till the free use of the speculum. It is necessary to 
educate the finger by the eye, with the greatest care, before it can bn 
trusted to. Thus, unless a man's finger be a very sure guide, he 
should always use the speculum also. A woman should consider, that 
instead of ending, the real difficulties in the recognition and treatment 
of her case are only begiuning, when she consults a medical man ; but 
her mind, if she have had little sexual experience, is generally so much 
occupied with the unpleasantness of revealing her disease and consent- 
ing to an examination, that she loses sight of the only really iraport- 
matters to her, namely, the competence of the man she cofisultm 
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•nd )fee judiciousness of bis treatment. No patients submit to so mock 
erroneous treatment, arc so much quacked, and bare so little to say 
in their own case, as sexual patients, especially women ; for the un- 
fortunate sexual bashfulness paralyses their common sense, and pre- 
sents them from reasoning vigorously as becomes grown up human 
beings, on a matter of such vital importance to them as their own 
health. 

A very common and most unfortunate defect in medical men, is a 
dislike to confess their ignorance, and very great evils arise from this. 
Each one vies with his neighbour in vaunting his own knowledge and 
his own success. The great reason is, that the public are so utterly 
ignorant of medicine, that anything passes current with them ; and 
thus is a man tempted to impose upon them, and to pretend to more 
knowledge than he really possesses. Public ignorance is certain to 
lead to pretence and to deception, and while that continues to exist, 
it is in vain to hope that these will not flourish. 

There is no possible remedy for these evils, but an increased know- 
ledge of health and disease throughout society generally, so that they 
shall be able to distinguish between true and pretended science, and 
to judge for themselves on so infinitely important a matter as their 
own health. There is no class of diseases in which there is so much 
*86umption of knowledge, with so much real ignorauee, as the sexual 
•nes, just because they Lave been wrapped in such special obscurity. 
Every one connected witi\ medicine, even to the midwives and nurses 
in our hospitals, affects to talk knowingly upon sexual matters, as if 
the most obscure and ill -understood part of our nature were patent to 
them. This assumption is favoured by the profound ignorance and 
secret curiosity of the public on sexual matters, and the pride of 
appearing to be one of the initiated. In fact, turn where we may, 
there are few things connected with the present sexual state of man- 
kind, which are uot tbe source of sorrow aud humiliation to an ingenuous 
mind. 



ACUTE METRITIS. 


Or* acute inflammation of tile womb, (from tho Greek word signifying 
the womb,) generally arises from the sudden arrest of menstruation, when 
it occurs in the non-impregnated state. The symptoms are similar to 
those of acute ovaritis ; severe pain in the hypogastriuro, pelvic weight, 
fever and constant nausea. A digital examination by the vagina should 
always be used to ascertain this affection. The vagina will be found hot 
and dry ; the cervix swollen, and often sensitive ; while the body of the 
womb is exquisitely painful, any touch causing nausea. Nausea is a 
very frequent symptom in affections of the womb, and arises from 
the intimate sympathy between that organ and the stomach. Iu incipi- 
ent pregnancy, nausea generally occurs, ana shows the sympathy of the 
stomach with the changes going on in the womb. In acute metritis the 
passage of the faeces is exquisitely painful, for the womb lies just upon 
the rectum, and, in passing, they lift it up. 

Acute metritis generally ends by resolution, that is, complete subsidence 
of the inflammation, in from five to ten days. It rarely ends fatally, but 
in some cases, it degenerates into chronic metritis, which is an exceedingly 
wearing and painful affection. This is particularly likely to happen, if 
the acute disease be not recognised, (as is frequently the case in the 
absence of tho necessary digital examination,) and styled loosely ♦‘inflam- 
mation of the bowels.” If not recognised, it is not treated promptly 
enough ; and there are few diseases which cause so much suffering, aa 
the chronic metritis, which may follow. 

The treatment should consist in the application of a large number of 
feeches, from ten to twenty, to the hypogastrium. This should be followed 
by large thin poultices to that part, or by warm fomentations, if the 
abdomen be too tender. Internally, tartar emetic should be given in 
amall doses, which is a most valuable remedy in the majority of aente 
Inflammations, producing sickness, relaxation, and perspiration, quieting 
die pulse, and reducing fever. Gentle saline aperients should also be 
given, to soften the faces, and prevent them from irritating the womb, 
and to cool the system. 

In aente ovaritis the same treatment should be used, and more actively 
to prevent suppuration if possible. 



CHRONIC METRITIS. 


fm disease is generally partial, being confined to the posterior wall 
af the uterus. This arises from the fact, that the muscular fibres of that 
flr&ll are continuous with those in the neck of the womb, and chronic 
metritis is generally caused by the extension of inflammation from the neck 
to the body of the organ. The symptoms of the disease are, a dull ach- 
ing deep-seated pain in the hypogastric region, just above the pubis ; also 
still more constantly, a pain in the loins and sacral region, extending down 
the inside of the thighs. These pains are increased by walking, and are 
accompanied by an oppressive feeling of pelvic weight. On examining 
by the finger in the vagina, an extremely sensitive protuberance is felt on 
the posterior surface of the body of the womb, sometimes smooth, some- 
times irregular and knotty. Pressure here causes exquisite pain and 
nausea. The womb being an organ very delicately poised in the pelvis, 
any increase of weight in one part makes it incline in that direction ; and 
therefore it is in this disease retroverted , and lies upon the rectum, 
causing obstinate constipation, and the passage of the faeces gives great 
pain. There is generally some leucorrhoeal discharge. 

The constitutional symptoms are the usual ones expressive of impaired 
health, namoly, headache, want of sleep and bad dreams, foul tongue, 
want of appetito, and dyspepsia. No organ sympathises so much with 
the womb as the stomach, and there is very generally nausea, along with 
much dyspepsia, present in this disease. A peculiar appearance of pallor 
and languor, which is very characteristic of inflammatory diseases of the 
sexual organs, and hence called the facies vterina (uterine face) is in no 
affection more strongly marked than in this. The patient looks worn ouf 
by habitual suffering. Although this affection is a most wearing and 
distressing one, yet it is not incompatible with what a superficial observe! 
might think tolerable health, especially in the menstrual intervals. But 
during menstr nation all the pains are greatly increased, and are often 
agonising. The disease is of an exceedingly chronic and obstinate nature 
Kke all inflammations in tissues of low vitality, for instance bones, 
ligaments, Ac.; and also because it is kept up by the periodical congestion 
of menstruation. Indeed Dr. Bennett, who was the first accurately to 
describe this, and several other uterine inflammations, says, he 
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mw a case get well spontaneously, as long as menstruation lasted. Ha 
•ays, that in mo6t of the cases he had seen, the disease had continued fot 
yean unknown, the patient haring been supposed to suffer from irritable 
W displaced uterus, or from functional dysmenorrhaea. We see in this 
what miserable and protracted sufferings may arise from erroneous 
diagnosis. 

The cause of this painful disease is in some cases an attack of acute 
metritis, which is not perfectly subdued. But in goneral it results from 
the extension of inflammation from an ulcerated cervix, and when so, it 
is peculiarly intractable. 

The treatment is, first to cure the ulceration of the cerrix, if such exist. 
This often removes the chronic metritis, but not always, and in these 
cases the tenacity of the disease is extreme, and from months to years 
may be necessary for its treatment. The means to be used are, rest in 
the recumbent position, with emollient or astringent vaginal injections, 
and the occasional applications of leeches to the os, before, during, or 
after menstruation. At the menstrual exacerbations, opiate injections 
into the rectum should be used, or the inhalation of chloroform, if the 
pain be agonizing. The constipation, which is almost always obstinate, 
is very difficult to treat. Injections cannot be used, for they cause great 

S in. It is a good sign, when the patient becomes able to bear them. 

ild aperients should therefore be used. By these means, long and 
perseveringly applied, together with lying out in the open air, whenever 
the weather is favourable, tepid sponging, and other modes of bracing 
the general health, the disease can almost always be at last cured ; but 
this depends greatly upon the patience and perseverance of the sufferer, 
and whether she have the power of using the various requisite means for 
so long a time. 

To prevent this disease, its chief cause, ulceration of the cervix, should 
be prevented, or if it do occur should be met by prompt treatment, so 
m to prevent its giving rise to this much more tedious and painful 
affection. 



ULCERATION 


or 1 

NECK OF THE WOMB 


This is an exceedingly important disease, and the greater part of 
Bennett's inimitable work on the uterine inflammations is devoted to it 
He says it is of infinitely more frequent occurrence than any other in- 
flammation of the wouid, and is the principal cause o f leucorrhoea, pro- 
lapsus, painful, scanty, andhemonhagic menstruation, sterility, abortion 
Ac. The great frequency and importance of this disease was quite un- 
known in this country, till Dr. Bennett wrote upon the subject, and 
doubtless in many cases it still remains undetected. 

The disease consists in an inflamed and ulcerated state of the moot! 
of the womb and the surface of the cervix. 

The size of the cervix varies naturally in different women, but what- 
ever be its size, shape, or direction, it may be considered healthy, if it bf 
not inflamed, nor indurated, and if the os be normally closed. When 
healthy it has a soft, elastic, and unctuous feel, is of a pole rosy hue, and 
not the least painful on pressure. 

Before puberty the womb is dormant, and very little subject to in- 
flammation ; but afterwards, the menstrual secretion is liable to be pre- 
vented, diminished, increased, or arrested, by a variety of social, moral 
and other causes. Hence ulceration is not very unfrequently found in 
virgins, while in married women, in whom it is much more common, 
sexual intercourse is another cause ; and in some very susceptible women 
ulceration follows intercourse almost immediately, without immoderate 
Indulgence. Hence many young females .are attacked by this disease 
soon after marriage and remain sterile; or if they conceive, are very 
subject to abortion. Child-birth often causes ulceration, for the mucous 
membrane, lining the os and cervical cavity, is apt to be contused and 
lacerated ; and though such contusions rapidly heal, when all goes on 
favourably, yet if tnere be any cause to prevent this, such as the reten- 
tion of pieces of the after -birth, Ac. ulceration may follow. Women 
who have borne children, are much more subject to this disease, for the 
womb remains always soraewbat more vascular. Ulceration also fre- 
quently arises from gonorrhoea or leucorrhopa. 

The symptoms of inflammation of the cervix, which generally precedes 
tt» ulceration, are as follows. The cervix becomes swollen and enlarged* 

ft 
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and gradually falls in the vagina from its increased weight. When us* 
amined by the speculum it is of a vivid red hue, and covered by maco-puii 
which must be wiped off iu order to see it. This muco-pus must not be 
confounded with the white creamy secretion often found in this region, 
which is the product merely of congestion, and is seen in many healthy 
women before and after menstruation. 

When the cervical cavity is inflamed, the os is a. ways opened. This is 
a most valuable sign, for in health the os is invariably contracted : and 
whenever tbo finger iu examining meets with a well-marked depression, 
instead of a scarcely preceptible orifice, there is certainly inflammation, 
and the speculum is indispensable. 

The mucous membrane, lining the cavity of the cervix, when inflamed 
is of a dark livid red hue, and secretes adhesive mueo-pus, and a glairy 
transparent mucous, like raw white of egg. The presence of this glairy 
discharge in large quantities, ami an opeu os, are certain signs of inflam- 
mation of the cavity of the cervix. 

Ulceration generally soon follows. It may present different characters * 
the granulations sometimes being very small and red. (as they generally 
are In the cavity of the cervix,) or large and livid, showing torpor and 
congestion of the part. This is generally their form in pregnancy. The 
ulcers are never excavated, nor have abrupt margins ; therefore they are 
very difficult to recognise, unless by a thoroughly educated finger, and 
are constantly overlooked, when a digital examination alone is made. 
They present to the touch a soft, velvety, mossy feeling. In almost all 
cases the ulcer penetrates into the cavity of the cervix, but never passes 
the os internum. An ulcer always secretes pus, whether scanty or abun- 
dant ; but when scanty, it is often absorbs! in passing through the 
vagina, and thus a patient may have no external discharge. But in 
other cases there is abundant purulent discharge, mixed with mucus 
from the congested vagiua, creamy milky fluid from the congested 
follicles of the cervix, and the glairy transparent secretion from the 
cavity of the cervix, constituting copious leucorrhaa. The discharge 
is sometimes tinged with blood from the ulcer, especially after in* 
lercourse. 

The cervix may remain a long time in an inflam'd and ulcerated 
state, without its volume being materially increased ; but very frequently, 
especially in women who have had children, it becomes more or less en- 
larged and hypertrophied. It sometimes increases surprisingly, reaching 
even the size of a man’s fist. The inflammation and swelling sometimes, 
though rarely, extend to the body of the womb, constituting the painful and 
obstinate auction, chronic metritis. Tb^re is generally induration, as 
well as hypertrophy ; a stony hardness of the tumor, which l^s been fre- 
quently mistaken for cancer, giving rise to the greatest misery and anxiety 
But this mistake need not again occur after Dr. Bennett’s masterly ana- 
lysis of the different appearances of the two diseases : and it is a great 
consolation to those afflicted with these inflammatory diseases of the cer- 
vix, to know that they have little, if any, tendency to degenerate into 
cancer. J)r. Bennett says, he has never seen a case so degenerate, even 
after max<y years* continuance. 
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inflammatory hypertrophy causes prolapse of the womb, and the neck 
is often carried backwards as well as downwards, so as to press on the 
vagina or rectum. This gives rise to a disagreeable feeling of weight and 
dragging, as if a body were about to escape from the vagina. When the 
patient is sitting, there is the feeling of a tumor pressed up by the seat 
When the cervix is ulcerated, the inflammation generally extends to the 
vagina* Sometimes the vulva is inflamed, although the vagina is not ; 
and this is often attended with a most distressing itching, which is the 
source of great torment, sometimes banishing the sufferer from society, 
and nearly driving her distracted. This itching, when very great, is 
usually dependent on internal inflammation, and is to be removed only by 
the prior cure of the latter. 

The two other pelvic organs, the rectum and the bladder , are generally 
affected, when the uterine disease is severe and chronic. The rectum al- 
most always suffers by being pressed upon, which causes constipation. 
The bowel is also often congested and irritable, and much mucus is 
expelled with the faeces. Files and prolapsus ani also frequently occur 
from the obstruction to the circulation in the blood-vessels of the part. 
These diseases are aggravated during menstruation, and add greatly to 
the patient’s discomfort. The bladder also becomes irritable, and there is 
frequent desire to pass water, with scalding. The irritability of the blad*- 
der is often caused by the morbid state of the urine, which in this disease 
is frequently loaded with deposits. The morbid urine causes a dull ach- 
ing pain at the neck of the bladder, and irritability of that organ. 

One chief reason that ulcers of the womb are so often undetected It, 
that pain is frequently absent, or at least often felt in other parts. It 
is not in the cervix itself that the pain is felt, but in the loins, in the 
ovarian, and sometimes in the hypogastric regions. The permanence of 
these pains is an important character. Better or worse, they are never 
absent ; while back-ache from mere weakness is essentially intermitting. 
The pains are in general of that dull aching character, whichcharacteriset 
pain when seated in the sympathetic nerves. But the back-ache is some- 
times agonising, as if the back was broken. 

Menstruation generally soon becomes disordered. It becomes irregular, 
and either too scanty or too abundant. Daring menstruation all the 
above-mentioned pains are greatly aggravated, and the sufferings of the 
patient are often very great. Many cases of the most severe dysmenorr- 
hcea are owing to ulceration of the womb. 

Ulceration very frequently causes sterility ; and when a patient does 
conceive, pregnancy is painful and laborious, and abortions frequently 
occur. The cure of the ulcer often removes sterility. 

It also greatly deadens the sexual feelings, like almost all inflammatory 
affections or the womb, or the ovaries, and like the analogous inflammations 
of the prostate gland and testicles in man. This is frequently carried even 
to tho extent of disgust, although no pain may attend intercourse, and 
often gives rise to great misery in married life ; the husband attributing 
bis wife’s altered feelings to personal dislike and other moral causes. 

This, it may be remarked in passing, is cue of the innumerable instaa* 
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ms of the daily mistakes made in estimating character by all, who an 
not acquanted with physical influences, and bodily disease. In fact it is 
not possible for any one, man or woman, howerer great may be their 
knowledge of mental and moral subjects, to form correct judgments of 
their fellow beings, nnlem they are as conversant with our physical as our 
moral nature. From the want of this physical and medical knowledge, 
all the current opinions upon mankind, religious and moral, social and 
individual, are radically vitiated. 

The return of sexual desire is to be regarded in this, as in other sexual 
disorders, as one of the best of all signs of a radical cure ; just as the 
return of a healthy appetite in affections of the stomach, or the general 
system. In ulceration there is frequently pain in congress, but it is fre- 
quently absent. 

The most marked and prominent constitutional symptom is indigestion, 
for no orga*? sympathises so much with the womb as the stomach. In 
general the dyspepsia becomes gradually severe, and leads both patient 
and physician erroneously to believe, that it is the real disease. In 
all chronic diseases there is no greater source of error than this, to mis- 
take a secondary disease for the primary one. In chronic diseases, one 
organ after another becomes gradually implicated, and without great care 
and skill, the secondary diseases are constantly mistaken for the primary 
ones. In this way we have seen that in spermatorrhoea, the source of 
the symptoms was always thought, before M. Lallemand's work, to be in 
the brain, stomach, or other organ. In like manner Dr. £dward Johnson 
has ably pointed out the fact, that the exceedingly prevalent disease of indi- 
gestion is in a great majority of the cases in this country, rather a disease 
of the brain than of the stomach *, arising from the over-work, anxiety, 
Ac., to which the mind is constantly subject in our society. Thus in the 
ease before us, although the stomach becomes greatly disorderd, and the 
impaired appetite, the pain, flatulence, Ac., absorb the patient's attention, 
in reality these are not the primary disease at all, but merely symptoms 
of the ulcerated state of the womb. Dr. Beunett says, that whenever he 
lees severe dyspepsia in a young female, he suspects disease of the womb. 
For the same reason, whenever we see severe dyspepsia or great nervou: 
prostration in a young man, we may suspect genital enfeeblemeut, and why \ 
because in youth the sexual system is the prominent one, and is the grand 
key to the diseases of that time of life. There are comparatively few dis- 
eases in youth, in which the sexual system does not play a prominent 
part, either In causing or in complicating them. For this reason, whenever 
we see a case of chronic disease in the young of either sex, particular care 
should be given to examine the state of the sexual organs. 

It is indeed essential in cases of chronic disease at every age, to ex- 
Amine into the state of all the different organs in the body, and it if 
becoming a rule with scientific physicians to do so ; but there are nc 
organs, which are so constantly omitted in this general scrutiny as the 
sexual ones, in consequence of the lamentable feelings of delicacy so often 
alluded to. Hence the treatment of the diseases ot youth is, as a general 
f \ exceedingly unsatisfactory and unscientific, and there is no ngi 
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which is so constantly mistaken and ill-treated. The sexual organs pre- 
side orer youth both in health and disease ; and to overlook this moat 
important fact is to ignore nature. 

The other viscera also, the lungs, liver, and heart are liable to dis< 
•rdered action, sucti as palpitations, severe pain under the breast-bona 
bilious attacks, dec ; and consumptiou is one of the dangers to which this, 
as well as all other debilitating diseases, indirectly exposes the patient. 
The weakness, pallor, and uterine face are often extreme; but there is 
seldom feverishness, and the patient does not look like one laboving 
nnder an inflammatory disease. She is nervous and hysterical, with baa 
sleep and frightful dreams, especially when the dull aching pains are 
present. There are sometimes mental delusions and dread of insanity* 
as in other chronic diseases, which gradually weaken and disturb the 
nervous system. 

In some cases the local symptoms may predominate ; m others, the 
constitutional, while the local ones are almost absent ; and it is in these 
cases that the disease is so apt to be overlooked. Hence the medical man 
can frequently only suspect the possible existence of the disease, and his 
task. Dr. Bennett observes, is a very delicate one, for women have such 
a reluctance to a digital examination. 

The disease tends to last indefinitely, and rarely subsides spontaneously, 
before the decline of menstruation. It may exist from ten to twenty 
years without endangering life. No disease has been more frequently 
overlooked, the back-ache, leucorrhoea Ac., being thought to arise from a 
44 weakness.** This is an inveterate popular error. 44 The opinion has 
hitherto prevailed,” says Dr. Bennett, “ that extreme general debility 
may exist spontaneously in the female, but it does not do so in her, any 
more than in the male, without some tangible reason ; either there must 
be some organic disease present, or she must be exposed to very bad hygi- 
enic conditions.” 

Ulceration of the cervix not unfreouently occurs in virgins, as Dr. 
Bennett was the flrst to point out. He says that to it may be referred 
most of the cases of severe and obstinate dysmenorrhcea, and inveterate 
leucorrhoea, occurring in them. 44 These cases” he says, 44 are very deli- 
cate, but the scruples of delicacy must be overcome ; no such feeling* 
prevent surgical relief being offered to girls with disease of the rectum, 
anus, Ac., though here it is equally repugnant.” 44 In most of the cases I 
have seen,” he says, moreover , 44 the disease had existed for years unre- 
cognised, and it is certain that some of them must have perished. I have 
restored to perfect health many young females, who were mere wrecks, 
and had lost all hope of recovery. It would be an opprobrium to medical 
science, if this disease, when discovered in the virgin, should remain 
untreated/* 

So strong is the language, which Dr. Bennett finds it necessary to ose 
in speaking of the feelings of false delicacy, even among medical men ; 
for it must not be thougnt that these scruples are confined to women 
alone. In fact in this respect unfortunate woman is as much sinned 
against as sinning, and the scruples of medical men, and of surrounding 
friends, have frequently as much to say iu the neglect of their diseases, a# 
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their own morbid delicacy. There it one simple axiom of morality in at 
these matters, that whatever feeling stands in the way of the most satis- 
factory examination and treatment of disease, whether in the virgin or 
married woman ; and whether such feeling exists in the patient herself, 
in her friends or medical attendant, it is to be considered a serious moral 
error. Human health and disease, happiness or misery, are far too 
sacred to be sacrificed to such morbid ideas. Woman has already suffered 
too deeply from this deplorable false delicacy ; and every one who feels 
for his fellow creatures, and for the dignity of mankind, should endeavour, 
that such feelings should be rooted out from among us. 

Ulceration is not unfrequent in pregnant women, and is said by Dr. 
Bennett to be the key to most of the accidents ofpregnancy, such as ob- 
stinate sickness, hemorrage, and abortions. There is here generally 
copious leucorrhoea, and frequently pain in congress, and slight hemorrage 
after it. The patient is racked by pains, thin and debilitated, and waits 
for delivery as the only term to her sufferings, which she believes to be de- 
pendent merely on the pregnancy. Ulceration was not known to be fre- 
quently present in pregnancy, till Dr. Bennett wrote, chiefly in con- 
sequence of a groundless fear of using the speculum in pregnant women 
The disease when detected, is generally easily curable, and should be 
treated as early as possible to prevent abortions. 

Abortions, and laborious child-birth, frequently cause ulceration, and 
here the prominent symptom is the continuance of hemorrhage for many 
weeks. When such hemorrhages do occur after delivery, and are succeeded 
by lencorrhaea, they generally depend on ulceration, and it is in these 
cases that chronic metritis is most apt to be induced. 

Ulceration is sometimes found after the cessation of the menses, and 
Ik generally the remains of former disease ; for menstrual decline does 
not always cure inflammatory uterine diseases, though it very fre- 
quently does so. The ulcerations in advanced life sometimes arise 
from gonorrhoea. They are much more difficult to cure than in young 
women. 

It will be seen from this description, that ulceration of the neck of the 
womb is a most important disease. It is very common, and causes most 
severe and prolonged sufferings. When we reflect on this, and also on the 
many ages that have elapsed before this disease was revealed to us through 
the speculum, we may form some slight idea of the immense amount ol 
female misery it has caused. Myriads of women have dragged through a 
life of wretchedness, or have at last sunk beneath the slow undermining 
ravages of this relentless foe. And it is certain that even at the present 
day, there are many who are suffering from this disease unrecognised ; 
although from the masterly analysis of Dr. Bennett, which is a model of 
medical description, it has been clearly exposed, and would very rarely 
escape detection, if the speculum were used as often as it should be, or 
If the finger of medical men were duly trained to the investigation of fe- 
male disease. Although the use of these necessary means are obstructed 
among all classes of women, it is especially in virgins, that mistaken 
scruples are allowed to interfere ; and there is no doubt that very man? 
vases of this and other sexual inflammations exist at present among then 
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unrecognised, and cause an immensity of suffering. Amenorrhoea and 
dysraenorrhcea are of frequent occurrence in the virgin ; and these diseases 
are frequently owing to ulceration, or subacute ovaritis. 

The treatment of this disease is one of the most satisfactory of all. 
Ulceration, if left to itself, tends to last indefinitely, and rarely subsides 
tpontaneously while menstruation lasts ; but there is scarcely a case 
which will not yield to good medical treatment. However great the da 
bility, or protracted the sufferings, the disease may in most cases be cured, 
and the patient restored to health and strength. 

The principles of treatment in ulceration of the cervix are, first, to sub- 
due inflammation by emollient and astringent vaginal injections, and by 
leeches ; and secondly, to modify by cauterization the ulcerated snrface, 
so as to substitute healthy reparative inflammation for morbid ulcerative 
inflammation. 

The application of lee ihes to the os relieves congestion and favours the 
cure; but they are not indispensable, and it is wrong to apply them fre* 
quently. When they are applied, a small plug of cotton tied by a thread, 
•liould be fixed in the mouth of the womb, to prevent them biting in the 
cervical canal, where they cause agonising pain ; while on the cervix, they 
cause no pain. The emollient injections consist of linseed tea, or milk 
and water, either tepid or cold. They should be retained in the vagina 
for some minutes, and are very soothing ; and chiefly useful, where there 
is much irritability, increased by astringents. The astringent injections 
are of very great value m ulceration, as well as in leucorrhcea, and may 
succeed alone in curing slight ulceration. But this is not to be expected, 
and the grand treatment for the ulcers is cauterization. The ulcers gene- 
rally pass into the cavity of the cervix, and thus are out of reach of in- 
jections. Much time is often lost in using injections, and it is much better 
to use the speculum and cauterization at once. The caustic generally 
used, and frequently sufficing for the cure, is the nitrate of silver. The 
application of this invaluable salt, generally at once arrests the ulcer, 
which becomes smaller and healthier, and secretes healthy pus. It should 
be applied every fifth or sixth day, till the ulcer is completely healed ; for 
if it be left to itself, no matter how far the healing process have advanced, 
it will fall back again. The last part of the ulcer to heal, is that which 
dips into the cervical cavity ; and to treat this, it is necessary to have a 
bi-valye speculum, by which the os can be opened, and the ulcer within 
cauterized. If this is done, there will never be a relapse, but if any of the 
ulcer be left, relapse is almost sure to occur. Astringent injections should 
•e used, as well as the cauterization. 

By these means a cure is generally effected in a few weeks, if the ulcer 
is small and recent. Even in livid and fungous ulcers, the nitrate 
of silver produces a clean a.od healthy state ; but here it is seldom 
strong enough to cause commote cicatrisation. It is best applied in the 
solid form, except in the cervical canal, where a strong solution may be used 
on a hair pencil, lest the solid stick break. If it does run down on the 
neighbouring tissues, it does rather good than harm, for its action is not 
At all violent. Its application to the cervix causes little pain, but more te 
the cervical cavity. After the pain has abated, there is generally a lull * 
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In the symptoms; bat if the ulcer be then left to itself, it soon ag&li 
becomes irritable, and the patient often begs for the re-application of the 
erotic. 

When the ulcer is large and unhealthy, the nitrate is not strong enough 
to produce a cure, and in this case the ac*d nitrate of mercury should 
used. This is the best of the more powerful caustics. From ten to four- 
teen days should intervene between its applications. In these cases from 
Six weeks to three months may be needed for the cure. But sometimes 
all these means fail, and the ulcer, partly healed, becomes stationary, 
generally in the cervical cavity. Then the most powerful of all caustics, 
the potassa fusa, should be used. The pain is little more severe, than 
in ordinary cauterization with the nitrate of silver, sometimes even less. 
Dr. Bennett says, he has scarcely ever ^een bad effects follow even se- 
vere cauterization, and he infers that this treatment does not involve 
more risk to the patient, than the minor surgical operations, snch as tooth* 
drawing, opening abscesses Ac. Still, he says, all surgical operations 
have some risk, and he has twice seen acute metritis brought on by weak 
astringent vaginal injections. 

The cure of ulceration by these means removes slight hypertrophy of the 
cervix ; but in many instances after the nicer is cured, hypertrophy re- 
mains, sufficient to drag down the womb ; and this will probably cause 
return of the ulcer, as the cervix remains red and congested. This hyper- 
trophy, Dr. 'Bennett says, never resists the melting influence of the 
potassa fusa, which is by far the best, and indeed the only necessary kind 
of treatment foi it. The purpose of the application of this powerful 
caustic is not to burn away the swelled part, but only to excite a certain 
amount of inflammation. This extends to the swelled and indurated 
tissues, and they melt, and are absorbed. The artificial ulcers, produced 
by the potassa, always heal readily in from four to six weeks ; and this 
shows the rationale of the treatment of diseased ulceration by cauteri- 
zation. 

After the cure of ulceration and hypertrophy, the cervix rises in the 
pelvis ; and although it may not regain completely its position, yet if all 
inflammation be subdued, it seldom causes any uneasiness, and vaginal 
injections of cold water are all that is needed. There is considerable 
difference of opinion among those conversant with female disease, as to 
the effect of displacement ot the womb. Many physicians think that 
the displacement of the womb backwards or forwards, or its prolapse, is 
frequently owing to mere relaxation of the ligaments and vagina, by which 
it is kept in its place. Dr. Bennett however, and mauy others, are 
strongly opposed to this idea, and assert that the womb is very rarely dis- 
placed. except as the result of inflammation of some part of its substance, 
which increases its weight, and makes it incline in one direction. They 
say that unless there be inflammation present, it is very rare that displace- 
ment causes any uneasiness whatever ; and that the artificial and mecha- 
nical means of support, such as pessaries, which are in very common use, 
are almost always productive of evil, rather than good, as they only in- 
crease the inflammation, which causes the displacement. Dr. Bennett 
'bays that in forty-nine cases out ol iifty, where pessaries are now used, the 
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patient is injured rather than benefited. Cure the inflammatory disease, 
which is almost always the cause of the displacement, and the womb will 
regain its position ; and even if it do not entirely regain it, will cause as 
uneasiness. Dr. Bennett says that almost the only cases requiring pea- 
taries, are those where there is complete procidentia, (by which is meant, 
that the womb has fallen completely out of the vagina,) which does not 
yield to the removal of the inflammation. 

In ulceration the patient snouid remain as much as possible in the 
recumbent position, especially after cauterization. Carriage exercise, 
and even a gentle walk, more for air than exercise, are good, if they can 
be borne. Sexual abstinence is always necessary. The torpid and irri- 
table state of the rectum, should be treated by the daily injection of about 
half a pint of cold water after breakfast. This is a most valuable remedy. 
After the cure of the ulcer, the secondary disease will gradually dis- 
appear. 

“The system," says Dr. Bennett, “seems almost always to have the 
power of rallying even when depressed by a long life of disease. One ef 
the most striking results of a cure is the removal of the fretful, irritable, 
and hysterical state of mind, which so often accompanies this disease, 
and which deserves pity rather than blame, for the irritability is all bul 
uncontrollable. The treatment of the disease is very satisfactory. Women 
who have been for years in misery, stranded as it were on the shores of 
life* have a resurrection, and are restored t* happiness and usefulness." 
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These diseases in the female are of the same nature as in the male, 
namely gonorrhoea and syphilis — the nou-virulent, and the virulent affec- 
tions ; but the different form of the sexual organs causes some importanf 
differences in their progress and treatment. 

Gonorrhoea in the female is characterised by swelling of the lips of the 
vulva, redness and inflammation of the mucous surfaces, and a copious 
discharge of pus. The irritation, pain, and itching, are often intolerable. 
The entrance to the vagina may be much swelled, and excessively tender. 
The urethra is also frequently inflamed, which is seldom the case in com- 
mon lencorrhcea; but the scalding in passing water, is not nearly so 
great as in the male. The disease generally extends, unless early 
checked, to the whole internal surface of the vagina, and neck of the 
uterus, and often to the cervical canal. 

During the acute stage, the tenderness of the parts forbids the use of 
the speculum ; but after it has subsided, that instrument should be used, 
and the walls of the vagina are then seen to be either simply red and tur- 
gid, or covered with isolated patches of redness, vesicles, pimples, or 
superficial ulcers, the products of the inflammation, and not of a syphilitic 
nature. After the disease has lasted some time, the mouth of the womb 
it always more or less affected ; it is swelled and red, aud generally 
covered with small ulcers or granulations. 

The treatment is divided into three parts, as in the mate ; namely, th« 
abortive, and tbe treatment of tbo acute and chronic stages. 

With regard to the first of these, M. Ricord says, “ Women rarely 
consult a medical man soon enough to allow of the gonorrhoea being cat 
short in its developement ; either because they do not acknowledge the 
disease till it is too late, or because they do not at once perceive it. 
However, if applied soon enough, that is to say, within the first two or 
three days, astringent injections and applications would be generally 
crowned with success, in cases where the vulva, vagina, or uterus is 
affected.” 

Were the immense importance of arresting this disease at tbe outset 
generally known by women, and did not a morbid delicacy, or ealpable 
neglect so often interfere, (and even among prostitutes, the first of them 
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feelings operates as powerfully as perhaps in any other class of women,) 
the most protracted sufferings might be spared. But the disease, in 
almost every case, is allowed to run on to the acute stage ; whose violent 

n toms and tedious course show the folly of procrastination. The mos 
ite rest is now of very great importance, along with sparing diet, 
and general baths. But the local treatment is the most essential. The 
diseased parts should be separated from each other, and emollient 
fomentations with solutions of some narcotic substance, as opium or poppy* 
heads, applied to allay the irritation. A piece of lint, dipped in this solo* 
tion, should be placed between the inflamed lips. Injections into the 
vagina cannot be used at first, from the swelling and tenderness ; bnt 
should be employed as scon as possible, and repeated several times a day; 
and, if not too painful, a roll of lint dipped in the same liquid, should be 
introduced into the vagina, and wetted thrice a day. Sometimes the acute 
stage resists these .soothing means, and, if so, they should not be long con* 
tinued. In these cases the nitrate of silver applied in the solid form, as 
in balanitis, often produces a wonderful effect. After its use, & roll of dry 
lint should be introduced to keep the mucous surfaces apart. 

When the acute stage has subsided, the main treatment consists in 
injection*, as in the case of other vaginal discharges. Emollient injections 
should b9 used, in general, tepid ; astringent ones, cold. In tho female, 
cubebs and copaiba are of little comparative use, for they scarcely act on 
the vagina, a heir action only extends tc the urethra, by which canal 
they are carried out of the system. Where the urefchr^ is affected in the 
female, they should be given. 

The best injections, as has been mentioned before, are solutions of alum, 
acetate of lead, sulphate of zinc, tannin, decoction of oak bark, &c. Their 
strength should be gradually increased, as the acute stage is further past, 
till an ounce to the pound of water is used ; for it should be observed that 
much stronger treatment, whether abortive or otherwise, can be used in 
the female than in the male ; where the narrowness of the canal renders 
strong applications hazardous. By means of these injections, and plugs 
of lint dipped in the same liquid, and kept in the vagina, M. Ricord says, 
that he succeeds in curing sixty cases in a hundred, and in a period of 
from twenty to sixty days. 

But the chronic stage often resists all these modes of treatment, and is 
tery tedious. In these cases, where the discharge seems to be kept up by 
Iheheat and moisture, high up iu the vagina, an excellent plan is to fill that 
cavity with dry lint, renewed twice or thrire daily. If the surgeon him- 
self apply tliis, which is much the best way, he should use the specu* 
lam. This is often succesful, especially where the discharge is white and 
milky, and the cervical canal is not involved. 

If there be any change of tissue keeping up the discharge, it must be 
first cured. Ulcerations and papular granulations should be cauterised 
with nitrate of silver, previously drying the parts with lint. 

After the cure, injections of cold water should be used twice daily for 
some time, to give tone to the parts. They should be omitted four or five 
days before ana after menstruation. 

Although a radical cure can generally be effected by these means, and 
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although M. Rieord’s enegetic treatment is so orten successful ; Sim 
it is obvious that Tory great care and perseverance are necessary, on tlk 
part both of the patient and surgeon, to produce this result. Unless the 
infections be properly given, which, as was formerly mentioned, is most 
effectually done by another person: unless due care be taken by exami* 
nation with the speculum and other means, thoroughly to cure the changes 
of tissue, which are so frequent both in the vagina and the cervical canal i 
& radical cure cannot be expected. Now in this country these essentials 
of success are very rarely present. Mr. Langston Parker in his able 
work on Venereal Diseases, says, “ Many causes contribute to render the 
treatment of gouorrhcea in the female tedious and unsatisfactory ; and 
the disease more difficult to cure in this sex, than in the male.'* Thus, 
he says, “ 1 believe that gonorrhoeal diseases in the female are very rarely 
completely cured. This in most cases arises either from neglect on the 
part of the patient ; or the want of a proper knowledge of the disease, 
careful examination of the parts affected, and an appropriate topical medi- 
cation on the part of the surgeon.” 

We see from this what fearful deficiencies there are in medical educa- 
tion and medical treatment, with respect to the sexual diseases of women ; 
deficiencies which are caused by the morbid delicacy on these subjects. 
The treatment of gonorrhoea in the female is, in the hands of very many 
medical men, a mere farce ; the prevailing morbid delicacy has prevented 
them from acquiring a due knowledge of these diseases, interferes with the 
necessary modes o£ diagnosis and treatment, and is a ready excuse fot 
evading the troublesome and long continued means which are demanded 
for a cure. In this way, not only are the unfortunate patients themselves 
left uncured, but the disease is suffered to spread to thousands, and cause 
incalculable misery. 

Although gonorrhoea is so much more difficult to cure in woman than 
in man, (partly from the above reasons, and partly on account of the 
periodical return of menstruation, and also the large extent of surface 
affected) it is not of nearly so dangerous a nature ; because it is not 
liable to cause diseases which interfere with the passage of urine. The 
urethra in the female is much wider than in the male, and stricture re ry 
rarely occurs. Enlargement of the prostate, later in life, cannot in this 
sex be dreaded ; nor can seminal disease be excited. The peculiar danger 
of gonorrhoea in man arises from the narrowness and vital importance of 
the canal where it occurs, and the connection of this canal with the gen- 
erative functions. 

However, the disease in the female may cause very great evils. Its 
long continuance, like inveterate leucorrhoDa, may greatly bieak down the 
strength, and favour the occurrence of other diseases. Ulcers of th£ 
womb too, with all their miseries ; subacute ovaritis, and the various 
lesions of the ovaries and fallopian tubes, which are so often found in 
prostitutes, are frequently owing to this cause. 

SyphilU in the female is in its main characters similar to that in the 
male. There is one thing to be carefully remarked, that primary 
chancres almost always occur on the external parts ; namely, in the vulva, 
and not in the vagina or uterus. They are very rarely seen on the womb 
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As virus being apparently almost always deposited on the external parts, 
or at least not taking effect on the others ; probably because abrasions 
are less frequent on' them, and the mucous secretions wash away the 
poison. 

The treatment of the disease in its different stages, primary, secondary, 
and tertiary, is the same as when it occurs in man. 

For the prevention of venereal disease in the female, the parts should 
be washed immediately after any mercenary intercourse, the lips of the 
vulva being separated ; urine should also be passed to cleanse the urethra. 
These precautions are almost as effectual in woman as in man, for infec- 
tious matter, especially syphilitic, is so often deposited in the external 
genital fissure. The use of the sheath by the male of course protects 
the female also, and is by far the most certain preventive. The practice 
of washing is very frequently neglected by women from heedlessness, or 
from an unfounded dread of using cold water to these parts. M. liicord 
says, “ were women more cleanly, venereal diseases would be much less 
prevalent.” He says moreover, that infection is very frequently given by 
a woman, in whose organs the poisonous matter is retained, although 
without affecting herself. These eases would often be prevented by 
washing. 

But the great method of preventing venereal disease in the female, at 
well as in the male, is to prevent prostitution or mercenary iova; oa 
which subject I shall speak bnreafuv. 
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The above descriptions comprehend most of tne mnctiouai ana lnti&m- 
m&tory diseases of the sexuai organs in 'women, which form by far tht 
greatest part of the diseases of these organs. 1 do not here 6peak of the 
organic malignant diseases, such as cancer, chiefly because the cause oi 
these fearful affections is not yet known, and consequently a knowledge 
of them is not of such importance to society. Besides, however terrible 
these incurable diseases may be, and however dreadful the sufferings 
they frequently cause to their unfortunate victims, still they are compa- 
ratively so rare, that they aie not of such social importance, as some of 
the much slighter diseases, nor do they cause on the whole nearly sc 
much human suffering. The importance of a disease depends on the total 
amount of human suffering it causes ; and I believe that by far the most 
important class of sexual diseases are those, which arise from sexual absti- 
nence, or abuse ; and which are characterised by genital enfeeblement, 
giving rise to general debility and mental irritation, discontent, and despon- 
dency. These are universally spread throughout our society in the pre- 
sent day. and spring naturally from the universal difficulties opposing 
the hea' .ny exercise of the sexual organs. There are innumerable varieties 
and degrees of this enfeeblement ; and very frequently, both in man and 
woman, the disease may be more oi a mental than a physical nature, con- 
sisting in discontent, apathy, or irresolution, from the repression of the 
natural passions, without there being any tangible disease of the sexual 
organs. 

The prevention of disease is one of the great leading ideas of this age. 
ft is of very recent origin, and was not really and energetically urged on 
the attention of society, till the writings of Dr. Andrew Combe ana some 
others within the last half-century. Before that time the prevention of 
disease was little thought of ; as society, who were too much occupied with 
spiritual religion and national animosities to pay much attention to the 
bodily health, left the whole matter to the physicians, who attended solely 
to the cure and not to the prevention. But this is evidently of little com* 
parative use ; for society is little benefited, although disease be cured. If 
its cause be allowed to continue, and ttms new diseases constantly pew 
mitted to succeed to the old ones. Bi t in the prevention and eradicatioa 
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tf disease, society is evidently even more directly interested than the phy- 
sicians ; and it is the former also, who by change of habits, and by theii 
own intelligent exertions, can alone prevent it. Therefore, as soon as the 
idea of the prevention^ disease was earnestly adopted, it was seen that 
the only possible mode of effecting this, was by getting the co-operation 
of all mankind. The great cause of disease was at once seen to be the 
general ignorance of the laws of health ; and hence arose the many admi 
rable popular works on medicine, which have lately appeared, and which 
are among the most valuable parts of medical literature. It is not by 
the mere advance of science among medical men, that the health of man- 
kind can be elevated or diseases prevented ; but by the general knowledge 
of all. 

Several excellent popular treatises have been written on the various 
bodily functions, and popular descriptions of many forms of disease given ; 
but with respect to the sexual organs, nothing of the kind has been done, 
except some meagre description of the venereal affections, and fancy por- 
traits of the traditional evils of excess. But of the real strite of the 
sexual world, and of the natural laws which preside over these organs, 
no popular description has yet been given. And yet there is no subject 
on which knowledge is so much needed by all mankind. There is none 
upon which the general ignorance is so profound ; none on which depend 
questions of such vital importance in morals, health, and political economy. 
The sexual organs moreover are the citadel of the ignorance and degra- 
ding mystery, in which the whole body is shrouded from the eyes of the 
public ; and until they and their laws become generally understood by 
all educated men and women, mankind will never possess a due knowledge 
>f the human frame. There is no part of our social fabric in so miserable 
i state as the sexual part ; and I do not think that even poverty causes so 
much misery as sexual disease and sexual difficulties, in which the de- 
gradation of secrecy and deceit is added to the other evils. However the 
two subjects are so closely connected together, as we shall see afterwards, 
that they cannot be separated. 

There is no subject in which such difficulty is felt by a young man or 
roman, especially among the upper classes, from puberty till marriage, 
As the sexual one. They have no guide to a true knowledge of the new 
organs and passions developed in them ; and the promptings of nature are 
so completely variance with conventional rules, that youth is quite 
bewildered. For a young man there are three ways open ; abstinence, 
abuse, or a mercenary love. Abstinence, besides the great moral evils of 
the discontent and unhappiness resulting from constantly repressed 
passions, exposes him to the most serious genital enfeeblement. Solitary 
mdulgences are still more dangerous, and lead to the greatest disorders 
both of mind and body. Mercenary love, besides the fearful dangers of 
venereal disease, is exceedingly degrading ; and the amount of evil done 
to men, as well as to women, by this general degradation of their first 
sexual experiences, is little conceived. The young woman is in a much 
worse sexual position than even the young man ; for even mercenary love 
is far better than total sexual abstinence. The latter gradually destroys 
her balance of mind and tody, making her hysterical and chlorotic ; and 
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The following description of this great social evil is in the main takes 
trom the celebrated work of M. Parent Duchatelet. Several English 
works have been written on the same subject, but their authors have all 
drawn largely from him ; and their statements moreover, as far as 1 
am acquainted with them, are not so trustworthy, from the want of that 
great caution and statistical accuracy, for which M. Duchatelet was sc 
remarkable. He was a man, who devoted his whole life to the prosecu- 
tion of sanitary researches, and was among the first and the chief of 
those eminent French physicians, whose statistical enquiries on medical 
subjects, have given quite a new aspect to the knowledge of disease; 
He spent the last eight years of his life in collecting and arranging th€ 
materials for his work on prostitution ; a work which for its accuracy, its 
benevolent spirit, and its interesting details, is of surpassing value. It is 
of prostitution in the city of Paris, that he treats : but as its character 
Is essentially fhe same in all places, except as far as regards the 
peculiar surveillance of the Police in Paris, his description will give 
us a very true idea of the subject in our own large towns. 

The question first arises “what is a prostitute?” To this the law 
answers, that it is one, who openly and with little or no distinction of 
persons, sells her favors for money : and who with this object endea- 
vours to make herself publicly known as a prostitute. On the contrary, 
the woman, who does not court notoriety, but admits few lovers and in 
secret, although she receive money, cannot, and dare not, under pen- 
alty of damages for libel, be called a prostitute. This distinction ii 
in Paris of great importance, for the police of that city exercise a 
surveillance over all the public prostitutes, who are obliged to enrol 
themselves in a registry, to receive sanitary visits &c., while they have 
no control over any other women. Hence the numbers, habits of life, 
and destiny of the prostitutes are much better known in Paris, than in 
any other city : and this gave M. Duchatelet facilities for gathering 
Information, which he could have had nowhere else. 

The number of prostitutes in Paris can thus be readily calculated, 
and is found to be much less, than the public opinion, ever prone to 
on such matters, computes It. Pi 1831 there were about 
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9590 prostitutes in Paris. Very f 3 W of these, not moie than 40 or 50, 
were foreigners ; the rest were wli Frenchwomen, of whom Paris alone 
famished about half. The great majority are the daughters of working 
men, small tradesmen, and all the poorest classes of the community; 
very few indeed are from the upper classes. In Paris the proportion of 
illegitimate children and of foundlings among them, is estimated at 
about one-fourth. Their numbers ' j the towns of this country are not 
known ; but probably they are much greater in proportion to the in* 
habitants than in France, where the moral code is not nearly so strictly 
observed by the rest of the sex as in this country, and where therefore 
they are not in such demand. The Bishop of Oxford estimated the 
prostitutes in London at 80, 000 ; the magistrate Co.\quhoun at 50, 000 ; 
but probably these numbers are exaggerated. However there is no 
doubt that in this respect as in almost all others, prostitution is a far 
graver evil in fhis country than on the continent. 

Prostitutes may be divided into two classes, viz, those who live to- 
gether in an establishment under the superintendence of a mistress ; and 
those who live singly, whether in hired rooms of their own, or without 
any fixed abodes; lodging by the night, wherever fortune or misfortune 
may send them. Establishments of the former description are callei’ 
in France, Maisons publiques, orAiaisons tolerees, (public, or tolerates 
houses,) from the fact that the police administration grants them per- 
mission to be opened in certain localities. It does so, because it ha? 
found by long experience, that the presence of such houses is much more 
favourable to the public tranquility, than that each girl should live 
separately ; as these houses have a character to support, and their mis- 
tresses are careful to avoid any disturbances whicn would damage their 
interests; and moreover they are much more easily brought under the 
Inspection of the police. When any one wishes to set up a house of 
this kind in Paris, she has to apply for permission to the Prefect of the 
Police ; who grants it or not, according as the applicant is considered 
a fit person, or the locality where she wishes to reside, a suitable one. 
These houses are not permitted in any quiet part of the town, where the 
inhabitants are all of the richer classes ; nor close to a church, or 
school, as they would there present too striking a contrast ; but in the 
populous streets they are confounded In the crowd. The police are 
always willing to tolerate them in the lowest parts of the. town, as they 
purge, as it were, and collect into oue focus, much of the vice and dis- 
sipation of the locality ; and are a much better guarantee for the publlo 
tranquillity, than the private debauchery in the small taverns, Ac., 
which leads to so much venereal disease and crime, and over which the 
police have much less control. 

These houses are kept by mittreM»es % (dames de maison) who carry 
them on as a speculation, and sometimes make large fortunes by thorn 
These women have in many cases been themselves prostitutes, and 
nave, like many of that class, looked forward to this position os the 
height of their ambition ; others have been kept mistresses ; others 
again are married women, though the latter are foandonly in the poor- 
set localities in Paris, where their husband probably keeps a neigh 
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touring tavern, and they mutually share the profits. These house* 
mistresses, having obtained permission to open such a house, receive 
Uito it a oertain number of girls, to whom they give board, lodging, and 
clothes, all of the most sumptoos kind. For this the girls give in 
return all the money they receive from visitors, none of which they are 
allowed to retain. This is the French agreement, but in this country 
I believe they generally keep a share of their gains, while they pay for 
their board, clothing, Ac. In Paris the mispresses, who are for the 
most part, indeed it may be said almost without exception, of the most 
rapacious character, treating the girls worse than the mo?t unfeeling 
labourer does his beasts of burden, sending them away without the least 
compunction the moment their charms have ceased to be productive, 
and hence cordially detested by all — vie with each other in making the 
living and clothing of their establishment, which i9 all the girls have 
to look for, as alluring as possible. They have no pity on the unfor- 
tunates, who are never permitted to refuse ary suitor, however repug- 
nant to them. All of them have this peculiar characteristic, that they 
think their occupation as justifiable as any other mode of industry, are 
very jealous of the dignity of their position, anr enraged at any slight 
shown towards them. They exact from their girls the greatest defe- 
rence, which is often very useful in maintaining their influence, and 
keeping order in the establishment. They live luxuriously, and thus 
often become exceedingly fat. They use every meaus which flattery 
and cajolery can suggest, to ingratiate themselves with those girls, who 
by their beauty and attractions are a source of gain to them ; but this 
is generally solely for their own self-interest, and the deceit is rarely 
successful . 

But they have other and more shameful means of binding these un- 
fortunates to themselves. They are alwp.ys anxious to get the girls 
some way into their debt, by lending the n money to buy clothes, or 
other luxuries; and as these debts are generally held sacred, they in 
this manner hold them in their power. They frequently however sus- 
tain great losses by the gills deserting them, and carrying off their 
borrowed olothes, which are sometimes very valuable. There are 
constant complaints at the police board of 6uch thefts. At first the 
complainants were advised to address themselves to the criminal tribu- 
nal, for the police board does not adjudicate in crimes ; but the house- 
mistresses always shun anything which brings them before the public, 
as thiB injures their establishment. Therefore the police are wont to 
•end for the culprits, and threaten them with prison, unless they restore 
the stolen clothes ; and if this fail, which seldom happens, they wait 
till the girl is taken up for some public offence against decency, ast' 
then increase the severity of the penalty. 

It may seem strange that girls should be willing to expose them- 
selves to infection, and to all the disagreeables of such a life, without 
the prospect of any pecuniary gain ; but this is owing to their, for the 
most part, extremely destitute state, many not having even a rag of 
their own to cover them. A large number of them are recruited from 
the hospitals in Paris, to which the girls from the surrounding oourri^y 
generally come, when suffering from venereal diseases ; which, shame* 
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tto 1 to say, at the time when Ducaatelet wrote, (viz., twenlyyear& ago 
l know not how it may be now,) were in many provincial places no* 
received into hospital. There are always several women in these large 
hospitals in league with the house-mistresses, who are on the look out 
for pretty country girls. They have also emissaries in many other 
quarters; some in the country, as travelling agents, Ac.; others in 
town, such as the marchandes de toilettes, women who buy and sell 
old and new articles of female dress, and having been for the most part 
prostitntes themselves, tempt the servant girls, sempstresses, &c., to 
follow the same course. The mistresses also frequently exchange their 
girls with other establishments ; altnough they generally bear towards 
each establishments much ill-will and rivalry; and nothing so pro- 
vokes these feelings, as if another have succeeded in luring away from 
them a profitable inmate. To prevent the explosions of revenge, which 
frequently followed such abductions by rivals in the neighbourhood 
the police thought it necessary to enact, that no girl should go to i 
neighbouring house, in less than fifteen days after leaving her former 
place. 

Besides the gains which the girls earn by the ordinary exercise of 
their calling, the mistresses often make iarge sums, by allowing them 
to be taken out by the day or week, to pleasure parties in the country, 
or elsewhere. For this they receive from one to four or five pounds, 
according to the beauty, and still more the agreeability, of the girl. 
They also make much money, by letting their apartments as receiving 
rooms for an hour or two. In Paris they are obliged to take a whole 
house for their establishment ; and therefore they let those rooms, which 
they do not require, to single prostitutes, who pay ail exorbitant rent 
ior them, and also for clcihes, &c, ; or else give a certain proportion oi 
All their gains. These houses are in general very profitable to the pro- 
prietors, for they let at a high rent, and as soon as one tenant quits, 
another eagerly takes them; for when a house has once been used for 
this purpose, it continues to be so ever afterwards. Numberless peti- 
tions are sent in to the police by the residents in any locality, even the 
very lowest, where a house has beeu established, against this nuisance ; 
but these are never listened to, and the police answer, that the same 
objections might be made in every quarter. 

The house-mistresses, if they be orderly and provident, sometime* 
make large fortunes, with which they may withdraw to the country, 
and purchase a property. If however they be disorderly and spend- 
thrift, and especially if they have several lovers, whom they entertain, 
and in whose society their attention to their establishment is distracted, 
they infallibly become bankrupt. Some grow old and die in the 
business, and bequeath it to their successors, perhaps an old servant 
or confidant ; one or two of whom are always found in these houset. 
where they do the household work, help the mistress in her marketings, 
stand at the door to indicate the nature of the establishment to the 
passers by, Ac. ; having generally themselves grown old in a life of 
prostitution. 

The other class of prostitutes are those who live tepatatdy^ each pro- 
tiding for oenelf and being her own mistress- This life is much mors 
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to the taste of the girls, for a love of freedom and independence is one 01 
the most marked characteristics of the class. In this mode of living, 
their gains belong to themselves ; they can if they please mako some 
choice among their suitors ; and they can change their abode when they 
please, and exercise their calling, now in one quarter of the town now in 
another, and on holidays in the suburbs round Paris. Thus it was found 
by the police that the number of girls in the tolerated houses, was veri 
small, until the enactment of several regulations, imposing restrictions oa 
some of the practices of the separate girls ; such as their inviting men oa 
the public street, appearing in gaudy costumes, or stationing themselvei 
in the Palais Royal and other public places ; but since these regulations, 
the number of girls in the houses rose to one- third of the whole number 
of prostitutes. 

Some of the independent prostitutes live in furnished rooms of their 
own, and in these a few of them receive their visitors ; but more frequently 
they take them to a receiving hoirse (maison de passe), where rooms are 
let by the hour or more, at a certain sum. These receiving houses are 
resorted to by all, who either have no home, where they can receive a 
lover, or wish to do so in secrecy, such as married women, maidservants, 
&c.; the latter of whom find time when going a message, to spend half- 
an-hour in these places, without losing their character. Some of them 
are especially frequented by the actresses, who are so numerous a class in 
Paris. Many endeavours have been made by the police to bring these 
receiving houses, which Duchatelet says are far more dangerous to morals 
and to health, than the tolerated houses, under their control ; but no 
practicable method could be found ; so they were rontented with enforc- 
ing the residence of at least two registered prostitutes in the house, which 
acted as a check on the mistress, preventing her from aiding in the pros- 
titution of children, and other offences ; and also necessitating frequent 
sanitary visits to the house, which kept it under the eye of the police. 

The isolated prostitutes frequent all the public places, the crowded 
streets, theatres, and other places of amusement, where they attract their 
visitors. They frequently become inmates of the tolerated houses for a 
time ; and the girls in these houses, on the other hand, are as constantly 
changing to the separate mode of life : indeed nothing is more charac- 
teristic of the class than their necessity of locomotion, and restless change 
of place. At one time this was pushed to such an extreme in Paris, that 
they used to change their abodes once a week ; and the police had to enact 
that they should stay at least twenty-five days in any tolerated house 
they might go to, in order to check the great confusion caused by this 
restlessness. 

While one division of the isolated girls live in a room of their own, there 
is auother very large class, who have no fixed lodgings ; but live, as many 
thousands of the poorest workmen and vagrants in Paris prefer to do, 
from night to night in any place where chance may lead them. The 
lodging houses (garnis) to which they resort, are of the most miserable, 
squalid, tumble-down description, that imagination can conceive; the 
stairs covered with filth and ordure, the beds full of vermin. Here quarters 
are given at from one to three-pencn i-night; and the poor prostitutes. 
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here as elsewhere, are treated as those who hare no friends, and made €« 
pay more than others. These lodging houses hare always been a thorn 
in the side of the police, for in them the prostitutes hide themselves, and 
carry on their calling without submitting to the sanitary visits : and as 
the police have no hold upon them, unless they be taken in the flagrant 
act of prostitution, they almost always escape free, and spread vene- 
real infection on every side. 

A peculiar class of girls are those, who are called the soldiers' girls * 
(fllles a soldats.) These, who are always to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of any place where soldiers are quartered, hare in general followed 
their lovers from the country np to Paris ; and thou hare been obliged to 
take to prostitution, as a means of subsistence, separated as they are from 
all their friends. They sell their favours at the lowest price, one or two- 
pence, and even, the unfortunate ones, for a morsel of bread, which 
they are too often in want of, their soldier lovers having nothing to 
give them ; for the French soldier receives only one penny a-day in Paris, 
and a half-penny in the country. The generous fellows have been known 
to half-starve themselves to give to their mistresses : so that a colonel of 
a regiment, having detected the cause of the emaciation of some of his 
men, gave orders that all should be searched on leaving the barracks ; 
but it was to no purpose, for the girls used to come under the windows, 
and receive the bread thrown out to them. They sleep at night in the 
lodging houses, and spend the day in the taverns and eating houses in thr 
neighbourhood of the barracks ; where they dance and romp with the 
soldiers, and retire with them to dark closets, (cabinets noirs,) in which 
venereal contagion spreads like wild-fire. This mode of prostitution sets 
at defiance the police, who cannot succeed in obtaining control over these 
rebels ; for their escape is always favoured by the tavern-keepers, to 
whom the girls bring many customers, and cause a much greater amount 
'f drinking and other expenditure. They try therefore to have as many 
girls as possible about their premises. Quantity is more regarded than 
quality, and indeed this class of girls are for the most part dreadfully ugly ; 
so much so, as Duchatelet says, that “ it is only with drunken men and 
in the dark, that they could hope to find favour.” In these low taverns, 
all sorts of criminals, thieves, pickpockets, &c., join in the amusement ; 
and the soldiers by mingling with them must necessarily lose in their 
jrder and discipline. 

There are other prostitutes of a still lower class, who go by the namo 
of pierreuses (girls of the stones) from the fact that, in consequence of theii 
abject destitution, they often pass the night in unfinished buildings, is 
outhouses, or wherever they can find a place to lay their head. They hare 
generally grown old in a life of prostitution, and are so hideously ugly, 
that they seek dark, sombre, and deserted places to hide their appearance. 
The name by which they call themselves, “ masturbators,** (manuelles) 
indicates that their usual method of exciting and satisfying the sexual 
appetites, is anything but the normal one. In fact they are ready to lend 
themselves to all those artifices and degradations of licentiousness, which 
go under the name of unnatural rices. It is true that their natures are 
excessively degraded \ fear and hatred hare, it can readily be believed. 
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irefl-nigh extinguished in their breasts the natural feelings of love an! 
kindness. Knowing the opinion of the world towards them, knowing thf 
treatment they have received from it, hatred and secret oturages against 
the feelings of. society have become their chief strength and support 
against despair. If society have cast them forth, they have their revenge 
in doing what they can to degrade and outrage the morality which scornr 
them. 

I may take this opportunity of saying a few words on the subject 
unnatural vices. These are said to be very common in Paris, in London 
and other large cities ; where every artifice that can whet a morbid an 
sated sexual appetite, is in the crowd of human beings, not only devised, 
but put in execution. A subject like this is generally held to be an un- 
speakable one, as if it would soil both him who talks of it and those who 
listen. But he who really loves truth, and his fellow creatures, has little 
sympathy with this rose-water morality ; which cannot bear to scrutinise 
the deeds of our fellow-beings, nor even to hear of things which are daily 
done and suffered. Such scruples are as alien to the heart of the true 
moralist, as it would be for the true physician to shun the infectious dis- 
ease, or to fly from the disagreeables of the dissecting room and dead-house. 
The very dread of approaching such subjects shows an inherent weakness 
and effeminacy in the mind, which all who desire really to aid their 
fellow creatures, should endeavour to divest themselves of. It is not the 
duty of the physician or moralist alone, to investigate the various phases 
of disease and crime ; every one should be so much of a physician as at 
least to be willing to hear of, and seek to benefit all human ills, whatever 
be their nature. One of the chief reasons, why the mind of woman is sc 
undeveloped, and her character so unreal and effeminate, is, tha h.e» is 
debarred from studying the phases of vice or crime in the moral V' jd, as 
well as disease and decay in the physical ; an error in her education, 
which destroys her powers of usefulness in vast numbers of the most 
serious evils of her fellow-beings. What can one do for others, if he or 
she do not know their real lives and their real actions ? if they shrink 
back in dismay at every step, from the hideous forms of sin, whick meet 
them, when they approach the realities of human suffering ? 

Sodomy, or the intercourse of two persons of the same sex, is common 
enough, especially in the prisons, where the most uneducated and de • 
^graded of the community, being shut up together, and left in idleness, 
take this mode of passing the listless hours. Instances now and the* 
occur in venereal hospitals, of gonorrhoea or chancre of the anus, which 
tfae patients, when pressed hard, either confess, or tacitly admit to have 
been contracted by these unnatural practices; although at first, they 
always deny that the disease has such an origin, and ascribe it to an 
unclean water-closet, &c. The sair e diseases are much more frequently 
seen in the female venereal hospitals, especially in the one annexed to the 
prostitute prison ; and Duchatelet remarks, that there are very few of the 
old** prostitutes, who do not lend themselve t to these practices, as well 
as r-any of the younger ones. However they always maintain an obsti- 
nate silence, when Questioned on this point. Voltaire, Rabelais and other 
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Imters (like Juvenal and Martial, under the Roman empire) maks 
tfveral allusions to these practices: showing that even monarcks (for 
instance Frederic the Great) were habitually guilty of them ; and this 
proves that they must exist to a considerable extent. Evils of such 
gravity point to a serious want of reverence for nature ; and demand a 
much more earnest treatment, than either jesting allusions, or impotent 
avoidance of the subject. 

There is yet another unnatural sexual habit of much greater import- 
ance from its great frequency, on which M. Duchatelet gives some most 
interesting details. It is the mutual loves between prostitutes themselves ; 
which are so common that, he says, about one fourth of their number 
engage in them, including almost all the older ones ; who are naturally 
the most depraved. This class are called tribades , and the singular sexual 
relation they bear to each other, much resembles the unnatural custom 
of lovers among the Greek youth ; who, like these prostitutes of the 
present day, made it rather a boast to despise the other sex. In this 
singular connection, two prostitutes enter into sexual relations with each 
other, with all the ardour, impetuosity, and tenderness of passion, 
that the most intense normal sexual love could inspire. They devote 
themselves to each other, and practice together all devices of unnatural 
voluptuousness. They feel for each other all the conflicting sexual pas- 
sions, now burning with jealousy, now melting with tenderness ; they 
ire distracted at separation, and follow each other every where. If the 
one be committed to prison, the other gets herself also arrested, and they 
seek to leave it together. They are much more jealous of desertion by 
their female lover than by a male one ; and if one has proved false, her 
companion will seek revenge in every way. It is chiefly in the prostitute 
prisons, where they are confined for breaches of the public decorum, that 
such connections are formed. Here young girls are shut up together, often 
for several months at a time ; and thus it is not to be wondered at, that 
they take to such practices, just as the male criminals do in the commoc 
prisons. It is generally the older ones, who have been frequently in 
orison, who cajole and entice the younger into such connections; 
and the most ardent passion is generally found on the side of the younger. 
“ Thus,” says Duchatelet, “ thev become in their old age more dangerous 
for their own sex, than they Lave been in their youth for the other.** 
This class of unnatural lovers is generally recognised by the rest of the- 
prostitutes, who regard them with something of the general feeling of 
disgust, and are uot sparing in sarcasms, and sly allusions towards 
them. They themselves veil all tbeir practices in the greatest secrecy; 
and, if ever questioned on the subject, answer indignantly, “Wean 
for men, and not for women," (nous sommes pour hommes, etnon pas 
;our femmes.) Many of the older prostitutes come at last to abhor all 
men, and take pleasure only in these unnatural relations ; a singular and 
significant fact in these unfortunates, whose sexual experiences with the 
ether sex have been so painful and degrading. 

Ia reviewing the whole subject of unnatural vices, I feel a deep and 
earnest conviction, that it, like all others connected with the sexual 
r desires, requires to be regarded ir* 9 very different light, from that, which 
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1b usual at present. One of the greatest causes of all irregularities in the 
sexual appetites is the destructive checks, obstacles, and degradations, 
to which they are exposed in their normal course. This has been shown 
to be the chief cause of masturbation, and so it is of these unnatural 
practices. The ‘present harsh views of sexual morality give, at the 
outset, an underhand and degraded position to all unmarried inter- 
course, which is very favourable to the growth of the unnatural propen- 
sities. If even the normal sexual love be obliged to fly from the 
eyes of men, to hide itself in cabinets noirs, or other shameful retreats, 
what can we expect, that it will not degenerate into ? 

Again, all these vices have met with an opprobrium, far greater than 
they deserved ; for the public mind loses all sense of justice, when it comes 
to consider a sexual fault, and is always far too harsh in its judgments. 
I should say, that of all acts none are viewed with such unjust severity, 
as these unnatural vices. A sentence which is too severe, is always, like 
Draco’s laws, a very evil one ; not based on natural justice, it rather 
provokes people into the commission of the acts it reprobates ; which, 
like all those that are forbidden with a harshn ess and mystery unsuited to 
their gravity, have a kind of fascination for man. The moral guilt 
ascribed to such acts, which many people regard with as much horror and 
indignation as they do murder, incendiarism, or other crime of the first 
magnitude, is quite out of proportion to the physical eVil they really cause * 
and this unsound physical basis sh akes, as it will do in every case, the 
moral superstructure. 

The true mode of eradicating these unnatural vices, is not to regard 
with horror and merciless disgust those who indulge in them ; but with a 
loving and reverential spirit to examine into their nature, and remote 
their causes by the light of a true physical religion. Vice and crime are 
not to be bullied, nor suppressed, by any amount of so-called virtuous 
indignation; they depend on fixed and definite causes in our sociil 
circumstances, and till these can be changed, all our indignation and 
disgust are thrown to the winds. As long as the present obstacles continue 
to the gratification of the normal desires ; as long as all unmarried love 
is regarded in a harsh and degrading light ; so long will prostitution 
and unnatural vices flourish, and it will be out of human power to sup- 
press them. 

These observations lead me to an allied subject, namely, clandestine 
prostitution. By this is meant the prostitution of young girls before the 
age of puberty ; an offence which is in France a criminal one, cognisable, 
and severely punishable, by the legal tribunals. Notwithstanding these 
laws, it is practised to a great extent in Paris, but in the most secret way. 
All kinds of devices are taken to hide it from the police. Thus the young 
girls or children of from ten to fourteen years of age, having been enticed 
mto this life by some procuress, are either kept by a woman, who passes 
for their mother ; or they merely go to play in her rooms during the 
day, by which artifice they can be said not to be kept on the premises ; 
or perhaps a woman leads them about asking charity, or with other 
pretexts, to the hotels or houses where they may be required. All kinds 
of stratagems are resorted to, to esoape the police, and thus they are very 
rarely detected. When they are so, it is generally from information 
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given either by a noose mistress, jealous of her illicit rivals, or by some 
one who has received venereal infection front the children ; for dise&sei 
rage among these poor children with the greatest virulence, and they are 
a focus of infection. The cause of this severity of the diseases among 
them, is the dread of exposure, which prevents their' mistresses from 
applying for medical aid for them. The little girls of course acquire the 
most dissipated habits ; and often, at the age of ten or twelve, are well- 
versed in every kind of debauchery. Even when the police do get infor- 
mation, they can scarcely ever succeed in convictiug the offenders. In the 
Xrst place it is necessary to have a search warrant to enter the house and 
then the girls must be caught in the flagrant act of prostitution ; so that 
the parties almost always escape, as their character is generally supported 
by their neighbours, so ingeniously is this prostitution concealed. 

There is yet another class of prostitutes, who should be mentioned. 
These are the thievish ones, a very numerous class. They are generally 
in league with pickpockets and other thieves, among whom they have 
their lovers and their bullies. Some of these girls are in the habit of 
accosting old men, and those who are least likely to follow them. When 
repulsed, they still persist ; and when shaken off, they raise a tumult, 
or else pick the pockets of their victims. Others will follow a raw and 
inexperienced youth, and surround him tn a band ; and while he is defend- 
ing himself from their pressing invitations, they treat him in the same 
way. Others watch and dodge drunken people. Many of the compara- 
tively honest class of prostitutes do not hesitate to take any stray article 
from the pockets of their visitors ; but this they scarcely call stealing, it 
is only “ minding their business/* Those of the higher classes however, 
are generally above such actions, and the only thefts, which they are 
often guilty of, consist in the clothes lent them by the hous e-mistresses. 
Few of the above thefts meet with punishment ; for in general those who 
are robbed, do not like to prosecute, fearing the laughter or ridicule of 
society, and are contented to take their losses as an experience. 

Besides the above-mentioned varieties of professed prostitutes, ther* 
are other classes, who either follow similar courses in a private way, or 
who in different modes aid prostitution. Those who go under the name 
of femmes galantes (courtezans), are for the most part kept-mistresses, who 
admit other lovers in order to increase their means of expenditure. Their 
great solicitude is to conceal their amours from those who keep them ; 
and thus. they do not openly expose themselves, but allow themselves to 
be followed to their houses or to a convenient place, by those who are on 
the Ibok-out for women of this class. They put a higher price on their 
favours, than the others ; and are often very attractive from the more 
select society they keep. The actresses also form a class, who have their 
peculiar manners and attractions. In Paris, where all modes of life 
abound, there are some women, who receive their lovers only during cer* 
tain hours in the day ; after which they shut their door, and spend thi 
evenings with their own favourite lovers at the balls and theatres. One 
of them, (to give an idea of the various methods they adopt,) guaranteed 
the health of all her visitors ; to secure which, she admitted only a select 
company of some fifty married men. who were allowed to ioin the society only 
with the consent of the rest, aud were excluded if they beoome widoweri 
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The class of procuresses (proxenetes) is a large one, ana plays an impor- 
tant part. They are for the most part women, who have been themselves 
prostitutes; and when age or other causes have made them abandon this 
mode of life, they make it their business to bring into it as many young 
girls as possible. They are in league with the house-mistresses, who pay 
them according to their success. Very many of them are marchandes de 
toilettes, and buy and sell articles of dress and of the toilette to servants 
and ladies-maids, whom they do all they can to seduce to prostitution. 

Another set of women, called marchcuaea (duennas) ar6 the domestics 
in tolerated houses, and are generally old prostitutes, who have acquired 
great skill and tact in the exercise of that calling. Their business is to 
stand at the door of the house to show its nature, and also to walk about 
with the girls, and offer them adroitly to the passengers. These women 
are always in greater demand, when the police regulations are more 
strict. 

Having thus given a sketch of the various classes of prostitutes, let us 
now inquire into their mode of life. Nine-tenths of them, says Ducha- 
telet, spend their leisure time in complete idleness; lounging on a sofa 
or in bed, with scarcely the energy to go through the fatigue of dressing. 
Those of the lower class spend the day in taverns, where they eat and 
drink to excess, and talk with the idle characters who frequent these 
places. These excessive indulgences of the appetites are common to 
almost all prostitutes ; and the latter, namely drinking, forms the greatest 
and most dangerous vice of the life they lead. Many of them eat as much 
as would serve three or four ordinary women ; and to this and to their 
indolent life is to be ascribed the excessive fatness, to which they frequent- 
ly attain. The grand vice of drinking however, is their bane ; almost all 
of them drink to a greater or less degree. In the lower classes, drunken- 
ness is almost habitual, and often plunges them into a slough of despond, 
physically and morally hopeless. The unfortunates are led to this ruinous 
habit at first, from the wish to banish care, and escape from thought and 
the stings of conscience ; and it grows rapidly upon them. There is 
another reason which operates with this class, that the soldiers and work- 
men with whom they consort, think that if a girl does not drink, it is 
because she is diseased ; knowing as they do the evil effects of drink upon ve- 
nereal disease in themselves. Thus the unhappy girls are often forced to 
drink even against their inclination ; and after several such orgies with 
different parties, they may be seen reeling along the streets, lying down 
in door-ways, or, if more sober, begging an asylum at the police-stations. 
Another cause which leads to their drinking, especially in this country, 
is to get over the feelings of shyness and bashfulness, felt by the girls 
themselves on first taking to this mode of life ; and frequently by those 
also who are unused to the society of such girls. 

The prostitutes of a higher class, rarely get drunk, as they know this 
would alienate all their suitors ; but they drink large quantities of punch 
and wine, and this in time often leads to the same calamitous results. 
Few of them engage in sewing or other work in leisure hours, and still 
fewer in reading, though of course there are exceptions; and among their 
lumbers there are some of considerable musical accomplishments. From , 
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the habit they hare, of always trying to drown serious reflection, they 
come generally to have a peculiarly unstable fickle character of mind. It 
is very difficult to fix their attention for any time upon a subject, or to 
make them follow a train of reasoning. They have an extraordinary 
love of locomotion, change of scene, and of action ; tumult is a favourite 
element, for tempests drown the still small voice within. 

Children of impulse, there are yet many impulses to which they are 
rarely false ; among others to a strong esprit du corps, which induces the 
friendless sisterhood, never to desert each other in adversity. If one of 
them be unwell, or in destitution, they haste to offer her aid, even if they 
have to strip themselves in so doing. In leaving the prison or hospital, if 
one have no clothes, the others will lend her parts of their own apparel, even 
though they may have had previous experience of her ingratitude. Some 
have been known to aid in the support of poor old men, or other helpless 
beings ; and not a few enter on this mode of life, to support infirm parents 
or starving orphans. They make common cause against the police, 
whom they all regard as their sworn enemies ; and rarely inculpate each 
other. 

Besides the peculiar instability of character, the class is distinguished 
for its lying habits. Viewing all men as their enemies, trying at first to 
deceive their parents and afterwards the police, being obliged constantly 
to feign unreal feelings in their unnatural mode of life, their singleness 
of nature becomes st last completely perverted, and it is as difficult to fix 
them as the wind. The young ones are not well versed in this deceit, 
and frequently contradict themselves, but the older ones are great adepts 
in it: and hence those who busy themselves with the reformation of 
prostitutes, such as the sisters of charity and other well-meaning persons, 
nave great distrust of the latter ; and no girl above 25, or under 18 years 
of age is admitted into the Magdalen asylums in Paris. 

With regard to the feelings, which they entertain towards their visi- 
tors, it may be said as a general rule, that when once the fresh appetite 
for sexual gratification is over, they remain very indifferent to them; 
although there are certainly many, in whom the sense of sexual enjoy- 
ment remains keen for a longtime, and who may continue this mode of life 
with uo other purpose than to gratify their insatiable desires. This gene- 
ral apathy to the venereal pleasures is probably the reason why prostitutes 
suffer so little from their sexual excesses. The evils of excess are, 1 
believe rarely seen in them ; but rather in young married women, in whom 
sexual intercourse is attended by the normal sensations. 

If the heart of the prostitutes remains in general icy cold towards the 
common crowd of those, with whom they consort, it is always warm 
towards some favourite lover, who is really dear to them, and on whom 
they lavish all their fondness. These, their real lovers, are not only ad- 
mitted in general to their favours free of expense, but many receive 
presents from their mistresses ; and not a few young men in Paris are 
maintained entirely by the gains of their prostitute mistresses. When a 
girl enters a tolerated house in Paris, she always stipulates for her lover’s 
admission, it may be three or four times a-week, free of expense ; and 
, these and other privileges are granted, for without them the girls would 
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aot remain, l'hese looert are the bane of the house-mistresses. TUyaro 
taken from all classes of society. The girls of a higher class generally 
choose some of the better ranks, preferring generally the students of law, 
medicine, or otfyer branches. Those of the middle classes, take their 
lovers from among the tradespeople and shopmen, such as the journeymen 
tailors, jewellers &c. The lowest class choose theirs among the soldiers or 
workmen, and often from among the thieves and vagabonds of all descrip 
(ions, who are so rife in large capitals. The lowest class of sweethearts 
go by the name of bulliet or supporters (souteneurs.) Their part is, to 
screen as much as possible, their mistresses from the police; if the girls 
wish to do anything against the regulations, their friends keep guard, and 
give warning, if any police inspector be seen approaching. If the girls 
be apprehended, their lovers try to raise a tumult, aud by crowding the 
inspector, to rescue them. Sometimes they even come to blows. Again if 
any one has brought to punishment a girl, by whom he has been robbed, 
or who has given him a disease, the bullies, if they get hold of him, will 
not fail to take revenge, by serving him some ill turn. Hence this class 
of sweethearts is a thorn in the side of the police, who have often sought 
to put them down, but without success. They often act most tyranically 
towards the girls, over whom they have gained au ascendancy ; they 
learn whenever the latter have gained any money, and force them to 
spend it with them in drinking ; so that the bond, by which their unfor- 
tunate mistresses are attached to them, is often oue of fear rather than of 
love. 

Indeed, it is rare that a prostitute meets with a return of affection from 
her favourite: on the contrary, this very tie, which tho friendless one 
dings to, to fill the void in her breast, often proves the crown of her 
afflictions. The girls of the higher class are very often forsaken by their 
lovers, and suffer all the pangs of jealousy ; a passion, of which all pros- 
titutes are more susceptible than perhaps any other connected with love ; 
while the lower classes often receive the most barbarous treatment from 
their tyrants, which their love frequently induces them to endure to a 
most incredible degree. 

We can however conceive how this may be, when we reflect how 
much greater charms has reality, however painful, than the most 
spleudid delusions ; and what is nine-tenths of the life of a prostitute, bai 
a tissue of delusions and counterfeits — feigned love, feigned pleasures 
everything feigned, but grief and embitterment ; from which unrealities, 
they turn with double eagerness to their own true loves, the oases of theii 
desert, however many disappointments or real anguish they may bring. 
With their lovers it is their delight to visit places of amusement, especially 
the dancing parties and public balls, wh'ch in Paris are so numerous, and 
afford so much happiness to youth ; to exchange letters, burning with 
protestations of the most fervent passion, in which no obscene expressions 
are to be found ; to share in flue “ the hope, the fear, the jealous care * 
of love, even though its pain should so often predominate over its 
pleasures. If they ever become pregnant, they almost always ascribe this 
state to their lovers j for they have the very general belief, which prevail! 
among women, that it is only when they love a man, and have an actual* 
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share in the enjoyment of the venereal act, that they can be impregnated * 
a belief not warranted by science, for besides the numberless instances of 
women having children by those, whom they disliked or resisted, it hai 
been shown, that even the introduction of semen into the vagina without 
coition, has in the lower animals been followed by fecundation. Still, 
very probably, there is some truth in the belief; and the subject certainly 
requires more elucidation, like all others connected with the intricate 
question of reproduction. 

It is well known that pregnancies are comparatively very rare among 
prostitutes ; a fact which is admitted by Duckatelet, though he shows 
that they are considerably more frequent, than is generally supposed. 
The reasons why they are so rare, are chiefly, the very intemperate and un- 
natural life which prostitutes lead, venereal diseases which often obstruct 
the entrance of the semen into the womb, subacute ovaritis, or adhesions 
between the fallopian* tubes and peritoneum, brought on by venereal ex- 
cesses ; especially, it may be supposed, when these are indulged in during 
menstruation. Even during menstruation the work of prostitution suffers 
no interruption ; for they make use of some means, by which they prevent 
the discharge from being apparent. Duchatelet, who meutions this, does 
not tell explicitly what these means are, frem scruples which are very 
unsatisfactory to the investigator of truth ; but we may suppose, that it 
is by some delicate membrane of similar materials with the sheath, with 
which they cover the vagina so as to retain the discharge. This means 
was also used to conceal disease from the sanitary examiners ; but this 
deceit is now too well known to the medical men to be available. 

Such abnormal excesses interfere greatly with menstruation, which in 
prostitutes is very often irregular, and absent for long periods. Several 
of these cases of amenorrhcea are owing to pregnancy, and are terminated 
by abortion; which is very common among prostitutes, and partly explains 
the rarity of childbirth. These abortions frequently occur at an early 
period of pregnancy, and are caused by their intemperate mode of life, 
rarely by criminal practises. Cases however do sometimes occur, in whch 
death has been inflicted on the young foetus by abortions, intentionally 
produced by instrumental means ; and others where girls have been nearly 
killed by drugs taken by them for the same purpose. But these attempts 
are rare, for 'u general pregnancy is not at all dreaded by prostitutes ; 
uay, it is often the object of their desires. Instead of diminishing, it 
increases their gains in a town like Paris, where everything at all out of 
the common renders a girl much sought after ; such as, to give other 
examples, very tall or extremely diminutive stature, or even deformi 
ties, such as a humpbacked or crippled person, Ac. Besides, child-birth, 
which to the modest unmarried girl is an object of the greatest dread, 
bringing with it, as it does, degradation in the eyes of the world, ’is rather 
ennobling to the prostitute, who takes a pride in fulfilling the maternal 
duties in the mo6t tender manner ; feeling that nothing raises her more 
In the opinion of others, and of herself, than having something really to 
aove. lienee they are very fond mothers, and are tended in child-bed 
with the greatest attention and care by the other girls. The infant 
when bora, becomes the object of the general care; and each vi« 
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with the oilier in performing towards it ah the necessary arts o' 
kindness. 

As for the ultimate fate of these poor infants, everything proves that, 
almost without exception, they soon die, much to the grief of their mothers. 
Fheir premature* deaths are to be ascribed to the intemperate lives of theii 
parents, amid whose frequent intoxication and exposure to the inclemen- 
cies of the weather, they cannot long survive. The prostitutes rarely 
send their children to the foundling hospital, at which so many children 
are reared in Paris. 

Having given this short sketch of the manners and morals of this class, 
let us now direct our attention to their physical life ; without a knowledge 
of which, our materials for judging of any human being are always of 
necessity most incomplete. Is prostitution injurious to the health ? is a 
question which few moralists have taken the trouble of asking, in their 
stormy denunciations of the subject ; and yet it is one so vitally impor- 
tant, that it may be called, like all other physical facts, the keystone of 
the whole. Duchatelet, after enumerating the diseases to which prosti- 
tutes are liable, for all of which he has statistical data, comes to the con- 
clusion, which lie says is a very striking and sad rme, that their mode of 
life with all its intemperance, and exposure to infection and inclemencies 
of the weather, is a much healthier one on the v hole, than that of the 
needlewomen, sempstresses, and other females, whose occupations are of 
a sedentary and unrelaxing nature. Thui then, in one respect, thephy- 
sico-moralist will acknowledge that the life of the latter classes is a more 
sinful one than that of the prostitutes; and for him who reverences the 
physical equally with the moral laws of health and virtue, this is readily 
intelligible ; for certainly the life of motion, sexual exercise, leisure, plenty ■) 
of food, aud variety of circumstance is much more healthy, and therefore V 
more physically religious, than the constraint, hard work, and animal 
torpor, to which our unfortunate sempstresses are confined ; a state of 
tin against the natural laws, no less than of misery, which the physico- " 
moralist must blame, if blame is ever to find its way between the loving heart 
and the sorrows of humanity. It is true that the unhappy ones cannot help 
their own sedentary and ruinous pursuits, that thy are fixed into thenr 
by the iron hand of necessity ; butthat does not make them less unnatural, 
and opposed to all the laws of moral and physical health. 

The two greatest physical dangers to the prostitute are syphilis and : 
irixiking. Of the former I shall speak hereafter, in inquiring iuto the 
social question of its prevention, if it were not for the latter, namely 
drinking, a great part of the destruction moral and physical, attendant * 
on their mode of life, would be taken away. It is true that the evil effects * 
of it are not so prominent, as on those who work hard, especially at 
Bedentary occupations, these banes of civilization, and drink at the same v 
time ; a combination of exhausting causes, which no constitution can long 
withstand, and which gives rise to the ghastly lives and early deaths of 
our most wretched weavers, sweated tailors, and other unhappy classes, 
for whose bloody sweat, and miserable lives-in-death the heart of 
England is groaning. The impulse and excitement moreover caused by 
Um sexual gratifications, give a buoyancy to the constitution, which enabla , 
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£(i to bear much more deleterious liquors, than it otherwise could ; which 
reasons account for the robust health, which prostitutes so often enjoy, 
and which makes some physicians ascribe to them “ frames of iron " 
(santes de fer.) Mr. Acton says, “I shall be borne out by the concur* 
rent testimony of all observers in the statement, that no class of females 
is so free from general diseases as the prostitutes.” Still, drinking causes 
the ultimate ruin of very many of them. 

Besides the evils it produces, which tell on the constitution later in 
life, causing diseases of the liver, kidneys, and blood-vessels, and making 
them very subject to inflammatory diseases ; the affections to which pros- 
titutes are most subject are sexual ones, such as amenorrhcea, menorr- 
hagia, &c., and also wounds caused by violence. The uterine bleeding* 
are caused by the excesses of their life, which over-stimulate the ovaries, 
and doubtless are frequently consequent on the abortions, which are with 
them so numerous. 

Insanity is not uncommon among them ; a fact which might have been 
expected, from the very violent and unbridled passions, to which they are 
subject ; from the degraded, unhappy, and therefore mentally unhealthy 
condition in which they live ; and from their extraordinary moral position, 
so apt to cause perturbed and maddening reflections in these despised 
pariahs of society. Duchatelet was struck by the frequency of weakness 
and imbecility of intellect, which he observed to be often urged, as a rea- 
son for mitigating their punishment, by the police. This imbecility was 
found, not among the young girls, but the old prostitutes, (among whom 
are several from 40 to 50 nay even to 60 years of age,) who had sunk to 
the lowest degree of misery and degradation. The unfortunate creatures* 
Let one but think of all their sufferings, the semi-consciousness of utter 
degradation and the merciless contempt of their follow-beings ; the feel- 
ings of revenge, hatred, and helplessness, ever growing feebler and feeblei 
within their labouring breasts, too weak to bear such inhuman burdens , 
till at length reason, as if in pity, gives way ! Can we conceive how 
much misery the growing sense of intellectual and moral decay in such 
wretched circumstances brings with it ? 

Every year many of these forlorj < beings are sent, out of pity, to past 
the winter in prison, where at that season several idiotical, mad, ana 
imbecile ones are always to be seen. M. Esquirol, the admirable phy- 
sician of the great female lunatic asylum in Paris, shows by statistical 
report that an average of twenty-one prostitutes annually, are received 
into that establishment, which is a very large proportion. Their dis- 
ease is chiefly due to excess m wme, or misery ; the latter arising 
from various causes, but principally from desertion by their sweet- 
hearts. Erotomania (madness, whose distinguishing feature is, to 
dwell on ideas of love and desire,) is almost unknown amor g these 
patients; their thoughts are rather occupied by dreams oi wealth, 
power, and honours. 

i now come to speak of the disease to which prostitutes are most of 
all exposed, namely, syphilis, and of the social means which have been 
taken in Paris to check its ravages. This disease, whose nature I have 
described before, is, as Duchatelet justly remarks perhaps the 
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rcadful pestilence to which mankind is liable. Its effects are not. 

ike those of epidemic pestilences, limited to certain countries ai.d 
periods of time; but its extension is now universal over the surface ol 
the globe, and in dll seasons it rages unabated. “ If then," says Du. 
ebatelet, “mankind have instituted quarantines and other methods ot 
preventing plague and cholera, should they not still more earnestly 
endeavour to prevent a disease, so much more terribly and widely des. 
iructive ; of which the chief victims are among the vigorous youth, thg 
most useful members of the state V' 

Such praiseworthy motives have induced the Parisian authorities io 
take sanitary measures for securing the health of prostitutes, who are 
the centre point, whence syphilis is spread ; and their efforts have been 
attended with signal success. These measures were Grst adopted with, 
in the present century, and consist in the compulsory en registration ot 
every prostitute in Paris, whose mode of life can be discovered by the 
police; and periodical examinations of her state of health by medical 
men appointed for the purpose. To secure these ends a great number 
of regulations had to be made and methods adopted ; all of which show 
the consummate tact and management of the French police. 

The city of Paris is divided into ten districts, lor each of which there 
is an inspector of police, whose duties are to attend solely to the sub* 
ject of prostitution. These men have three duties entrusted to them. 
1st. the care of the public way ; 2nd. the care of the houses of prosti- 
tution; 3rd. the search after those girls, who will not submit to the 
enregist ration, and also those who fail to appear at the sanitary visits. 
In the first of these duties, they have to watch that no breach of public 
decorum is made by a prostitute in the public street. If any such 
occur, they go up to the girl, make themselves known to her, and then 
seek to prevail on her by persuasion, never by violence, to go with them 
before the Police Board, or to follow them thither within a short time. 
If this gentle intimation be not obeyed, they are instructed never to 
use force, but to give information to the Board, who obtain constables 
from the executive force, and send to apprehend the culprit. But it is 
rarely necessary to have recourse to these means, as persuasion almost 
always succeeds; the girls being aware that any resistance will aggra. 
vate their punishment, while ready compliance and politeness to the 
inspector will mitigate it. Again if an inspector see a girl, who is not 
registered, either engaging in prostitution in a tolerated house, or in- 
viting people in the public street, or committing any offence against 
public decorum, their duty is to apprehend her, uud draw up a minute 
account of all the circumstanoes under which she was taken, for the 
police board, to which they bring her immediately. The girl will gen- 
erally stoutly deny that she is engaged in prostitution ; and in such a 
case the police, who must act with the utmost delicacy and caution, 
dismiss her, and do not insist on registering her, till she has been 
brought back three, or sometimes four times, for similar offences, 
which almost invariably happens. The inspectors have also to visit at 
chort intervals the tolerated houses, and see that all the police regula- 
tions ore there observed. Besides these duties, they hove to seek • ! 
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the prostitutes, who fail to present themselves for sanitary examine- 
lion; a duty which is often fery difficult. To be able to discharge 
these various functions, they require much intelligence and tact, 
together with an intimate knowledge of the appearance of all the 
prostitutes in Paris; which they acquire from their presence at the 
registration, and frequent opportunities of seeing them. 

The registration of prostitutes takes place in the three following 
ways; the girls present themselves of their own accord to be enrolled; 
or they are brought by the house -mistresses; or by the police inspect- 
ors. In the first case, the girls, knowing the necessity of complying 
with the police regulations, if they wish to follow such a calling, apply 
spontaneously for registration ; which is accorded to them, if, after a 
minute examination into their past and present history, no sufficient 
obstacle be found to their admission. In order to be certain of their 
personal identity, they are obliged to produce thetr certificate of bap- 
tism; and, as very few have it in their possession, the police send i 
letter to the magistrate of the parish, of which the girl says she is i 
native, asking for the certificate. If the girl have reached her majo- 
rity, and thus he the mistress of her actions, the greatest delicacy is 
observed in the wording of the letter, which 'Joes not mention for what 
purpose the certificate is required. But if she be a minor, this pur- 
pose is expressly mentioned, and the magistrate is requested to com- 
municate with her parents on the subject, so that they may, if they he 
willing, take steps for her reformation; a thing which however rarciv 
n&ppens, os her family, in general, cast nil 1 the unlortunate one. After 
receiving this certificate, assuring them of the real name of the appli- 
cant; and having previously put a number of questions to her, whether 
film be married or single, what art; her reasons for adopting such a life, 
and many other queries, meant to throw a light on her history and 
character; the police give her a card, containing a declaration, to be 
signed by the girl, of her willingness to submit to the police regula- 
tions, and especially to the sanitary visits. The information received, 
and observations subsequently made on tne girl’s history, are preser- 
ved in a special memorandum at the office. The tact which the officers 
acquire, in judging of # the character of the girls who come before them. 
Is rendered wonderfully acute by long experience; and it is very diffi- 
cult for a girl to deceive them. If they find, after sending for the cei* 
tificate, that a false name has been given, they try to induce the girl 
by threats and various arguments to confess the truth ; and if she will 
not, they dismiss her, and keep her under observation, taking the 
opportunity of adding to her punishment for any fault she may com- 
mit ; and by such means rarely fail to learn the truth. But it is 
«eldom that false names are given, for the girls know how much more 
nr their interest it is to comply willingly Vith the police regulations, 
fhe age of sixteen is fixed upon as the lowest for registration, which, 
■a the case of minors, is conducted with great caution and delicacy ; so 
*hat it is only when the parents are unwilling to receive them, or arc 
«unk in poverty or of bad character, that they are enrolled, though 
UMf may have been often detected in the nraclice of prostit *iU a, 
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The next method of inscription is when they are brought to the 
Office by the house-mistresses, who are directed under a penalty, to 
bring every girl, who is received into their house, to the office, within 
twenty-four hours after her arrival. Each house-mistress has a card 
with the names of all her girls upon it, and the dates and results of 
each sanitary visit. Duchatelet calculates that about one-third of the 
whole number of prostitutes are thus enrolled, while one-sixteenth 
are brought by the inspectors, and nearly two-thirds come of their own 
accord. 

After receiving their cards they are examined by a medical man, 
who gives them a certificate of health or disease, according to which 
they are either dismissed or sent to the hospital for treatment. They 
are thenceforth subjected to the police regulations, and obliged (o sub- 
mit to periodical examinations by medical men. The isolated girls 
attend for this purpose once a fortnight at a dispensary, where they 
are examined with the speculum, and dismissed or kept under treat- 
ment accordingly, the day of their visit being marked on their card. 
The girls in the houses are examined twice as frequently, namely once 
a week, and if any one be found diseased, the house-mistress is bound 
to send her at once to the office, whence she is transferred to the vene- 
real hospital ; and if this be not attended to, and the girl be allowed 
to have connection with any one in the meanwhile, a very severe 
penalty is imposed on the house-mistress. If in any case the medical 
man be not satisfied of the contagious nature of a disease, (which is 
sometimes a most difficult question,) he consults with his colleagues ; 
and if they be undecided, the girl is forbidden to exercise her calling 
for a certain time, when another examination is mod*. All these exa- 
minations are conducted with the utmost delicacy and propriety, so 
that the prostitutes may bo taught in all matters apart from their own 
calling to behave with decorum; and by such means, together with 
the attention of the police, the character of the prostitutes in Paris is 
surprisingly improved in regard to propriety of behaviour. 

Notwithstanding the more numerous examinations of the house- 
girls than of the separate ones, the number of the former found dis- 
eased is considerably greater than of the latter. Among the house- 
girls in 18112 the average of disease was 1 in 26 ; while among the 
separate ones it was only 1 in 60. This may appear strange, but on 
rellectiun the reasons for it will be evident. The single girls have it 
in their power to choose their suitors, to examine them, and if they 
please to make them adopt precautionary measures ; while at the sams 
time they are not forced to receive nearly so many visitors as the un- 
fortunate girls in the kept-houses, who are never permitted by their 
\nexorablc mistresses to refuse any one, “even,” says Duchatelet, 

“ were he covered with ulcers.” 

These preventive measures, as M. Duchatelet shows by statistical 
tables, have been very effective in repressing disease. Among the 
lower orders of prostitutes, who will not submit to he enregistcrod, or 
to receive sanitary visits, and who sell their favours to crowds of the 
poorer dooms for very small sums, it is found on the .antraiy, * 
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that when the/ are apprehended by the police* and examined* 
they are discovered to be diseased in the immense proportion of 1 in 
4 , Their diseases are also of a much more severe character than those 
to which the registered girls are subject, as the latter deceive a timely 
treatment. All physicians remark moreover, how very much milder 
in form is the syphilis of the present day, than that with which they 
were acquainted several years ago. This is probably to be ascribed, 
not to any decrease of virulence in the syphilitic poison, (for, as Mr. 
Acton says, “the germ of the disease still lurks among us and in as 
concentrated a form as ever”), but partly to the more rational medi- 
cal treatment, particularly as regards the more sparing use of mer- 
cury ; partly a'.so to the care that is taken in Paris to attend in time 
to the diseases of the prostitutes ; and also in great measure, to the 
very different provision that is now made in the hospitals and disnen 
garies, for the treatment of this disease. 

Although the form of the disease may be on the whole milder than 
formerly, it is still probably as frequent as ever ; at least in this 
country, where so little has been done to prevent it. Mr. Acton, who 
gives in his admirable work— probably the most complete we possess 
on Venereal and Genital Diseases— many valuable statistics on this 
subject, eays, “ I doubt if venereal complaints were ever more common 
than at present.** Of the awful extent to which they have been per- 
mitted to gain ground among us, the following facts will give u» an 
idea. Mr. Acton shows, that in the Army 1 man in every 5 is annu- 
ally attacked by venereal disease ; in the Navy 1 in 7 ; and 2 of every 
7 sailors (in the merchant service) admitted into the Dreadnought. 
In St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 1 in every 2 of the out-patients are 
similarly affected, and in many other general hospitals and dispensa- 
ries the case is nearly the same ; while the Lock Hospitals are devoted 
entirely to the treatment of these diseases. 

Syphilis is not to be regarded as a directly fatal disease; although 
its effects are often so deplorable, especially in bad constitutions. In 
London during the three years 1816— 7and — It, there were only 127 
deaths (73 women and 54 men) caused by it. Infants and very young 
children are those in whom it most frequently proves directly fatal. 1( 
is indirectly that this disease, like gonorrhoea, is so very destructive to 
life ; syphilis, by poisoning and debilitating the frame, and thus ex- 
posing it to innumerable forms of disease ; gonorrhcca, by inducing 
affections of the genito-urinary organs, which are so very common and 
dangerous. Indirectly there are probably lew diseases, which cause u 
greater amount of death, as well as of all forms of misery nnd destruc- 
tion. In questioning patients in hospitals and dispensaries as to theii 
previous history, how often is it found, that venereal disease has been 
the first link of the chain, which is dragging them to the grave . 

• Syphilis was first recognised in Paris in 1497 ; and in the subsequent 
history of its treatment, we have one of the most fearful instances of 
human barbarity to be found in the annals of history. For a long 
time n't hospital would receive syphilitic patients, and the poorer 
(lasses of them were driven into the woods and fields, and left to dis 
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without comiort and assistance even by medical men. When at Iasi 
parliament passed a law, that they should be admitted into one of W 
hospitals, every patient was well fogged before admission, which bar 
oarism was rigorously carried into effect as late as 1700. But even 
this inhuman treatment was only for the male sex; uuhappy woman, 
as usual, was still more shamefully treated. For this sex no provt 
sion at all was made, as if they were unworthy of any feeling but con- 
tempt ; and we In ay picture to ourselves ineir miserable state as they 
rotted gradually from the surface of the earth, unpitied and abandoned* 
iheir hearts sickening with the bitterness of degradation, and rackef 
by that agony of indignation, with which even the dim sense of wroug 
and injustice tills every human bosom. It was not till 1683 that a 
small ward in an hospital was devoted to their treatment ; and what a 
ward ! Imagination cannot call up a more hideous picture of filth and 
neglect, than is presented by Duchatclet in his description of this place; 
where the unhappy patients died in great numbers, or if they cauie out 
alive, were reduced to walking skeletons. To obtain even this miser* 
able treatment, it was necessary tu wait tor a period, not exceeding a 
year, till it came to the patient’s turn to succeed to a vacant bed : for 
there was provision for only one hundred patients, men and women 
huddled together. This horrible state of things was still existing in 
1787 ; soon after which time, through the noble exertions of a benevo- 
lent physician, who was appointed to the hospital, better arrangements 
were made. 

Docs not our flesh creep. on reading of such cruelties, as great proofs 
of barbarism as the rack and the wheel ? and do we not feel what a 
long score of ill-usage we have to efface by our future treatment of 
such patients? And yet what is our treatment of them in the present 
day of so-called enlightenment? At the time when Duchateict wrote, 
in 1835, there were few hospitals throughout the provinces of France, 
where venereal patients were received, and therefore the unhappy out- 
casts were forced to drag their sores to Paris for treatment, which even 
then they had often great difficulty in obtaining ; as any one will con- 
ceive, who knows the imperfect provision made in respect of liospitnj 
accommodation for the sick poor, and especially for those, against 
whose complaints a narrow-minded physician may pleuso to take n 
prejudice. A few years ago syphilitic patients were not admitted in»o 
Ihi Middlesex hospital except by paving two pounds; and many 
people refuse to subscribe to the Lock hospitals from conscientious 
scruples. Hospital accommodation is much increased in Paris at the 
present time, but in this country it is still a more island in the oceau 
of misery. How many huudreds are, of necessity, daily sent away 
from our crow ded hospitals, suffering from these and other diseases, 
whose tottering frames hare scarcely strength to beur them from the 
place ! 

But besides these deflciencies in hospital accommodation, which an 
often perhaps unavoidable, are not the contemptuous and abhorrent 
feelings, which 60 many still entertain towards the venereal diseases 
end their victims, but the remains of this miserable barbarism ? W h»» 
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ever at L-i prescut day is guilty of such feelings, would In a puac 
generation bare joined in the physical cruelties, which the better sense 
of those physicians, the true apostles of physical religion, have 
laboured : ,o overcome. It is the very essence of all religion, to do in 
every ca<e what is best and kindest tc every huraau being. 

Since Duchatelet’s time good hospital accoramodation'has been pro- 
vided in Paris for venereal patients. The Hopital du Midi under the 
care of M. Ricord, the Hopital du St. Lazare for prostitutes, of 
L'Oursine for married women, &c. are all excellent institutions. 

In speaking of this subject, I would say a few words on the Lock 
Hospitals in this country— for so the venereal hospitulsifor prostitutes 
%re repulsively termed. Of tk-js? I know nothing from personal cx- 
..erience, as medical students are not allowed to enter them ; a privi- 
lege confined to the physicians of the establishments. This exclusion 
l earnestly protest against, as a part of the numerous exceptional 
methods, in which venereal diseases are regarded in this country. On 
the continent the venereal diseases of women are discussed, examined, 
and explained to the students in the most open and satisfactory 
manner; while here the mistaken feelings of a morbid delicacy arc 
allowed to stand in the way of the sciontifi? progress of young phy- 
sicians, and to prevent us from acquiring knowledge on a subject, 
which ij one of the most vitally important in our profession. Do not 
those who wantonly deprive ns of such valuable opportunities, expect, 
that, when in future years our ignorance may cause to others tht 
greatest misery and to ourselves the keenest regret, we may exclaim, 
“ the blood be npon their heads, who caused 'our ignorance.*’ 

With regard also to the use of the speculum, which is now-a-dnys 
so much talked of, the depreciating way in which it is often mentioned, 
is most painful to him who has physical religion at heart. The men 
wbe have been most energetic in promoting the use of this instrument, 
{whose value, like that of the stethoscope, cannot be too highly esti- 
mated,) are spoken of with distrust and suspicion by many, whose 
morbid notions of sexual delicacy are offended by ibis necessary means 
of diagnosis. “ It were better,*’ I have heard it said, “even that many 
young girls Bliould suffer for a time from genital diseases, than that 
they should be virtually deflowered by such a means. Since its intro- 
duction a morbid taste for such examinations has been spread abroad 
among women, many cf whom even feign disease in order to be sub- 
jected to them ; which prurient feelings there are always plenty ot 
quacks ready to gratify.** I cannot refrain from expressing the great- 
est reprobation of such sentiments. The idea that any morbid feeling 
of sexual delicacy should be allowed to interfere, one jot or one tittle, 
with the adoption of every means in the least likely to remedy a dis- 
ease, is diametrically opposed to all real virtue and duty. There is 
nothing which more emasculates and denaturalises our society, than 
the mystery aud secrecy on these subjects ; tbau the morbid delicacy, 
which forbids all open discussion of sexual matters, and thus gives an 
unsound and superficial character to our various opinions, and to our 
•ocloi intercourse ; which proscribes all allusions to the sexual organ** 
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being careful even in our statues to cover them with the mystic fig- 
leaf -the visible symbol of the want of nature, and of what may be 
called tlie spiritual castration of our times. 

What won .tar, that women have such distorted views on these sub- 
jects, when ruen-v-and even excellent men, utter such opinions as the 
above ; and as the following observation of Duehateiet, which I laju 
to be the ne plus ultra of physical immorality. Shaking of some 
prostitutes, who have adopted that mode oflife, oa account of blind- 
ness preventing them from earning a livelihood in any other way, Ik 
gays, “one could only reproach thc~e unfortunates with not having 
] ►referred to die!” Here an unhealthy spiritualism is thrown into 
strong contrast with physical religion* and the greatest of phyncil 
sins, namely death, is thought preferable to a mode of life which > 
by no means devoid of virtue, and o! value to mankind. 

When a prostitute wishes to relinquish her ca! ling, and to return 
again to society, as the vast majority do, (for Daciiatelet takes great 
pains to impress on us the fact, that prostitution is in most eases, only 
a temporary interlude in life, lasting for from one to three years) her 
name is erased from the register ; and in order to effect this, she must 
apply to the office, stating her reasons for withdrawing, and the mode 
of life she intends to adopt. The authorities decide, alter hearing her 
account, whether she shall at once be struck off the list, or undergo a 
term of probation ; during which she is kept und6r the eye of the 
police, who observe how she conducts herself iu the new mode of life 
she has adopted ; using the greatest delicacy and caution, so as not to 
make known her past history. This measure has been found necessary 
iu most cases ; for otherwise girls would have made any specious 
excuse, merely iu order to be exempt from the police controi ami sani- 
tary visits, and have secretly carried on their vocation. If it be found 
that they conduct themselves well, their names arc struck oflf the list. 
Many never apply for their erasure, but leave Paris without giving 
any notice ; and in these cases the police wait for three months, aud if 
uo tidings of them be heard, their names are then expunged. 

T shall now speak of the prisons exclusively set apart for prostitutes, 
when they commit any offence against public decorum. The prison of 
St. Lazare s devoted to this purpose, and its inmates average from 
450 to 550. It is excellently appointed, the lower part of the build- 
ing containing the working rooms, and the upper the bed-rooms ; and 
a spacious hall for promenading, in the midst of which is a water- 
basiu, with materials for washiug clothes, » thrown open to the 
prisoners during several hours in the day. The prisoners are all em- 
ployed in occupations of various kinds, adapted to their capacity ond 
previous habits; and this employment, which has only recently been 
introduced, has been fourth to have admirable effect 4n promoting quiet 
and order in the prison, which, prior to that, was the scene of the 
greatest turbulence and indecency. They have wholesome food, and 
are paid small sums for their work, with which they buy provisions at 
ft canteen in the prison. They cook their owu meals at stoves in the 
Ml, and dine in pairs. It is ofteu seen that a girl of a better class* 
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who icodves money from her friends outside, as many do, shares i r 
dinner with a poorer girl. They arc also fond of buying flower?, r 
which the whole class have a great love; and distribute them among 
their companions with much generosity. Sometimes one reads 8 loud 
a novel or history, never an indecent work, and the others listen with 
interest. They are frequently visited here, as well as in hospital, by 
the benevolent sisters of charity, and always treat them witli great ro 
dpect, nor are they ever known to ridicule them behind their backs. 
These well-meaning ladies talk with them and exhort them to choose 
a better mode of life ; but in general, rays Duchatelet, the prostitutes 
ire not much influenced by their exhortations, as they think the ladies 
are only discharging their duty, and they feel that the simple sister- 
hood do not understand the circumstances of their lives. He who 
knows the duty that rnan and woman owe to their sexual organs, will 
>iereceive that the life of voluntary celibacy led by these ladies, as hj 
the prbsts, is, in a sexual point of view, quite as Binful a one, as that 
of the prostitutes they endeavour to convert. 

Notwithstanding the improvements in prison discipline, consequent 
on the introduction of work, there are still frequent disturbances and 
quarrels ; besides other moral corruptions, which generally render a 
girl more degraded at her dismissal, than at her incarceration. Such 
are the unnatural sexual relations, which girls enter into with each 
other, w hen so suddenly deprived of their accustomed sexual gratifica- 
tions, and which are often cemented wui their partner at meals. As 
tor their physique, it is observed that they ire usually latter on quitting 
prison than on entering it. 

The offences for which they are incarcerated arc ail of a moral 
nature, consisting of breaches of public decorum, and of the police 
regulations regarding prostitution ; while for all legal crimes and 
misdemeanours such as theft, they are tried, like ordinary culprits, 
before the criminal court. Among the offences which arc considered 
of a less serious nature are, appearing in places where they arc for- 
bidden to go, as the Palais Royal, and Some other parts of Paris ; be- 
coming intoxicated, and lying down in this state in the streets or arch- 
ways; walking slowly through the streets in the day time, and 
regarding fixedly the men whom they meet; tapping ut their window 
frames; asking charity ; going out of doors with the head and neck 
bare, &c. These and several other minor offences are punished by 
imprisonment for not less than a fortnight, and generally a month. 
Among the more serious delinquencies are reckoned the following — 
insulting in an outrageous manner the physicians appointed by the 
authorities; failing to appear at the sanitafy visits, and continuing to 
pursue their vocation, knowing themselves to be diseased ; uttering - 
obscene language in public ; presenting themselves at the window iu 
a state cf nakedness ; attacking men with importunity, and insisting 
on leading them away in spite of their resistance. For such offences 
the term of imprisonment is never less than three monthB, and some- 
times five or six, according to the circumstances of the case, and the 
previous habit and repute of the offender* which influence greatly the 
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Sentence. There are many other offences for which they are punished, 
and of which Duchatelet gires instances ; such as causing disturbances 
m families by seducing the affections of a married man from his wife , 
.nsulting the mother who wishes to detach from them her sen, who it 
squandering oil them his affections and substance; receiving the embrace* 
of young boys, &c, 

In these and in many other cases, where the men, with whom they 
commit any public breach of decorum, are equally or more to blame than 
they, still they alone are punished, as the administration has no authority 
over the others. This fact, which is worthy of ail attention, brings me 
to the important question, as to the legality of this widely extended sys- 
tem of control exercised by the Paris authorities over the prostitutes. 
This question is fully discussed by Duchatelet, who admits that it is quite 
Illegal, and endeavors by numerous arguments to show the necessity of 
its being legalised. “ Individual liberty,” says he, ‘ms a right to which 
prostitutes cannot pretend ; they have abdicated their perogative to it, 
and may be ruled by a different code ol justice, from that to which any 
other member of society, however mean his station, is subjected.’* 

This opinion, which forms the basis of all the arbitrary laws, to which 
prostitution, everywhere persecuted, is subject in Paris, and in many 
other parts of the continent, I look upon as utterly subversive of all jus- 
tice, and a profanation of tbo sacred rights of the individual. Are then 
the unfortunate women alone to be punished and blamed for prostitution, 
when the men, who must share with them in it, commit the very same 
deeds ? No wonder that to cloak such an enormous injustice, the police 
administration was obliged to do everything in secret ; while the legisla- 
ture dared not openly entrust to them powers, to justify which it would 
require that a new code of the different rights of man and woman should 
be devised. The French ministers have never ventured to speak openly 
*u Parliament, of the necessity hr adopting such measures to repress 
prostitution, but have merely connived at the efforts of the police board ; 
efforts, well-meant it is true, but still most unjust, without any legal 
authority either for the registration of prostitutes, or their punishment 
for offences against public decornm. “But,” says Duchatelet, “society 
is so generally convinced of the advantage of these coercive measures, 
that but few advocates, and those of the meanest class, have ever ven- 
tured to make any appeal against the arbitrary conduct of the autho- 
rities. 5Tes, there have been, alas ! too few in all ages, who have taken 
up the cause of tho weak and oppressed against the banded powers of 
society. It tells, 1 think, badly against the sense of justice of the French, 
that such arbitrary and illegal measures were allowed to be taken against 
any class of the community. If prostitutes are to be declared beyond the 
pale of social rights, let it be done publicly, and before the eyes of the 
world, by a legal constitutional act ; and not in the dark, by illegal 
measures. Let us have so important a question discussed in the light of 
day, and see then whether men will dare to sanction such injustices. 

It is considerations like these, which make me even on the threshold, 
object most stronglyto the French systom of arbitrary control, and to any 
coercive measures of a similar kind directed against women only, and no! 
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against, the men, who arccq lally involved in tha practice of morcenan 
love. Such measures, which appear to me both unjust and unmanly art 
frequently resorted to in the towns in this country, against the persecuted 
class of prostitutes, while thosb who go with them aro not intorfereu 
with. We hare not, it is true, tho same systematic surveillance as in 
Paris ; but neither hare we that heartfelt desire to suppress, and if pos- 
sible to eradicate vensreal disease, which cannot be too much admired in 
the French, Lud which in part sanctifies the unjustifiable means they have 
taken to attain their object. It is the knowledge of the great benefits iu 
the prevention of disease, which aro so important to the prostitutes them- 
selves, that has hitherto induced iron to connive at the injustice of thete 
measures. 

No wonder the persecuted girls look on the police as their sworn foes, 
and do everything in their power to thwart and evade them. It is verj 
right, that the authorities should be empowered to repress breaches 
of public decorum, and to punish in a legal manner such offences ; but 
both men and women should be equally subject to these penalties. If 
biitnarried love is to be controlled and repressed, let all of us, men and 
women, from the tliroue to the hovel, who take part iu it, bear our share 
of the punishment ; if any of u; commit an offence against public deco- 
rum, let a punishment be impartially applied ; if social preventive 
means are to bo taken against the venereal diseases, let them apply to both 
sexes, and to all ranks alike ; but let us be ashamed to see all the restric- 
tions and all the punishments laid upon a poor, friendless, helpless class of 
girls, whose destitution, whose miseries, and whose wrongs aro an ample 
excuse for any offence they may be guilty of. The illegality and flagrant 
injustice of the Parisian system, and of any analogous measures in this 
country; together with the degradation which a subjection to tho police 
authorities necessarily entails, and the ill feeling it gives rise to ; far 
more than counterbalance the bene fit in tho prevention of disease. Far 
other than this is the mode in which, I hope, mankind will ultimately 
contend with, and exterminate the destroyer; au infinitely important 
subject of which I shall speak hereafter. 

What is the ultimate fate of these unfortunate girls? This is a ques- 
tion on which very vague ideas aro generally entertained; and while 
those who know most of prostitutes, confess their ignorance, and are 
anxious to have more infoimation on the subject, others make the most 
exaggerated statements regarding it, asserting that the life of a prostitute 
does not average more than three or four years; all of which state- 
ments, made at random, without statistical knowledge, and intended to 
inspire horror and dread of such a life, are, like all untruths, most perni- 
cious. Duchatelet took great pains to investigate this matter, and the 
results of his valuable inquiries are tho following. In the first place, 
prostitution in most cases is merely a period of transition, or as ho calls it, 
“ a temporary diseaso, ** from which girls recover in from one to three 
years, and then enter again into social life as wives, domestics, needle- 
women, &c. ; and this fact, as he justly observes, is an additional reason 
why every means should be taken to prevent their degradation, physical 
•r moral whilst they follow such courses. Of those who continue fat 
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longer periods to practice the vocation, a limited number amass s n ill 
fortunes, sometimes amounting to £40 or £60 per annum. This success 
is owing to naturally provident and economical habits, which here as else- 
where will make their way. Several of them make considerable sums by 
leading money to«their companions at usurious interest ; which debts, like 
those of honor, are almost always promptly paid. It is especially in the 
prisons that this system is carried on, and among the prisoners there are 
almost always several first-rate bankers. The savings-bank furnisher 
the means, by which some few are enabled to extricate themselves from i 
life of prostitution. Many who have been compelled by want to have re- 
course to such a life, look eagerly forward to the time, when they shall bd 
able to escape from ft. 

It is rarely found that prostitutes leave that particular grade where 
they have made their first debut ; and this is often a reason for t licit 
quitting the calling altogether. The girls, whose elegance and culti- 
vation have gained them a place in the higher ranks of prostitution, 
seldom descend to a lower, unless they be either very stupid, or 
degraded by intemperate and careless habits ; and on the other hand those 
of the lower class seldom rise, for they acquire a coarseness of manner by 
associating with rude aud unpolished companions. There is a great 
rivalry and jealousy between the different orders ; the more elegant ones 
looking down on the others with contempt, aud feeling greatly insulted at 
being confounded with them. 

Some prostitutes change their mode of life by marriage; and Duclia- 
telct tell us, that the dispensary physicians sometimes recognise, in the 
wealthy and fashionable circles, ladies whose character would be destroyed, 
were their past history made known. Several become for a time kept-mis- 
tresses, and live with some one as man aud wife ; and it is very common 
for those of the humbler class thus to attach themselves to some old 
labourer or mechanic, whether widower or bachelor, whom they live with 
and tend, and at whoso death they are sometimes forced again to betake 
themselves to their old calling. Others enter on a business of their own, 
and become washerwomen, marchandes do toilettes, «fcc. ; in the practice 
of which they still continue to have intimacy with one or two favourite 
lovers, aud also aid prostitution by trying to win over to it as mmy 
ro’iuits as they can, for which they receive rewards from tho houso- 
laistresses. Others become domestics uni duenuas in the tolerated 
houses ; while a few are enabled by tho portion thoy have amassed, to 
become mistresses in these establishments. 

Duchatelet, besides the above details, endeavoured to obtain statistical 
information, as to the proportion cut off by death, and at what periods ol 
life ; but he could uob got satisfactory information on this point. How- 
ever he learned that several die in hospital from premature decay, brought 
on by excossive intemperance, and inveterato syphilitic diseases. We 
have seen above that a considerable number, averaging 21 per annum, 
are brought to the Salpetriere as insaui. We may readily believe that 
where the causes of disease are so numerous, as in the life of the pros- 
titutes, intemperate, reckless, passionate, improvident, and exposed tc 
eontagion as they are many evils must result ; but even t^ken at tbflit 
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worst, they are not nearly so bad, as prejudiced writers wculd hare ns 
believe: nay, when we compare the life of the prostitute with that of 
almost any other class of women among us, it will be fouud, as Mr. 
Acton says, probably quite as healthy. 

The foregoing facts must be taken as drawn from l)u£bate)et’s descrip* 
lion, and therefore applying chiefly to Palis. 1 am afraid that the lot 
of prostitutes, or their chance of escaping from their mode of life, is not 
nearly so good in this couutry, where they are viewed with so much 
more harshness and contempt; and where the poverty and difficulty of 
getting an honest livelihood, which of all secondary causes operates most 
to drive women into, and to keep them in, prostitution, are so much 
greater than in France. In our smaller towns especially, where pros- 
titution is persecuted as much as pusMble; where its haunts are illegal ; 
and where a hard and puritanical morality holds itself aloof from all 
sympathy with these unfortunate girls, as- if their very sight were a 
pollution, there are far fewer avenues of hope fur the friendless ones ; and 
they, feeling their bitter degradation, drink to excess to drown their 
misery ; and so draw ruin uii themselves, and on the rest of society, by 
spreading throughout the land a taste for drunken pleasures, which is 
the disgrace of our couutry, and especially of Scotland, the stronghold oi 
puritauism. 

In London, however, from the size of the town and the minor austerity 
of the sexual code compared with the provinces, the ultimate fate of these 
girls seems very similar to what it is in Paris ; and is for the most part 
far more favourable than is generally supposed. Air. Acton says “ I have 
every reason to suppose that by far the majority of them soon cease t n 
have promiscuous intercourse, and return to a more or less regular course 
cf life.” He says again “ One thing is certain, that before a prostitute 
has carried on her trade four years, she becomes thoroughly disgusted with 
it. She then abandons it, settles, and is amalgamated with the poorer 
classes of society ; or becomes a married woman, after living in a state 
of concubiuage with her husband. The better class of prostitutes becqme 
the wives of the mechanic, the clerk, and the petty tradesman ; and as 
they are frequently barren, or have only few.chiidreu, there is reason to 
believe they live in a comparative state of atflucnce, unknown to many 
virtuous women burdened with families.*’ 

What then are the views to bo entertained, and the remedies to be 
adopted for prostitution, — that mighty fact, which occupies so large and 
important a place in the history of human society, spreading over all the 
world, and flourishing from the remotest antiquity ? Is this a question, 
from which either man or woman, whp would be thought a moralist, or 
a lover of their race, can submit to be held aloof by any effeminate scru- 

C les, which divide the conventional heart from sympathy with its fellow* 
eings ? No ; it is one, which claims the most earnest consideration from 
afall ; and as it includes one of the modes, in which the workings of the 
mighty instinct of sexual love are manifested, it is full of the deepest 
interest to those, who desire to attain to a satisfactory solution of the 
great sexual problems * which, at the present day, are by far the meat 
important o* ilL 
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Prostitution is a singular phenomenon. The fact that women should 
make it a trade to sell their persons, and those delightful intimacies o< 
sex, which in our poetical ideals have been hallowed by so lofty an enthu- 
siasm, for a pricq other than love, aud mutual happiness ; this fact is a 
very extraordinary one, and points to some fundamental difference in the 
position of the sexes. Why should women be less willing than men to 
taste of the joys of love, even although forbidden ? The answer is to be 
found chiefly in the different sexual conditions of the two. Sexual inter- 
coarse entails on man no momentous physical consequences ; a moderate 
indulgence gives him pleasures unmixed with pains, gratifying liis passions, 
aud giving new vigour to his frame. But woman has a widely different 
lot assigned to her ; sexual intercourse has in her eyes a much more 
serious import, seeing that thereby she becomes subject to bear a tedious 
burden, and to undergo physical trials and sufferings, which the sus- 
taining feelings of love, and the prospect of a happy and honored mother- 
iiood, can alone enable her to bear with peaceful mind. But when these 
consolations are denied her, when the anxious period of pregnancy has to 
be passed in fears and regrets, solaced only by stolen interviews with bee 
lover, to whom she clings as to her ouly support, and when the infant, 
whose arrival should have been tho end of her sufferings, seems* hut the 
beginning of her greatest degradation ; then it is no wonder that womea 
should shrink from pleasures, which may entail on them so much misery, 
while man, as long as ho can himself escape scatheless, thinks little of 
his companion s future lot, and is content to leave all the shame and dis- 
grace on her shoulders. lie therefore pays her well for the risk she 
runs ; and as he has engrossed all the occupations by which a livelihood 
can be made, while she has only her person wherewith to purchase 
escape from want, the bargain is readily struck. 

Then come the days of hollowness and deceit, of feigned delights and 
counterfeited passions, of momentary transports, succeeded by the loath- 
ing of satiety, or the gnawings of self-reproach, for love cannot be thus 
insulted with impunity ; the destructive vice of intoxication to drown care 
and conscience, aud the degradation iu the eyes of the world, the crown 
of their sorrows. This iS a melancholy, but in many respects a true 
picture of the life of the prostitute, a most unnatural aud wretched 
one. What tnen has made it so necessary a part of our society ? W) .*< 
are the great causes, which lead to it ‘i For it is only by discovering a 4 
removing these, not by wrathful denunciations, or impotent avoidance ot 
the subject, that we will bo able to bring about a more 'atural state of 
things. Duchatelet and other writers take pains to show us the. different 
ways, in which girls are led to adopt such a mode of life ; as for example 
the vices, ignorance, and harshness of their parents, want of education, 
wilfulness, and unbridled passlous ; the corruptions of large towns with 
their bands of seducers, procuresses, &c ; and above all others, poverty 
tout they do not advert to that great cause, which is at the root of all the 
rest, and which will continue, throughout all ages, to briug men and 
Women ever closer together, namely, the necessity of sexual inicrtturH , 
on which I have laid so much stress before. Tile sexual passions must 
always cause an immense amount of unmarried intercourse, and when 
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the moral code is harsh, especially towards woman, and it is difficult lot 
a woman to support herself by honorable means, such intercourse will 
assume the degraded character of prostitution. Thus the necessity 01 
sexual gratifications, and the difficulties opposing marriage, (which dlffi* 
cutties, as will be shown presently, spring from the law of population) aided 
by female poverty, and harsh moral views towards woman, are the great 
cause of this evil. The natural passions, which irresistibly urge tin 
youth of both sexes to the pleasures of love, cannot be so restrained ; and 
every moral and social obstacle, which has been opposed to this primary 
want of our being, must eventually yield, however much misery they may 
still cause by blindly impeding the tide, which cannot be suppressed. 

In what light then is prostitution to be regarded, whort we take into 
consideration the great primary necessity of sexual intercourse? It 
should be regarded as a valuable temporary ‘substitute for a better state 
of things. It is greatly preferable to no sexual intercourse at all, with- 
out which, as has been shown, every man and woman must lead a most 
unnatural life. Therefore the deep gratitude of mankind, instead of their 
scorn, is due, and will be given in future times, to those unfortunato 
females^ who have suffered in the cause of our sexual nature. It is true 
that by doing so they have become degraded, have iu many cases lost all 
love of mankind, by whom they were treated worse than dogs, have 
ruined their constitutions by intemperance, have been consumed by 
evil and unnatural passions ; all of this, and more, have they done, 
but whose is the blame ? Not theirs, the unhappy victims of our natu- 
ral sexual difficulties, and of a hollow and inconsiderate moral code ; but 
rather of us, their fellow-beings, whose unjust harshness and neglect have 
allowed them to sink so low. Surely, surely, we too have suffered, and 
still shall suffer bitterly for their degradation. 

The mode of preventing prostitution, is to use every endeavour by the 
different training of the female sox, and by the precautions against over- 
population, to eu ible women tc gain a livelihood readily for themselves, 
aud not be dependent on man for th :ir support, or obliged to make a 
barter of their love— the only marketable commodity, on which the poor- 
est women among us have to rely ; and also, and above all, to supply 
the inevitable want of sexual intercourse, on which prostitution essentially 
depends, in another and better manner. Unless this latter object can be 
achieved, the prevention of prostitution is a mere delusion and imprac- 
ticable dream, of those who know so little of nature, as to imagine that 
her laws and her instincts can be forcibly suppressed. Sexual pleasures 
must be had at any price ; and if they be not obtainable honorably and 
for love, they will be bought with money and degradation. 

fly these means (the fuller consideration of which, along with other 
questions, I reserve to a subsequent page), I earnestly believe and hope, 
prostitution with all its evils will ultimately be eradicated from our 
society; though long will be the struggle, and patient and enduring 
must those be, who seek to see such a reformation effected. But in the 
mean time as long as it continues among us, another groat part of our 
duty should be, to raiso as much as possible the unfortunate girls, who 
•offered so deeply, as martyrs to the semal passions. For thi% 
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reverence is the most essential means; reverence for them, as fur all 
other human beings; any of whom, in their wonder and mystery, as 
much transcend any conception of the scorner, as his own real being 
docs his self-consciousness. Reverence should be pAid to themielves, 
to their actions, to their feelings; instead of neglecting, or reviling them, 
as the world has hitherto done, they should be made an object of the 
greatest solicitude, as well to their own s«*x as to ours. The legal res- 
trictions, those flagrant injustices towards women, should be removed ; 
and man and woman should share alike in any verdict, moral or legal, 
passed upon unmarried lovo. What this verdict should be, I will 
examine more fully hereafter. 

We shall find that if we love and reverence these girls, (at the same 
time that we endeavour totally to remove from our society the fearful 
evil of prostitution,) they will love and reverence, us, and on no other 
consideration. If society enfold them in her bosom, they will soon 
learn gratefully to repay her love; but if she continue to spurn them, 
her punishment and sufferings will be no less than theirs. Her un- 
natural treatment has made them so degraded; and from that degra- 
dation only her repentant love and reverence will uplift them. 

[Since the passing of the Contagious Diseases Act in 1806, a system essentially 
similar to the French, ami consIMitig in the registration and periolieal examination 
of prostitutes, and their compulsory detention in hospital it diseased, has been intro- 
duced in several towns of this country. These measures are so unjust in applying to 
women only, are such an interference with the rights and liberties of the sex, and have 
«o many degrading influences attending them, that they have roused the most intense 
host lity. Their etticacy too in preventing disease Jms been deputed, and does not 
aecm on the whole to bo so very satisfactory, especially in largo towns, in which, 
besides the registered women, there are always a much greater number ot others who 
practise prostitution in a secret or clandestine manner; thus in Palis, where the 
system has been in operation nearly from the beginning of the century, M. Mauriac, 
surgeon to the Midi Hospital, estimates that about ft ,000 new cases ot syphilis occur 
annually. Hut though strongly opposed to tiie.se Acts, 1 think it is of the utmost 
importance that Government should take measures to eradicate syphilis, and to 
prevent individuals from spreading it. It seems to me that this might be done by other 
means, without injustice and without departing from the ordinary principles of legisla- 
tion. If, as has been proposed by several writers, and among others by Mr. Berkeley 
Hill in his excellent work on Venereal Diseases, the communication of syphilis were 
made a punishable offence in either sex ; and if, as has also been proposed, every case 
of syphilis and of other contagious diseases, such as small-pox, scarlet fever, etc., were 
reported by the medical attendant to the D.stnct Officer ot Health, so that means might 
he taken to inquire into its origin and prevent its spreading, 1 believe that this would 
bo found in 1 ho long run a more effectual preventive. It is far easier to trace the 
origin of syphilis than of other contagious disorders, such as small-pox, scarlet fever, 
or typhus. A man generally knows perfectly well from what woman he got the 
disease, and a woman often knows the man who lntectod her, though not, of course, 
where much promiscuous intercourse is indulged in. Surely this eminent traceability 
of syphilis should be the key to its prevention by the State. Moreover, every patient 
with syphilis who wishos to enter hospital, should be at once admitted and encouraged 
by kind treatment to remain till cured ; and especially women of the town, who by 
the numbers they consort with, and by having thus to mukc thoir living, are far the 
most dangerous agents in spreading tho disease. One great difficulty in preventing 
syphilis arisen from the length of time its contagiousness lasts, which is now known to 
be about eighteen months or two years, owing to the infectious nature of the 
secondary symptoms. But still these difficulties might be overcome by persevering 
efforts. Syphilis never arises but from contagion ; no one need give it to another 
unless he or the chooses to do so ; and the knowledge of this, rightly used and deeply 
felt throng horn •ociety, should lead In time to the total aud final extirpation of this 
terrible disease. \I76 .j 
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thus given a short description of the existing evils of the sex* 
nal world, nod eudeavourod to convey some slight idea of the awful and 
widely spread miseries arising from sexual abstinence and abuse, and from 
venereal disease, in both sexes ; I now proceed to the second great divi- 
sion of this subject, namely, the great natural diJHcv.lty, that opposes the 
normal and sufficient exercise of the genital organs, which we have seen 
to be so indispensable to the health and virtue of mankind. This arises 
from the Principle (or law ) of population, , fo wonderfully explained bj 
Mr. Malthus ; and after him by many of the first political economists, 
among others by Mr. Stuart Mill. This is a subject whose extreme im- 
portance cannot be over estimated. It may bo called the question of the 
age, for upon it, as Mr. Malthus and Mr. Mill have shown, depend the 
grand problems which aro at present convulsing society ; the wages o! 
labour, poverty and wealth, dec. Upon it depends moreover, the greatest 
proport'nn of the seraai diseases and miseries, of which I have spoken, and 
which can neither be understood nor remedied except by reference to 
their grand cause. The usual mode of treating of these evils, whether in 
medical or moral works, where they are *sat traced to this cause, can liava 
no satisfactory result. 

Notwithstanding the paramount importance of the law of population, it 
is scarcely at ail generally understood, in spite of the unanswerable rea- 
sonings of Mr. Malthus (add they are as conclusive as a problem ot 
Euclid), in spite of the exertions of Mr. Mill and others, to show that at- 
tention to this law can alone enable mankind to solve the social problems, 
or to emerge from the miserable abyss ol' poverty, in which the greatei 
part of our race is at present sunk, the subject is practically ignored, and 
there is notone mau in thousands among those who reason on these 
questions, who pays any heed to it. We have still organizations of indus 
try, socialism Christian or unchristian, change in the government, nationa 
education, charitable institutions, &c., vaunted as the great remedies fou 
poverty, low wages, and social embarrasments ; but there is not one eft 
these which has any real or direct power in the matter, or that whet 
tried by the principle of population can bear a moment’s scrutiny as a 
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54;. tt it bus s great work was written li tty years .ig.*, *nd L«& rea- 
jonings still sUud impreguable, lor truth cannot bo overthrown. What 
then is the reason that these vital truths have made so little impression, 
that a knowledge of them is confined to a few of the most en lighter? 
minds, and thus, they have had little practical effect on iedi visual cot 
duct ? 

There aro two great reasons for this. The first is, that the subject is? 
sexual one, and like all similar subjects, has been prevented from being 
openly discussod by the feelings of morbid delicacy, to the inevitable ram 
of mankind. 

The second is, that the remedies which Mr. Mai thus suggested were, 
l believe, as erroneous and unhealthy as his principle of population was 
undeniable ; and the impracticability of the former led to the neglect of the 
latter. Most pcoplo know nothing of Mr. Malthuss views, except from 
Mine casual allusion to them by those, wlto probably have not read them, 
and certainly have not understood their narainouut importance. But 
without a knowledge of tn ' views, and in tact without their being taken 
as an axiom in all our reas* mgs, it is utterly in vain to approach the 
great social problems. 

I do not know any work so important to iho htppiuess of mankind a» 
present as that of Mr. Malthus. It alone explains the real cause of the 
fearful evils both in the economical and sexual world: of poverty, hard 
work, aiul early death, on the one hand, and of sexual abstinence^ self- 
abuse, and prostitution mi th^ other ; of tkemnltiform miseries, which aro 
breaking the hearts and paralysing the arms of so many h'yriads among 
us, and making the philanthropist despair. What can be done by any 
effort to benefit mankind : how can disease be prevented or happiue-» 
promoted, while poverty exists? Poverty is the fountain-head of evil* 
Innumerable. Crime, disease, prostitution, ignorance, drunkenness, and 
all imaginable miseries spring from it in ondless exuberance : a|| d wlul»* 
poverty continues, every one must feel, that all efforts at social improve- 
ment will bo of little avail. 

Now what Laenuec did for chest disease, what M. ^allemand did for 
the diseases of the male generative orcans. what Newton did for the law ol 
gravitation — that has Mr. Malthus done lor poverty. He has shown iti 
nature and its oulv important cause ; and in so doing, has conferred a boon 
upon mankind, which cannot be sufficiently valued. To know the cause 
*f any evil is for man, but the preparatory step to devising a remedy : aud 
although, till Mr. Malthus showed the cause of poverty, it was not pos* 
Bible for society to escape from this, its greatest evil; I firmly believe 
that, by the knowledge he has giveu us, the evil is no longer irremediable, 
and that we will, by persevering and combined social efforts, ultimately b« 
freed from it. 

As Mr. Malthus’s celebrated essay is not very easily procurablo by 
every one, and as there aro no truths, which dcsorve to be more universe 
ally known and deeply felt by all of us, than those which he explains, 1 
shall give here a short sketch of his work; using in most places thf 
author's own words. 

I ftutreat the reader to study it carefully, and to make himself tluvroughlf 
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caaiter of the great law which it explains. By doing so, he will obtain A 
deeper insight into the complex problems of human society, the real diflU 
culties with which our race has to contend, and the true cause of the evil* 
nisling among us, than if he studied every other branch whatsoever, of 
moral and political science, and omitted this; as is so frequently dohe. 
lie will learn the profound errors on poverty and its remedies, which are 
still so prevalent ; will be enabled to see through the fallacies on these 
tubjects, which he will hear every day in conversation, from the pulpit, or 
the platform, or read in the pages of our newspapers, and other publica- 
tions, — the very same fallacies, which Mr. Malthus so unanswerably ex- 
posed, but which are still widely, nay, almost universally spread, not only 
in this country, hut on the continent ; and will perceive the utter useless- 
ness and superficiality of the usual discussions on poverty and low wage*, 
and of the common routine practice of statesmanship, which tacitly 
ignore the real law of population and wages, “not,” as Mr. Mill eay% 
"m if it could b« lefutod, but as if it did not ewit.*’ 
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" In an Inquiry concerning the improvement of society, the mode oi 
tonducting the subject which naturally presents itself is 

1st.— To investigate the causes, that have hitherto impeded the pro- 
gress of mankind towards happiness ; 

2nd. — To examine the probability of the total or partial removal of 
theso causes in future. 

Tp enter fully into this question, and to enumerate all the causes, 
that have hitherto iufluenced human improvement, would be much be- 
youd the power of an individual. The principal object of the present 
essay is to examine the effects of one great cause, intimately united with 
the very nature of man ; which, though it has beeu constantly and power- 
fully operating since the commencement of society, has been little noticed 
oy the writers, who have treated this subiect. The facts, which establish 
the existence of this cause, have indeed beeu repeatedly stated and acknow- 
ledged ; but its natural aud necessary effects have beeu almost wholly over- 
looked; though probably among effects may be reckoned a very conside- 
abJe portion of that vice and misery, and of that unequal distribution ef 
the bounties of nature, which it has been the unceasing object of the eu* 
lightened philanthropist iu all ages to correct. % 

Tho cause to which I allude, is - he constant tendency in all animated 
life, to increase beyond the nourishment prepared for it. 

It is observed by Jranklin, that there is no bound to the prolific 
Mature of plants or animals, but what is made by their crowding and 
interfering with each other’s means of subsistence. Were the face of the 
earth, lie says, vacant of other plants, it might be gradually sowed and 
overspread with one kind only, as for instance, with fennel; and were it 
empty of other inhabitants, it might, in a few ages, bo reSeuished from 
•no nation only, as for instance, with Englishmen 
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This is Tncontrovertibly trae. Through the animal and vegetable king* 
dom nature has scattered the seeds of life abroad, with the most profuse 
and liberal hand ; but has been comparatively sparing in the room and 
nourishment necessary to rear them. The germs of existence contained in 
this earth, if they could freely derelope themselves, would fill millions of 
worlds in the course of a few thousand years. Necessity, that imperious 
all-pervading law of nature, restrains them within the prescribed bounds. 
The races of plants and of animals shrink under this great restrictive 
law ; and man cannot by any efforts of reason escape from it. 

In plants and irrational animals the view of the subject is simple. 
They are all impelled by a powerful instinct to the increase of their 
species ; and this instinct is interrupted by no doubts about providing 
for their offspring. Wherever therefore there is liberty, the power of 
increase is exerted ; anu the superabundant effects are repressed after- 
wards, by want of room and nourishment. 

The effects of this check upon mau are more complicated. Impelled 
to the increase of his species by an equally powerful instinct, reason inter- 
rupts his career, and asks him, whether he may not bring beings into the 
world, for whom he cannot provide the means of support. If he attend 
to this natural suggestion, tho restriction too frequently produces vice. If 
ho hear it not, the human race will be constantly endeavouring to 
increase beyond the means of subsistence. Hut as, by the law of our 
nature, which makes food necessary to tho life of man, population can 
never actually increase beyond the lowest nourishment capable of sup- 
porting it, a strong check on population, from the difficulty of acquiring 
food, must be constantly in operation. This difficulty must fall some- 
where, and must necessarily be felt severely in some or other of the 
various forms of misery, or the fear of misery, by a large portion of 
mankind. * 

That population has this constant tendency to increase beyond tho 
means of subsistence, and that it is kept to its necessary level by these 
causes, will sufficiently appear from a review of tho different states of 
society, in which man has existed. Hut let us first endeavour to ascer- 
tain, what would be the natural increase ot population, if left to exert 
itself with perfect freedom : and what might be expected to be the rate of 
iucrease in the productions of the earth, under the most favourable cir- 
cumtances of human industry. 

It will be allowed that no country has hitherto been known, where 
the manners were so pure and simple, and the means of subsistence so 
abundant, that no checks whatever have existed to early marriages, from 
the difficulty of providing for a family, and that no waste of the human 
•pedes has been occasioned by vicious customs, by towns, by unhealthy 
occupations, or too severe labour. Consequently, in we state that we 
have yet known, has the power of population been left to exert itself with 
perfect freedom. 

In the northern States of America, where the means of subsistence 
save been more ample, the manners of the people more pure, and tho 
•hecks to early marriages fewer, than in any of the modern States of 

uropc, the population has found to double itself, for above a century 
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and a hall successively, in less than in each period of Iwinty-fiTe jean. 
Ye t even during these periods, in some of the towns, the deaths exceeded 
the births; a circumstance that clearly proves that in those parts of the 
country which supplied this deficiency, the increase must have been much 
more rapid than the general average. 

In the back settlements, where the sole employment is agriculture, and 
vicious customs and unwholesome occupations are little known, the popu- 
lation has been found to double itself in fifteen years. Even this extra- 
ordinary rate of increase is probably short of the utmost power of popula- 
tion. Sir William Petty supposes a doubling possible in so short a time 
as ten years. 

But to be perfectly sure, that we are far with ; » the truth, we will take 
the slowest of these rates of increase — a rate, in which all concurring 
testimonies agree, and which has been repeatedly ascertained to be from 
procreation only. 

It may safely be pronounced therefore, that population, when unchecked, 
goes on doubling itself every twenty-fivo years, or increases in a geomet- 
rical ratio. * 

* That population liaa the power, under favourable circumstances, ol *ou 
itsolf in twenty-five years by procreation alone, is so extremely importa 
proposition— being the very foundation of the Malthusian arguments— that 
seems advisable to show hero more fully the statistical foots on whioh it rests. 
Those, are furnished especially by the Census Returns of the United States, 
which have been published every ton years since 1790, and are therefore of a 
later date than the first publication of the Essay ou Population (in 1798). The 
results aro given in the following extract from an articlo on ** Population ” in the 
Ehicydopadia BrUannicct, which was written some years later by Mr. Mai thus:— 

“ In the country to whioh we should naturally turn our eyes for an exemplifica- 
tion of the most rapid rate of increase, there have been four enumerations of the 
people, each at the period of ten years ; and though the estimates ol the increase 
of population in the North American colonies at earlier periods were of sufficient 
authority, iu the absence of more certain documents, to warrant most important 
inferences, yot as we now possess such documents, and as the period they involve 
is of sufficient length to establish the point in question, it is no longer neoessary 
to refer to earlier times. According to a regular census, made by order of Congress 
in 1790, which there is every reason to think is essentially oorrect, the whit* 
population of tho United Staton was found to be 3,164,148. By a similar census 
iu 1800, it was found to have increased to 4,312,841. It had increased then during 
the ten years from 1790 to 1800 at a rato equal to 36.3 per cent., a rate whioh, if 
continued, would double the population in 22 years 4$ months. According to a 
third census in 1810, the white population was found to be 5,862,092, which, com- 
pared with tlie population of 1800, gives an increase in the second ten years .at 
the rate of nearly 36 per cent, whioh, if continued, would double the population 
in 22& years. According to the fourth census in 1820, tho white population waa 
found to be 7,861,710, which, compared with ih* population of 1810, give* a 
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The rate according fo which the productions of the earth may be §up* 
posed to increase, it will not be so easy to determine. Of this, however, 

increase in the third ten years at a rate per cunt, of 31.1, d’uiob, i! continued, 
wo .Id double the population in 23 years 7 months. If we compare the period of 
doubling according to the rate of increase in the most unfavorable ten years of 
this series, with 25 years, ws shall find the difference such as fully to oorer all 
tne increase of population which would have taken place fr jm immigration. 

** It appears ^xira a reference to the moat authentic documents which cau be 
collected on both sides of tho Atlantic, that the emigration to the United States 
during the last twenty-five years, falls decidedly short of aa average of 10,000 a 
year. Dr. Seybert, the best authority on the other side of the water, states that, 
from 1790 to 1810, it could not have been so much as 6,000 a year. Our official 
accounts of the number of emigrants to the United States from Engluud, Ireland, 
and Scotland, during the ten years from 1812 to 1821 inclusive, give an average of 
lees than 7,000, although the period includes the extraordinary years 1817 and 
1818, in which the emigrations to the United States were much greater than they 
were ever known to be before or since. The official American accounts, as far as 
they go, which are mlyfbr two years from the 8 th September 1819, tend to 
confirm this average ; and allowing fully for the emigrants from other European 
countries, the general average will still bo under the 10,000. 

** Altogether then, we can hardly err in defect, if wo allow 10,000 a year for the 
average increase from emigration during the 25 years from 1795 to 1820 j and 
applying this number to the slowest period of increase, when the rate was such as 
to double the population in 23 years 7 months, it may bo easily calculated that in 
‘die additional year and five months, a population ^ r 6,362,000 would have increased 
to an amount much more than sufficient to covor an annual emigration of 10,000 
I >ersons, with the increase from them at the same rate. Snch an increase from 
them, however, would not take place. It appears from nn account in the National 
Calendar of the United States for the year 1821, that of the 7,001 persons arrived 
In America from the 30th September 1819 to the 30th September 1820, 1,969 only 
were females, and the rest, 5,042, wore males ; a proportl in which, if it approaches 
towards representing the averago, must very greatly redueo the number from which 
auy increase ought to be calculated. If, howevor, we omit those considerations, if 
we suppose a yearly emigration from Europe to America of 10.000 persons for th 0 
25 years from 1796 to 1820, tho greatest part of which time Europe was involved in 
a most extensive scone of warfare, requiring all its population ; and further, if wo 
allow for at: incroase of all the emigrants during the whole period, at the fullest 
rate, the rerunning nurabor will still be sr^fioient to show a doubling of the 
population in leas than 25 years. Tho white population of 1790 was 3,164,143. 
This population, according to tho rate at which it was increasing, would have 
amounted to about 3,G?4,I09 in 1795 { and supposing it to have just doublod iu li 
in the 25 yoars from 1795 to 1820, the population in 182 1 would have been 7,388,200., 
But tho actual white population of 1820 appears, by tho cousus then takou, to be 
7,861,710, showing an excess of 473,510* whereas «w emigration of 10,000 peraooi 
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■re may be perfectly certain, that the ratio of their increase must be 
totally of a different nature, from the ratio of the increase of population. 
Man is necesf arily confined in room. When all the fertile land has beer 
occupied, the yearly increase of food must depend upon the melioration 01 
the land already in possession. This is a stream, which from the nature 
of all soils, instead of increasing, must be gradually diminishing. But 
population, could it be supplied with food, would go on with unexhausted 
rigour ; and the increase of one period would furnish the power of a 
greater increase the next, and this without any limit. 

From the accounts we have of China and Japan, it may be fairly 
doubted, whether the best directed efforts of human industry could double 
the produce of these countries, even once, in auy number of years. There 
are many , parts of the globe, indeed, hitherto uncultivated, and almost 
unoccupied; but the right of exterminating, or driving into a corner, 
where they must starve, even the inhabitants of these thinly peopled re- 
gions, will be questioned in a moral view. The process of improving 
their minds, and directing their industry, would necessarily be slow ; and 
during this time, as population would regularly keep pace with the in- 
creasing produce, it would rarely happen that a greatdegree of knowledgt 
and industry would have to operate at once upon rich and unappro- 
priated soil. Even when this might take place, as it does sometimes in 
new colonies, a geometrical ratio increases with such extraordinary 
rapidity, that the advantage could not last long. If America continue 
increasing, which she certainly will do, though not with the same rapid- 
ity as formerly, the Indians will be driven further and further back into 
the conutry, till the whole race is ultimately exterminated. 

Europe is by no means so fully peopled as it might be. In Europe 
there i« the fairest chance, that human industry may receive its best 
direction. The science of agriculture has been Liuch studied in England 


annually with an Increase from them at 8 per cent., a rate which would double a 
population in loss than 24 years, would oniy amount to 364,592. 

*' If to these proofs of the rapid increase of population, which has actually taker 
place, we add the consideration that this rate of increase is an average applying te 
a most extensive territory, some parts of which are known to be unhoalthy ; that 
some of the towns in the United States are now large ; that many of the in- 
habitants must be engaged in unwholesome occupations and exposed to many of 
those ohecks to increase which prevail in other countries ; and further, that hi 
the western territories, where those ohooks do not ooour, the rate of increase is 
beyond comparison greater than the general average, after making the fullest 
allowance for immigration ; it must appear oert iiu that tho rata at whioh the 
population of the whole of the Un$jfr£ has actually increoaod for the las 

80 years, must fall very decidedly short of the actual capacity of mankind U 
Increase under the most favourable circumstances.” 

From these and other facts Mr. Malthus draws the conclusion : “It may be 
•sfely asserted, therefore, that population, when unchecked, increases In a geo 
metrics! progression of suoh s nature ss to double itself every twenty-five yearn" ^ 
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and Scotland ; and there is still a great portion of uncultivated land in 
these countries. Let us consider at what rate tne produce of this island 
might be supposed to increase, under circumstances the most favourable 
to improvement. • 

If it be allowed, that by the best possible policy, and great encourage^ 
ments to agriculture, the average produce of the island could be doubled 
in the first twenty-five years, it will be allowing probably a greater 
increase than could with reason be expected. 

In the next twenty-five years it is impossible to suppose, that the 
roduce could be quadrupled. It would be contrary to all our knowledge 
of the properties of land. That we may be the better able to compare 
the increase of population and food, let us make a supposition, which is 
tlearly more favourable to the power of production in the earth, than any 
experience we have had of its qualities will warrant. 

Let us suppose that the yearly additions which might be made to the 
former average produce, instead of decreasing, which they certainly 
vould do, were to remain the same ; and that tbe produce of this island 
night be increased every twenty-five years, by a quantity equal to what 
it at present produces. Tbe most enthusiastic speculator cannot suppose 
a greater increase than this. In a few centuries, it would make every 
acre of land in the island like a garden. 

It may be fairly pronounced therefore, that considering the present 
average state of the earth, the means of subsistence, under circumstance? 
the most favourable to human industry, could not possibly be made to 
increase faster than in an arithmetical ratio. 

The necessary effects of these two different rates of increase, when 
brought together, will be very striking. Taking the whole earth, emi- 
gration would of course be excluded ; and while the human race would 
increase as the numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, subsistence 
would only increase at the rate of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

In this supposition, no limits whatever are placed to the produce of the 
sarth. It may increase for ever, and be greater than any assignable 
quantity ; yet still the power of population, being in every period so much 
superior, the increase of the human species can only be kept down to tbe 
level of the mean* of subsistence, by the constant operation of the strong 
law of necessity, acting as a check upon the greater power. 

I shall now speak of the general checks to population, and the mode ol 
their operation. 

The nltimate check to population, from the above considerations, ap- 
pears to be a want of food, arising necessarily from the different ratios 
according to which population and food increase. But this ultimate check 
is never the immediate check, except in cases of actual famine. 

The immediate check may be stated to consist in all those customs, and 
all those diseases, which seem to be generated by a scarcity of the means 
of subsistence ; and all those causes, independent of this scarcity, whethet 
of a moral or physical nature, which tend prematurely to weaken and 
destroy the human frame. 

These checks to population, which are constantly operating with more 
or less force in every society, and keep down the number to the level 
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>f the means of subsistence, may be classed under two general heads, tbt 
preventive and the positive checks. 

The preventive check, as far as it is voluntary, is peculiar to man, 
and arises from that distinctive superiority in his reasoning faculties 
which enables him to calculate distant consequences. The checks to tha 

i lefinite increase of plants and irrational animals, are all either posU 
e, or, if preventive, involuntary. But man cannot look arcuud Lua and 
3 the distress, which frequently presses on them, who have large 
uilies ; he cannot contemplate his present possessions or earnings, 
licli he now nearly consumes himself, and calculate the amount of each 
are, when with very little addition, they must be divided, perhaps 
long seven or eight, without feeling a doubt whether, if he follow the 
nt of his inclinations, he may be able to support the offspring, which 
fhe will probably bring into the world. 

I In a state of equality, if such can exist, this would he the simple ques 
lion. In the present state of society other considerations occur. Will 
4ienot lower his rank in life, and be obliged to give up in great measure 
hk former habits ? Docs any mode of employment present itself by which 
}ie may reasonably hope to maintain a family? Will he not at any rate 
ubject himself to greater difficulties, and more severe labour, than in his 
tingle state? Will he not be unable to transmit to his children the same 
dvantages of education, that he himself possessed ? Does he even feci 
Dcure that, should he have a large family his utmost exertions can 
t are them from rags and squalid poverty and may he not be reduced to 
1 he grating necessity of forfeiting his rpaidence, and of being obliged 
|> the sparing hand of charity for support 

| These considerations are calculated tr. prevent, and certainly do prevent 
I great number of persons in all civilized nations, from pursuing the dic- 
tates of nature in an early attachment to one woman. 

| If this restraint do not produce vice, it is undoubtedly the least evil, 
ihat can arise from the principle of population. Considered as a restraint 
'On a strong natural inclination, it must be allowed to produce a certain 
^degree of temporary unhappiness ; but evidently slight, compared with 
^he evils, which result from auy of the other checks to population ; and 
merely of the same nature, as many other sacrifices of temporary to per- 
manent gratification, which it is the business of a moral agent continually 
to make. 

Wheu this restraint produces vice, the evils which follow, are but too 
conspicuous. A promiscuous intercourse to such a degreo as to prevent 
the birth of children, seems to lower in a most marked manner the dig 
uity of the human character. It cannot be without its effect on men, 
and nothing can be more obvious than its tcudency to degrade the female 
character. Add to which, that among thoso unfortunate finales, with 
which all great towns abound, more real distress and aggravated misery 
are perhaps to be found, than in any other department of human life. 

The positive checks to population arc extremely various, and include 
every cause, whether arising from vice or misery, which in any degree 
contributes to shorten the natural duration of human life. Under thia 
h§4d therefore may be enumerated all unwholesome occuoati 
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labour, and exposure to the seasons, extreme poverty, bad nursing cl 
ehildren, great towns, excesses of all kinds, the wholo train of diseases 
aud epidemics, wars, plagues, and famines. 

On examining these obstacles to the 1.1 rease of population, which * 
hare classed under tee heads of preventive a rt positive checks, it will 
appear that they are all resolvable into inoral rtstraint , vice, and mmn/. 

Of the preventive checks, the restraint from marriage, which is not 
followed by irregular gratifications, may properly bo termed moral 
restraint. 

Promiscuous intercourse, unnatural passions, adultery, aud improper 
arts to conceal the consequences of irregular connections, are preventive 
checks, that clearly come under the head of vice. 

Of the positive checks, those which appear to arise unavoidably from 
fhe laws of nature, may be called exclusively misery, and those which vie 
obviously bring upon ourselves, sucli as wars, excesses, and many others, 
which it would be in ’our power to avoid, are of a mixed nature. They 
are brought upon us by vice, and their cousequencc is misery. 

The sum of all these preventive and positive checks taken together, 
forms the immediate check to population; and it is evident that in every 
country, where the whole of the procreative power cannot be called into 
action, the preventive aud the positive checks must vary inversely as 
each other; that is, in countries oatunMy unhealthy, or subject to a great 
mortality, from whatever cause it may arise, the preventive check will 
prevail very little. In those countrug on the contrary, which are natu- 
rally healthy, aud where the pr » ivc* check is found to prevail with 
considerable force, the positive check' will prevail very little, or the mor- 
tality be very small. 

In every coun.’ry some of these cbocus are, with more or less force, in 
constant operation ; yet notwithstanding their general prevalence, there 
are few states in which there is not a constant ctlort of the popu- 
lation to increase beyond the means of subsistence. This constant ellort 
as constantly tends to subject the lower classes of society to distress ; and 
to prevent any great permanent melioration of their condition. 

These efforts, in the present state of society, seem to bo produced in the 
following manner. Wo will suppose the means of subsistence iu any 
country just equal to the easy support of its inhabitants. The constant 
effort towards population, which is found to act even in the most vicious 
societies, increases the uumber of people, before the means of subsistence 
are increased. The food therefore, which before supported eleven 
millions, must now be divided among eleven millions aud a-half. The 
poor consequently must live much worse, and many of them bo reduced 
to severe distress. The number of labourers also being above the pro- 
portion of vork in the market, the price of labour must tend to fall, while 
the price of provisions would at the same time tend to rise. The labourer 
thermore must do more work to earn the same as lie did before. During 
this season the discouragements to marriage, and the difficulties ot 
rearing a family are so great, that population is nearly at a stand. ]u 
the meantime the cheapness of labour, the plenty of labourers, and the 
necessity of an increased industry among them, encourage cultivators to 
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employ more labour upon their land, to turn up fresh soil, and te 
manure aud to improve more completely, what is already in tillage ; till 
ultimately the means of subsistence may become iu the same proportion 
to the population# as rt the period from which we set out. The situation 
of the labourer being then again tolerably comfortable, the restraints to 
population are iu some degree loosened ; aud after a short period, the 
ame retrograde and progressive movements with respect to happiness, 
are repeated. 

This sort of oscillation will not probably be obvious to common view 
and it may be difficult even for the most attentive observer to calculate 
its periods. Yet that in the generality of old States some such vibration 
does exist, though in a much less marked, and more irregular manner, 
than I have described it, no reflecting man who considers the subject 
deeply, can well doubt. 

One principal reason why this oscillation has been less remarked than 
m.ght naturally have been expected, is, that tho histories of mankind, 
which we possess, arc in general only histories of the higher classes. 
The science of the history of the poorer orders may be said to be still in 
its infancy, and many of the objects, on which it would be desirable to 
have information, have been either omitted or not stated with sufficient 
accuracy. Among these may be reckoned the proportion of tho number 
of adults to the number of marriages ; the extent to which vicious 
Customs have prevailed in consequence of the restraints upon matrimony ; 
the comparative mortality among the children of the most distressed part 
of the community, and of those who live rather more at their ease ; the 
variations in the real price of labour ; the observable differences in the 
state of the lower classes of society, with respect to ease and happiness, 
at different times during a certain period ; and very accurate registers 
of births, deaths, aud marriages, which are of the utmost importance in 
this subject. 

A faithful history, including such particulars, would tend greatly tc 
elucidate tho manner, in which tho constant check upon population acts; 
and would probably prove the existence of the oscillations that have been 
mentioned; although their periods would necessarily be rendered irre- 
gular from the operation of many interrupting causes ; such as, the 
introduction or failure of certain manufactures, a greater or loss pre- 
valent spirit of agricultural enterprise ; years of plenty, or scarcity ; wars, 
sickly seasons, poor laws, emigration, and other causes of a similar 
nature. 

A circumstance which has perhaps, more than any other, contributed 
to conceal this oscillation from common view, is the difference between 
the nominal and real price of labour. It very rarely happens that the 
(nominal price of labour universally falls, but we well know that it fre- 
quently remains the same, while the price of provisions has been gradually 
rising. This is in effect a real fall in the price of labour, and during 
this period, the condition of the lower classes must be gradually growing 
worse, while the farmers and capitalists are growing rich, from the Teal 
cheapness of labour. 

In savage lift, where there is no Tegular orice of labour it is 
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to be doubted, that similar oscillations take place. When population has 
increased nearly to the utmost limits of the food, all the preventive and 
positive checks will naturaly operate with increased force. Vicious 
habits with respect to the sex will be more general,* the exposing of 
children more frequent, and both the probability and fatality of wan 
and epidemics considerably greater ; and these causes wiil probably con- 
tinue their operation, till the population is sunk below the level of the 
food ; and then the return to comparative plenty will again produce at 
increase, and after a certain period, its futher progress will again be 
by the same causes. 

But without attempting to establish these oscillations m airterdht 
countries, which would evidently require more minute histories than we 
possess, aud whiedithe progress of civilisation naturally tends to counter* 
act, the following propositions are intended to ba proved; 

1st. — Population is necessarily limited by the means of subsistence. 

2nd. — Population invariably increases, when the means of subsistenoi 
increase. 

3rd. —The checks which repress the superior power of population, and 
keep its effects on a level with the means of subsistence, are all resolvable 
into moral restraint, vice, and m.sery. 

The first of these propositions scarcely needs illustration. The second 
and third will be sufficiently established by a review of tho immediate 
checks to population, in the past and present state of society. 

This review will be the subject of the following chapters.” 


in this manner, aftor having explained the great Law of Increase, 
Inherent in the human species, as in all orgauiscu beings; having 
shown as well by general reasoning, us by known facts, that the natu- 
ral ratio of the increase of population is immeasurably greater than 
the usual ratio of the produce of the earth— or, in other words, that 
the increase of all plants and animals, including man, is of necessity 
very greatly limited by the limited size of the earth; having shown 
that it is only in the case of new colonies, such as America, where the 
agricultural skill of civilised man is brought to bear upon fertile un- 
cultivated territory (a case, which is a mere accident in human his- 
tory, of temporary duration, and necessitating moreover, the dispos- 
session and extermination of the native inhabitants) that food can be 
increased at all quickly enough to keep up with the geometrical in- 
crease of which population is naturally capable ; having shown that 
population does increase with extraordinary rapidity in such a case, 
doubling itself every twenty-live years fo* instance in the United States, 
while in all old countries it increases very slowly— Mr. Malthus next 
examines the question, in wHt way is population thus restrained in the 
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latter countries? what are the checks wliirh inane itamnnce Ft sltwly? 
Population cannot be checked except in two ways, either there must be 
fewer children born, or some must die ; and it must be therefore by 
cither or both of these two checks, called by Mr. Malt bus the preventive 
and the positive, that the slow increase f our race in all old countries 
is effected. The modes in which these two checks operate may, he 
says, all bo included trader the three heads of moral restrabU , vict, or 
misery ; and these checks have been operating upon human society ever 
since its origin, and have only been suspended for short intervals in 
the case of new colonies &c. 

This law of population is, it appears to me, by far the most imp . .ri- 
ant of all subjects for the consideration of mankind, and therefore 
1 entreat the reader’s earnest attention to it. It is not like the 
vacillating institutions of man, but is one of the fixed and immutable 
laws of Matuie, which acts upon our race exactly as upon I lie 
humblest plant ; from which no effort of reason can enable the civil- 
ized man any more than the savage to escape, and whose recognition 
has been impeded by the spiritual theories of the supremacy of 
mind over matter. Except in the accidental case of new colonies, 
and other rare and temporary circumstances, where the usual ratio of 
the increase of food is enormously increased, the law is, that if the pre- 
ventive check do uot operate, the positive must : if fewer children be 
not born, the surplus must die prematurely : there must be a rapid suc- 
cession of necessarily short-lived beings to keep up the numbers, one 
generation being pushed oat of existence before its time to make room 
for the next. The less the reproductive powers are restrained, the 
shorter must the general average of life be in the successive generations. 
Their premature death is certain ; it is only the mode of it which is 
unccrtaiu. It may be by famine or by war, by extreme ^poverty and 
slow starvation, or by quick disease ; but in some shape or other it 
must come. Thus it is au enormous error to suppose, as is commonly 
done, that the wars, famines, pestilences, &c., which we read of in his- 
tory, were occasioned mainly by man’s evil passions, or want of in- 
dustrial skill ; they were Driraarilv the effect of the natural sexual 
instincts, and were absolutely inevitable . as lonsr as these were not re- 
strained by foresight. More children having been born than the slow 
Increase of feed could support, they had to be cut off prematurely in 
some way ; ami thus, had war not operated, jwstilence, famine, disease, 
Ac., must have done so. If throe or four times the number of children 
were born Hint could be supported, (a thing which must veiy frequently 
have taken place among uncivilised nations), either three-fourth* 
of them had necessarily to perish in infancy, or in some other way, the 
general average of life had to be reduced to one-fourth of the natural one. 
It is generally thought that abstaining from marriage, sexual vices which 
prevent child-birth, such as prostitution, and premature death are ac- 
cidental and avoidable evils ; but this is the most radical of all errors. 
In all cld countries some one or more of lh.se cheeks to population must 
always operate with immense force ; and they have thus operated in 
all such countries ever siuce the birth of history. Man has only a 
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choioe between them; not, independent of them. Toe more complete 
the positive cheek, in other words the younger the age tit which death 
takes place, the less need is there for the preventive check. On the 
other hand, wherever the positive check operates little, the preventive 
one must operate greatly; a long average of life and few deaths can 
only be procured in any old country by having few births. 

Mr. Malthus next proceeds to examine in what manner the three 
checks, moral restraint, vice, and misery, have operated on mankind in 
the various conditions of human society. To do this he enters into a 
detailed review of nearly all the nations of past aud present times, 
from the rudest savages up to ourselves, tfnd points out how far each 
of these three checks has operated upon them. This review occupies o 
great part of his work, and is full of interest, both from the insight it 
gives us into tho workings of this mighty but unknown law ox human 
destiny, and also from its explanation of the complex problems of 
society in its various stages ; problems which the principle of popuhw 
tion can alone render intelligible. 1 bhull give a short sketch of thifc 
part of Mr. Malthus’s work, begging the reader to supplement it by 
reading the work itself. 

Mr. Malthus first examines the checks to population among savages, 
or those natious which subsist chiefly on the unassisted produce ol 
nature, as, for instance, the natives of Australia, Patagonia, the 
North American Indians, &c. In these the main checks arc similar to 
those in the inferior animals ; namely the jwsitive ones. The prevent- 
ive check, or moral restraint, acts little upon them; they follow 
blindly the promptings of the natural sexual instincts like the iuferioi 
animals, amt tnerefore tne surplus population is cut oil by starvation, 
periodical famines, bloody warfares, Ac. Tho condition of the women 
among savages, moreover, is most miserable, and adverse to the bear- 
ing and nurture of offspring. They are used almost like beasts of bur- 
den; and mothers among the American Indians, have been known to 
destroy their female children to preserve them from such a life. 

With regard to the checks to population in the Islands of the South 
Sea, Mr. Malthus says, “M. ltaynal, speaking of the ancient state of 
the British Isles, and of islanders in general, says, ‘ It is among these 
people that we trace that multitude of singular institutions which 
retard the progress of population. Anthropophagy, the castration of 
males, the iufibulation of females, late marriages, the consecration ot 
virginity, the approbation of celibacy, Ac. These customs, cuused by 
a superabundance of population in islands, kavo been carried to tho 
continents, where philosophers of oiu* days ure still employed in inves- 
tigating the reason of them.* M. Itaynal does not seem to be aware, 
that a Bavage tribe in America surrounded by its enemies, or a civilized 
and populous nation, hemmed in by others in the same state, is in 
many respects circumstanced like the islander. Though the barriora 
to a farther increase of population be not so well defined, and so open 
to common observation on continents, as on islands, yet they still pre- 
sent obstacles which are nearly as insurmountable. There is probably 
•o island yet known, the produce of which could not be forth®** 
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emaed. This is all that can be said of the whole earth. Hut as the 
bounds on population or small islands are so narrow, that every per 
ion must see and acknowledge them, an inquiry into the checks t 
copulation In J,hcin may tend considerably to illustrate the prescu 
Viibjcct. 

If we turn our eyes to the crowded shores of Otaheite and the 
Society Islands, all apprehension of dearth stem at first sight to be 
banished from a country, that is described to be fruitful as the garden 
of the Hcspcridcs. But this first impression would b? immediately 
corrected by a moment’s reflection. Happiness and plenty have alway* 
l>een considered as the most powerful causes of increase. In a delight- 
ful climate where few diseases are known, and the women are con- 
demned to no severe fatigues, why should these causer, not operate with 
a force unparalleled in less favourable regions? Yet, if they did 
where could the population find room and food in such narrow limit A 
Effectual emigration or effectual importation would be utterly exclu- 
ded, from the situation of the islands and the stateof navigation among 
the inhabitants. 

The difficulty here is reduced tc so narrow a compass, is so clear, 
precise, and definite, that we cannot escape from it. It cannot be 
answered in the usual vague and inconsiderate manner, by talking of 
emigration and further cultivation. In the present instance we can- 
not but acknowledge that the one is impossible and the other glst»i«gly 
inadequate. The 1 idlest conviction must stare us in the face, that the 
people on this group ot islands could not continue to double theif 
numbers every twenty-five years; and before we proceed to inquire 
into the state of society among them, we must b^peifeelly certain, that 
unless a perpetual mirado render tne women barren, we shall be aide 
.o trace some very powerful cheeks to population in the habits of tl;v 
people.” 

Those chocks were promiscuous intercourse and infanticide, which 
wore exceedingly common in Otaheite, when first discovered; and wort 
universally practised by the members of the Arreoy societies, which 
Included most of the youth of the upper classes. The same vices wcie 
Very common among the lower classes also ; and it was by these means 
— the positive check— that population was mainly kept down to the 
level of the food ; although their action was not sufficient to prevent » 
very considerable degree of poverty. 

Mr. Malthus next proceeds to the checks to population among pas 
toral and semi-civilized peoples. The nations of the north of Europe, 
who overthrew the Roman Empire, were of this description. Jt has 
puzzled historians to account for the numerous and successive armies 
which they poured down upon Italy and France, and which were so 
often annihilated, before the final triumph ; but tins can be readily ac- 
counted for by the great natural powers of multiplication. They must 
nave increased very rapidly, for their morals, as described by Tacitus, 
were pure, and their life healthy ; and thus their population was con- 
Kantly increasing beyond the means oi subsistence, and numbers ot 
youth were sent forth to gain new regions by the sword. Th« 
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toss of life in these wars was prodigious ; and it was in this way Lh4 
their population was chiefly restrained. 

The checks among the modern pastoral nations, as the Tartars and 
Bedouins, arc chiefly of a similar nature, except thufc there is more 
poverty and faraiue, and less war. In many of the tribes the grinding 
poverty always borders on starvation. (Poverty, famine, and fre- 
quently pestilence, are the inevitable alternatives to war in ail nations, 
where the preventive check to population does not operate. Therefore 
as this chock operates very little among uncivilized nations, war, 
poverty, famine, or pestilence are constantly observed among them; 
and arc indeed perfectly unavoidable from the laws of nature.) Moral 
restraint acts little among the Arabs, for 4 a Mahometan is in some res- 
pects obliged to polygamy, from a principle of obedience to his prophet, 
who makes one ol the great duties of man to consist in procreating child- 
ren to glorify his Creator. Nothing can place in a more striking point 
of view the futility and absurdity of such encouragements to marriage, 
than the present state of these countries, it is universally agreed, 
that if their population be not less than formerly, it is indubitably not 
greater ; and it follows as a direct consequence, that the great increase 
of some families has actually pushed the rest out of existence. While 
the Arabs retain their present manners, and the country remains in its 
present state of cultivation, the promise of paradise to every man who 
had ten children, would but little increase their numbers, though ii 
might greatly increase their misery. Direct encouragements to mar- 
riage have no tendency whatever to change their manners, and pro- 
mote cultivation/’ 

The wives aro bought of their parents, and thejcfore the poorer 
class# sometimes unable to obtain them; so that the preventive 
cheek, by compulsion, operates in some degree. 

In the various countries of Africa, the checks arc also mostly of a 
positive nature ; constant warfare, so that in some of the tribes Bruce 
says, that an old man is never to be seen, as they all die by the lance 
young; also famine and pestilence, the exportation of slaves, Ac. 
The poorest classes are sunk in the most abject poverty 

Ih Hindustan, marriage is greatly encouraged by the religious 
code, which makes the procreation of male children one of the greatest 
merits. In the ordinances of Menu, it is said, * By a son a man obtains 
victory over ail people ; by a son’s son he enjoys immortality ; and 
afterwards by the son of that grandson he reaches the solar abode/' 
Thus marriage in India is considered a religious duty ; and therefore, 
the preventive check operating little, the positive one must of neces« 
sity supply its place. The people are so crowded that the most ex- 
cessive poverty prevails, and periodical famines have been always very 
frequent. Wars and pestilences have also at times carried olf large 
numbers. 

In Thibet on the other hand, the preventive check operates very 
strongly. ** In almost every country in the globe, individuals are com- 
pelled by considerations of private iutcrest, to habits, which tend to 
rsprens the natural increase of population : but Thibet is perhaps the 
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Oftly country where these habits are universally encouraged by govern- 
ment, and where to repress rather than encourage population, seems to 
be a public object/’ 

In Thibet celibacy is deemed honourable, while marriage is almost 
a certain bar t» a man’s rising in the State ; and the higher orders, 
who are occupied as priests or statesmen, leave to the husbandmen 
and labourers the business of populating the country. Even among 
the latter, moreover, it is the common practice for all the brothers of 
a family to have but one wife among them; so that here polygamy 
consists in a plurality of husbands ; which of course is a great check 
to population. 

In China the population is enormous, being upwards of 300,000,000, 
or about one-third of the human race. These vast numbers are owing 
to the goodness of the soil and climate, the very great attention that 
has always been paid to agriculture, and also the extraordinary en- 
couragements to marriage, which here as in India is considered a 
religious duty; to be childless being held a dishonour. The prevent- 
ive check therefor© lia' ing operated but little, the positive has been 
the chief one. The most grinding and abject poverty prevails among 
the lower classes, together with an undefatigable industry and hard 
work; (a combination which finds a parallel perhaps in England alone). 
Periodical famines are very frequent, which sweep off vast numbers ; 
and infanticide is very general. It is in these modes rather than by 
wars, (which, till lately, have not been so destructive in China), that 
the positive check operates. 

“ The check to population from a vicious sexual intercourse does not 
appear to be very considerable in China. The women are said to bo 
modest and reserved* and adultery is rare. 

The very great consumption of grain, in making spirits has been 
dwelt upon by several writers ns one of the great causes of the fre- 
quent famines among the Chinese ; but this is a gross error.” (’Hie 
very same error is frequently committed at present with regard to the 
poverty in England). “ In reality the whole tendency of thi3 cause i® 
in a contrary direction. The consumption of corn in any other way 
than necessary food, checks the population before it arrives at the 
utmost limits of subsistence ; and as the grain may be withdrawn 
from this particular use in the time of a scarcity, a public granary is 
thus opened, richer probably than could have been formed by any 
other means. When such a consumption has been once established, 
and has become permanent, its effect is exactly as if a piece of land, 
with all the people upon it, were removed from the country. The rest 
of the people would certainly be in precisely the same, state as they 
were in before, in years of plenty ; but in time of dearth the produce ot 
this land would be returned to them, without the mouths to holp them 
^0 eat it. China, without her distillfrics, would certainly be more 
populous ; but on a failure of tiie seasons, would have still . less 
resource than Bhe has at present ; and as far as th^ magnitude of the 
•aose would operate, would in consequence be more subject to famiue§| 
and these famines would be more severe.” 
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la ancient Greece “the philosophers ami statesmen perceive! ItK 
tendency of population to increase beyond the means of subsistence 
ami did uot, like those of modern times, overlook the consideration of a 
question, which so deeply affects the happiness and tranquillity of society. 
Wt- must give them credit for seeing the difficulty, libwcver wo execrate 
the barbarous expedients they adopted to remove it/* (In this case, 
exactly as in that of the speculum and lemalo disease, which were in 
some degree known to the Greeks, attention to the all-it.»portnnt subject 
of population was afterwards prevented by the morbid sexual delicacy of 
he Hebrcw-christian religion.) 

Solon permitted infanticide by law ; Plato in his Republic says, 
that the magistrates should regulate the increase of citizens, and pre- 
vent undue multiplication ; also that men and women should be allowed 
to procreate only when at their greatest vigour, and that all weakly chil- 
dren should be destroyed. Aristotle proposed that the men should not 
be allowed to marry till thirty-seven, and tho wotneu till eighteen ; and 
also that each woman should he allowed to produce only a certain 
number, and if she afterwards became pregnant, an abortion should he 
induced. He said that if, as in most States, every one were allowed to 
have as many children as they pleased, poverty, the mother of crime and 
sedition, must result. 

The preventive check therefore probably operated to a considerable ex- 
tent among the Greeks; and its deficiencies were supplied by the positive 
one in the shape of constant and blooJy wars. 

Among the Romans the positive check, namely tho ceaseless wars, wai 
the chief one. Under the Empire the preventive check also pre- 
vailed greatly, in the shape of all sorts of vicious sexual habits. 
Juvenal complains of tho arts used to produce abortion, saying that 
scarcely any natural birth was permitted to take place. “ In most 
countries, it is the frequency of marriage that causes promiscuous inter- 
course; but in Rome during the later periods of its history, morals were 
bo depraved, as to cause people to hate marriage and avoid it.” 

“ All the checks to population, which have been hitherto considered in 
the course of this review of human society, arc clearly resolvable iulo 
moral restraint, vice, and misery. 

Of these, moral restraint, amoug the nations considered, lias been seen 
to have operated but very feebly compared with the others. Vice also, 
though its effects seem to have been very considerable in the later periods 
of Roman history, and in some other countries, yet upon the whole, seemt 
to have had much less influence on population, than tho positive checks. 
A large portion of the procreative power appears to have been called into 
action, and the redundant population cut off by violent causes. Among 
these, war is the most prominent feature, and after this may be -anked 
famines, and violent diseases. In most of the countries considered, the 
population seems to have been seldom measured accurately, according to 
the average and permanent means of subsistence, but generally to have 
vibrated between the two extremes ; and consequently the oscillation* 
between want and plenty ar 9 strongly marked, as we should natur*^ 
expect among less civilized nations." 
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Mr. Malthas next examines, how these checks operate on the nations 
of modern Europe, our own included. “In reviewing the state* of 
modern Europe,” he says, “ we are assisted in our inquiries by the regis- 
ters of births, deaths, and marriages ; which, wlion they are complete 
and correct, point out to us with some degree of precision, whether the 
prevailing checks to population be of the positive or preventive kind; am. 1 
give us. in many important points, more information respecting thesi 
•tales, than we could receive from the most observing traveller. 

One of the most curious and instructive points of view in wkich we cav 
consider these registers, is the dependence of the marriay.'s upon the 
deaths . It has been justly observed by Montesquieu, that wherever there 
is a place for two persons to live comfortably, a marriage will certainly 
ensue ; but in most of the countries of Europe, in tho present state of thei* 
population, experience will not allow us to export, any sudden arul groaf 
increase in the moans of supporting a family. Tho place therefore foi 
the new marriage must in general bo made by tio dissolution of an olj 
one; and wo tin 1 in consequence that, esccpt after some great mortality, 
or some sudden change of policy, peculiarly favourable to cultivation and 
trade, the number of marriages is principally regulated by the number of 
deaths. They reciprocally iulluencc each ether. Thcro are few coun- 
tries, where the common people have so much foresight as to defer inar- 
riaffo, till they have a fair prospect of being able to support all their 
children. Seme of the mortality therefore, in almost every country, is 
forced by the too great frequency of marriage . and in every country a 
great mortality, whether arising chiefly from this came or from tho num- 
ber of great towns and factories, and tho natural uu healthiness of the 
•ituation, will necessarily produce a great frequency or marriage. 

The moan proportion of annual marriages in most countries is as I to 
108. Wherever the average is much higher, it must arise from the 
greater average of death ; as for instance, we find that in some Dutch 
villages, very unhealthily situated, tho marriages were as 1 in 04 and the 
deaths as 1 in 22, while the births and deaths were nearly equal ; or in 
other words the population nearly stationary. Compare this with Norway 
where the deaths are as 1 to 48, and the marriages as 1 to 130. ThediflV 
renco in both deaths and marriages is nearly double.’* (These statistics ai% 
to be understood as applicable to the time when Mr. Mai thus wrote, but 
they illustrate the principle he is explaiuing). 

“ Unless when some sudden start in the agriculture, or other moan* 
of obtaining food, takes place, more marriages will only causo more 
dvitlis.” 

“ The proportion of yearly births to the whole population must evidently 
depend, principally on tho number of people marrying annually; and 
therefore iu countries which will not admit of a great increase of popu- 
lation, must, like the marriages, depend chiefly on the deaths. Where ao 
actual decrease of population is not taking place, the births will always 
supply the vacancies made by death, and exactly so much more as tho iu * 
creasing agriculture and trade of the country will admit. In almost 
every part of Europe, duriug the intervals of the great plagues, epidemics, 
or destructive wars, with which it is occasionally visited, the births exceed 
the deaths. 
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In thirty-nine villages of Holland, where the yearly deaths are as 1 
in 23, the births are aero as 1 in 23. In Swedcu, where the mortality it 
about 1 in 35, the births are 1 in 28. In Norway, where the mortality is 
I in 48, tho births are 1 in 34. In all these instaqpes the births are 
evidently measured by the deaths, after making a proper allowance for the 
excess of births, which the state of each country will admit . In Russia 
this allowance must be great, os, although the mortality may be taken as 
only 1 in 48 or 50, tho births are as high as 1 in 26, owing to the present 
rapid increase of population, which arises from tho rapid expansion of the 
resources of tho country" 

Mr.’Malthus then examines in detail, tho chocks which operate in these 
countries. 

“Norway has been long free from war, has a very healthy climate, and 
in common years tho mortality is less than in any other country in Eu- 
rope. Tho proportion of annual deaths to the whole population is only as 
I to 48. Yet the population of Norway never seems to have increased 
with great rapidity. 

Before we enter upon an examination of its iuternal economy, we 
most feel assured that, as the positive checks to its population have been 
so small, tho preventive checks must nave been proportionally groat ; 
and wo accordingly find from tho registers, that the proportion of yearly 
marriages to the whole population is as 1 to 130, which is a smaller pro- 
portion of marriages than appears in the registers of any other country 
except Switzerland. The proportion of yearly marriages is one of the 
most obvious criterions of the operation of tbe preventive check/’ 

The chief cause of tho fewness of marriages is the peculiar state of the 
country. There aro fiw manufactures or raeaus of emigration ; and it is 
the custom among the farmers to have under them several labourers, to 
wnom they give a house and some land, and a vacancy among these is 
the only prospect of maintaining a family. Therefore tho great part of 
the agricultural population remain single till a late period of life. “ Under 
such circumstances tho lower classes cannot iucreaso much, till the in- 
crease of mercantile! stock or tho division and improvement of farms 
furnishes a greater quantity of employment to married labourers. In 
countries inoro fully peopled, this subject is always involved in great 
obscurity. Each man naturally thinks that he has ns good a chance of 
finding employment as his neighbour ; and that if he fail in one place, 
he shall succeed in some other. He marries therefore, and trusts to 
fortune ; and tho effect too frequently is, that the redundant population, 
occasioned in this manner, is repressed by the positive checks of poverty 
and disease. 

Norway is perhaps tho only country in Europe, where the traveller 
will hear fears expressed of a redundant population ; and where the daa- 

§ er to the happiness of the lower classes from this cause is in some 
egree seen and understood. This obviously arises from the smallness of 
the population adtogether, and the consequent narrowness of the subject. 
If our attention were confined to one parish, and there were* no powers ol 
emigrating from it, the most careless observer could not fail to remark, 
that if nil married at twenty, it would be perfectly impossible for the 
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formers, however carefully they might improve then iUi:3 * and em- 
ployment atid food for thoso that would grow up; but when a groat 
number of these parishes are added together in a populous kingdom, thf 
largeness of the ^subject, and the power of moving from place to place, 
obscure and confuse our view. We lose sight of a truth which hr-for# 
appeared completely obvious: and iu a most unaccountable manner, 
attribute to the aggregate quantity of land, a power of supporting people, 
oeyond comparison greater than the sum of all its parts.** 

“ In Sweden the preventive check has not operated so largely, and there- 
fore the mortality has been greater. The average proportion of deaths 
in Sweden is as 1 to 34 £, which is a very large one considering the num- 
ber of people employed in agriculture. The inhabitants of the towns are 
only as 1 to 13 to those of the country ; while in well-peopled countries, 
they are nearly as 1 to 3. In Prussia and Pomerania, where there are 
many large towns, and the proportion of townsmen to countrymen is as 
1 to 4 , the average of death is as to 37.* 

Seasons of severe scarcity have frequently occurred iu Sweden, in 
which great numbers of tho people were swept off. Much of the misery 
and mortality was doubtless caused by the mistaken efforts of the 
Swedish Government to increase population ; to effect which they erected 
numerous lying-in and foundling hospitals. 44 But these have no ten- 
dency to increase population, but only to increase poverty and misery; 
the only true mode of increasing their population would have been to 
improve the state of agriculture.*’ 

41 Positivo laws to eucouragc marriage, not combined with religious 
feeling, as, in ChiniH seldom produce the effect, and generally show 
ignorance in the legislator ; but the apparent need of them shows agreat 
degree of moral and political depravity iu a State ; as it is either insti- 
tutions unfavourable to industry, and therefore to population, or else 
tho prevalence cf vicious customs, which seem to call for them.” 

44 A good illustration of the law of population is afforded by tho fact, 
certainly ascertained by the returns of tho population made in France, 
•iuce the great Revolution, that the population rather increased thau 
diminished during that long and bloody struggle, in which it is calculated 
that Franco lost' two and a half million of lives.** The reason was that 
tho increaso of deaths led, as it always does, to a great increase of mar- 
riages, by which tho vacancies were easily supplied. The enormous 
powers of multiplication, which had been repressed, were permitted to 
expand for awhile ; and thus 44 France has not lost a single birth by the 
revolution. She has just cause to mourn the two and a half millions of 
individuals which she may have lost, but not their posterity ; because if 
these individuals had remained iu the country, a proportionate number 
of children, born of other parents, would not have come into existence. 

Mr. Mai thus thus examines iu succession the chucks to population in 
the other European countries ; but we may pass ( »u to his description o! 
those which operate among ourselves in England. He says 44 The most 
cursory view of society in this country must convince us, that, through- 
all ranks, the preventive check to population prevails in a considerabls 
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degree. Those among the higher classes, who live principally in town*, 
often waut the inclination to marry, from the facility with which they 
can indulge themselves in an illicit intercourse with the sex. Ami other* 
are deterred from marrying, by the ideas of the expenses they must 
retrench, and fcho pleasures of which they must doprire themselves, 
on the supposition of having a family. When a fortune is largo, these 
considerations aro certainly trivial ; but a preventive foresight of this 
kind has objects of much greater weight for its contemplation, as we go 
lower. 

A man of liberal education, with an income only just sufficient to 
enable him to associate in the rank of gentlemen, must feel absolutely 
certain, thafc if ho marry aud have a family, he will he obliged to give 
op all his former connections. The woman that a man of education 
would naturally make the object of his choice, is one brought up in the 
same habits and sentiments with himself, and used to the familiar inter- 
course of a society totally different from that, to which she must be 
Asduced by marriage. Can a man easily consent to place the object of 
his affections in a situation, so discordant probably to her habits and 
inclination ? Two or three steps of descent in society, particularly at 
this round of the ladder, where education ends, and ignorance begins, 
will not be considered by the generality t of people, as a chimerical evil. 
If society bo desirable, it surely must bo tree, equal, and reciprocal 
society, where benefits aro conferred as well as received ; and noi such 
as the dependent finds with his patron, or the poor with the rich. 

These considerations certainly prevent many in this rank of life from 
following the bent of tly.dr inclinations in an early attachment. Olliers, 
influenced either by a stronger passion or a weaker judgment, disregard 
these considerations; and it would bo hard indeed, if the gratification of 
so delightful a passion as virtuous love, did not sometimes moro than 
counterbalance all its attendant evils. But I fear it must be acknow- 
ledged, that the more geueral consequences of such marriages are rather 
calculated to justify, than to disappoint, the forebodings of the prudent. 

The sons of tradesmen and farmers, are exhorted not to marry, and 
generally find it necessary to comply with this advice, till they are 
settled in some business or farm, which may enable them to support a 
family. These events may not perhaps occur till they are advanced in 
life. The scarcity of farms is a very general complaint ; and the compe- 
tition in every kind of business is so great, that it is not possible, that 
all should bo successful. Among the clerks in counting-houses, and the 
competitors for all kinds of mercantile and professional employment, it is 
probable that the preventive check to population prevails more, than in 
any other department of society. 

The labourer who cams eighteen-pence, or two shillings a day, and 
lives at his ease as a single man, will hesitate a little before he divides 
that pittance among four or five, which seems to be not more than suffi- 
cient for one. Harder fare and harder labour he would perhaps be 
•rilling to submit t<», f or the sake of living with the woman that ho loves ; 
but bo must ft*.'; conscious that should have a largo family, and any 
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lli-fortune wbatevir, no degree of frugality — no possible ciertioa et ids 
strength, would preserve him from the heart-rending sensation of seeing 
hit children starve, or of being obliged to the parish for their support. 

The servants, who live in the families of the rich, have restraints yet 
ttronger to breafc through in venturing upon marriage. They possess the 
necessaries and even the comforts of life, almost in as great plenty as 
their masters. Their work is easy and their food luxurious, compared 
with the work and food of the class of labourers. Thus comfortably situ- 
ated at present, what are their prospects if they marry? Without 
knowledge or capital, either for business or farming, aud unused and 
therefore unablo to earn a subsistence by daily labour, their only refuge 
seems to be a miserable ale-house, which certainly offers no very enchant- 
ing prospect of a happy evening to their lives. The greater number of 
them therefore, deterred by this uninviting view of their future situation, 
content themselves with remaining single where they are. 

If this sketch of the state of society in England bo near the truth, it 
will bo allowed, that the preventive check to population operates with 
considerable force throughout all classes. And this observation is further 
confirmed by abstracts from the registers, returned in consequence of the 
late Population Act. These show that the annual marriages in England 
and Wales, are to the wholo population as 1 to 1231, a smaller proportion 
of marriages than obtains in any of tho countries examined, except 
Norway and Switzerland. 

In tho earlier part of the last century. Dr. Short estimated this pro- 
portion as about 1 to 115. It is probable that this calculation was then 
correct, and tho present diminution iu the proportion of marriages, not- 
withstanding an increase of population more rapidly than formerly, 
owing to the more rapid progress of commerco and agriculture, is partly 
a cause and partly a consequence, of the diminished mortality, that has 
been observed of late years. 

Those who live singly, Or marry late, do not by such conduct contribute 
in any degree to lessen the actual population, but merely to lesseu the 
proportion of premature mortality, that would otherwise be excessive. ” 

The annual deaths, like the marriages, bear a smaller proportion to the 
population in England, than in any other European country, except 
Norway and Switzerland. “This is owing to the superior cleauliuess 
and healthiness of tho people, and also in great degree to the prevalence 
of the preventive check.*' 

The aunual proportion of births moreover, is, like tho deaths anil 
marriages, the smallest next to these two countries ; which marry latest, 
produce fewest children, and therefore have longest lives of the European 
States. “It ha^beon hitherto usual with political calculators, to 
cousider a great proportion of births, as the surest sign of a vigorous 
and flourishing state. It is to be hoped however, that this prejudice will 
not last long. In countries circumstanced liko America, or in other 
countries after any great mortality, a large proportion of births may t e 
a favourable symptom ; but in the average state of a well-peopled terri- 
tory, there cannot well be a worse sign than a large proportion of births, 
nor can there well be a better sign tnan a small proportion. In despotic. 
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miserable, or naturally unhealthy countries, the proportion of births 
generally be found very ereat. The desire of immediate gratification of 
the sexual passions, and the removal of the restraint to it from prudence 
will in such countries prompt universally to early marriages; but whea 
idiesc habits have once reduced the people to the lowest possible state of 
poverty, they can evidently have uo farther ©fleet upon the population. 
Their only effect must bo on the degree of mortality ; and there is u<i 
loubfc, that if we could obtain accurate bills of mortality, in those coun- 
tries where very few women remain unmarried, aud all marry young, 
the proportion of the annual deaths would be 1 in 17, 18* or 20 ; instead 
ot 1 in 34, 36, or 40 as in European Stites, where the preventive check 
operates. * 

“ It has been calculated that the half of the surplus ol births in Scot- 
land is drawn otf in emigration; and it cannot be doubted that this 
tends greatly to improve the condition of those who remain. Scotland is 
certainly still over-peopled, but not so much as it was half a century 
ago, when it contained fewer inhabitants. 

“With regard to the population of lieland, I shall only observe that 
the extended use of the potato has allowed of a very rapid increase of it 
during the last century. But the cheapness of this nourishing root, and 
the small piece of ground, which under this cultivation will pioduce the 
food for a family, joined to the ignorance and imprudence of the people, 
which have prompted them to follow their inclinations with no other 
prospect than au immediate bare subsistence, have encouraged marriage 
w such a degree that the population is pushed much beyond the industry 
and present resources of the country ; and the consequence naturally is, 
that the lower classes are in a m&Lt depressed and misery® state.* 


Mr, Malthus, having thus cjramhaed in what proportion the two alter- 
native checks to population, tho positive and preventive, have acted, and 
do act, on the ditferent nations of auciont and modern times, proceeds to 
some general deductions from this review. “ That the checks which 
have been mentioned,*' he says, “ are tho immediate causes of the slow 
increase of population, and that these checks result principally from au 
insufficiency of subsistence, will be errident from the comparatively rapid 
increase, which has invariably fcalMin place, whenever^by some suddeu 
enlargement in tho means of aulutouce, tlieso checks have been in any 
considerable degree removed. 

It has been universally remarked, that all new colonies settled in 
healthy countries, where room and food were abundant, have constantly 
made & rapid progress in population.* He instances the Greek, Porta, 
guese, and Spanish colonies, and above all others the United States. 

“From the late census made in America it appears, that taking all 
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the States together, they have still continued to double their numbers 
every twenty-five years ; and as the whole population is now so great as 
not to be materially affected by the emigrations from Europe, and as it 
is well known that in some of the towns and districts near the sea-coast* 
the progress of population is comparatively slow; it is evident that in 
the interior of the country in general, the period of doubling, from pro- 
creation only, must have been considerably less than twenty-five years. 

We have no reason to believe that threat Britain is less populous at 
present, for the emigration of the small parent stock, (which settled in 
America in 1043, biingin number 21,20b), which produced the present 
population. Whatever was the original number of British emigrants 
which increased so fast in North America, lot us ask, why does not an 
equal number produce an equal increase in the same time in Great Bri- 
tain '( The obvious reason to be assigned is the want of food ; and that 
this want is the most efficient cause of the three immediate checks to 
population, which have been observed to prevail in all societies, is evident 
from the rapidity with which even old states recover the desolations of 
war, pestilence, and famine. They are then for a short time placed a 
little in the position of new colonies, and the effect is always what might 
be expected, if the industry of llie inhabitants he not destroyed, subsis- 
tence will soon increase beyond the wants of the reduced numbers ; and 
the invariable consequence will be, that population, which before perhaps 
was nearly stationary, will begin immediately to increase, and will con- 
tinue its progress till the former population is recovered. 

The uudiminished population of France after the revolution is a 
stfik ng instance of this. The traces of the most destructive famines in 
China, indostan, Egypt, and other countries, are by all accounts very 
soon obliterated ; and the most tremendous convulsions of nature, such 
as volcanic eruptions and earthquakes, if they do not happen so fre- 
quently as to drivo away the inhabitants or destroy their spirit of 
industry, have been found to produce but a trilling effect ou the average 
population of any state. ” 

Tables which have been made of the number of great and wasting 
pestilences and famines recorded iu history, show how very frequent 
these have been. It appears from them that four hundred and thirty-oue 
epidemics are known to have occurrod, of which thirty-oue were before the 
Christian era. “Thus then tho periodical returns of such epidemics to 
some country that we are acquainted with, have been on an average at 
the interval of only four auda-half years.” 

“ Of the two hundred and fifty-four great famines enumerated in tbcs« 
tables, fifteen were before the Christian era. Hence it appears that the 
average interval between the visits of this dreadful scourge, in some part 
of the world with whose history we are acquainted, has been only about 
seven and a half years. 

How far these terrible correctives to the toauudance of mankind have 
been occasioned by the too rapid increase of population, is a point which 
it would be very difficult to determine with auy degree of precision. The 
pauses of most of our diseases appear so mysterious, and probably are so 
furious, that it would be rashness to lay too much stress ou auy singl# 
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one ; but it will not perhaps be too much to sap, that among these causes 
we ought certainly to rank crowded houses, and insufficient or uu whole- 
some mod, which arc the natural cousequences of an increase of popular 
tion, faster than the accomodations of a country with respect to habitations 
and food, will allow. * 

Almost all the histories of epidemics confirm this supposition, by des- 
cribing them in general as making their principal ravages among the 
lower classes of people. Moreover a very considerable number of the 
epidemic years either follow or are preceded by, seasons of dearth am/ 
bad food. 

Of the other great scourge of mankind — famine, it may be observed, 
that it is not in the nature of things, that the increase of population 
should absolutely produce one. This increase, though rapid, is neces- 
sarily gradual : and as the human frame cannot be supported even for a 
very short time, without food, it is evident, that no more human beings 
can grow up than there is provision to maintaiu. But though the prin- 
ciple of population cannot absolutely produce a famine, it prepares the 
way for it in the most complete maimer; and by obliging all the lower 
classes to subsist nearly ou the smallest quantity of food that will sup- 
port life, turns even a slight deficiency from tho failure of the season* 
iuto severe dearth ; and may be fairly said, therefore, to be one of me 
principal causes of famines.” 

“The highest average proportion of births to deaths in England may 
be considered as about 1*2 to 10 ; in France 1 1 1 to 10. Wc have reason 
to believe that these proportions have not varied in any considerable 
degree, during the last century ; and it will appear therefore, that tha 
population of France and England has accommodated itself more nearly 
to the average produce of eacli country, than many other states. The 
operation of the preventive check, wars, the silent, though certain 
destruction of life in largo towns aud manufactories, and the close habi- 
tations aud insufficient mod of many of the poor, prevent population from 
outrunning the means of subsistence ; and, if I may use the expression, 
which certainly at first appears strange, supersede the necessity of great 
and ravaging epidemics to destroy what is redundant. 

In one of the States of North America, tho proportion of births to 
deaths on an average of seven years, ending 1/43, was 30 to 10 or 3 to 1. 
In France and England, the highest average proportion cannot bo 
reckoned at more than 12 to 10. Great and astonishing as this difference 
is , we ought not to be so wonder-struck at it, as to attribute it to the 
miraculous interposition of heaven. The causes of it are not remote, 
latent, and mysterious, but near us, round about us, and open to tbe 
investigation of every inquiring mind. Since tho world began, the 
causes of population and depopulation have been probably as constant, 
as any of the laws of nature, with which wo are acquaiuted. 

The passion between the sexes has appoared in every age to be to 
nearly the same, that it may always be considered, in algebraic language, 
as a given quantity. The great law of necessity, which prevents popula* 
tion from increasing in any country, beyond tho food which it can either 
pcHuce or acquire, is a law so open to our view so obvious to mr under- 
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lUndings, that we catmot for a moment doubt it. The difliureut inodes, 
which nature takes to repress a redundant population, do not appear 
indeed to us so certain and regular ; but though wo cannot always pie* 
diet the mode, we may with certainty predict the fact. If the propor- 
tion of the birtlft to the deaths for a few years, indicates an increase of 
numbers much beyond the proportional increased or acquired food of the 
country, we may bo perfectly certain, that unless an emigration take 
place, tho deaths will shortly exceed the births. If there were no other 
depopulating causes, and if the preventive check did not operate very 
strongly, every country would without doubt be subject to periodical 
plagues and famines. 

The only true criterion of a real and permanent increase in the popu- 
lation of every country is the increase of the means of subsistence. But 
even this criterion is subject to some slight variations, which however 
are completely open to our observation. In some countries, population 
seems to have been forced ; that is, tho people have been habituated by 
degrees to live almost upon the smallest possible quantity of food. There 
must have been periods in such countries, where population increased 
permanently without an increase in the means of subsistence. China, 
India, and the countries possessed by the Bedouin Arabs, appear to 
answer to this description. The average produce of these countries seems 
to bo but barely sufficient to support the lives of the inhabitants, and of 
course any deficiency from the badness of the seasons, must be fatal. 
Nations in this state must necessarily be subject to famines. 

In America, where tho reward of labour is at present so liberal, the 
lower classes might retrench very considerably in a year of scarcity, with- 
out materially distressing themselves. A famine therefore, seems to be 
almost impossible. It may be expected, that in the progress of thepopu- 
ation of America, the labourers will in time be much less liberally re- 
garded. The numbers will in this case permanently increase, without a 
proportional increase in the food. 

Other circumstances being the same, it may be affirmed, that countries 
are populous according to the quantity of human food, which they 
produce, or can acquire and happy, according to the liberality with 
which this food is divided, or the quantity which a days labour will 
purchase. Corn countries are more populous than pasture countries, and 
rice countries than corn countries. But their happiness does not depend 
either upon their being thinly or fully inhabited, upon their poverty or 
their riches, their youth or their age ; hut ou the proportion which the 
population and the food bear to each other. This proportion is generally 
the most favourable in new colonies, where the knowledge and industry of 
an old State operate on the fertile unappropriated land of a new one. In 
other cases tho youth or the age of a State is not, in this respect, of great 
importance. It is probable that the food of Great Britain is divided in 
more liberal shares to her inhabitants rt the present period, tbau it wax 
two thousand, three thousand, or four thousand years ago. And it hut 
appeared, that the poor and thinly-inhabited tracts of the Scotch Highland* 
are more distressed by a redundant population, than the most r opulooi 
parts of Ewrope. 
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If a country were never to bo overrun by a people more advanced in 
arts, but left to its own natural progress in civilization ; from the tint* 
that its progress might be considered as a unit, to the time that it might 
be considered as a million, during the lapse of many thousand years, 
there would not be a single period, when the mass of people could be said to 
be free from distress, either directly or indirectly, for want of food. In 
every state of Europe, since we first have accounts of it, millions and 
millions of human existences have been repressed from this simple cause, 
though perhaps in some of these States an absolute famine may never 
have been known. 

Must it not then be acknowledged by an attentive examiner of the his- 
tories of mankind, that In every age, and in every state, in which man has 
existed or does now exist, 

The increase of population is necessarily limited by the means of 
subsistence ; 

Population invariably increases when the means of subsistence in- 
crease, unless prevented by powerful and obvious checks ; 

These checks, and the checks which keep the population down to the 
level of the means of subsistence, are moral restraint, vice, and misery ? 

In regarding the state of society, which has been last considered, ) 
think it appears, that in modern Europe, the positive checks to population 
prevail less, and the preventive checks more, than in past times, and in 
the more uncivilized parts of the world. 

War, the predominant check to the population of savage nations, has 
certainly abated, even including the late unhappy revolutionary contests ; 
and since the prevalence of a greater degree of personal cleanliness, of 
letter modes of building and draining towns, and of a more equable dis- 
tribution of the products of the soil from improving knowledge of political 
economy, plagues, violent diseases, and famines have been certainly miti- 
gated, and have become less frequent. 

With regard to the preventive check to population, though it must be 
acknowledged, that that branch of it, which comes under the head of 
moral restraint, does not at present prevail much among the male part of 
society ; yet I am strongly disposed to believe, that it prevails more than 
in those States which were first considered ; and it can scarcely be doubted 
that in modern Europe a much larger proportion of women pass a con- 
siderable part of their lives in the exercise of this virtue, than in past 
times, and among uncivilized nations. But however this may be, ifwe 
consider only the general term, which implies principally an infroquency 
of the marriage union from the fear of a family, without reference to 
consequences, it may be considered in this I'ght, as the most powerful of 
the checks, which in modern Europe ke^ down the population to thr 
iovtl of the means of subsistence 
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Mr. Malfcbus then proceeds to consider many of the prevalent fallacies 
on the subject of human progress, and the law of population; to which l 
bdg the render’s particular attention, as they are the very same, that are 
still constantly repeated. The law of population is so novel and start- 
ling, so parodoxical, and so thoroughly opposed to the ordinary modes oi 
reasoning on human affairs : and moreover by its unparalleled importance 
so completely throws other subjects into the shade, besides presenting 
inch a gloomy picture of human destiny ; that it is scarcely to be wondered 
at, thai men have refused to give it the attentive consideration which is 
needed for its clear comprehension, and have clung with a desperate tena- 
city to the old errors, however unanswerably they have been exposed. Bu* 
there is not within the whole range of human thought a single subject, on 
which ignorance or misconception is so inevitably ruinous ; and therefore 
none on which fallacies are so dangerous, and where more streuuous en- 
deavours are required to extirpate them from every mind. The law id 
population is as certainly true, and as clearly shown as that of gravitation ; 
and if it had been openly discussed, instead of suppressed by the morbid 
sexual delicacy, its truth would already have been universally recognised. 
Let any man only really examine it, and not take it on hearsay from 
those who have never examined it ; lot him openly state any doubter ob- 
jection he may have, and he may he certain that they will be easily 
answered, and that his conviction of the truth of the law, notwithstanding 
its paradoxical appearance, w.il become absolute. How can a man ex- 
pect to understand any truth if he do not disclose his doubts, and seek 
more information on the subject ; in a word give it “ fair play?” 

All that the law of population needs, is open discussion , and its recog- 
nition in a few years would he as universal as that of the circulation of 
the blood. It is because people misconceive the very meaning of the law, 
and recklessly adopt any surface fallacy on the subject, that it is so litMe 
attended to. 

In the first place with regard to the systems of perfectibility , and the 
idea that the evils of over-population are at a distance , and belong rather to 
futurity than to the present and the past, (a mistake still very commonly 
prevalent,) Mr. Malthus says “ To a person who views the past and present 
states of mankind in the light in which they have appeared iu the preceding 
pages, it cannot but be a matter of astonishment, that all the writers on 
the perfectibility of man and of society, who have noticed the argument 
if the principle of population, treat it always very slightly, and invariably 
represent the diflicultics arising from it, as at a great and almost 
immeasurable distance. They think that no difficulty from over-popu- 
lation or the tendency to it would arise, till the whole earth had been 
cultivated like a garden. But the truth is, that the difficulty, so far 
from being remote, is imminent and immediate. At every period during 
ihe progress of cultivation, from the present moment till the earth was 
become like a garden, the difficulty from want of food would const autiy 
be pressing cn mankind. Though the produce of the earth would bit 
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increasing every year, population would be tending to increase much 
faster, and the redundancy must necessarily be checked by the 
periodical or constant action of moral restraint, vice, or misery.** 

Mr. Mai thus applies the law of population to the schemes of human 
perfectibility brought forward by Mr. Godwin, M. Coifdorcet, and other 
writers; and shows how this great natural difficulty, which had not been 
taken into consideration, completely destroys all their bright anticipations 
of the future destiuy of mankind. “ Mr. Godwin in one place, speaking 
of population, says, ‘ There is a principle in human society, by which 
population is perpetually kept down to the level of the means of subsis- 
tence.* This principle, wnich Mr. Godwin thus mentions as some mys- 
terious and occult cause, and which he docs not attempt to investigate, 
has appeared to be the grinding law of necessity — misery, and the fear of 
misery.” 

“ The great error under which Mr. Godwin labours throughout his 
whole work, is the attributing of almost all the vices and misery that 
prevail in civil society to human institutions. Political regulations, and 
the established administration of property, are with him the fruitful 
sources of all evil, the liot-beds of all the crimes, that degrade mankind. 
But the truth is, that though human institutions appear to be, and 
indeed often are, the obvious and obtrusive causes of much mischief 1 q 
mankind, they are in reality light and superficial, in comparison with 
those deeper-seated causes of evil which result from the laws of nature 
and the passions of mankind.” (This error is the prevailing one among 
tho political and social reformers at the present day). 

“How little Mr. Godwin has turned his attention to the real state 01 
human society, will sufficiently appear from the manner, in which he 
endeavours to remove the difficulty of an over-charged population. He 
says, ‘ The obvious answer to this objection is, that to reason thus is to 
foresee difficulties at a great distance. Three-fourths of the habitable 
globe are now uncultivated. Tho parts already cultivated are capable of 
unmeasurable improvement. Myriads of centuries of still increasing 
population may pass away, and the earth be still found sufficient for the 
subsistence of its inhabitants.' 

“ To suppose,** says Mr. Malthus “that, in speaking of these effects of 
the principle of population, I look to certain periods in future, whes 
population will exceed the means of subsistence in a much greater degree 
than at present, and that the evils arising from this principle are rather 
in contemplation than in existence, is, I must again repeat, a total mis* 
conception of the argument. Poverty^ and not absolute famine, is the 
specific effect of the principle of population, as 1 have endeavoured to 
show. Many countries are now suffering all the evils which can ever be 
expected to flow from this principle ; and even if wo were arrived at thg 
absolute limit to all further increase of produce, a point which wo shall 
certainly never reach, I should by no means expect that these evils would 
be in any marked manner aggravated. The increase of produce in most 
European countries is so very slow, compared with what would be re* 
quired to support au unrestricted increase of people, that the checks which 
are constantly in action to repress the population to the level of a produce, 
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Increasing so slowly, would have very little more todoia. wearing it down 
t> a produce absolutely stationary." 

Pfext of emigration , as a remedy for the effects of the law of population, 
(the most prevalqpt of all fallacies on the subject, and £so tho one wh>cli 
most naturally presents itself). 

“ It may be said that in the case of a redundaffc population, the 
natural and obvious remedy that presents itself is, emigration to those 
parts that aro uucnltivated. As these parts are of great extent, and very 
thinly peopled, this resource might appear on a first view of the subject 
an adequate remedy, or at least of a nature to remove the evil to a 
distant period ; but when we advert to experience, and the actual state of 
the uncivilized parts of the globe, instead of anything like an adequate 
remedy, it will appear but a slight palliative.” 

The obstacles which oppose the establishment of new colonies among 
the uncivilized nations of Asia and Africa are great; possession of 
these countries could not bo obtained without a large armed force and 
frequeut warfare with the natives, who must moreover be cveutually 
exterminated with au immensity of misery. In Australia and America, 
these preliminir / steps have been taken, and a secure possession gained ; 
and “for many years before the American war and since, the facilities 
for emigration to this new world, were unusually great ; and it must be 
considered undoubtedly as a very happy circumstance for any touutry, to 
have so comfortable an asylum for its redundant population. But I 
would ask whether, even during these periods, the di>tre&s among tho 
common people in this country was little; and whether every man felt 
secure before he ventured on marriage, that however large his family 
might be, he should tiud uo difficulty iu supporting it without parish 
assistance ? ” 

The ties of family, and love to one’s native soil ; the doubts aud uncer- 
tainties which ever attend distant emigrations, particularly in the appre- 
hensions of the uneducated classes ; tho expense aud difficulty of so 
critical a step, and many other powerful obstacles, oppose emigration, aud 
prevent it from ever being used to such an extent, as even to paliiato 
materially for a short time the evils of poverty, far less to supersede 
wholly the usual preventive and positive checks, namely — moral restraint, 
prostitution, or premature death. 

“ Every resource, however, from emigration, if used effectually, must 
be of short duration. There is scarcely a State iu Europe, except per- 
haps Russia, whose inhabitants do not often endeavonr to better their 
condition by removing to other countries. Let us suppose for a moment, 
that in this more enlightened part of the globe, the internal economy of 
each state were to be so admirably regulated, that no checks existed to 
population, and that the different governments provided every facility toi 
emigration. Taking the population of Europe, excluding Russia, at on8 
hundred millions, and allowing a greater increase of produce than is 
probable, or e;en possible in the mother countries, the redundancy of 
parent stock in a single century would be eleven hundred millions, which, 
added to the natural increase of the oolonies during the same time, weald 
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more than double what has been supposod to be the present population ol 
the whole globe. 

It is evident therefore, that the reason why the resource of emigrates 
has so long continued to be held out as a remedy for redundant popular 
tioo, is, because from the natural unwillingness of people to desert their 
native country, and the difficulty and hardships of clearing and culti 
vatiug fresh soil, it never is or can be, adequately adopted. If this 
remedy were indeed really effectual, and had power so far to relieve the 
disorders of vice and misery in old states, as to place them in the condi* 
tion of the most prosperous new colonies, we should soon see the phial 
exhausted; and wheu the disorders returned with increased virulence) 
every hope from this quarter would be for ever closed. 

It is clear therefore, that with any view of making room for an unre- 
stricted population, or superseding the necessity of powerful checks to it, 
emigration is perfectly inadequate. 

Next of the Poor Iaiws % or any artificial interference in tho wage* of 
labour, as a remedy. 

“To remedy'tlic frequent distresses of the poor, laws to enforce their 
relief have been instituted, and in the establishment of a general system 
of this kind, England has particularly distinguished herself. But it is to 
be feared that though it may have alleviated a little the intensity ol 
individual misfortune, it has spread the evil over a much larger surface/' 

“No possible sacrifices of the rich, particularly in money, could for any 
lime prevent the occurrence of distress among the lower members of society 
whoever they were. Great changes might ssdeed be made. Tho rich 
might become poor, and some of the poor rich ; but while the present 
proportion between lo« population and food continues, a part of the 
society must necessarily find it difficult to support a family, and this 
difficulty will naturally fall on the least fortunate members.” 

“The price of labour, when left to find its natural level, is a most im- 
portant political barometer, expressing the relation between the supply oi 
provisions, and the demand for them : between the quantity to ho consumed 
and the number of consumers ; and taken on the average, independent! v 
of accidental circumstances, it further expresses clearly tho wants of 
society respecting population ; that is, whatever may be the number of 
children to a marriage, necessary to maintain exactly the present popu- 
lation, the price of labour will bo just sufficient to support this number, 
or be above it, or below it, according to the real fund for the maintenance 
of labour, whether stationary, progressive, or retrograde. Iustead how- 
ever, of considering it in this light, we consider it us something which we 
may raise or depress at pleasure, something which depends principally 
upon His Majesty’s justices of the peace. When an advance in the price 
of provisions already expresses, that the demand is too great for the 
supply, in order to put the labourer in the same condition as before, wt 
raise the price of labour, that is, we increa** the demand, and are then 
much surprised that the price of provisions c mtinues rising. In this we 
act much in the same manner as If, when thi > quicksilver in the weather* 
glass stood at tiormy t we were to raise it by some mechanical pressure feo 
mUair and then be greatly astonished that It continued rain^-g. And pel 
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many men who would shrink at the proposal or a maximum in the price O 1 
provisions, would propose themselves, that the price of labour should be 
proportioned to the price of provisions, and do not seem to be aware that 
ibe two proposal^ are almost the same, and that both tend directly t* 
famine/’ 

44 The poor laws tend to depress the condition of the poor in two ways 
Their first obvious tendency is to increase population without increasing 
the food for its support. A poor man may marry, with littie or no pros- 
pect of being able to support a family without parish assistance. They 
may be said therefore to create the poor which they maintain. * 

Secondly, the quantity of food consumed in workhouses, diminishes the 
share which would otherwise belong to the other members of society, 
raises the price of provisions, and thus in the same manner foices more 
tr? become dependent. 

If men be induced to marry from the mere prospect of parish assistance 
they are not only unjustly tempted to bring unhappiness and dependence 
upon themselves and their children, but also, without knowing it, to in- 
jure all in the same class with themselves.” 

44 If we examine some of our statutes strictly with reference to the 
principle of population, we shall find that they attempt an absolute im- 
possibility. 'flic famous 43rd of Elizabeth, which has been so often 
referred to and admired, enacts, that the overseers of the poor shall provide 
work for all the children, whoso parents are not able to support them: 
and shall raise by taxation, from the inhabitants of the parish, materials 
to set all the poor to work. 

What is this but saying, that the funds for the maintenance of labour 
may he increased at will aud without limit, by a fiat of goverment? 
Strictly speakiug, this clause is as arrogant and absurd, as if it had en- 
acted, that two ears of wheat should in future grow, where one only had 
grown before. The execution of this famous clause is a physical impos- 
sibility ; and it is only owing to its incomplete execution that it still 
remains on our statute book.” 

“ The attempts to employ the poor on any great scale in manufactures, 
have almost invariably failed, and the stock and materials have been 
wasted. Wherever they have been partially successful, their effect has 
been to throw out of employment many independent workmen engaged 
in the same manufactures ; for these cannot contend with competitors, 
supported by so great a bounty. It should be observed, in general, thai 
when a fund for the maintenance of labour is raised by assessment, the 
greatest part of it is not a new capital brought into trade, but an old one, 
which before was much more profitably employed, turned into a new 
channel ; and this aggravates the absurdity of bur osiug, that it is in the 
power of a government to find employment for &. its subjects, however 
fast they may increase.” 

“ The poor law’s, as a general system, are fotuded on a gross error ; 
and the common declamations on the subject of the poor, which we see 
so often in print, and hear continually in conversation, namely, that the 
market price ot labour ought always to be sufficient decently to support 
a family aud that employment o«sht to be found for all those that art 
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billing to work, is in effect to say — that the funds for the malntenaiuv 
of labour in this country are not only infinite, but might be made U 
increase with such rapidity, that, supposing us at present to hare mj 
millions of labourers, including their families, we mig^fc have ninety-six 
millions in another century,*’ &c. 

Next of the fallacies of waste among the rich , and f uncultivated lands* 
(which, with emigration and government employment, arc the most pre- 
valent fallacies still existing on the subject of poverty and its remedies). 

• 4 Among the other prejudices which have prevailed on the subject of 
population, it has been generally thought, that while there is either 
waste among the rich, or land remaining uncultivated, in any country, 
the complaints for want of food cannot bo justly founded ; or at least 
that the pressure of distress among the poor is to bo attributed to the ili 
conduct of the higher classes of society and the bad management of the 
laud. The real effect however, of these two circumstances is merely to 
narrow the' limit of the actual population; but they have little or no 
influence on what may be called the average pressure of distress on the 
poorer member^* of society. If our ancestors had been so frugal and 
industrious, and had transmit' ed such habits to their posterity, that 
nothing superfluous was now consumed by the higher classes, n. ^ horses 
wero used for pleasure, and no land was left uncultivated, a * r V Msing 
difference would appear, in the state of the actual population *, bi£' u, <p* 
bably none whatever in the state of the lower classes, with respect tg* A o 
price of labour aud the difficulty of supporting a family. The 
among the rich, and the horses kept for pleasure, have indeed a l^v 
the effect of the consumption of grain in distilleries, noticed hefty - a , 
regard to China. On the supposition that the food consu H/w; f 
manner, may be withdrawn on the occasion of a scarcity, '.auj e ^ nu t * 
to the relief of the poor, they operate certainly, as far, as ti ' hko* 
granaries that are only opened at the time they are most needed ; and 
must tend therefore rather to benefit than to injure the lower classes of 
society. 

With regard to the uncultivated land \ it is evident that its effect on the 
poor is neither to injure nor to benefit them. The sudden cultivation of 
it will indeed tend to improve their condition for a time, and the neglect 
of lands before cultivated will certainly make their situation worse for a 
certain period; but when no changes of this kind are going forward, the 
effect of uncultivated land on the lower classes operates merely like the 
possession of a smaller territory. 

We should not be too ready to make inferences sgainst tho internal 
Economy of a country from the appearauce of uncultivated land, without 
jther evidence. The fact is, that as no country has ever reached, or pro- 
bably ever will reach, its highest possible acme of produce, it appeatt 
always as if the want of industry, or tho ill-direction of that industry 
was the actual limit to the increase of produce and population, and not 
the absolute refusal of nature to yield any more ; but it is never tne 
question with regard to the principle of population, whether a country 
ill produce any more , but whether it may bo made to produce a 
tency to keep pace with an unchecked increase of people. 
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The allowing of the produce of the earth to he absolutely unlimited, 
•oaroely removes the weight of a hair from the argument, which depends 
entirely on the differently increasing ratios of population and food ; and 
all that the most enlightened government, and the most porsevering and 
best guided efforts of industry can do, is to make the necessary checks to 
population operate more equally, find in a direction to produce the least 
evil ; but to remove them n a task absolutely hopeless.'* 


Mr. •Malthus next treats #1 of onr future prospects regarding the 
removal or mitigation of the evils, arising from the principle of popu- 
lation ; and first, of moral restraint , and our duty to practice this 
virtue.’* 

Moral restraint — that is, sexual abstinence -*- is in the eyes of Mr. Malthus 
the only remedy for poverty and other evil effects of the principle of popu- 
lation ; the preventive check being the only possible alternative to the 
positive one. 

He says, “ As it appears that in every state of society we have con- 
sidered, the natural progress of population has been constantly and 
powerfully checked ; and as it seems evident, that uo improved form of 

g overnment ; no plans of emigration ; no benevolent institutions ; and no 
egree or direction of industry can prevent the operation of some great 
chock to population ; it follows, that we must submit toil as an inevitable 
law of pature ; and the only inquiry that remains is, how it may take 
place with the least possible prejudice to the virtue and happiness of 
human society. All the immediate checks to population, which have 
been observed to prevail in the same and different countries, stem to be 
resolvable into moral restraint, vice, and misery ; and it our choice be 
confined to those, it is easy to decide which it would be most eligible to 
encourage. It is better that the check should arise from foreseeing the 
difficulties attending a family, thau from the actual presence of the*e 
difficulties. 

The imprudont indulgence of all our appetites is followed by similar 
bad effects. If we eat or drink inmoderately, we suffer ; if we give way 
to inger we injure ourselves or our neighbours ; if we multiply too fast, we 
die miserably of poverty and contagions diseases. The evils attendant on 
increasing too fast, are not so immediately or obviously dependent on the 
conduct widen leads to them, as in the other instances; and this^in 
great measure accounts for the inattention of mankind to the subject.*' 
“The fecundity of* the human species is a law, exactly similar in its 
great features, to all the other laws of nature. It is strong and general, 
and the evils arising from it are incidental to these necessary qualities 
of strength and generality, and are capable of being greatly mitigated 
|Bd vcmlered comparatively light, by human energy and virtue, we have 
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under our guidance a gteat power, capable of peopling a desert region in 
a small number of years ; and yet under other circumstances capable of 
being confined to any limits, however narrow, by human energy and 
virtue, at the expense of a small comparative quantity of evil.'* 

“ As moral restraint is the only virtuous mode of avoiding the 
incidental evils, arising from the principle of population, our obligation 
tv practise it evidently rests on the same foundation as all the other 
virtues — the foundation of utility. 

Whatever indulgence we may be disposed to allow to occasional failures 
in the discharge of a duty of acknowledged difficulty, yet of the strict 
line of duty we cannot doubt. Our obligation not to marry, till we hav6 
a fair prospect of being able to support our children, will appear to 
deserve the attention of moralists, if it can be proved that an attention to 
this obligation is of most powerful effect in the prevention of misery ; 
and that, if it were the general custom to follow the first i mpvlse of 
nature, and marry at the age of puberty, the universal prevalence of 
every known virtue in the greatest conceivable degree, woul^fail to rescue 
society from the most wretched and desperate state of want, with all 
die diseases and famines, which usually accompany it. 

One of the principal reasons, which have prevented an assent to the 
doctrine of population, is a great unwillingness to believe that the Deity 
would, by the laws of naturo, bring beings into existence, which by the 
laws of nature could not be supported. But if, in addition to the gene- 
ral activity and direction of our industry, put in motion by these laws, 
we find that by moral restraint, which both reason and revelation urge 
upon us, can avoid these evils, then will this apparent imputation on 
the goodness of the Deity be done away with.** * 

Mr. Maltnus then draws a picture of what he conceives the state of 
society would be, if all were to refrain from marrying till they could sup- 
port a family. Ho says that if by this means, fewer children were boro, 
the wages of labour would be raised, and “ all squalid poverty would be 
removed from society. 

The interval between puberty and marriage must, according to this 
supposition, be passed in strict chastity, because the law of chastity can- 
not be broken without producing evil. Promiscuous intercourse evi- 
dently weakens the best feelings of the heart, and degrades in a marked 
manner the female character ; and any other intercourse would, without 
improper arts, bring as many children into society as marriage, with a 
much greater probability of their becoming a burden on it. 

These considerations show fcuat the virtue of chastity is not, as some 
have supposed, a forced produce of artificial society, but that it has a 
real and solid foundation in nature and reason ; being apparently the 
only virtuous means of avoiding the misery and vice, which so often 
result from the principle of population.” 

“ There are perhaps few actions, which tend so directly to dimi nish 
the general happiness, as to marry without the means of supporting 
children. 

If we feel convinced of the misery, arising from a redundant popula- 
tion on the one hand, and of the evils and unhappiness, particularly to 
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the female sex, arising from promiscuous intercourse on the other, I da 
not see how it is possible for any person, who acknowledges utility as the 
great foundation of morals, to escape the conclusion, that moral restraint 
is the strict line of duty ; and this is strengthened and confirmed by the 
dictates of religion. At the same time, I believe that few of my readers 
can be less sanguine in their expectation of any great change in the con* 
iuct of men than I am.” 

“The duty is intelligible to the meanest capacity. It is merely not tc 
bring beings iuto the world, for whom one cannot find means of support, 
From conversations I have had with some of their number, I shouivi by 
no means say, that it would be a difficult task to make the common 
people comprehend thepriuciple of population, and its effect in producing 
low wages and poverty.** 

“ It does not seem visionary to suppose that if the t rue and permanent 
catisejf poverty were clearly explained, and forcibly brought home to each 
man's bosom, it would have some, and perhaps no slight influence on his 
conduct ; at lease the experiment has never yet been fairly tried. Almost 
everything that has hitherto been done for the poor, lias tended as if 
with solicitous care, to throw a veil of obscurity over this subject, and tc 
hide from them the true cause of tbeir poverty. When the wages ol 
labour are hardly enough to maintain two children, a man marries, and 
has five or six. He of course finds himself miserably distressed. He 
accuses the low rate of wages ; ho accuses the parish for their tardy and 
scanty assistance ; he accuses the avarice of the rich ; he accuses the 
partial and unjust institutions of society ; and perhaps, he accuses the 
dispensations of Providence. But he never adverts to the real quarter 
whence his distress arises. The last person he would think of accusing 
is himself, on whom in fact, the principal blame rests, except in so far as 
he has been deceived by the higher classes of society ; who are however 
generally as ignorant of the matter as himself. He may perhaps wish that 
he had not married, but it never enters into his head that lie has done 
anything wrong. He has always been told, that to raise up subjects for 
his king and country, is a highly meritorious act. He naturally thinks 
that he is suffering for righteousness’ sake, and is indignant at the cruelty 
and injustice of others, lor allowing him so to Euffer. 

Till these errors and prejudices have been corrected, it cannot be said 
that any fair experiment has been made with the understandings of the 
pool:; and we cannot justly accuse them of imprudence, till they act, as 
they now do, after it has been fully shown to them, that they themselves are 
the cause of their own poverty ; that the means of improving their condition 
are in their own hands, and in the hands of no other persons whatever ; 
that society and the government are without any direct power in this 
matter, and cannot assist them, however they might desire to do so ; 
that when tho wages of labour will not support a family, it is a certain 
sign that the country cannot support more inhabitants: that if they 
marry in this case, they are throwing a useless burden on society, plung- 
ing themselves into distress, and bringing upon themselves various mise- 
tim and diseases, which might all have been avoided, had they attended 
to the dictates of reason and the laws of nature. 
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The object of those who really wish to better the condition of the 
lower classes, must be, to raise the relative proportion between the price 
of labour, and the price of food. We hare hitherto principally endeavour- 
ed to attain this end by encouraging the married poor, and consequently 
increasing the number of labourers, and overstocking the market with 
ahat commodity, (labour), which we still say we wish to be dear. This 
has been tried in many different countries, and for many hundred years, 
uud its success is iust what might have been expected. It is really time 
now to try something else. 

In all old and fully peopled States it is by checking the supply of labourer* 
ani by this means alouc, that we can rationally expect auy essential or 
permanent amelioration in the condition of the poor. Finding that how 
ever fast we increase the quantity of food, the quantity of consumers 
more than keeps pace with it, and that with all our efforts we are still as 
far as ever behind, we should bo convinced, that our efforts, directed in 
this way only, will never succeed. We should then try to proportion the 
population to the food, since it is impossible to proportion the food to 
unrestricted population. Both objects indeod must be strenuously pur- 
tued ; and thus wo might obtain the two graud desiderata, a great actual 
yopulation, and a state of society, in which all squalid poverty and 
.dependence would he comparatively little knovru. 

A m.vk^t overstocked with labourers aud an ample remuneration to 
each labourer are matters perfectly incompatible. In the annals of the 
world they never existed together ; and to couple them eveu in imagina- 
tion betrays a gross ignorance of the simplest principles of political 
economy/’ 

“ But let those, who are unconvinced by these arguments, attend to 
the consequence of pursuing the opposite mode. 

If we should wish all to marry young, aud still hope to be able to 
siamount the evils, diseases, aud misery, that this will cause, be assured 
Ml our efforts will be in vain. Nature will not, cannot to defeated in 
h<C purposes. The necessary mortality must come in some form or other ; 
end the extirpation of one disease by human skill, will only be the sigual 
iur the birth of another, perhaps more fatal. 

In a country which keeps its population at a certain standard, if the 
average number of marriages and births be given, it is evident that the 
'.t’arage of deaths will also be given; and the diseases or channels of 
death will always convey away a certain quantity. Now if we stop up 
one of these channels, or in other words extirpate one form of disease 
others must become more fatal, so long as the same number of marriages 
and births takes place. Thus it has often been remarked by physicians, 
toat diseases change their forms at different periods, from causes they 
cannot account for. Thus, while some diseases, as the plague, dysentery, 
ague, &c., have become less frequent in Englund, others, as consumption, 
gout, lunacy, &c., have become more frequent. Sanguine hopes have 
been formed of the benefit which would accrue to the race, from the 
extinction of different forms of diseases; but these hopes are demon* 
t&rably vain, as Jong as the same proportion of births takes place. 

tteannot to said that we leave individuals fp?e to follow their owe 
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eholoe on the matter ; for at present tho Poor Laws give a dirittt and ty»« 
tematic encouragement to marriage, ami our private benevolence haj 
often the same tendency, namely to facilitate the rearing of families, ant 
to equalize as nyich as possible the cirzumstances of married and singu 
men. Throughout all the ranks of society, moreover, the prevailing 
feelings respecting the duty and obligation of marriage, cannot but have a 
very powerful influence. A man who thinks that lie will have failed in 
an important duty to society by going out of the world without k a 
children, will be disposed rather to force than to re-train h^ 1 
nation. 

As to the effects of the knowledge of the principal cause of poverty 
ou civil liberty , I believe that nothing would so powerfully contribute to 
a rational freedom, as a thorough knowledge of this subject ; while ignrr 
ranee of it, forms at present one of its chief obstacles. The pressure of dis- 
tresjttm the poor, with the habit of attributing this distress to their rule/s t 
ippears to me to be the rock of defence, the guardian spirit of despotism. 
It affoids to the tyrant the unanswerable plea of necessity. It is the 
season that all free goverments tend constantly to their own destruct on ; 
that so many noble efforts in the cause of freedom have failed ; and that 
almost every revolution, after a long and bloody struggle, has ended in a 
military despotism. "When an established government has been destroyed, 
the poor, finding their evils not removed, turn their resentmenPngainst 
tho successors in power ; and so on without end, till the majority of the 
well-disposed people, sick of anarchy, are ready to throw themselves into 
the arms of the first sufficient power. A mob, which is generally the 
growth ot a redundant population, goadea on by real sufferings, biu igno- 
rant whence they proceed, is of all monsters the most fatal to freedom 

“There is ono right, which man has generally been thought to possess, 
which 1 am confident he neither docs nor can possess, a right to subsis- 
tence, whon his labour will not fairly purchaso it. Our laws indeed say 
that he has this'right ; but in so doing they attempt to reverse the laws 
of nature. A man has just the same right to live a thousand years, ij 
he can ; it is a matter of power not of nglit. 

If men were only convinced of this truth, that they can have no right 
of subsistence, all the mischievous declamations against the unjust 
institutions of society, would fall powerless to the ground. If the real 
causes of their distress were clearly pointed out to the poor, and they 
were shown how smalt a part of their distress is attributable to govern- 
ment, a great part of that discontent and irritation, which exist at pre- 
sent among them, would cease, and when they did show themselves, 
would not be so much to bo dreaded. *’ 

Mr. Malthus having thus shown that it is only by having fewer chil- 
dren, that it is possiblo for the poor to escape from poverty, and haviug 
urged upon them sexual abstinence as the only virtuous mode of effec- 
ting this, proceeds to some auxiliary and secondary means of promoting 
this preventive check. J.n tho first place lie proposes the gradual aboii&fi 
of the Poor Laws, which had done so much harm to the poor, by tenag %* 
teg them to beget a family, without a prospoct of bciug able to suppe# 
It oy their own exertions. However, it has been «hm»n »m« 
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parish assistance is coupled with very irksome conditions, it does flat 
tend powerfully to weaken the feeling of prudential restraint : and thus 
the right of subside nee is still acknowledged by the State as belonging to 
every citizen, though, as Mr. Mill says, this cannot, •without ruinous 
consequences, be coupled with the right of begetting children to be sup- 
ported by charity. 

14 It is not enough,” says Mr. Mahhus, “to abolish all the positive 
institutions that encourage population, we must endeavour to correct by 
writing and conversation, the prevailing errors on the subject; to show 
that it is not the duty < ( man simply to propagate his species, bnt to pro* 
pagato virtue un<l happiness ; and that if he cannot do the one, he is by 
Do means called upou to do the other. 

Among the higher classes we need not apprehend the too great fre- 
quency of marriages. A proper pride and spirit of independence, in most 
cases prevent imprudent marriages among these classes ; although even 
among them, juster ideas might prevent many unhappy marriages. All 
that a society can demand of its members is, that they do not have 
families without being able to support them. This may be fairly en- 
joined as a positive duty ; all beyond it is a matter of choice ; but from 
what we know of the habits of the higher classes, wo have reason to 
think that all that is necessary to obtain the object required, is to give a 
greater degree of respect and liberty to single women, and place them 
more on a level with married ones : a change which indeed the plainest 
principles of justice demand. 

Among the lower classes, the way to effect our purpose is evidently to 
infuse into their minds a part of that prudence and foresight, which ope- 
rates in the higher classes. The best way of doing this, would be by an 
extended system of education ; and in addition to the general subjects of 
instruction, it would bo well to explain the principle of population, and 
its effect on the condition of tho poor. The desirableness of marriage 
should not be underrated ; but it should be shown, that, like property, and 
other blessings, marriage should be the reward of industry and other 
good qualities. 

It would be moreover of very great benefit to society, if the simplest 
principles of political economy were also taught ; for the common igno- 
rance on these matters is very great, and exceedingly dangerous to a 
State. 

We have lavished immense sums on the poor, which we have every 
reason to believe have only tended to increase their misery. But in their 
education, and in the circulation of these important political truths, 
which most nearly coucern them, which are perhaps the only me&us in 
?ur power of really raising their condition, and making them happier 
men and more peaceful subjects, we have been miserably deficient. 

It would add greatly to the advantages of a national system of educa* 
tion, if the schools were made the means of instructing the people in tht 
veal nature of their situation ; if they were taught, what is really true, 
that without an increase of their own prudential restraint, no change of 
government could essentially benefit their condition ; that, though they 
might by such a change get rid of some particular grievances, yet in the 
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great point of supporting their families, they would be but little, or not 
at all benefitled ; that a revolution would not alter in their favour the 
proportion of the supply of labour to the demand, or the quantity of food 
to the number of consumers; and that, if the supply of labour were 
greater than the demand, and the demand for food greater than the sup* 
ply, they might suffer the most extreme want, uud& the freeest and most 
perfect government, that the human imagination could conceive. 

In most countries, among the lower classes, there seems to be something 
like a standard oj wretchedness ; a point below which they will not marry 
and propagate their species. This standard is different in different coun- 
tries, and is formed by various concurring circumstances of soil, climate, 
government, degree of knowledge and civilization &c. The principal 
circumstances that contribute to raise it, are liberty, security of property 
the spread of knowledge, and a taste for the conveniences and comforts of 
life. ^Those which contribule chiefly to lower it are despotism snd 
ignorance. 

In our attempts to better the lower classes, our endeavours should be 
to raise the standard as high as possible, by cultivating a spirit of inde- 
pendence, a decent pride, and a taste for cleanliness and coinfort. One 
of the most powerful means of so doing, is a wide-spread national educa- 
tion, and certainly no govornmsnt does its duty towards its subjects, 
which neglects this.” 

He then speaks of charity as a mode of palliating the evils of poverty, 
aud shows how often it tends, like the I'nur I .aws, when exercised in a 
thoughtless manner, to tempt people to become dependent, and to bring 
children into the world only to beggary. Hence he says, “ We lie under 
a strong obligation to practise charity in a discriminating manner, for it 
has invariably been found, that poverty and misery, have increased '!• 
proportion to the quantity of indiscriminate charity. 

Nothing can be clearer, than that it is in the power of money am: 
exertions of the rich, to relieve a particular family, a particular earn • 
or even a particular district. Hut it will be equally clear, that it is 
totally out of their power to relieve a whole country in the same way. 

Even industry in this way is not very different from money. A man 
who possesses more of it than his neighbours, is indeed almost sure of 
getting a livelihood ; but if his neighbours were equally industrious, his 
industry would be no security against want. Hume fell into a very 
great irror, when he said that ‘ Almost all the moral, as well as 
natural, evils of human life arise from idleness.* It is evident that ii 
the whole species possessed the greatest imaginable industry, if not com* 
bined with another virtue of which he takes no notico, it would wholly 


without enabling them to rear to maniioocl a greater number of their 
children. But this is of all things the most desirable, both with regard 
to individuals aud the public. Every loss of a child from the effects of 
poverty, must evidently be preceded and accompanied by great misery to 
r dividual*; and in a public view, every child that dies under ton 
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of age, is a loss to the nation of all that had been expended in its sub* 
•tsteoce up to that period. Consequently, in every point of view, a de- 
crease of mortality at all ages is what we ought to aim at. 

It is impossible to do this : it is not in the nature of things, that any per • 
manent and general improvement in the condition of the poor can he effected 
without an increase in the preventive check to population ; and unless this 
take place, either with or without our efforts, everything that is done for 
the poor must be temporary and partial ; a diminution of mortality at 
present will be balanced by an increased mortality in future : and im- 
provements of their condition iu one place will proportionally depress it 
in another. This is a truth so important and so little understood, that 
it can scarcely be too often insisted on.'* 

“ In taking a general and concluding view of our rational expectations 
respecting the future improvement of society, and the mitigation of the 
evils arising from the principle of population, it may be observed, that 
though the increase of population in a geometrical ratio be incontrover- 
tible, yet there are some natural results of the progress of society and 
civilization, which necessarily repress its full effects. These are especially 
great towns and manufactures, in which wo can scarcely hope, and cer 
tainly not expect, to sec any material change. These will probably 
always continue much more unhealthy than country employments and 
situations, and consequently, operating as positive checks, diminish the 
neccessity for the preventive one. 

In every old State, it is observed that a considerable number of adults 
remain for a time unmarried. The duty of practising tbo common and 
acknowledged rules of morality during this period, has never been con* 
troverted in theory, however it may have been opposed in practice 
knowing how incompletely this duty has hitherto been fulfilled, it would 
be visionary to expect any material change for the better in future. 

But it is by no means visionary to expect, that some favourable change 
may take place in the extension of this period of celibacy, till we have 
the prospect of being able to maintain our children; for it is fouud by ex- 
perience, that the prevalence of this restraint is very different at different 
times and in different countries. It cannot be doubted, that in Europe 
generally, and more especially among the Northern nations, a decided 
change has taken place in the operation of this prudential restraint since the 
prevalence of those warlike habits, which destroyed so many people. In 
this country it is not to be doubted, that the proportion of marriages has 
become smaller, since the improvement of our towns, the less frequent 
epidemics, and the adoption of more cleanly habits. 

Universally the practice of men in this respect has been better than 
their theories ; and however frequent may have been the declamations on 
the duty of entering into the married state, and the advantage of early 
marriage to prevent vice, each individual has practically found it necessary 
to consider of the means of supporting a family, before he ventured to 
take so important a step. That great vie medicalrix reipubUcce> the desire 
of bettering our condition, and the fear of making it worse, has been con- 
stantly in action ; and owing to this the prudential check to marriage has 
tpertiaed in Europe, and will probably make still furih^s jvlvasves. If 
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II do *c without any marked increaie of a vicious sexual intercourse, the 
happiness of society will evidently t>9 promoted by it ; and it is to be eb* 
oerved, that those European countries, where marriages are least frequent, 
as Norway, Switzerland, England, and Scotland, are by no means the most 
noted for their pA>fligacy of manners, but rather the reverse. 

It is Itss the object of the present work to propose new plans for im- 
proving society, than to inculcate the necessity of resting contented with 
that mode of improvement, which is dictated by the course of nature, antf 
of not obstructing the advances which would otherwise be made in this 
way. The limited good, which it is sometimes in our power to effect, is 
often lost by attempting too much, and by making the adoption of a 
particular system, essentially necessary even to a partial degree of success 
I hope I have avoided this error. I wish the reader to remember, that 
though I may have given some new views of old facts, and indulged in the 
contemplation of a considerable degree of possible improvement, that I 
might not absolutely shut out that prime cheerer — hope ; yet in my expec- 
tations of probable improvement, and the means of accomplishing it, I 
have been very cautious. The gradual abolition of the Poor Laws, 
and the extension of education, are the only means I have proposed, and 
those would certainly benefit in some degree the condition of the poor; 
but even though they be not adopted, I do not absolutely despair of some 
partial good effect from the general tenor of the reasoning. 

If the principles I have endeavoured to establish be false, I most sin- 
cerely hope to see them completely refuted ; but if they be true, the sub- 
ject is so important to human happiness, that it is impossible that they 
should not in time be more fully known and generally circulated, 
whether any particular efforts be made for the purpose or not. 

Among the higher and middle classes the effect of this knowledge would, 
I hope, be to direct, without relaxing, their efforts for bettering the con- 
dition of the pour ; to show them what they can, and what they cannot do 
and that, though much may be done by instructing the poor, and in other 
modes elevating their character, so as to produce a greater amount of the 
preventive check, yet without the latter all the former efforts will be futile ; 
and that in any old and well-peopled State, so to assist the poor, as to 
enable them to marry as soou as they like, and rear up large families, is 
a physical impossibility. 

Among the lower classes the effect of such knowledge would be, to make 
them more peaceable and orderly, less inclined to tntnnltnons proceedings 
in seasons of scarcity, ami less influenced by inflammatory and seditions 
publications, from knowing how little the price of labour, and the means v, 
supporting a family, depend upon a revolution. This would give to so* 
ciety the power of gradually improving their government, without the 
fear of those revolutionary excesses, wh ch are the greatest foes to the 
progress of liberty. 

From & review of the state of society iu early times, compared with the* 
present, l should certainly say that tliA evils attendant on population 
have rath c r * brain ished than increased, notwithstanding an almost total 
ignorance their real cause. If wo can indulge the hope that this igr~ 
tfcaeo will in time bo dispelled, it may be rationally expected, that 
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will be even further diminished. The increase of absolute populailor 
which will of course take place, will not weaken this expectation, as 
everything depends upon the relative proportion between population 
and food, and not on the absolute population. In t^c former part of 
this work it appeared, that the countries with fewest inhabitants often 
suffered most from want of food ; whereas in modern Europe, fewer 
famines and diseases from want have prevailed in the last century, 
than in those which preceded it. 

Ou the whole therefore, though our future prospects respecting the 
mitigation of the evils arising from the principle of population, may 
not be so bright as we could wish, yet they are far from being entirely 
dishsarteniug, and by no means preclude that gradual and progressive 
ijp movement in human society, which, before the lute wild specula- 
te jus on the subject, was the object of rational expectation. A strict 
inquiry into the principle of population obliges us to conclude, that we 
shall never be able to throw down the ladder, by which we have riser 
to> our present height of civilization ; but it by no means proves that 
wc shall not rise higher through the same means. 

It would indeed be a melancholy rejection, that while the views ol 
physical science are daily enlarging, so as scarcely to be bounded by 
ihe most distant horizon, the science of moral and political economy 
should be confined within such narrow limits, or at least be so lecble 
in its influence, as to be unable to counteract the obstacles to humaw 
happiness arising from a single cause. But however formidable thess 
obstacles may be, it is hoped that the general result of this enquiry if 
such, as not to make us give up the improvement of human society in 
despair. The partial good which seems attainable is worthy of all our 
exertions ; and though we cannot expect that the virtue and happiness 
of mankind will keep pace with the brilliant career of physical dis- 
covery ; yet if we arc not wanting to ourselves, wc may confidently 
indulge the hope, that to no unimportant extent, they will be influ* 
enoed by its progress, and will partake iff its success.* 
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Thus finishes this Wonderful Essay ; the moat important contribution 
to human knowledge, it appears to me, that ever was made. On rising 
from it, with a mind overpowered by the vastness of the subject, and 
the incomparable way in which it has been treated, I cannot but con* 
aider jts author to have been the greatest benefactor of mankind, with* 
out any exception, that ever existed on this earth. Ido not say that 
Mr. Malthus possessed the greatest genius, or most exalted moral cha- 
racter, that has appeared in history ; but that the discovery of the law 
of population, which he made, and the service he thus rendered to his 
race, was of a higher nature than any other ever conferred upon man- 
kind. It is a discovery, which, in fact, stands quite alone and unap- 
proachable among discoveries, in its relation to human happiness. 
Compared with it, the labours of poets, of a Shakspeare, a Voltaire, a 
Qcethe, or a Byron; of the physical inquirers— as Newton, Laennce, 
Humboldt, or Bacon, are utterly insignificant in their power ovei 
human happiness. The law of population is beyond all comparison 
the most important law ever discovered, and the most indispensable 
contribution to moral, medical, and political science. It explains to 
us the natural relation of the two very first essentials of human life 
and happiness, namely, Food and Love ; without a knowledge of which, 
all other knowledge can avail us little. And yet the man, who im- 
parted to his race this priceless knowledge, is little known, and men- 
tioned, if at all, generally rather in terms of ridicule and contempt ; 
while the conventional heroes of the world, poets, moralists, or reli- 
gious innovators, are worshipped and idolised by all. We will yet 
learn better, to whom our chief thanks are due; and the incomparable 
-boon, given to us by Mr. Malthus, will yet be estimated at its true 
value. 

As it is of the utmost consequence that all of us should have a 
thorough comprehension of the great law of population, and a convic- 
tion of its paramount importance, I entreat the reader’s attention to 
the description of it, given by Mr. John Stuart Mill, before I proceed 
to consider further its bearings on the sexual and social problems of 
the day. Mr. Mill is acknowledged to be the first existing writer on 
political economy ; and his inimitable work on that subject, “ the Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy,** which, for its depth and closeness of 
reasoning; its iron logic, and brilliant eloquence of style; its wide 
and comprehensive grasp of social questions ; and also its tnanly, 
liberal, and deeply sympathising spirit, ever taking the side of the 
weak against the strong, with a real philanthropy, equalled only by 
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its profound enllghteumeut ; for these nod other matchless qualities, 
stands unrivalled among the works of the age, and far above my 
humble praise— this groat work is built upon tbe principle of popula* 
tion as its keystone. Mr. Mill shows, what everyone, who deeply 
considers the question, must see, that this principle lies at the very 
first foundation of political economy, and also of moral science. Alt 
Mill’s work should be carefully studied by all, who wish to obtain § 
true insight into the great social and economical questions ot o 11 
times. 

I should much prefer to give his views on the subject in his own 
words ; but as I cannot take the liberty of making so large au extinct 
from his work, I shall merely give the substance of his opinions, and 
refer the reader for further satisfaction to the work itself. 


Mr. Mill first explains the power of increase inherent in the human 
species, as in all other living beings; shewing, as Mr. Malthas did, 
that it is immense, if unchecked ; and that it is a very moderate calcu- 
lation to assume that each generation, in a good sanitary condition of 
the people, might be double that which preceded it, were the power of 
multiplication not restrained by different causes. 

“Twenty or thirty years ago,” says Mr. Mill, “these propositions 
might still have required considerable enforcement and illustration, 
but the evidence of them is so ample and incontestable, that they have 
made their way against all kinds of opposition, and may now be 
regarded as axiomatic ; although the extreme reluctance felt to admit- 
ing them, every now and then gives birth to some ephemeral theory, 
speedily forgotten, of a different law of increase in different circum- 
stances, through a providential adaptation of the fecundity of the 
human species to the exigences of society. The obstacle to a just un- 
derstanding of the subject does not arise from these theories ; but from . 
too confused a notion of the causes, which, at most times and places, 
keep the actual increase of mankind so far behind the capacity.** 

He then proceeds* like Mr. Malthus, to examine into these causes ; 
which, he says, are not at all difficult to discern. The increase of the 
lower animals is checked ty the death of the superabundant progeny, 
whether from not having sufficient food, or from being killed by their 
enemies. Such is the case also iu the savage and uncultivated races 
of mankind. But the foresight which forms the distinguishing feature 
of civilized man, prevents him from bringing beings into the wci ld, 
which he sees cannot be provided for. Therefore population is checked 
rather by the dread of want, than by want itself ; by the preventive 
rather than the positive check ; in proportion as man rises in civilian* 
tioa The fear of losing their social position, and of forfeiting that* 
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accustomed comforts and luxuries* is the form, which lids prudential 
feeling takes in the upper parts of society. 

In a very uncivilised Btate of society, the population is kept under 
to f positive starvation, generally in the shape of periodical famines. 

In a higher state it is not by more deaths, but by fewer births, that 
population is repressed. In different countries this, the preventive 
check, operates in different ways. In some, especially Norway, and 
parts of Switzerland, it arises from a prudent self-restraint, i’he 
labouring classes see that by having large families, they will sink 
below the condition of comfort to which they are accustomed; and 
therefore refrain from rash marriages and begetting too numerous off- 
spring. In these countries the average of life is the longest in Europe i 
both the births and the deaths bear the smallest proportion to the 
population ; and there are fewer children, and a greater number of 
adults, than in any other part of the world. 

In those countries of the continent which have Poor-laws, marriage 
is everywhere forbidden among those who are in the receipt of relief; 
and there are few countries which permit marriage, unless the man 
can show that he can support a family. Such is the cose in Bavaria 
and Norway, in Lubeck, Frankfurt, aud many other pmces. in other 
countries, as Prussia, Saxony, &c., every man is forced to serve for a 
lime iu the army, during which he is not allowed to marry. In some 
parts of Italy, it is the practice in all classes of society, for only one of 
the sons to marry, while the rest remain single. 

But the enormous amount of reproductive power, which is repressed 
by these or other preventive checks is always ready to expand, when- 
ever their pressure is removed. Hence any amelioration in the state 
of the working classes, in general merely gives room for its expansion 
for a little ; aud the increased multiplication, which takes place, does 
away with all the benefit, and brings back the same state of things as 
before. Unless the habitual standard of comfort mentioned by Mr. 
Malthus — by which is meant that down to which they will multiply, 
but not lower— can be raised, the best endeavours for the elevation of 
the labouring people end in our having a population, increased in 
numbers truly, but not in happiness. 


There are three elements or production, land, labour, and capital. 
The first differs from the others in not being capable of indefinite in- 
crease. It is limited in quantity, and also In productiveness; and it 
t» this fact which forms the real limit to the inorease of production. 

But, sinoe there is much l&ud still uncultivated, aud as that, which 
s already cultivatod, could produce much more than it does ; sinoe in 
*: we have not yet exhausted the resources of the earth ; It I* com* 
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monlj thought, that this limit to population and production li at a 
great distance. 

“ 1 apprehend this,’* says Mr. Mill, 41 to be not only an error, but 
the most serious one to be found in the whole field of political eco- 
nomy. The question is more important and fundamental than any 
other ; it involves the whole subject of the causes of poverty in a rich 
and industrious community ; and unless this one matter be thoroughly 
understood, it is to no purpose proceeding any further in our enquiry .** 

He compares the resistance to production (and therefore to popula- 
tion) from this cause, not to an immovable wall, which stands at a 
distance from us; but to an elastic band, which is never so tightly 
stretched, that it could not be more stretched, but which always con- 
fines cs, and the more tightly the more we upproach Us limits. 

It is the law in agricultural industry that after an early stage in its 
progress, every increase of produce is obtained upon harder and l^arder 
terms. 

44 This general law of agricultural industry,’ Eays Mr. Mill, 4 ‘is the 
most important proposition in political economy. Were the law differ- 
ent, nearly all the phenomena of production and distribution of wealth 
would be other than they are. The most fundamental errors, which 
still prevail on our subject, result from not perceiving this law at 
work underneath the more superficial agencies on which attention fixes 
itself." 

This law is shown by the fact that inferior lands are cultivated ; foi 
the very meaning of inferior land is that, which with equal labour 
returns less produce. The elaborate cultivation, moreover, of the well 
farmed districts iu England and Scotland is a sign of this law ; for 
such high farming costs far more in proportion than the low. In 
America, where plenty of good land is to be had, and where labour is 
dear, such careful farming is not to be seen, as there it would not be 
profitable. 

It is this law, according to which the returns of labour tend always 
to become less and less, that causes the increase of production to be 
accompanied by a deterioration in the state of the producers. 

Therefore the preventive check to population would have not only 
to be maintained, but gradually to be increased to enable a society 
merely to hold its ground, and to retain its comforts ; were it not for 
the progress of improvements, which facilitate production The ratio 
of the increase of population would need to be progressively dimin* 
isbed, small though it already might be, wore it not for those improve* 
ments; which may perhaps at times be sufficient to counteract the law 
of diminishing increase, and allow populatioo to advance at its former 
slow ratio *, or even at times in a somewhat faster ratio, though never 
assuredly in any old country at a ratio at all approaching to that, of 
which the reproductive powers are capable. At other times, when the 
improvements to production are not sufficient to counteract the law, 
the check upon population must be increased, cither in the preventive 
ar the positive mode. 

The necessity for checking population is not peculiar, as is oftet 
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thought, to a state of society, where there is an unequal distribution of 
property. This does not even increase the evil ; which depends upon 
the fact that a larger body of men cannot in any case be provided for 
so well as a smaller ; at most it can only make it sooner felt. 

Whether the sfate of a people at any given time is improving or de- 
teriorating, depends upon whether improvement is advancing faster 
than population, or population thau improvement* 


Thq rate of increase of the French is the smallest in Europe. In the 
ten years from 1817 to 1827 the annual increase of that nation was 
while that of the English was 1 , and the Americans 3. It has 

bean calculated from the population returns of France, that during the 
last fifty years, the annual increase lias been only 1 in 200 ; and even 
this small increase has been owing to the decrease of deaths, for tlu? 
number of births has remained nearly stationary. Now at no perioa 
in her history has the produce of France increased faster than in these 
fifty years; and hence there is a noticeable improvent in the condition 
of the wo king classes. 


Wages arc regulated iu general by competition; and therefore 
depend upon the demand and supply of labour ; in other words the 
proportion between the labourers and the capital. They cannot be 
affected by anything else. If they rise, it can only be because there is 
more capital or fewer labourers ; if they fall, it can only be, because 
there is less capital or more labourers. 

There are several common opinions in apparent contradiction to this 
fact, such as that wages are high when trade is good, that high prices 
make high wages, t^iat wage^Vary with the price of food, Ac. ; but 
these are ouly complications fn\jie concrete phenomena, which obscure 
and disguise the operation of tne law of wages, and can be readily 
town to be perfectly consistent with this law. 
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The various plans, uf wtich there are always some before thepnbho 
tir making the working people a very little better off— such as the 
repeal of the corn laws, &c.— are of very little importance to the wei* 
fare of the labourers. Any slight temporary alleviation of the evils of 
their condition by such means, is very soon obliterated by the increase 
of population, which it generally gives rise to ; and the state of mat* 
iers becomes as bad as before. It is only from some very great and 
sudden improvement in their condition, which raises fheir habitual 
standard of comfort in a striking and marked degree, so as to induce 
them to check their procreative power s for fear of losing the advantages 
they have got, that a permanent benefit is to be hoped. The best in- 
stance of this is the case of France after the Revolution. 

The condition of the labouring classes cannot be improved, but by 
altering in their favour the proportion between the number of labour- 
ers and the capital ; and M every scheme for their benefit, which does 
not proceed on this os its foundation, is, for all permanent purposes, 
a delusion.** 

The rural population in many of the southern counties of England 
have lately attracted much compassion from their extreme poverty* 
In these districts they marry as early, and have as many children to a 
family, as if they were in America. 

But unfortunately it is sentimentality and not common sense, which 
is applied to these evils ; and while there is an increasing sympathy 
towards the poor, there is an almost universal unwillingness to recog- 
nise the real cause of their sufferings ; and a tacit agreement to ignore 
completely the law of wages, or to dismiss it as “ hard-hearted Mal- 
thusianism.** Is not the hard-heartedness on the side of those, who 
misguide the poor as to the real cause of their poverty ? Were it not 
for the increasing enlightenment and self-restraint of the manufactur- 
ing population, there is no reason, as far as regards the conduct of the 
rural districts, why we should not in time sink into as squalid poverty 
as Ireland; especially if onr manufactures should cease to increase at 
the extraordinary rate of the last fifty years. 


U is not reason, however, but a strong disiiko to the populate o 
doctrines, which prevents their admission. 

Many endeavours have been made, over and over again, to find out 
a mode of increasing wages, without tho necessity of an increased 
Check upon population, but they are all radically fallacious. It has 
been proposed, for instance, that there should be local boards of trade, 
donsistiug of delegates from the men and the masters, to fix a reason- 
able rate of wages ; the state being bound to provide work, for those 
who cannot get it. Many believe that it is the duty of the rich or of 
the state to provide work for all. dro. 
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In order to do this, the capital for the payment of increased wages 
bust be raised by taxation. But to ensure work to all t/ie members ol 
the community would suspend all checks to population ; and thus the 
taxation would'need to be increased every year, so as to be able to 
support not only the first generation, but all whom they might call 
Into existence; thus the whole wealth of the country would gradually 
be absorbed ; and when that was done, the positive check to popula- 
tion could no longer be postponed. 

These consequences of artificial interference in the labonr question, 
have been so often pointed out by celebrated authors, that ignorance 
of them is no longer pardouable in auy educated man. 

If f man cannot support himself without assistance, those who assist 
him have a right to demand, that he shall not bring beings into the 
world to be maintained by the charity of others. If the State were to 
pledge itself to provide employment lor all that are born, it must, ifit 
is not to be ruined, prevent any one from being born without its con- 
sent ; for if it remove the natural checks to population, namely, want 
and the dread of want, it must substitute others, ifit take the feeding 
of the people into its hands, it must also take the control of their in- 
crease; or, on the other hand, if it leave their increase free, it cannot 
undertake to feed them. 

If the natural checks to their increase be removed, neither charity nor 
promised employment can do them any real good, but on the contrary 
much evil; blit if on the other hand they be put in such circum- 
stances, as encourage their habits of foresight and independence, and 
teach them to avoid undue multiplitcation, they will be really benefited. 
No remedies for low wages have the least chance of success, which do 
not act on the minds und habits of the people. 

14 By what means then,” says Mr. Mill, in an eloquent passage, 
which l caunot refrain from quoting, as it shows how utterly delusive 
are all the common views on the subject of poverty, (every remedy in 
fact except that of restraining the reproductive powers,) in the eve? ot 
the profoundest social philosopher, the truest lriend of the working 
classes, of our day, “ By wbai means is poverty to be contend*** 
agaiust? How is the evil of low wages to be remedied ? If the ex|»e 
uients usually recommended for the purpose are not adapted for it, car. 
no others be thought of? Is the problem incapable of solution? Can 
political economy do nothing but only object to everything, and de* 
monstrate that nothing can be done? 

If this were 60, political economy might have a negdful, but would 
have a melancholy and a thankless task. If the bulk of the human 
race are always to remain as at present, slaves to toil in which they 
have no interest, and therefore feel no interest— drudging from early 
morning till late at night for bare necessaries, and with all the intel- 
lectual and moral deficiencies which that implies— without resources 
either in mind or .feelings— untaught, for they cannot be better taught 
than fed ; selfish, for all their thoughts are required for themselves 
without interests or sentiments as citizens or members of society, and 
with a sense of injustice rankling in their breasts, equally for what 
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they halre not, and for what others have ; I know not what there i* 
which should make a person with any capacity for reason, concern 
himself about the destinies of the human race. There would be no 
wisdom for any one but in extracting from life with epicurean indiffer- 
ence, as much personal satisfaction for himself and others with whom 
he sympathises, as it can yield without injury to any one, and letting 
the unmeaning bustle of so-called civilized existence roll by uuheeded. 
But there is no ground for such a view of human affairs." 

Mr. Mill theu states that the only posaibU mode of raising wages and 
benefiting the poor, is by inducing them to exercise a greater control 
over their reproductive powers. He says that this has never yet been 
seriously tried; but on the contrary, that almost all public men, 
whether statesmen, moralists, or clergymen, have rather encouraged 
marriage and multiplication, (provided it were sanctioned by the car- 
riage bond,) than otherwise; many having still a religious prejudice 
against the true doctrines, and believing that it is opposed to the good- 
ness of the Deity, or the usual bounty of nature, that the indulgence 
in a natural passion should cause such miseries. The confusion of 
ideas upou this subject, is, he says, in great measure owing to the spu- 
rious delicacy, which prohibits the open discussion of sexual matters; 
but “ the diseases of society can, no more than corporeal maladies, be 
prevented or cure*], without being spoken about in plain language." 

The great object of statesmanship Should be to raise the habitual 
standard of comfort among the working classes, and to bring them into 
such a position as shows them most clearly, that their welfare depends 
upon themselves, upon their control over their reproductive powers, 
for this purpose he advises that there should be, first, an extended 
fcebeme of national emigration, so as to produce a striking and sudden 
Improvement in the condition of the labourers left at home, and raise 
their standard of comfort; also that the population truths should be 
disaeminated as widely as possible, so that a powerful public feeling 
should be awakened among the working classes, against undue pro* 
creation on the part of any individual among them— a feeling which 
could not fail greatly to influence individual conduct ; and also that 
we Bhould use every endeavour to get rid of the present system of 
labour, namely, that of employers and employed, and adopt to a 
great extent that of independent or associated industry. His reason 
for this is, that a hired labourer, who has no personal interest in the 
work he is engaged in, is generally reckless and without foresight, 
living from band to mouth, and exerting little control over bis powers 
of procreation ; whereas the labourer who has a personal stake in his 
work, and the feeling of independence and self-reliance which the pos- 
session of property gives, as, for instance, the peasant proprietor, of 
member of a co-partnership, has far stronger motives for self-restraint, 
and can see much more clearly the evil effects of haviug a Urge 
family. 

But such measures, to'be availing, must be powerful and dccided,for 
u when the object is to raise the permanent condition of a people, small 
means do not merely produce small effects, they produce no effect 4 
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4l). Unless comfort can be made as babitnal to a whole generation as 
ffldtgence is now, nothing is accomplished, and feeble half-measures do 
tout fritter away resources, far better reserved till the improvement of 
oubllc opintofl, and of education, shall raise up politicians, who will 
not think that because a scheme promises much, the part of •latesinaa- 
•hip is to have nothing to do with U.** 


Such then, are the views of Afr. Mill and Mr. Malthus on the 
Labour question ; and, as for as 1 know, they are held by most of the 
scientific writers on political economy, including Dr. Whatelcy, Mr. 
McCulloch, and others. They show as this grand fundamental truth, 
that it is only by checking still further the reproductive powers of cur 
species , that it is possible to remedy poverty and to rai>e wages ; and 
that all other means of effecting these objects, such as social or polili- 
cal reform, the removal of taxation, the spread of education, the ebang* 
of religious beliefs, emigration, the advance of the various sciences an'» 
arts, in short every other conceivable form of progress is utterly impo- 
tent, and can have no direct influence in the matter. 

These truths are absolutely incontrovertible ; aud would long sinci 
have been universally admitted, not only by scientific men, but bv the 
general intelligence, had it not been for the hopelessness they inspired. 
They have earnsd for Political Economy the name of the “dismal 
science,” along with a general feeling of hostility and aversion; a# 
if the fault lay in the science, whose very highest merit is, thal 
it is a faithful interpreter of natural truth. It is not by shutting 
our eyes to these mighty evils, nor childishly venting our anger 
on the science which explains them, and which thus gives to our 
race by far the most important Revelation which was ever given to it, 
that we may hope they will be overcome; nature is never to be pro- 
pitiated by such means, but, on the contrary, by an earnest considera- 
tion of her laws, and a patient and persevering endeavour to reconcile 
them with the interests of man, whatever difficulties this may cau.-e us. 

ilefore proceeding to examine more fully this question, I would wish 
to say a few words on two subjects ; viz. first, on a theory of popu- 
lation which has lately been opposed to the Alaltbusiau by Mr. 
Doubleday and Mr. Herbert Spencer, (similar in substance to others 
chat had been already brought forward by Mr. Godwin, Air. Sadler, 
and other writers) ; and, secondly, on Socialism. I mention the first 
theory, not from its intrinsic importance, but because I wish the reader 
to see to what hopeless shifts men, and even talented men, are drive** 
to escape from the great population difficulty ; and also because I am 
desirous, that rrexj one of ua should have the most absolute and 





assured conviction, that there is no possible escape from this difficult, 
except by manfully accepting, and patiently endeavouring to overcome it. 

Mr. Doubleday asserts that the checks to population do not consist, as 
Mr. Mafthus showed, in sexual abstinence, rice, and misery : bat that 
the principal check arises from a change produced in the human consti* 
tution, by a luxurious mode of living ; in fact, that the fertility of man* 
kind depends chiefly upon what they eat. The poor, he says, are much 
more prolific thau the rich, because they lire upou vegetables and fish ; 
w.'iile those who lire upon animal fond, and are in good circumstances, 
have comparatively feeble reproductive powers. Fertility is, he says, 
ncreased by the deplethoric condition, but diminished by the plethoric. 
As proofs of this, he instances the I>lauds of Scotland, whose over- 
population he ascribes to their tish-di t; and also Ireland, where it 
arises from the use of potatoes. In India and China the cause of the 
great population is the living on rice. On the other hand, the small 
population of Asiatic Russia and other pastoral countries, arises, he says, 
from their living so much on animal food. In the large families and 
•warms of children, which are seen in the poors* districts of our towns 
and country villages; and in the decay of our noble families, few of 
wnicb last for many centuries, without the necessity of perpetual new 
creations, we have further signs of this, which Mr. Doubleday calls the 
true law of population. As illustrations of these propositions, lie men* 
tions the fact, that plants, wheu too highly manured, tend to deve- 
lope leaves instead jf dowers; and that the latter are often double and 
infertile. 

Thus then, he says, population always increases rapidly among the 
poor, remains pretty stationary in the middle, and decreases in the upper 
classes of society, in an exact ratio with the kind and quantity of food 
and other comforts of life enjoyed by each. 

This view may be characterised as a mere baseless hypothesis, in 
which the real meaning of the facts adduced is not understood, and the 
CAuse mistaken for the effect. Mr. Malthus showed that peoplo were 
poor because they had too many children ; Mr. Doubleday asserts that 
they have so many children because they are poor. ^ 

The fact that pastoral countries are poor in population, and grain 
countries the reverse, is, as Mr. Malthus showed, easily accounted for 
by the knowledge that the former do not produce nearly so much human 
food as the latter. The belief that a lish or a vegetable diet is pecu- 
liarly favourable, and animal food unfavourable, to reproduction, is an old 
popular error, founded partly on the same mistake of cause for effect. 
Mr. Doubleday has in these matters merely taken Mr. Malthus's facts, 
and read them the wrong way. 

As for the dying-out of the noble families, and of any other commu- 
nity or body of men, it is, as far as it is a fact, owing to the agency of 
very many other forms of disease and destruction besides the deficiencies 
of the reproductive powers, arising from unhealthy modes of life ; and, 
•a general, sterility forms but an insignificant part of these destructive 
ftnitiesees. 

It is true that too great manuring and too high feeding, produce • 
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plethoric state in both plants and animals, which is adverse to the pro* 
per performance of many of their healthy functions; but this state of 
plethora is a dixtase, and whenever it operates as a chock to the repro* 
ductive powers, it comes under the head of Mr. Milthus's positive chert 
which includes all fi rms of death and disease. Mr. Doubleday admin 
this himself; he says, “In the human animal luxuriomuiess and over* 
feeding are geueraliy admitted by physiologists and physicians to be the 
root of most organic diseases.* Believing this, it is not easy to see how 
ho remains satisfied with his theory ; seeing that the very check, which 
lie designates as a proof of the benevolence and goodness of the Deity, 
could only be, even in the cases where it might operate, one of the forms 
sf disease aud misery mentioned by Mr. Malthus. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer's exposition of the same theory of population, 
has a more scientific appearance, hut is as completely fallacious. lie 
begins witli stating that in all living beings, the powers of reproduction 
are in an inverse ratio to those of individual preservation. Tlius in the 
humblest plants and animals, there are an enormous number of seeds 
and eggs; while in the higher there are but few. lu tho elephant, and 
man, the reproductive p»»wi rs are smallest; because they have the 
greatest power of self- preservation. 

from this proposition, which may pcihaps lie granted, he proceeds tc 
the totally unwarrantable inference, that, as the reproductive powers 
decrease in the different species in ascending the scale of being, so de 
they decrease in the same >pecies, namely in min, during his advance in 
civilization. The evident want of analogy I** tween these propositions 
scarcely needs to be pointed out; and, as the author Has not given any 
Jiustrative proofs of this decrease of fertility in man, (probably thinking 
the loose statistics of Mr. Doubieday sufficient on tha^ point,) his argu- 
ment is reudered valueless at the very beginning. To admit the astounn 
ing proposition, that the progress of civilization tends so totally to alter 
the nature of the human frame, as to diminish its reproductive powers 
to the exteut required to keep mankind at a just level with the increase 
of food, would demand a vory different kind of evidence from this; which 
is in fact, uo evidence at ail, but merely the vaguest aud most illogical 
analogy. 

“ Every generative product " says Mr. Spencer, 41 is a deduction from 
the parental life, and, as already feinted out, to diminish life is to 
diminish the ability to preserve life. The portion thrown off is organ* 
ised matter; vital force lias l*»cn expended in the organization of it; 
which vital force, had nu such portion been made aud thrown off, would 
have been available for t he preservation of the pareut. Neither of Ibess 
forces, therefore, can increase, except at the expense of the other ; in 
other words, individuation and reproduction are antagonistic.*' 

These assertions are perhaps as good examples as could be cited, of the 
fatal errors into which men, whatever be their abilities in other matter*, 
constantly fall from want of physiological and roodical knowledge. Hid 
Mr. Speucer been aware of tho phenomena and causes of genital disease, 
of the laws of the generative organs, or in fact of the most general prii- 
tifta If he fou <! scarcely l»,re adoptol »\|rb optgjvM. TV 
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ii, that instead of the powers of reproduction being In antagonist 
with those of individual preservation, they are, like all other powers in 
the body, in the closest harmony with them ; that instead of it being 
injurious to the vital powers of either man or woman to reproduce their 
species, there is scarcely anything which is more indispensable to their 
health. The seminal fluid and the menstrual discharge are secretions, and 
are intended, like ail other secretions in the body, to be cent off; in fact, 
they are more or less poisonous to the system if they be retained, just as 
all other secretions are ; and to suppose that the vital force which war 
upended on their production is a loss to the powers of the economy, oi 
jould have been applied elsewhere more profitably to the parent, betrays 
a great ignorance of physiology. It would be just as reasonable to say, 
that the vital force used in producing any other secretion, as, for instance, 
Che bile or the saliva, would have been better preserved to the individual. 
The retention of the secretion of the germ-cells and menstrual discharge 
in woman, which is always liable to take place unless the secreting 
organs receive their due stimulus, has a must withering effect upon the 
health ; and probably many of the evil effects, which abstinence has on 
the male system, and which are not so open'.; manifested as they are in 
women, by the arrest or disorder of the reproductive secretion, depend 
Really oa its non-elimination from the want of the natural stimulus, and 
the consequent deterioration of the blood, and eufeeblement of the nerves. 
Want of energy of body and mind, despondency, weikness, and a benum- 
bed and torpid state of the bodily and mental functions, are perhaps the 
most characteristic effects of sexual abstinence in man ; and correspond 
to the hysterical and chlorotic affections of woman. 

The truth is, that in this case as in others, the interests of all our dif- 
ferent organs and functions are inseparably bound up together ; and the 
same influences which promote the true and healthy developement of any 
one of them, will promote that of the others also. The powers of repro- 
duction cannot, any more than those of digestion, respiration, or absorp- 
tion, languish or decay without the whole organism suffering j in other 
words, disease or imperfection in these parts must be either the cause or 
effect of the disease of the whole frame. 

Therefore, wherever the reproductive powers have been checked by 
luxurious living, or by modes of life in which too much attention U 
paid to the cultivation of the intellect and too little to that of the senses, 
it is a certain sign of a diseased and morbid state ; which, so far from 
meriting the name of progressive civilization, is merely one of the forms 
of disease and misery included under Mr. Malthas' positive check. The 
disproportionate size of the brain, which is found in highly intellect- 
uxlised nations, aod which is generally mentioned with much satisfac* 
tion, is in fact the physical expression of that diseased spiritualism, of 
which 1 have formerly spoken, and is a prolific cause of the wido-spread 
nwvous maladies, which characterise our times. A luxurious mode of 
life and sedentary and studious pursuits have evil effects on many other 
organs, besides those of reproduction, and the brain ; indeed they inter- 
fere with every function of the bodv, and produce constipation, indigestion 
V* 4 would be just a* readable to say, therefore, that the afriiie 0 
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dig e st ive secretions would decrease, or the power of these organs decay in 
the progress of civilisation, as that those of the organs of generation 
should do so. 

The fact is, that there are few, if any, bodily functions, over which 
these injurious influences hare Isas power than over those of reproduction* 
It might hare been expected, that when such sweeping assertions as to 
tie decrease of the fertility of the species were made, and visionary 
theories of human perfectibility founded thereon, their authors would 
have resorted to the only possible mode of satisfactorily ascertaining their 
truth ; namely, an investigation into the ?cal nature and causes of 
sterility, as shown by medical writers, who are the only men that have 
the meant of furnishing a knowledge on this subject. Now when we de 
examine medical works, we find that the vague term plethora , or a luxuri- 
ous gr studious mode of life, is very rarely used to account for sterility* 
The tendency of medicine, especially of late years, has been to assign 
some more defiuite form of local disease as its cause, and to do away with 
theso vague and popular expressions, which were in general merely a 
sorer for ignorance ; and the real demonstrable causes of this disease, 
(for sterility is always a disease,) have been in many cases made out, 
and shown to bo curable. Dr. Whitehead, in his able work on this sub- 
ject, says, “the cause of sterility is usually attributed, and correctly so, to 
the faulty condition of the female organs ; the non-existence of the pro- 
creative power iu the other sex being, in reality, extremely rare." Now, 
if either plethora or intellectual developeinent were a frequent cause of 
sterility, why should it not operate still more on men than women ? and 
yet sterility is a rare disease iu the male, and occurs chiefly from the 
worst forms of spermatorrhoea, or from malformation of the sexual 
organs. The causes of barrenness on the female side, Dr. Whitehead 
says, are rarely congenital malformations, for nature is so abundantly 
liberal in her gifts, and so wonderfully correct in all she docs ; “ the more 
frequent causes consist in diseased states of the uterus and its organic 
products; and are, generally speaking, susceptible both of demonstration 
and cure." Many of these causes of sterility have been already men- 
tioned in the description of female diseases, and consist in the various 
inflammations and painful affections, which interfere with the powers 
of conception. Another cause, mentioned by Dr. Whitehead as fre- 
quently occurring, is an acid, instead of the natural alkaline state, of the 
mucus secreted from the womb, which kills the spermatoxooids. When 
storility exists, it may generally be traced to some such tangible cause 
operating in the individual ; and iu fact, the vague idea of a gradual and 
progressive failure of the reproductive powers of our species, is wholly 
without countenance from auy thing observed iu nature. Sterilitv, 
except as far as it arises from prostitution, is one of the most insignia- 
sant of all the checks to population ; for one child that remains unbora 
from this cause, there are hundreds which are so from sexual abstinence; 
and of the various causes of this insignificant check, plethora is one cl 
the least important, or rather, strictly speaking, scarcely deserves the 
eatae of a direct cause at all. • 

As for the analogy between tbe effects of high cultivation on tin 
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human species and on plants, (that unlucky idea, which probably im 
suggested this train of false reasoning), it is very unscientific. A most 
Important law of physiology is, that the humbler the organism, the more 
is its form and original type susceptible of being modified by external 
circumstances, and the higher it is, the less ; aud thus, to make a com- 
parison in this matter between man and the lower organisms, is a 
fruitful source of error. The human oonstitution has a wonderful power 
of adhering to its natural type, aud of defending itself from external im- 
pressions ; without which man would not be fitted for his many-sided and 
eninivorous life. s 

But, in reality the very reverts of these theories is the truth. The 
powers of reproduction, instead of being lessened by a true progress of 
civilization, must necessarily, as well as the other vital powers, be greatly 
increased; for no civilization is a true one, which does not include the 
advancement of every faculty of the human constitution. Their increase 
will take place in two ways ; first, by the longer average of life, which 
will give greater time for their exercise ; secondly, by the adoption of 
more healthy modes of life, and the better prevention and cure of steri - 
lity. Therefore, the difficulty from this cause, instead of diminishing, will 
Assuredly greatly increase, in the progress of civilization. 

It may perhaps give us a clearer idea of the reproductive powers of 
oar species, than any statistics, to examine them by what we kuow of 
tbefemal8 constitution. The sexual life of woman lasts from its maturity 
at fifteen, to its decline at about forty- five years of age ; that is, 
during a period of about thirty years. Thus if we allow two years for 
the production and nurture of each child, which is amply sufficient 
if the woman live a healthy life, she could produce in all about fifteen 
<hi;dren. This is a moderate average of the reproductive powers of 
woman, when these powers have their full scope, and are not checked 
by different circumstances. The possible rate of increase of mankiud, 
is therefore much greater, than any actual rate which was ever knowu, 
even in America; and we must remember, that it is this possible rata 
which is to bo considered, in any inquiry into the possible progress of 
mankind : for progress, by increasing the average of life and health in 
the female sex, must always tend to increase their reproductive powers. 
But these powers at present in our country do not produce oue-fouun 
part of the children, of which they are actually capable, nor one-sixth of 
those of which they are potentially capable. On looking round us in society 
the causes are easily perceived. The great majority of women do net 
marry till several years after they are capable of reproduction, and very 
many do not marry at all ; while vast numbers die before their sexual life 
is over, and the reproductive powers of others are quenched in the mire of 
prostitution. We do not see one woman in thousands, who has fully exer- 
cised her reproductive powers. And yet with all this restraint, these 
powers are still so enormously over-exercised, that the most grinding 
poverty prevails, and a largo proportion of the poorest classes are 
pushed out of existence, before the third of their natural term of life is past. 

On analysing the various checks to the fertility of woman, with regard 
to Ibe proportional effect of each, it may perhaps be said that * 
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ftlnence, with its so frequent attendant — self-abuse, is b y far the most 
important of all ; that perhaps next comes premature death, before the 
•©productive age is over ; next, prostitution ; next abortion ; and perhaps 
Vistly, sterility, 4s far as it is not dependent on prostitution. Thess 
checks to the fertility of woman, together with the corrcsjionding checks 
to that of man, and death at more advanced periods of life, form the sum 
ef the positivo and preventive checks to population. 

The fallacious theory of a change in the human constitution is an ad- 
mirable instance of that short -sighted Optimism, in which so many 
thinkers have indulged in the world's history. By optimism is meant thv 
belief, that there is some self-adjusting power in Nature, or some merci 
ful guiding Providence, by which human ills all work for good, and an 
ultimately to be overcome. In this case we are to console ourselves with 
the qpcouragiug prospect, that the human constitution will gradually 
undergo a change in our favour ; to wait helplessly till the stream ot 
misery has flowed past us, and then we shall enter the promised land of 
indefinite perfectibility. But we may sooner expect that the river will 
return to its source, or the seas cover the mountain tops, than that the 
fundamental character of the human frame will alter ; for it is much less 
changeable than they. These and similar delusive hopes, springiug from 
the want of perception of the mighty difficulty opposed by nature, are 
extremely dangerous, aud have led to an immensity of evil. By the dis- 
covery of the law of population, Mr. Multhus gave the death-blow to ail 
such views, and to every theory cf human progress, which bad beeu 
erected in ignorance of it. He showed to demonstration the real cause 
which opposed the satisfactory advance of mankind; and also that the 
indispensable condition of such advance was a great iucrease iu the pro* 
ventivo check to population. lie first, like M. l«Ulemand in sperma- 
torrhoea, traced the surface evils of society, which had till his time been 
mistaken for the radical ones, to their hidden source; he was the true 
physician, whoaloue saw the real meuniugot the appalling disease, under 
wluch the human race has been labouring ever since it appeared on this 
earth ; (he only true friend t\\Q Door ever bad, the friend who had not ouiy 
the heart, but the head, to halo them ; aua wuose prolouad revelation, 
g'oomy and apparently almost hopeless as is nuuwed their lot to be, was 
yet infinitely more valuable to the poor, tnan uie most splendid dreams of 
vbftouary perfectib.lity ever conceived. 

Socialitn is one of these short-sighted schemes, aud is built upon the 
tame false foundation as the rest ; namely, that it is possible that mar 
should make satisfactory progress, without & great increase in the pre 
ventire check to popxlation. Socialism, like other schemes, leaves this 
matter out of the question, and coufines its attention to various methods 
of increasing the produce of human industry, aud equalising its distribu- 
tion ; which, whatever be their merits, are, without the other, not worth 
a moment's scrutiny. Put all tho various human advantages, to the ho 
ouisition of which Socialism and all the usual efforts of society are 
directed, on one side, and diminished reproduction ou the other ; and we 
may be certain that every struggle for the former will be utterly vain 
and fntile, so far at the great part of society is coucerned, without the 
' • ~ :<*ot* 
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peculiar error of Socialism is, that it attributes to the constitution 
•f society and to competition, (as political reformers do to forms oJ 
government, and theologians to man's original siti,^ the evils, which 
really spring from the principle of population. It falls into the invete- 
rate and almost universal error of ascribing the chief ills of mankind ts 
human institutions, instead of to Nature. It vehemently urges the 
adoption of a complete change in our social fabric, but to what end ? 
After all this trouble, there would not be one of the great human 
difficulties removed. If the preventive check to population be increased, 
Socialism is not needed ; if not, it is useless. 

1 shall now proceed to the fuller examination of these momentous *f»x« 
aat and social questions. Tkis forms the subject of the following fssiy 
which is the key-t^uie of tins ireri. 



POVERTY, ITS ONLY CAUSE AND 
ITS ONLY CURE; 


* mi 

THE SOLUTION CF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


PoTtitn it the most appalling of all the evils which oppress mankind 
Other great evils, such as war, or pestilence, are, when compared with 
poverty, but of little importance. They are evanescent, occurring only 
at rare intervals; and are but as the few drops, which make the deep 
cap of human misery now and then overflow. They are, moreover, in 
general, nothing but effects of the poverty, in which, with its inseparable 
social misery, discontent, and angry passions, the majority of mankind 
are plunged ; and which is the main root of the most important trans- 
itory ovils that we are subject to at the present day. It there were no 
poverty to give rise to squalid and unhealthy districts in our towns, pes- 
tilence, (which has been shown by statistics to be very greatly more des- 
tructive to life than war), would rarely appear among us, and would 
have little power to affect human happiness. If social discontent, and 
the angry and envious feelings that poverty engenders, were allayed by 
its removal, the standing armies (which are in the usual circumstances 
of modern States ueeded much mere to keep in check the poorer classes, 
than to guard against foreign hostilities,) could be reduced; and inter- 
national wars, together with civil wars, would become in all probability 
a thins of the past. 

And yet mankind are by no means sufficiently alive to the enormous 
and incomparable magnitude of the evils of poverty. If a war or a pet- 
tileoee threatens us, every one is excited at the prospect of the mis- 
ery which may result ; prayers are put up, and every solemn and mourn- 
ful feeling called forth ; but these evih are to poverty, but as a grain of 
band in the desert, as the light waves that ruffle a dark sea of despair. 
Wars come, and go, and perhaps thoir greatest evils consist iu their 
iggravation of poverty by the high prices they cause ; pestilences last 
their appointed season, and then loave us ; but poverty, the grim tyrant 
tf our race, abides with us through all ages &ud in ail circumstances. 
Pur one victim that war and pestilence have slain, for one heart that 
-hey have racked with suffering, poverty has sl&in its millions; and not 
ilaim alone, but first condemned them Vo drag through a life of bondage 
Wd degradation. 
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•* Thu poor ye hare always with you,** was said two thousand fnn 
Ego, and would have been as appalling a troth at any time before or sinoa* 
l^et us mount to the remotest antiquity; let us regard the countless 
myriads of China and Hindustan, of our own, or any other country of 
the old world at the present day ; and wo shall find poverty, and her 
sister Hard Work —the want of Food, and of leisure, everywhere piunp- 
rng the great mass of our race in an abyssof misery and degra hition. It 
is this universal prevalence and constant continuance of poverty, which 
have in a great measure accustomed men to its evils, and prevented them 
from either sufficiently feeling, or conceding any hope of ever escaping 
from them. The iguorance of the great cause of poverty moreovn, which 
j» even yet so prevalent, notwithstanding the writings of Mr. Malthus 
and others, has marie many people view it rather as a disgrace, and as 
brought on by individual laziness, drunkenness, or misciHiduct ; a belief 
which interfered with their pity for it, and rendered totally abortive any 
effort they might make to alleviate it. Unacquainted with its cause, vnea 
ttuuk it an absolutely inevitable evil : and (lnotiyu* reconcile themselves 
to it, and to avoid a subject, whose cotisideratiuu would almost lead them 
to despair of human soctetv. 

11 It is easy to bear the ills of others with Christian fortitude.'* Yes ; 
although we, who look on, may reconcile ourseltes to this horrible con- 
dition of the majority of our follows ; although we may seek to dis- 
guise it, by vain boasts of tfie advance of civilization, the progress of 
society, and the splendour of individual virtue, talent, and the other 
bright spots in human life, which dazzle the superficial gaze, and prevent 
it from seeing the dark shades of vice and suffering which hang around ; 
alas! the poor themselves can never be reconciled to poverty, their hu- 
man flesh and blood cannot stand its insufferable miseries, and to them 
all big talk of the progress of mankind is a delusion and a lie. 

The life of our working clashes is worse than that of most of the 
beasts of burden. They toil unremittingly for ten or twelve hours a-day 
at a laborious, monotonous, and in many cases a deadly occupation; 
without hope of advancement, or personal interest in the success of the 
work they are engaged iu. At night their jaded frames are too tired to 
permit their enjoyment of the few leisure hours ; and the morn wakcut 
them to the same dreary d ly of ceaseless toil. Even the seventh day, 
their only holiday, brings them in this country little gaiety, little recrei • 
tion ; a solemn sermon, and two hours of sedentary constraint is all that 
is provided for them. The clergy and others, who are indignant that a 
poor working man does not go to church on his only holiday, should 
themselves try his life for six months, and *ee then what appetite they 
will have for church ; when their limbs are wasting with incessant 
coil, their nerves beginning to give way, and thoir hearts embittered by 
a life of constant drudgery and care. 

Thus have the poor to toil on, as long as their strength permits. At 
last some organ gives way, the stomach, the eyes, or the brain ; and the 
unfortunate sufferer is thrown out of work, and seut to the hospital, 
while bis wife and family are reduced to the brink of starvation. Oliva 
thf HMW» rw4?re4 desperate by lps hopeless position, plunges into drift! 
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•hd |lve* himself over to rum. At other times, the working classes 
in a frenzy of rape at their infernal circumstances, determine that 
they will hare higher wages or perish. Hence result the disastrous 
strikes, ami the ter rftde social revolutions, that hate in recent times so 
often convulsed society. But they are vain ; they are but the blind 
effort of men to do something or die, the fruitless heatings of a man in a 
nightmare. The mountain of misery invariably falls back again upon 
their breasts, with only increased pressure ; and forces them, worn out by 
impotent struggles, to bear it quietly for another little season. 

Till within the last ha'f ceutury, it may be Faid that the evils of 
poverty were very little either understood or sympathised in by the richer 
and better educated p-rt of mankind. The richer classes took little more 
interest in, and had little more communion with the poorest class, than if 
they had Jreeu an inferior order of beings. Was it not the lot of the poor 
«o slave and toll for the pleasures of the rich, and were they not paid for 
so doing ( The unhappy class-feelings also, which totally prevented and 
till prevent, the richer among us from mingling freely with the poorer, 
ind treating them with that equal mutual respect and politeness, which 
should exi«t between all men, fostered the ignorance on the subject ot 
poverty. But of late years this subject has become one of the most engross- 
ing and wide-spread interest ; and there are few among us now-a-dayt, 
who are not tolerably well aware of the inconceivable wretchedness of tho 
poorest classes among us, aud of the fearful evils of hard work, unhealthy 
occupations, and low wages, under which this country groans.* Writers 
on political economy, and on medical and moral subjects, hare almost all 
come to the conclusion, that the evils of poverty, and the wretched desti- 
tution and ignorance of our poorer classes, are the most pressing subject 
for the consideration of all men. Several admirable works of fiction, 
pre-eminent among which stands Alton Ix>cke, have made the life and 
struggles of the poor the theme by which they awakened the deepest 
sympathy in the minds of ail ; and now thore are few novels or 
poems of much merit, in which the sufferings of poverty do not throw a 
•hade over the brighter scenes, and cloud the heart of the writer and the 
reader. We do not care now for toe artificial glitter of court etiquette, 
nor the hollow ceremouies of fashionable life ; we have comparatively little 
sympathy with the caprices of high-born loros and ladies, who have en- 
grossed so unfair a share of man s attention : we wish to know the innev 
•ife of man, and moat of all the thoughts and sufferings of those, who have 
pceu the most neglected by their fellow creatures. 

Thore is perhaps uo work of the day, which gives so tuoornfuTy ifCerest- 
ing an insigh tiu to the lives of the poorest classes, as Mr. Mayhew's mnmt- 
table “ Loudon labour, aud London Poor ; " and the truths which he 
.ays bare to us iu that work, are such os to freeze our blood with horror and 
anguish. It is the accouut of the manner, iu which hundreds of thou- 
sands of our follow beings are gradually ground aud pressed to death ane 
multiform destruction by hard work, and want of food. It tells us of stai- 
vation. disease, prostitution, crime, and every conceivable moral and phy- 
sical degradation, to wnich these unhappy ones who are born at the fool ot 
Om social scale, are inexorably doomed, Ni hope, no chance of riling 
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*i the mire they* were horn, and in the mire they must, sdotidfr of lately 
with greater* or less misery, he engulphed. Education, religion, political 
or social interests, are to them unknown ; the ceremonials of worship, 
the solemnity of debate, the pomps and glorifications #f science, and all the 
raunted results of human enlightenment, are in th.ir eyes & mummery 
got up for the edification of the rich. What avails anything to a man it 
he cannot, though he sweat to death for it, get enough to eat? Ta 
attempt to cheat his misery by auything else than food* is a vain and 
heartless delusion. All other human bless 5 ngs are to him a mere dream, 
have for him nc existence, if he cannot get food, the fmt essential of life; 
or if he have to toil beyond human endurance to obtain it. 

The fearful miseries of want of food, and of leisure, which the poor 
among us have to endure, are gradually pressing themselves more and 
more on the attention of all men. We cannot walk through our streets, 
though we avoid the poorest districts, and station policemen to*keep the 
poor within their purlieus, without witnessing enough of wretchedness to 
wither our hearts within us ; if we really took it earnestly to heart. 
The miseries of the poor are gradually darkening our society ; they are 
throwing a gloom over every heart, and intruding like a spectra upon the 
brightest scenes of gaiety. Who can enjoy his life, can eat. drink, and be 
merry, when he sees the ghastly faces heart-broken despair, or envious 
scowls of his unfortunate fellow- men, to whom fate has denied all those 
blessings ? We cannot if we would ; and the cares and anxieties of the 
poor, joined to our own insufferable evils, have so overshadowed our 
society, that when we look around us among our friends and acquain- 
tances, we can scarcely find a single individual, whose life we could call a 
happy one. For my part, I do not think that 1 know in this country a 
single such case, aud I have hoard the same opinion from others. All 
of us are worn by anxiety, ami depressed by the atmosphere of misery, 
that overspreads our society. So true is this, that the saying is con- 
stantly ou our lips, “inan is born to trouble," and the world is com- 
monly termed the 4 * vale of tears." Let it not be for a moment supposed, 
that such sorrow is man's natural state ; it is only a sign of the fearful 
evils, with which our society has to contend, and of the gloom which the 
wide-spread want of food, love, and leisure, has poured round the common 
heart of man. It is an absolute impossibility that any class can long 
enjoy happiness, if another is miserable; sooner or later eympatby mu*t 
unite them in a common lot of weal and woe. 

Do not let us suppose cither, that u<« escape from evils of an analogoni 
nature to those, by which the poor are ground to death. The care* and 
anxieties of the business and professional men among us are proverb!*! ; 
it is so difficult to make a livelihood in the press of competition, that we 
are driven into disease or insanity by the sweat and anxiety of the wind, 
just ax the working man is by that of the body. The great principle of 
population moreover presses upon us in a different, but scarcely a less 
fearful manner, than upon the poor. It produces amoog ns the want 
of lov€ % just as it does the want of food among the poor ; and the forme? 
ia almost as blighting and withering an evil among the richer classefi 
•ete rn a l ly the young ladies, as the want of food and leisure among tkf 
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froor. It slowly undermines health and happiness, and has made our 
society, our parties, balls, promenades, a hollow and artificial masque* 
ru*io, where the joyless gaiety ill -disguises the aching hearts beneath. 
Ihe immense number of uumarried men and women, whose sexual hopes 
hare been blighted by the want of lore, or by genital or venereal diseases, 
east a gloom and constraint over all the sexual relations, like the spuctrr 
of poverty at a banquet . Married people and fortunate lovers do not 
like to reveal their happiness, when there is so muc'i sexual misery and 
disappointment arouud ; and were it not for the Utterly selfish views o ( 
love which prevail among us, this feeling would be more common. Do w< 
think that those who are suffering from the want of love, are not as real 
objects of our sympathy, as tboso who suffer from want of food ? 

Oat it is as vain for those who engross the love, as for those who en- 
gross thg food, to expect to bo happy, while others are miserable from tne 
want of it. The sexual disappointments and anxieties darken the whole 
sexual atmosphere, and have fostered the puritauism, which has of late 
years increased among us, and has given a sombre and painful character 
to atl love. No one likes to inuko allusions to sexual matters, a subject 
fraught with anguish to so many. Discontent is as iufectious as happi- 
ness, and the number of minds soured by a life of forced abstineuce 
embitter all social j<>ys. Envy and jealousy pervade the general mind on 
sexual subjects, and hence the harsh judgments passed on those, who have 
dared to taste, except in the ordinary modo of marriage, which has been 
made as unenviable and rigorous as possible, the pleasures for which so 
many sigh in vain. It is from this terrible i cant of lore , and not from 
the direct want of food, that the richer classes among us sutler ; but the 
two wants represent each other, being the only two alternative*, as Mr. 
Malthus has shown, which the law of population leaves us. It is just 
a choice between two modes of death ; by poverty, or by sexual misery , 
by want of food and leisure, or by want of iovo. This terrible choice may 
be called the Malthusian dilemma. Poverty, taken in its widest sense, 
means the want of love as well as of food ; and the ignorance or dis- 
regard of this truth is the greatest of all errors in reasoning upon social 
matters. 

The want of love is indeed fearfully felt in every grade of our society, 
but by no class so much as by young ladies. The young men among the 
richer classes, palliate this insufferable evil, by having recourse to a mer- 
cenary intercourse ; from which arises all tho misery and degradation of 
prostitution. Tho poor in general, rather than want love, will waut food 
and leisure, and live only a small fraction of their natural term of life; 
and marriages take place at an earlier age, and are proportionally more 
numerous among them than the rich. In the Inst census the meau 
average of life in England is stated as forty years; which is not, th# 
He port says, one-half of the possible average, which it estimates at out 
hundred years. In Manchester and Liverpool, the average is oniy twentv** 
^ve years. 

To convey a slight idea of the state of poverty to which our worktne 
Classes are reduced, I shall give one or two facta, which are enoart* 
to paralyse with dismay auy heart that feels for its fellows ; and te show 
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hx the great truth, that unless this state of things can Le altered, #t 
cannot expect that our society will Icng hang together as it is. It waa 
ately found by the Government Commissioners of Inquiry, that tho 
average amount of food procured by country labourers for their families, 
is 122 ounces per week. Hence the working mau's share may be calcu- 
lated as 1 40 onuces, — 134 bread and 6 meat. Now the gaol dietaries 
(which Sir James Graham says were made from the advice of the most 
eminent medics* men,) allow 254 ounces of food per week to the prison- 
ers on hard labot r, which tho medical meu declared was the very small- 
est amount which could safely be given. Hence the labourer gets only 
about half ns much food as the criminal, whose allowance is the smallest 
neiu compatible with health and vigour. I quole this awful fact from 
Mr. Mayhew s worn. 

Thus the rural population of many parts of England are, as a 'general 
ruie, half-starred. They hare to toil Like bond-slares, with no leisure 
for amusement, education, or any othe* blessing, which elerates or 
sweetens human life ; and after all, they have only half enough of the 
vwy first essential of life. Better would it hare been for the wretched 
ones, if they had nerer been born. 

The working classes in the towns, are also miserably paid, often half- 
itarred ; and are sweated to death in unhealthy sedentary drudgery, such 
as tailoring, cotton -spinning, wearing, Sc c. Mr. Mayhew moreover 
informs us hy the concurrent testimony of all the poor street-sellers in 
London whom he consulted, that poverty has greatly increased of late 
years : that the working classes have now no pennies to spend on super- 
iiuities ; and hence that the gains of the street-folk have been diminished 
nearly to a third of what they were some twenty years ago. This if 
partly owing to the too rapid increase of our own people, and partly to the 
immense immigration of the Irish ; that most unfortunate nation, whose 
iihys* of poverty is deeper than our imagination can conceive, and whe 
have flooded all the poorest occupations in this country, and reduced the 
wages to the starvation point. “ We don’t lire,** said many of the street- 
folk to Mr. Mayhew, we starve.* 

Low as are the wages of the men, they are still far above those of the 
women. What are the pittances, on which our poor women manage to 
bear starvation for a few years, before they are ground to death ? The 
mantle-maker earns about 4s. 8d. a- week, when in work, the “slacks’* 
tccurring twice in the year, each of three months duration. The em- 
broideress, and upholsterers can make from 10s. to 12s. a-week, but on 
au average they do not earn half that sum. The garter-maker works 
from eight in the morning t II nine at night, to earn about four shillings 
a-week clear. The shirt-maker makes shirts for 2s. a dozen ; her usual 
time of work is from five in the morning till nine at night, winter ant 
ji&uiDor ; and for all this she earns on an average 2s. lojd. per week, or 
2s. clear, after deducting cotton and candle. The waistcoat-maker's 
earnings average from 3s. to 4s. a-week, out of which, all deductions 
made, she has about Is. I0£d. to live upon. Of the workers for the 
Auiut clothiers, the one working for the soldiers earns 2s a week, and 
her own thread • the other, working for the convicts earns 
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#eek when In fiill * ork, bat has to dedact’ thread and candles, “ which 
is quite half.** The shoe-binder works about eighteen hours a-day, earn* 
lug Is. txi. per week, out of which she has to pay fid. for candles. The 
brace-maker easns from Is. to Is. 3|d. a week, working six days of 
twelve hours, and hading cotton and candles ; she has threo month# 
slack in the year, during which sho gets about 4 id. a- week, paying a 
halfpenny for cotton. 

These are but specimens which might be multiplied indefinitely ; they 
are selected from the report of the Morning Chronicle Commissioners 
made in 1849. Th^se awful miseries, at which our imagination reels 
and our hearts sickjn with horror, arise from the fact, that the supply 
of “hands” is so great, that the workers are totally in the power of the 
employers : and dare net refuse, from fear of dismissal, the very lowest 
wagjjs. 

Such are the means, on which these miserable women sustain tnett 
life-in-death ; such the penury which drives them so frequently to pros- 
titution, — the only refuge, which our horrible social state has left them t 
and for having recourse to which they are despised and abhorred by the 
well-fed and well-married moralists, who do not enter into the neces- 
sities of their life. What is virtue or any other consideration to those 
who cannot get food ? Words, heartless words, which only serve to 
increase the misery and embitterment of the sufferer. Well may the 
uoble-minded Mr. Maurice, lately expelled from King’s College for his 
rejection of the withering doctrine of everlasting damnation, write thus, 
“ I think the inference of those who walk the streets ol Christian linden, 
from their observation of what is passing there, might naturally be, that 
It would be good for ninety-nine hundreds of its people. and of all the 
people in the world, if they had never been born. This natural opinion 
ts immensely strengthened by the current doctrine among religious men, 
respecting the fixed doom, which is awaiting those hereafter, who am 
sunk so low here.” 

Alas! I do not know, how we can have the lir'art to blame any human 
being, for any action he or she may commit in our present social state. Lift 
is far too difficult for all of us; we cannot, ifwc would, be jp>od and happy ; 
and it is rather surprising now man can nave any virtues at all, amid 
our withering social evils. Ix*t those who will, blame this man and that 
woman for actions to which they have been inevitably driven by the iron 
hand of our destiny: the earnest, loving heart, has other things to do. 
Instead of blaming, it eagerly seeks to save, and asks the question of 
questi >ns “Can nothing be done to alter this horrible state of matter^ 
and to prevent these unspeakable evils?” 

Before proceeding to consider this momentous question, I shall first 
entreat the reader's attention to the two following corollaries, which (low 
trim the principle of population; and which appear to me to be the 
most awful subject for the consideration of mankind, of any that could 
be mentioned. I believe moreover, that the more deeply the matter 
he reflected on, the more will their truth be perceived. 

The first is, that hitherto there hat been no real progrttt amen# mankind 
la old oonmtriee, and that every food hoe had iU neceetaey ootmtetbaUnomf 
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mL This arises from ttoemct, as shown by Mr. Maithns, iftit ikl 
positive check to population is only to bo avoided by using the preventive 
check ; in other words, that it is only by sacrificing a proportional amount 
of love, that men can have an increased supply of food or of leisure. It 
is only by an increasing preventive check upon population— in othot 
words by an increase of sexual abstinence, that the positive one can be 
diminished, and that the comforts of l he poor can be increased. But it 
is not food alone, but every other advantage whatsoever, which must 
inexorably be paid for by the same price. Is the average of life longer 
now-a-days than formerly? are wars less frequent, are efforts being 
made to shorten the working hours, to improve the dwellings, to render 
uiore healthy the lives of the poor? These blessings also have inevitably 
to be bought by a diminished amount of love ; or else the longer lives 
would only create greater misery, by still further crowding the population. 
In like manner every virtue, moral and physical, (which all naturally 
tend to the preservation of life and health, and therefore, by prolonging 
life, necessitate % diminished number of births,) has to be bought with the 
same fearful price. 

But this price, namely, sexual abstinence, is itself an evil, and one of 
the very greatest of evils. It leads, as has been abundantly shown above* 
to the most miserable physical diseases, to unhappiness and discontent ; 
in so much, that it may be said, that a life without love is not worth 
having, though there should be every other blessing. The two great 
primary necessaries of life and happiness, namely, Food and Love, have 
hitherto been antagonistic to each other ; and under these circumstances 
it was not in the nature of things, that man should he other than wretched. 
The checks by whieh population has been hitherto kept down to the 
level cf the food — the most vitally important of all the influences which 
have acted on human destiny — have been all of an evil nature, the pre- 
ventive as well as the positive. Thus for every virtue, for every blessing 
that we see among us, we may be certain that there is an inevitable com - 
fiensating evil . All human efforts have led to increased sexual difficulties, 
to an increase of sexual abstinence sexual disease, and prostitution *, 
and this not incidentally, but by an absolute and inexorable certainty. 

We have partially escaped from the horrors of the j*ositive check, 
namely, wars, infant mortality, famine, &c. *, but it has only been, and 
could only be, to land in the equal horrors of the preventive check, 
namely, the diseases of abstinence and abuse, prostitution, and the most 
heart-rending poverty and hard work. Quick f amine and destruction have 
given place to slow starvation from want of food and of love. Hencf 
we see that there has been hitherto no such thing as real progress in 
human society. This has been, and is a delusion ; and will ever remain so 
while food and love are antagonistic. 

* The necond great corollary, that may be deduced from the principle of 
population, and which is enough to turn our hearts to stone, and to con- 
found us with horror and bewilderment, is this ; that hitherto dU happiness 
has Uen built m the misery qf others . No man at present can le happy 
himself, without inevitably causing his neighbour’s misery. He cannot, 
where all are struggling for food love, and other advantages, enjoy any 
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I I these, without depriving others of them. Mankind are like a forest of 
trees *oo thickly planted. All indeed suffer more or less, bnt the more 
robust struggle upward, and in so doing destroy their weaker neighbours. 
So do we ; any of us who have greater talents or virtues, more robust 
bodies or minds, and who are born in more favourable circumstances, 
struggle onwards to the possession of the hardly-contested blessings of 
life ; and in so doing we destroy those who are weaker. This age, and 
all past ages in old countries, have been ages of mutual destruction . We 
eat the food of our fellow-beings, we breathe their air, we enjoy their loves, 
we suck their life’s blood. Hence talents or virtues, instead of being a 
blessing to those around, are rather a curse to them ; and thus talent 
and virtue are nnworthy of their name. Among the poor, this death* 
struggle is seen for the first necessary of life, namely food ; among the 
rich it is seen rather for other blessings of life, and especially for /ove. 
Thos£ whose talents enable them to succeed in life, marrry and mono* 
polise the blessings of love and offspring, and thus deprive others of 
them. At present, when, on account of the large average of children to 
ea h marriage, but a limited number of the community can marry, 
every one who marries may know that he is preventing the marriage of some 
one else, and thus plunging his neighbour into the misery and disease of 
a life of celibacy. 

Thus, the more deeply we consider this great subject, the more we 
•hall perceive, that virtue, talent, happiness, have hitherto been mere 
delusions ; mere names, which their possessor had no right to. It mat- 
ters not what the virtues have been ; Christian or unchristian all are 
alike; hitherto every quality which tended to advance a man in life, and 
to make him happy, has been inevitably exerted to the destruction of some of 
his fellow-beings ; and in this way may almost as well be called an evil 
as a good quality. This confounds all commonly-received ideas on the 
difference of good and evil ; shows us that a deeply-rooted rcepticism on 
human aflairs, for which so many thinkers have been blamed, is in reality 
the only view warranted by the real state of matters ; and that morality 
has been hitherto a radically false and unsound science. Do you wish tr 
lead a good life? you may recognise, that iu the present state cfhuma. 
society, it is an absolute impossibility, and that perhaps the best thin^ 
you cun do on the whole for your fellow-creatures, would be, to cease 
io live, and so leave them more room to enjoy their life. No man has 
'veryetin any old country, where the checks to population are sexual afc- 
winenre, prostitution, and poverty, lived a good or a virtuous life. What 
yail the efforts of the wise, the struggles of the philanthropist, tho 
yearnings of the loving heart to benefit its fellows, while these things 
are so ? They are all shattered to pieces on the principle of population 
and its corollaries, as these have hitherto worked in human affairs 
Morality, medicine, religion, law, politics, are solemn farces played 
before the eyes of men ; whose imposing pomps and dazzling ceremoatei 
serve but to divert the attention from the awful tragedies behind th* 
scenes. We may be absolutely certain of this, that unless we can attain 
to tome other solution of the social difficulties, our society must for ever 
centinue. as it ever has been, a chaos of confusion, of wrongs, and * 
misery. 
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These reflections would not appear to us so strange, if we were not acctUP 
tomed to regard the world .from the more favourable point of view, occupied 
oy the better educated and more fortunate classes. Had we been born amid 
rags and wretchedness, and forced by the pressure of circumstances into 
crime or prostitution to avoid starvation ; had we been ground to death 
by toil, and found no friend to help us, but been driven from door to door 
by police and parish officers ; we would have had a very different idea of 
the state of the world ; and the increase of wealth and civilization among 
ear neighbours would only have added to our bitterness. We would theu 
have felt in our agony the awful truth, that to the poor the progress of man- 
kind is a hollow lie; that the very prosperity of others is built upon their 
toil, their sufferings, and their ruin. The self-congratulations of the 
more fortunate part of mankind on the vast progress of civilization, are a 
constant insult to the poor and the suffering, and are as fouudationless 
as they are unfeeling. The least we can do to those suffering front the 
want of food, love, and leisure, is not to insult their misery by vain boasts 
of the advance of human happiness. 

I have dwelt on these considerations, because I wish to impress the 
deep conviction, that our present state of society is one to horrible , when 
we look beneath the surface, that .t cannot possibly long continue as it is; 
that human affairs, when tested by the population principles, are found 
to be a hideous phantasmagoria, as if -got up by some mocking fieud ; and 
that if a radical change cannot be effected in our society, by which the 
destructive agency ol the principle of population can he counteracted, 
man's destiny is hopeless. All other questions are insignificant com 
paied to this ; religion natural or super natural, education, medicine, 
politics, all are alike trivial beside it, and are indeed incapable of solution, 
without the prior solution of this. The question is not, “ are we to have 
improved morality, religion, or medicine;” but, “are we to have any at 
all?” Hitherto we have had none; all efforts at improvement in these 
matters have been totally neutralised by the principle of population, 
which “dragged at each remove a lengthening chain" of evils behind it. 
We have lived just like the inferior animals , in a state of mutual destruc • 
lion ; the only difference being that the manner of the destruction has 
been different, and that it has been to a great degree unconscious and 
unintentional. 

I come now to the great question, “ can anything be done to prevent these 
evils.” There is but one possible mode of preventing any evil, namely, to 
<eek for and remove its cause. The cause of low wages, or in other words, 
if Poverty, as has been so wonderfully explained to us by Mr. Malthus, 
end following him, by Mr. Mill and others, is over-population ; that is, 
the existence of too many people in proportion to the food, of too many 
labourers in proportion to the capital ; a state of things, produced and 
constantly kept up by the over-exercise of the reproductive powers. It 
is of the very first importance, that the attention of all who seek to 
remove poverty, should never be diverted from this great truth. The 
disproportion between the number* and the food is the only real ecu** ol 
social poverty. Individual cases of poverty may be produced by iudi- 
tidnal misconduct, such as drunkenness, ignorance, laziness, or diiosse \ 
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but these and all other accidental influences must be wholly thrown one 
el the question in considering the permanent cause, and aiming at th« 
prevention of poverty. Drunkenness and ignorance moreover, are far 
more frequently the effect than the cause oT poverty ; and it is a most 
serious error to overlook this. It is worse, it is an enormous injustice tm 
the poor ; and has led many to talk and think harshly of poverty, a* 
being the result of 6uch misconduct. 

Hitherto all endeavours to alleviate poverty have been a mere vanity 
and delusion, from the want of knowledge of, and unremitting attention 
to, its only true cause. People have sought to remove it, by giving 
charity, hy trying to elevate the mbrai condition of the poor, by crusaded 
against drunkenness and other of its fearful effects, by the spread of 
Christianity ; or, it may bo, by a scheme of national education, socialists* 
or other means. Butin all these the real root of the evil is quite over- 
lool^d, and it is not remembered, that none of them can have any per- 
manent direct effect upon low wages ; the only way it can possibly affect 
them, is by instructing peoVo to prevent excessive population. If thu 
proportion of the people to ; j.e food can be made a smaller one, poverty 
will be benefited ; but by other couceivable means. The only possibly 
way to remove poverty is to have fewer children. 

The common error which prevents the recognition of the population 
truths, and which we hear repeated over and over again whenever 
the subject is brought forward, is one which betrays a total ignorance 
of (lie Malthusian law, and which men should by this time feel 
ashamed of uttering, as it is has been so often exposed. I beg the reader 
to remark it, when next he hears the subject spoken of. Men say, u the 
idea of over population is absurd ; is not the earth wide, and many paru 
of it uncultivated ; and is not an immense quantity of the produce waste! 
by idlers, who have more than they know what to do with ?’* Can those 
who utter such opinions, suppose that the ablest political economists who 
have existed among us, have devoted their chief energies to the explana- 
tion of a palpable absurdity— one which any child would laugh at? Mr. 
M&lthus did not say that the earth was absolutely over-peopled, or could 
not support far more inhabitants than now exist ; he said that it is rela- 
tively over-peopled, and has beeu so to a greater or less degree ever since 
the birth of history ; and this arises from the fact, that the ratio of in- 
crease of population is incomparably higher than that of the increase c( 
food ; so that population not only easily keeps up with any increase of food, 
that can possibly take place in an old country, but is always pushed 
beyond it by the force of the great sexual instincts, so that very many cf 
the people (and those naturally who are in the poorest circumstances) are 
fearfully straightened and over-worked to gain subsistence; nay, am 
crashed out of existence by the others. Population and food, like twa 
runners of unequal swittuess chained together, advance side by 
side; but the ratio of increase of the former is so immensely supc* 
rior to that of the latter, that it is necessarily greatly checked; and 
the checks are of course either more deaths or fewer births, 
that is, cither positive or preventive. The preventive check, of 
sexual abstinence, is so great au evil, that it is never adequately used. 
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and for more people are brought into the world than cau live in eotn* 
fort on the existing produce ; and hence come poverty and early death. 
It is only in new colonies like America and Australia, that food can be 


increased at all in the same ratio as population, and heqce that the latter 
can advance with its natural rapidity. But in old countries, so many 
unavoidable difficulties attend emigration, increased cultivation, or any 
other conceivable modes of rapidly increasing the food, that they are quite 
inadequate to enable it to keep np with unchecked population. 1 f these re* 
sources vers readily available, they would very soon be exhausted, and would 
long ere this hope been exhausted. Any one by reflecting on the subject will 
corny see, that they never can be made so available, as very materially to 
lighten poverty, even for a few short years, as their effects are speedily 
obliterated by increased procreation ; and practically we know that they 
never have had this effect, nor have they ever permitted population in an 
old country to expand at anything approaching its natural ratio. 4 * Mr. 
Malthus showed all these things incontrovertibly, and hence made it ap- 
parent that population must be, and is, most powerfully checked in old 
countries either by more deaths or fewer births ; and therefore that the only 


way of preventing poverty and early death is not by any conceivable meaus 
of increasing the produce in this country or emigrating to another, but by 
baring fewer children. As for the rich, it is evident that although there 
were no rich, poverty would be quite as bad or worse; and would on'y 
differ in being universal, and in the absence of the glaring inequalities in 
human conditions. 


Among the lower animals we can easily observe the enormous destruc- 
tion caused by the law of population. In fishes we see what countless 
myriads of the young are destroyed ; in the domestic animals, os dogs 
and cats, we have ourselves to be the instruments of this destruction. 
Poverty, or habitual difficulty of procuring food, together with incessant 
toil, is a state peculiar to man ; and it is by it, as well as sexual ab- 
stinence and prostitution, that a similar destruction is effected, just as 
certainly as in the case of the lower animals, though in a more compli- 
cated manner. The average of life in man would be, proportionally, as 
abort as it is in all the inferior animals, were it not, firstly, for the ex- 
istence of the preventive check, both branches of which, moral restraint 
and rice, are peculiar to him ; and secondly, his greater power of acquir- 
ing increased food, which always obviates a part of the necessary 
destruction. 


Those who talk slightingly of the “ supply and demand theory," or 
exercise their wit upon “ that bug-bear of over-population,*’ do not know 
that they are laughing at the most awful and overwhelming laws, that 
were ever apprehended by mankind ; laws which are, and have been ever 
since our race appeared on this earth, crushing and grinding us to pieces ; 
and which will continue throughout all time as silently, and as inexor- 
ably to destroy us, unless we can find a mode of escaping from them* 
The law of population forsooth is a paradoxical abstraction, and does not 
net at present, if it ever did act, on human affairs ! Alas ! do we think that 
It acts the less, because we refuse to look at its action ? Its action is 
am at present, exactly as in all past times in old countries, by the 
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memory existence of the preventive and positive check to population ; of 
poverty and early death on the one hand, and of sexual abstinence 
k abuse, and prostitution, on the other. Our choice at this hour is 
exactly the same, as was that of our forefathers ; namely, between moral 
restraint, vice. a*nd misery, not independent of them ; and whichever of them 
we seek to mitigate, we must necessarily by so doing aggravate the other* 
Thus if we wish to avoid premature death, and to raise the average of 
life, it cannot possibly be doue (while food is increasing at its usual ratio) 
except by increasing sexual abstinence, or a sexual intercourse which 
binders, like prostitution, the birth of children. A decrease in any one of 
the three immediato checks, moral restraint, vice, or misery, is necessarily 
attended with an increase in the others. In this way we see that pie- 
mature death in former times obviated the necessity of sexual abstinence 
or prostitution ; while the longer average of life at present has neceesitated 
a gaeat increase of these two evils. 

The preventive check, in the shape of sexual abstinence, is operating 
among us at this day with so tremendous a power as was probably never 
before known in the world. In England and Wales the average age of 
first marriages aipong the men is twenty -five years and eight months ; 
among the women twenty-four years and six mouths. Do wo know what 
these numbers imply ? We have become so accustomed to the unnatural 
sexual lives of our women, that twenty four years and a-half seem a tole- 
rable average age for the first gratification of the powerful passions, which 
have awakened ten years previously. These numbers show that the re- 
productive powers iu women are restrained for nearly one-thiid ol their 
sexual life, even in that proportion of the sex who do marry. But im- 
mense numbers uever marry, nor exercise at all their reproductive powers. 
In some parts of England and in many counties in Scotland the proportion 
of spinsters is as high as forty-one per cent of the women, from the pge of 
twenty upwards. There are 1,407,225 women between the ages of twenty 
and forty, who have never married ; and 359,969 old maids of the age of 
forty and upwards. Those who are at all aware of the misery and 
disease of sexual abstinence, will be able to form a slight idea of the suf- 
fering arising from this form of the preventive check. The ten years of 
abstinence before the average age of marriage, cf themselves amply 
account for the universal prevalence of hysteria, menstrual diseases, and 
the other evils before mentioned. 

Prostitution is the mode, which has been adopted in all old countries to 
palliate iu some measure the evils of want of love ; and to treat of it, 
without the knowledge of this, as is generally done, is totally useless. 
Had it not been for the extraordinary, aud still imperfectly explained, foes 
that a promiscuous intercourse tends powerfully to liiuder, if not wholly 
to destroy, the reproductive powers in woman, mankind would long ere 
this have been driven to utter desperation from the want of love, as weii 
as of food. It is not understood by those who treat of prostitution, that 
its increase hitherto has lightened the other necessary checks to popula- 
tion, moral restraint and misery ; and therefore has been one great cause 
of the longer average of life, and the comparative rarity of famine, Ac., 
is modern times. On the other hand, those who seek to do away with 
petptitut ion, fire unaware of the immense natural Acuities < 
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them; namely, that thereby, if other things remain the tamc^wssaal at- 
•tinence or premature death must be increased. 

Unless the necessity of the preventive or poaitive checks to population 
bi perceived ; unless it be clearly seen, that they mu$t operate in ope 
form, if not in another ; and that though individuals may escape them, the 
• ace cannot ; human society is a hopeless and insoluble riddle. 

The difficulty of comprehending the principle of population arises from 
the extraordinary jwuliarity of the principle itself. It differs from all 
truths hitherto discovered in this awful feature : that two great natural 
raws of our constitution cross each other , and are in antagonism; or in 
tho words of Mr. Malthus, that “ human beings are brought into the 
world by one law of nature, who by another law of nature cannot be sup- 
ported. 1 * Between these two crushing laws oar race has been, and 
is, inexorably devoted to misery and grindiug destruction; and will ever 
continue to be so, unles we can reconcile this antagonism, in all fcther 
matters it is by obedience to the laws of nature that our safety is secured, 
but in the case of the reproductive powers, to obey tkeir natural laws if 
certain destruction ; while on the other hand, to disoUy them is no less 
certain destruction. It was an unguarded, and incorrect comparison w hich 
Mr. Malthus made, between the misery resulting from multiplying too 
last, and the effects of intemperance in drink ; in the former case it is 
the normal use, not the overuse or abuse of the appetites, which is destruc- 
tive. Were it otherwise, and did the fault lie in human error, the difficulty 
would be comparatively trivial ; but the question is infiuitely more awful 
than this, indeed is totally different from any other which, as far as 1 
am aware, man has ever had to solve ; it is, “can we escape from the an- 
tagonism of two laws of Nature t" liad this antagonism not existed, 
the whole past and present history of our race would have been radically 
different. 

“Millions and millions of existences'* says Mr. Malthus “have been 
destroyed by this simple cause." This antagonism necessitates the con- 
tinued existence of moral restraint, vice, and misery — in other words of 
the diseases of abstinence, self-abuse and prostitution, poverty and pre- 
mature death — iu all old countries : in short, of the great social, moral, 
and physical evils, which exist among us. The ignorance of this anta- 
gonism hap rendered abortive all human efforts at improvement: in 
seeking, with Sisyphean labour, to obey more fully one set of laws, men 
have been forced into greater disobedience of another, no less important. 

Those who vainly try to remedy poverty by the usual routine meant 
of education, emigration, charity, or political chaoses, do not reilect, that 
the problem is not to remove the existing poverty only, but also the 
sqxual abstinence and prostitution ; for unless this is dene, and not for 
one generation only, but for all time, the same over-crowded state is 
constantly kept, up by tho expansion of the reproductive powers. Such 
efforts are exactly »c delusive, as to seek to empty a cistern, while the 
stream which supplies it, i« suffered to run on unheeded. Poverty is a 
sezuui question, not a political or a charity one : and cannot possibly be 
remedied by any other than sexual means It is one of the great sexual 
problems, jnxt as truly as abstinence or prostitution ; and depends Ilk* 
Dpn ugqa the retfrictiye by Ur- V-ltbw. < 
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Poverty and the present social difficulties* are a compromise made by 
mankind in tbis and ail preceeding ages, between the two fearful wants, 
- -the want of food and of love* Rather than resign love, ratbei 
than practise increased sexual abstinence, and so check population, 
they hare been willing to submit to the smallest proportion of food 
and leisure which the human frame could for a season endure. The 
want of love i< so miserable a state of constraint, and moreover so 
destructive to the health of body and mind, that people who have a 
choice in the matter will rather put up with any evils than endure it. 
This it is, which roused the intense disgust against the inexorable pop* 
ulation doctrines ; and has mode men steadily refuse to look at them, 
out rather madly cling to any fallacious hope, that might present 
itself elsewhere, in socialism, emigration, education, Ac. What, resign 
more love? when even at present our life is a constant drudgery and 
monotony, when there is already not the sixth -part of these sexual 
pleasures among us, which would be needed to make our society a 
healthy or a happy one ; resign the dearest solace of our life, the poor 
man’s only enjoyment, and the poet’s brightest dream? there is mad- 
ness in the thought. Instead of less love, we need infinitely more 
love, to make this world other than a dreary desert, as it is at present 
to the sexual sufferers, whose name is legion. 

Hence we see, that the remedy which Mr. Malthus proposed for the 
evils of over-population, was ot itself such a frightful evil, that all men 
recoiled from it; and loaded with invectives the man, the only man, who 
bad shewn them the true difficulties of their life. Rather than adopt 
bis remedy, rather than renounce, as he advised, all sexual intercourse 
UU a comparatively late age, they were content to remain sunk in the 
mire of poverty and hard work ; and to palliate their miseries by the 
old routine of prostitution, masturbation, and other morbid sexual 
outlets. The great error in Mr. Malthus’s reasoning was, that he, 
like most of the moralists of his and our own ugo, was unaware of the 
frightful evils, and fearlul natural sin of sexual abstinence. Tht 
ignorance of the mcessly of sexual intercourse to the heuUh and virtue oj 
f»)tf( man and woman , is the most fundamental error tn medical and moral 
philosophy. However clearly Mr. Malthus saw the law of population 
he by no means fully saw its awful nature ; for he did not see the evil 
of one of his three necessary checks, namely, sexual abstinence. The 
want of medical knowledge, added to the erroneous austerity on sexual 
matters, prevented him lrotn recognising them ; made him unhesita- 
tingly advocate tb«i increase of sexual abstinence, one of the roost 
rrrible causes of disease and suffering in modern tiroes ; and thus 
/hrew him into strong antagonism with all those, who had deeply se^n 
and felt this. He did not recognise the fact, that these evils are so 
enormous as to render his proposed remedies totally impracticable oxm 2 
visionary. They are impracticable, because they are worse, I firmly 
believe, than the evils they propose to cure. A society in which all 
men and women should restrain their sexual desires till the age of 
thirty or upwards, would be a scene of such horrible restraint, such 
absence of manliness and nature, such wide-spread genital disease, 
tpermatorrhipi, color o&is, hyrteria, and all the allied tifPt of eegoai 
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enfeeblement and morbidity, that it woald be next to impossible to 
And a single healthy or natural iadividual. If we aie to dream of 
Utopias they should at least be of a somewhat more desirable charac- 
ter. The difference between such a state of society, and the present 
one, would be, that the miseries would be more equally distributed, m 
that no one would have a life worth the possessing. 

No ; if there be no other means of increasing the proportion of food 
and leisure among mankind, than that of sacrificing the love, human 
affairs are hopeless. It will not, it cannot be dooe; and all human 
effort will be a mere oscillation, a mere higgling between these two 
necessaries of life, as it has been hitherto in all old countries. To 
resign either food or love is despair and death ; and that is the only 
choice which mankind has yet had. If we cannot have both, there is 
no happiness or virtue for man ; and human society must ever con- 
tinue, as it ever has been, a scene of confusion, where the strong 
strangle the weak, and where the only progress, if progress it is to be 
called, has been in the changed form, and more equal distiibution of 
the miseries. 

The real problem for solution is; to remove both the alternative 
evils, preventive and positive, of the law of population ; to save our 
society from the necessary existence of moral restraint, vice, or misery 
—sexual abstinence, prostitution, and poverty —which are ingrained 
into all old countries. The usual attempts at solution — emigration, 
socialism, change in the government, pulling down the church, the 
aristocracy, and the ri^h, the spread of religion or education — still 
repeated in persistent ignorance or contempt of the law of population 
in the face of the unanswered and unanswerable demonstrations of Mr. 
Mai thus and the experience of the whole past history of our race, are 
futile. The solution proposed by Mr. M a! thus, although guided by 
a profound knowledge of the true cauFe of the evils, (and therefore the 
only one which had the slightest chance of being right), was in fact no 
solution at all; it merely recommends, as a remedy for the difficul- 
ties, the very thing, namely, sexual abstinence, which itself constitutes 
the difficulty. 

The hopes of man lie in a nutshell ; they are all comprehended in 
this question of questions — Is it possible to have both food and 
bote? Is it passible that each individual among us can have a due 
share of food, love, and leisure? in other words, is it possible to recon- 
cile the antagonism of the two 1 iws of nature, and to escape from the 
horrors of mutual destruction ? 

I firmly believe that it is perfectly possible, and that this greatest of 
human difficulties has only to be clearly perceived and determinedly 
approached, to be ultimately overcome. But it is evident on the out- 
set, that the means by which this is to be effected, ifiust be very dif- 
ferent from any that have been hitherto tried, since all these have 
been so utterly inadequate. It is evident, that it con be by no slight 
palliative measures, such as have been hitherto resorted to, and which 
have been all rendered abortive by the principle of population, that 
any real improvement can be effected ; but that we must go to the 
true root of the matter, which 1# a «ue, ttat 
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radical change in tbe sexual life and opinions of mankind Is required 
before it is even possible to escape from these evils. 

I earnestly entreat tbe reader not to prejudge this gieatest of 
questions, nor to allow commonly received opinions to divert him from 
Its steadfast consideration. If he be deeply penetrated by the convic- 
f on of the horrible state of human affairs at present existing in old 
Countries ; of the utter hollowness and worthlessness of our social 
febiic; and of the delusive nature of all our schemes of morality, 
religion, medicine, &c., neutralised as they are by the principle of 
population; he will perceive that a change is to be sought at all 
hazards, and if it cannot be got, that human society cannot be expected 
long to hang together. When once the population truths and the 
mutual destruction of mankind become generally known, (and they 
must be before long), all will perceive, that a thorough reconsidera- 
tion Sf the first principles of human society, and of Bexual morality, i9 
absolutely necessary ; for the present stat* of things is incapable of 
aontinuance. 

There is a way, and but one possible way, of surmounting thcBe 
evils, and of securing for each individual among ns a fair Ehare of 
food, love, and leisure; without which human society Is a chaotic 
scene of selfishness, injustice, and misery. I believe too, that this 
means, however strange it may be to the common ideas upon sexual 
matters, contains within itself little real evil, or at least the smallest 
possible amount of evil, which the laws of population leave us the 
choice of. I am absolutely certain that in time, however much oppo- 
sition it may at first meet with, it will be universally adopted ; for I 
will defy human ingenuity to imagine the bare possibility of auy other 
escape from the economical and sexual evils of old States, when the 
magnitude of the difficulties from the want of food on the one hand, 
and of love on the other, is duly recognised. 

The means I speak of, the only means by which the virtue and tbe 

f rogress of mankind are rendered possible, is Preventive Sexual 
intercourse. By this is meant sexual intercourse, where precaution* 
are used to prevent impregnation. In this way love would be ob- 
tained, without entailing upon us the want of food and leisure, by 
•vercrowding the population. 

Two questions arise here, first — Is this possible, and in what way T 
second— Can it be done without causing moral and physical evil ? 

In answering the first question, I will give an account, as far as I am 
acquainted with them, of, the different modes in which preventive sex- 
nal intercourse has been tried or pro}»osed ; for it must not be thought 
that these means of checking population are new or unusual ; they are 
on the contrary I believe, very common, both in this country and still 
more in some parts of the continent. People have been driven to 
devise and adopt them in numberless instances, to prevent an increase 
In their families, or to avoid having offspring in an unmarried inti* 
macy. I shall first give the great method of preventive intercourse, 
proposed by M. Raciborskl, of whose important oontribntions to the 
physiology of the female sexual organs I have spoken above. HU 
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views are peculiarly interesting, as being expressly intended to oooit •* 
act the population evils. 

He says, “ In marrying girls in our climates at from twenty to 
twenty-four years of age, we leave them from twenty-four to twenty- 
Bix years for reproduction. L9t not the length of this period terrify 
the disciples of Mai thus. Science has now the means of reassuring 
them. She can offer them means capable of arresting in time a rapid 
Increase of the population, in each family which is menaced by it. 
These means are but the consequence of the progress ot the physiology 

the species. It is no longer with the destruction of living beings, 
nor the forced abortions of beings ready to live, that we have to do. 
Remedies of this kind are destined to remain for ever in the hands of 
barbarous nations, inaccessible to the lights of the Christian religion 
and of philosophy.*’ The means he recommends is, “ to adopt a certain 
order in sexual intercourse. It results from my investigations, that, 
though there may not be periods, as M. Pouchet has lately asserted, 
when conception is physically impossible, there are nevertheless 
periods, when it is infinitely less likely to happen than at others. 
Thus I have found, that in one hundred women we cannot reckon more 
lhan six or seven at the outside, who become pregnant at periods con- 
siderably distant from the menstrual epoch. In most women, concep- 
tion dates from intercourse either during menstruation, or a few days 
before or after it. Hence it results, that in abstaining from intercourse 
from the second or third day before the menstrual epoch till the eighth 
day after it, one may oe certain to diminish considerably the chances 
of reproduction.” 

M. Biscboff, the celebrated German physiologist, is nearly of the 
same opinion, lie says that the egg escapes from the ovary in woman 
when menstruation is just about to cease, and that, to be impregnated, 
it must meet the semen in the oviduct ; hence, he says, sexual inter- 
course, to be fruitful, must take place within from eight or twelve days 
after the menstrual period. Professor Naegele, who is acknowledged 
to be perhaps the first living authority on midwifery, is accustomed to 
reckon the duration of pregnancy at nine months and eight days since 
the last menstrual period ; and he says that in normal cases he has 
□ever been wrong by this calculation. Very many other physiologists 
and physicians have the same views, which indeed may be Baid to have 
much the greatest weight of evidence on their side. 

If these views be true, (and they have every appearance of truth,) 
they almost of themselves surmount the population difficulty ; and are 
of an importance to mankind, which cannot be over-estimated. But I 
do not know how far they are true. On account of the rigid and 
ruinous secrecy, thatis kept up on all Bexual subjects, no individual 
gives the result of his or her experience on theso matters; ami U 
is almost impossible to ascertain, whether such means have been tried, 
and whether they have been found efficacious or not. Unless this 
secrecy and mysterv be got rid of, and sexual subjects be discussed 
freely among us, the greatest of all human difficulties must remain 
buried in obscurity, Probably the chief reason that bus opposed tbs 
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discussion of the question of preventive intercourse, has been the feel- 
ing, that if such intercourse were shown to be of easy accomplishment, 
it would lead to an immense amount of unmarried love. Women, if they 
had not the fear <ff becoming pregnant before their eyes, would indulge 
their sexual desires, just as men do. Hence the vehement prejudices in 
favour of our present code of sexual morality, and of the institution of mar- 
riage, together with the determined hostility to anything in the shape of 
unmarried intercourse, at least on the part of women, are the chic f obsta- 
cles to the consideration of the most imjtortant of all subjects , preventive 
sexual intercourse. 

Jn accordance with the views of these distinguished men, it is only 
necessary for woman to abstain from sexual intercourse during a certain 
part of the month ; and this would leave them about the half of each 
montlfc for the free indulgence of their sexual appetites, without the 
danger of adding to an over-crowded population. This, if true, would bo 
a boon of incomparable value ; and if even this amount of sexual inter- 
course were available to all women, it would probably prevent in great 
measure the evils of sexual morbidity, repressed sexual desires, and un- 
exercised sexual organs, as they are seen in the numberless cases of 
chlorosis, hysteria, and diseases of menstruation. Nothing could be of 
groater value to mankind, than to know how far these views are true; 
and this can only be brought about, by an ample experience of them^ 
freely laid before the public. 

But besides these preventive means, which may be called the natural 
ones, and which are as yet scarcely at all known to the mass of mankind, 
there are others, which are much more widely known, and much more 
generally adopted. Dr. Ashwell alludes to these, ns we have seen above, 
when he says that incomplete sexual intercourse is, he fears, not unfre- 
Jrequently practised, to avoid adding to the faros of an already numerous 
family. The means to which he refers, are the unnatural or mechanical 
ones, which are of different kinds ; but have all the same object, namely, 
to avoid impregnation, by preventing the seminal fluid from entering the 
womb, and thus preventing the meeting of the sperm and germ cell, which 
is the essential part of impregnation. In this way the accessory and 
sensational part of the venereal act is obtained, while the essential and 
unconscious part is avoided. This is done either by the withdrawal oi 
the penis immediately before ejaculation takes place, (which is very fre- 
quently pradised both by married and unmarried men); ty the use of 
ihe sheath, (which is also very frequent, but more so on the continent 
than in this country) ; by the introduction of a piece of sponge into ths 
vagina, so as to guard the mouth of the womb, which lies high up in t-‘ e 
vagina; or by the injection of ^tepid water into the vagina immedia ciy 
after coition. 

The first of these modes is physically injurious, and is apt to produce 
nervous disorder and sexual enfeeblement and congestion, lrom the sud- 
den interruption it gives to the venereal act, whose pleasure moreover it 
interferes with. The second, namely the sheath, dulls the enjoyment, 
and frequently produces impotence in the man and disgust in both parties ; 
so that it also is injurious. 
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Tbue objection* however do not, 1 believe, apply to the third, namdtp 
Ute introduction of a sponge or some other substance, to guard the 
month of the womb. This could be easily done by the woman, and would 
scarcely, it appears to me, interfere at all in the sexual pleasures, nor 
hare any prejudicial effect on the health of eithev jarty. (Any preven* 
tire means, to be satisfactory, must be used by the t coman, as it spoils 
the passion and impulsiveness of the venereal act, if the man have to 
think of them.) 1 do not know how far this preventive means has been 
tried, or with what success, but l earnestly h;pe and believe, that 
either it, or some analogous simple means, will prove to be satis- 
factorily available for the grand object, the practical solution of the 
greatest human difficulties,— a preventive sexual intercourse, of easy 
adoption, and not of a physically injurious nature. The injection of 
tepid water into the vagina, immediately after intercourse, wou|d also 
be a very effectual means of preventing impregnation; as it would 
wash away the seminal fluid, and also, as Wagner asserts, destroy 
the fecundating properties of the sperinatozooids, whose movements 
speedily cease in pure water. 

By far the best of these mechanical means I should take to bo the 
sponge, and it might be u&ed during that part of the mon*h, in which 
fecundation can take place ; or, if AI. Raciborski’s views pro.e erroneous, 
might still, of itself, surmount the population difficulties. The sexual 
desires in women are generally strongest just after menstruation, (a sign 
that that is the time, when they are most liable to impregnation ;) and it 
would be an enormous evil to the female sex, which would render their 
life much more irksome than man's, if their strongest desires were to be 
systematically denied, and they were only to have one half, and that the 
least enjoyable half, of their sexual gratification. The law of population 
has always pressed more heavily on woman than on man (except in 
respect of the want of leisure) on account ot the different sexual conditions 
of the two; and it is most difficult to enable her to escape from its evils. 

I believe that by the natural means proposed by M. Raciborski, and 
the mechanical ones mentioned above, or others which may be discovered 
to be more satisfactory, it is perfectly possible to have a preventive 
sexual intercourse, which would enable mankind to surmount the great* 
e*i of all their difficulties, and to obtain a sufficiency of food, without 
the sacrifice of love. No greater boon could be conferred on mankind, 
than to increase and disseminate tbe knowledge of these preventive 
means ; and every effort should be made to obtain this knowledge, by a 
wide induction of individual experience. It is very possible that some 
means superior to any of the above might be devised ; and there is not 
in the whole range of human thought a single subject, on which 
ingenuity could be so valuably exercised. 

The second question was, can these means be used without causing 
physical and moral evils? I firmly believe that they can ; or at least 
that the evils they may cause, would be totally insignificant when com- 
pared with the present ones, arising from the principle of population. If by 
these means, together with other changes in our sexual code of which l 
shall speak hereafter, each woman in our society could have a due share 
of the f*e»et>*e* of love, aad also of the blessings of motherhood, it appears 
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t» me that this could be done, with little, if any, necessary injury to the 
health. The question is just this, could woman lire a healthy life, if she 
permitted impregnation to take place only twice or thrice in her lifetime, 
and presented it jn the modes meutionod above at all other times ? I 
believe not only that the average of female health would be immeasurably 
improved, if this were generally done throughout our society, but that the 
life of woman could be perfectly healthy in these circumstances ; that two 
or three children are sufficient to maintain the health of her sexual or* 
gana; and that a due amount of preventive intercourse during the rest 
of life, would have a purely beneficial effect upon her health, physically 
and morally. Impregnation and child-birth are certainly of the very 
greatest importance to the health and happiness of woman, and hence 
every woman should produce her fair share of offspring; bnt it is pro- 
bable that two or three children during life would be quite sufficient to 
secure ^.liese advantages. if such be uot the case, alas for woman, 
for otherwise it is absolutely impossible, to make the life of the sex a healthy 
one. 

As regards the moral side of the question of preventive sexual inter- 
course, many people have an objection to it, because, they say, it is 
unnatural. But sexual abstinence is infinitely more unnatural ; in fact 
it is so unnatural, and therefore sinful, that it is totally incompatible 
with health and happiness, and produces the most wide-spread and 
desolating diseases. It is granted that preventive intercourse is unnatural, 
hut the circumstances of our life leave us no alternative . If we were 
to obey all the natural impulses, and fr How our sexual desires like the 
inferior aumals, which live a natural life, we would be forced to prey 
upon and check the growth of each other, just as they do. We must of 
an absolute necessity act unnaturally; and the only choice left us is 
to take the course from which the smallest amount of physical and 
moral evil will result. It is not with nature that preventive intercourse 
is to be com pared, but with the other necessary checks to population, 
sexual abstinence, prostitution, and poverty. We have to choose between 
tliese checks, not independent of them. 

Some people object to preventive intercourse, that it is a sort of mur- 
der, and that by it a life is lost to the world. , This is akin to the super- 
stitious dread of the Hindoos, lest any child should remain unborn, 
which makes them marry every girl immediately after her first men- 
struation ; the consequence being, that the miserable people are sunk 
in the most hopeless mire of poverty, and are decimated by the positive 
chock to population, in the shape of periodical famines, which are cer- 
tain to be of frequent occurrence, where the preventive check is not 
'attended to. Potential children are lost to the world every-day ; every 
time that a woman menstruates, or a man's seminal Quid is re-absorbed 
or discharged without reproduction, a child is lost ; in short exactly as 
many children are lost to the world in this way, as form the difference 
between the number born in a country doubling its population, as the 
United States do, in twenty-five years, and an old country whose pope* 
iation is nearly stationary. 

' But it is a total confusion of ideas to connect preventive intercourse 
with infanticide. The momenta human embryo is produced by the 
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anion o! the spermaloaooid wtoh the egg, its life is as sacred as llifct if 
the adult, and to take it away is murder ; but to prevent impregnation 
is a totally different matter. We do prevent impregnation every day, 
when we refrain from sexual intercourse ; and we do waste seminal 
fluid and eggs every day, and the only alteruative left* us is not whether 
or not they shall be wasted, but whether or not we ourselves shall be 
wasted and destroyed along with them. “ We must do no harm to any 
one/' is the golden rule of morality, and therefore the young embryo, 
when formed, is inviolable ; but before it is formed, its elements are just 
ttke the other secretions of the body, utterly destitute of an independent 
vitality. 

Those who make baseless accusations against preventive intercourse, 
should rather look to their own actions ; which must before lone rise up 
in fearful judgment against many, whose sexual conduct has beeh 
thought blameless. Instead of being murder, preventive inlerceursp is the 
only possible mode of preventing murder , which, as has been already 
shown in speaking of the mutual destruction of mankind, is taking place 
around us in society every moment, in its most insidious and painful 
forms. Instead of being immoral, preventive intercouse is the only possi *• 
bit way of introducing real morality into human society , where it has 
hitherto been a mere name ; and although I cannot tell what evils may 
be found to be inseparable from it, yet I earnestly hope that they are 
few and slight, and feel deeply convinced that, compared with the 
present evils, they will be found to he totally insignificant. 

Preventive sexual intercourse then, is the mode, and the only possible 
mode, of reconciling the opposing difficulties of the population problem; 
and is the only possible solution for the great social evils of this and other 
old countries. I stake iny lire, I would stake a thousand lives, on the 
truth of this. There is no subject on which I have thought so long, and 
felt so deeply, as the sexual one. It has been ever present to me for many 
years ; and long before I read the works of Mr. Malthus and Mr. Mill, 
my mind was absorbed in the evils I saw and read of, from sexual absti- 
nence, and other sexual difficulties and diseases. At that time I had 
little idea of the iron-hand of necessity, which was causing all this 
deprivation and misery, and blamed for it, as many have done, the tyranny 
»f our moral codes, and the hionopoly of our sexual institutions ; but Mr. 
Malthus's great work revealed to me the real source of the evil. I then 
»aw that the marriage monopoly was not the real cause of the sexual 
abstinence, any more than the unequal distribution of wealth was the 
cause of poverty; but that it arose from the inexorable necessity of 
checking population, and keeping it down to the level of the food. Mar- 
riage was a mere outpost, which screened from view the foe, which was 
destroying us. The two groat opposing difficulties then stood out in the 
cVearest light ; those from want of love on the one hand, which I bad so 
tong lamented, and those from want of food, which, as 1 learned from 
Mr. Malthus, were inseparably connected with the former. I saw then, 
that the sexnal evils and the evils of poverty were in fact merely two 
different forms of the same grand evil, caused by the law of population a 
that bo f h sprang from the same source, and c/mld be cured, if curable si 
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*d, Mily by the same remedy. Was this possible ? did their cue lie in the 
nature of things? could these difficulties be reconciled ? for, if they could 
not, the more deeply I considered the question, the more hopeless appeared 
human affairs. By preventive sexual intercourse, and by this alone, 
they can, I beliefs, be perfectly reconciled. It is not without a long and 
anxious scrutiny from ail the points of view within my reach, that lhave 
been led to this conclusion ; and I feel earnestly convinced, that it will 
prove a true means of escape from the social evils. If it should not, alas 
for oar race ! In that case this work, and every other work which has 
ever been written on any subject, have been written in vain ; and are 
impotent to produce any real improvement in human destiny. 

But even although preventive intercourse were universally adopted, and 
found to be sufficient for its object, it would by no means thoroughly re- 
medy the sexual evils, vlthough it would greatly mitigate them : and 
although it might wholly remove poverty. Many of the sexual evill 
most widely spread among us, depend directly upon the errors of our 
code of sexual morality. According to this code, all love except married 
love, is considered sinful. Marriage, it is held moreover, should bind 
people together for life, without leaving them the power of indulging in 
any other sexual intimacy, or of divorce from each other, unless either 
the husband or wife commits adultery. If this, which is the view of mar- 
riage generally entertained in this country, were to continue, there are 
very many fearful sexual evils which could not bo removed. 

In the first place, what is, or should be, the grand object of any social 
institution for uniting the sexes? It is, that eacn individual in society, every 
man and woman , should have a fair share of the blessings of love and of off- 
spring, and that the children should be duly provided Jor. But if marriage be 
the only honorable way of obtaining sexual and parental pleasures, very 
many must be excluded from them ; for, even supposing that there were 
room for the exercise of all the reproductive powers, as in America, or 
that by preventive intercourse the proportion of children in each family 
were to be small, so as to allow of a great many marriages, still there 
would be a large number of women, and even of men, who from plain- 
ness and other unattractive qualities, would find no one, who would be 
willing to be rigidly bound to them for life. Even in America there are, 
I believe, not a few old maids. Were these inevitable cases still fewer, 
thoy would be enough of themselves to show the insufficiency of marriage. 
In this country, from the great preponderance of the female sex, very 
many would necessarily remain single, though every man were to marry 
In Scotland, where the disproportion of the sexes is highest, the census of 
1851 shows that there are 110 women to 100 men; a fact which 
of Itself, under our present sexual code, reveals an immensity of suffer- 

nt these are but drops in the ocean of miseries, which the rigorous in- 
stitution of marriage inevitably causes. Marriage it based npon the 
Idea, that constant and unvarying love is the only one, which is pure and 
honourable, and which should be recognised as morally good. But there 
could not be a greater error than this. Love is, like all other human 
passions and appetites, subject to change, deriving a great part of he 
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lam Mid continuance from variety in its objects ; and to ac&npt to A* 
It to an invariable channel U to try to alter the laws of its nature. Touch, 
when the passsion is strongest, is especially prone to change, according 
to the beautiful command of Nature, who intends that our experiences 
should be varied, and our different faculties and emotions called forth. 
To deplore this inconstancy in youth, or to call it an instance of perversity, 
or original sin, is to think to set ourselves above the wisdom of Nature. 
A young man and woman at puberty, when their new senses are 
awakened, fall in love with the first tolerably fair face they meet. It Is 
ten chances to one that were they to marry this first object, in a few years 
they would bitterly repent. How can they tell, without experience of 
love, bow many objects of greater attraction and congeniality they may 
yet encounter ; they, who know as yet scarcely anything of character, 
even of their own ? 

Marriage thus tempts young people, blinded by the promptings of 
their novel passion, and by their inexperience, to rush into a state*which 
will be the source of future years of grief. It denies all sufficient ex- 
perience in the choice of a sexual companion ; one of the most important 
essentials of our happiness. Though the man and woman may know 
a little of each other's exterior, and of 6ome of their surface qualities, yet 
they have uo idea how they shall sexually suit each other, before tbep 
inter into this irrevocable contract ; so that the greatest miseries 
have frequently arisen from the existence of some sexual malformation 
on either side, from impotence in the husband, or even from total igno- 
rance of all sexual matters on both sides — an ignorance worthy of the 
childhood of our race, but an extraordinary anomaly in the nineteenth 
century. 

Many individuals in onr society have a strong conscientious objection 
to the marriage vow, which is in fact a satire upon all vowt, promising 
love till death ; a promise, which is evidently in many cases utterly beyond 
she power of him or her who makes it, to fulfil. Again, the promise 
of the wife to obey is a standing shame to the whole formulary, and has 
tended to give a handle to those acts of domestic tyranny, which are, it 
may I believe be said, the rule, and not the exception, in married life. 

Marriage cannot, in general, ' be used in those innumerable caseq 
where sexual intercourse is indispensable to the cure of genital diseases, 
toch as many forms of spermatorrhoea, clilorosis, hysteria, and the dis- 
eases of menstruation. When a young man or woman bos one of those 
diseases, sexual intercourse cannot be obtained promptly through the cum* 
mens machinery of marriage, (even were it morally advisable for an 
invalid, whether man or woman, to link his "uncertain fortunes indis- 
solubly with another ;) and the deeper the unhappy sufferer sinks into 
tno abyss of misery, the more hopeless does the prospect of marriage 
become ; for, if a young man, he has neither the will nor the power to 
look about for a partner for life at such a time ; and, if a girl, the mote 
sickly she becomes, the less chance is there of her finding a husband. 
Therefore marriage deserte us at eur greatest need; and if It should 
conti nu e to be the only attainable sexual intoreouse, the com of nn 
numbers of genital di s ea s e s wonld be, a? it pre s e nt , impeeslhle, and 
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adgfctoe gfren up in despair. But not only the core, the prevention el 
these diseases in any satisfactory degree would be impossible ; for unless 
all young people were to marry about puberty, which would create the most 
fearful subsequent repentances, an immense amount of genital disease 
would be certainda arise, were no other honourable provision made for the 
gratification of the first and most impetuous passions. It is very generally 
about and shortly after the age of puberty, that masturbation begins to 
be practised among both sexes ; chlorosis is most frequent in girls still in 
their teens ; in snort, it is an absolute impossibility to prevent the 
developement of an immense amount of genital disease and morbidity, if 
marriage be the only sexual provision for youth. 

The irrevocable nature of the marriage contract, and the impossibility 
of procuring divorce, lead to the most fearful evils. Mr. Hill shows 
this in his work on Crime, telling us that the great majority of murders 
Md brutal assaults now-a-days, are committed by husbands upon their 
wiveft and showing that it is in the nature of all long and indissoluble 
contracts to cause similar evils. All contracts, binding two human 
beings together in an indissoluble manner for long periods, are the fruit- 
ful source of crimes and miseries. So it was with the cumbrous machi- 
nery of apprenticeships, lormerly prevalent in the trades, which is now 
being gradually abandoned. It is qertainly a fearful and miserable ano- 
maly that two persons who have ceased to care for — nay, who have come 
to hate each other, should be bound together with iron rigour, in what 
should be the bonds of love. Surely it is a bitter satire upon love, and 
on the dignity and freedom of man and woman. It is said, with the 
austerity that characterises all the sexual opinions in this country, that 
the happiness of the parents in such a case should be sacrificed to tho 
interests of the children, and that therefore a divorce should not be per- 
mitted ; but could anything be more adverse to the happiness or welfare 
of the children thcmclves % than to dwell with a father and mother whose 
temper is soured by mutual hatred ? For all parties it is infinitely de- 
sirable that & divorce should take place, it is from such rational con- 
siderations that in many parts of the continent, as for instance in 
Germany, the unnatural indissolubility of marriage has been abandoned, 
and divorce is permitted, if the parties find that they are unsuited to 
oach other. Many are already in favour of a similar alteration in the 
marriage laws of this country. 

Marriage is one of the chief instruments in the degradation of women. 
It perpetuates the old inveterate error, that it is the province of the 
female sex to depend upon man for support, and to attend merely to 
household cares, and the rearing of children — a belief which is utterly 
Incompatible with the freedom or dignified developement of women on 
the one hand, and with the economical interests of society on the other. 
It is the emblem too of all those harsh and unjust views, which have 
given to woman so much fewer privileges iu love than man, and have 
punished so much more severely a breach of the moral code in her case. 
For a man to indulge his sexual appetites illegitimately, either before or 
after the marriage vow, is thought venial ; but for a w man to do so, is the 
most heinous crime. The wile has been held in the true spirit of tue 
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oriental harem, to be in a manner the sexual property ot the husband, 
whom no one had a right to touch, and who had no right to hare a thought 
tor any one but her own lord and roaster. 

It is easy to ooropare monogamy, as it exists among us, with poly- 
gamy, and to boast of its superior justice ; just as we^hear Protestants 
erery day easily triumphing over the effete Homan Catholicism. It is not 
with Roman Catholicism but with Natural Religion, that Protestantism 
is to be compared ; and it is not with polygamy, but with nature, that 
marriage is to be compared : and it will be found infinitely further behind 
(he truly natural sexual justice, than it is superior to plovganiv. It hai 
been made the engine by which woman has been terrified into, and i > prison- 
ed in, the most rigid rales of sexual discipline, while man has taken to him- 
self all the sexual privileges. The husband, who himself would not scruple 
in the slightest to break liis marriage vow, thinks his honour implicated in 
his wife’s rigid observance of it; and would be ready on the shortest 
notice to shoot a man through the body, who should dare to approach ii is 
wedded property, to whom he is perhaps totally indifferent. Are not 
things like these a mockery ? do they not make fools and puppets of us. 
and pour scorn upon our vaunted institutions? Marriage delivers 
woman bound into the hands of man ; it gives her moral and legal disad- 
vantages, compared with him ; tempts her to become entirely dependent on 
him for support, and do nothing but breed and rear children to overstock 
the world: by its hopeless indissolubility, it takes away her spirit, and 
makes her submit to hardships and indignities, which otherwise she 
would never for a moment endure ; it puts her in the power of man, and 
tempts him to abuse his gift of superior strength ; it is in short the 
instrument, in numberless cases, of making the man a tyrant and the 
wife a slave. 

Marriage is a step so irrevocable and hazardous, that few would take 
it, were they not driven to it, by the want of any other honourable out- 
let for their sexual desires. Many men feel that it would be to them a 
great loss of freedom in various respects : and the number of those who 
remain bachelors, not from want of means, but from dislike to the mar- 
ried state, is very largo ; and is continually increasing, as the advance 
in intelligence makes men less willing to take problematical and irrevo- 
cable steps, in matters so closely connected with their happiness in life. 
Marriage is like the gambler’s stake, all or nothing ; and is fitted for 
the e*/i y stages of human developement, but not for an advanced state of 
society. There is nothing more degrading to the dignity of man and 
woman, than such irrevocable contracts ; they make children of us, con- 
fining our affections and actions by rule and measure, as if we were 
unfit to have any freedom, and to guide our own sexual conduct through- 
out life. 

The icy formality of the marriage ideas is a constant damper to 
jhe enjoyments of youth; it spoils the social pleasures between the 
young of both sexes, and casts a chill upon that intimacy and dose sym- 
pathy, which they should have for each other. No warm feelings art 
countenanced be*w«m the sexes, unless marriage is in prospect ; & young 
man must not address a young woman except with a certain constraint 
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tor fear of exciting in her hopes of marriage, which he does not mean to 
realise ; neither a man nor woman must flirt (that miserable word) with 
any of the opposite sex, for tear of entangling their hearts, and causing 
their misery ; in short, the only sexual conduct which is considered quite 
conventionallyVionourable, is to look about for one suitable partner, and 
keep at a due d is tance from all the rest of man or womankind, both before 
and after marriage. This it is, which has frozen our society, given an 
effeminate and unhealthy character to all love, as if young people could 
not take care of their own feelings, and deadened the frank gaiety and 
impulsiveness of our youth ; converting the dignified intercourse of men 
and women, into a scene of stiff and artificial marriage-hunting, where 
the girls and their mothers are bent on looking out for good matches ; 
where the unmarried women are tormented by the miserable appre- 
hension of being left old maids, feelings destructive to the dignity of 
the {jpm&le character; and where the men are frequently hooked into 
marriage by arts and stratagems, or bullied into it by the fear of 
having “ gone too far ” in attentions to the lady. This has had the 
effect of banishing true and natural love as much as possible from 
our society, and substituting for it interested calculations. 

The romance and impetuosity of love are well-nigh extinguished among 
us, and are to be met with chiefly in works of fiction ; where people in- 
dulge in a day-dseai.i of what should be the feelings between the sexes. 
A great proportion of the marriages we see around us, did not take place 
from love at all, but from some interested motive, such as wealth, social 
position, or other advantages ; and in fact it is rare to see a manage in 
which true love has been the predominating feeling on both sides. This 
k especially the case as regards woman. It is comparatively rare, that 
a woman marries the man whom she most loves ; we see matches ever) 
day in which a young girl marries an old man, or where the fear of re- 
maining an old maid, or the wish to obtain the social advantages and 
protection of marriage, is the real motive which influences the woman. 
iSueh marriages are in reality cases of legalised prostitution , and art 
utterly alien to the true spirit of love. It is not woman herself 
but her unfortunate social position, that is to be blamed for them, 
from the dependent state of woman, which makes her think rather of a 
protector and maintainer than a lover; from want of the power ot 
active selection on her side ; and from the great population difficulties, 
which surround our society, and wfc>ch have made marriage hitherto 
attainable but to a limited number and at an advanced age ; the influ- 
ence of true love among us has been curtailed to an immense degree, and 
ail other feelings have as far as possible been substituted for it. But by 
this, there is an incalculable loss to the happiness and virtue of mankind, 
and especially of youth, for on no age does the rigour of the marriage 
•ode press so suffocatingly as on youth ; on youth, the season of ardent 
passion, of impulse, of change ; of generous spirit, as yet untamed by 
the griading difficulties of life, and beaming with that sexual halo, then 
tnly to be seen, which displays the freshness and power of the nevl) 
level oped passions. 

The complete exclusiveness of marriage, givos rise to very great 
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Both men Add woman, bdt especially the Utter, often fall desperately ii 
lore with one object ; and if they cannot hare the full and sole posses* 
sion of this, they resign themselves to despair. From hopeless lore, 
especially in woman, what fearful evils arise daily! Jhe sufferer loses 
all relish for the rest of life, pines away, and probably falls ultimately 
into the hands of onr great national destroyer, Consumption. The most 
intense jealousy too is fostered among us, by the exclusiveness of mar- 
riage. Lovers paying their addresses to the same girl, or girls who are 
rivals for the affections of a man, are consumed with jealousies and 
anxieties ; for they know that it is a question of all or nothing, and 
their whole happiness in life seems bound up in the issue. The exclu- 
siveness of marriage is thus one great cause of that intense anxiety of mind % 
which is so conspicuous in our national character, and wears men down 
as much as hard work. 

The custom moreover of selecting one sole object of love, and steeling 
tone’s heart, as far as sexual desires are concerned, against all the rest 
of man or womankind, has a very narrowing effect on our capacity for 
affection, and appreciation of what is good and amiable in the different 
characters we see around us. Hence, in groat measure, has arisen that 
fastidiousness in love, which is so marked among ns, and is the sign of a 
narrow and effeminate culture. Tbero is perhaps no society, so full of 
little trilling dislikes and repugnances is ours; even the young, who 
should be averse to see any faults in the opposite sex, are full of the most 
captious criticisms against them ; instead of admiring each of their 
neighbours ior those good qualities which they possess, they must 
have them suit exactly their narrow ideal, or, if not, they despise 
them. These petty dislikes arise inevitably from a rigourous institution 
like marriage ; and are the modes in winch the heart of man or woman 
instinctively steels itself against others, and devotes itself to one sole 
object. Where a rigid puntanism sternly forbids even the very feeling 
of sexual desire towards any person savo one's married companion, or any 
sexual intercourse except in a rigeurous marriage, the heart is neces- 
sarily driven, if it is not to become the prey of conflicting emotions, tc 
harden itself against the rest of the sex ; and these are some of the ways 
in which this is done. 

Another very common way is by the feelings becoming callous to the 
passion of love altogether ; the husband turning his attention wholly to 
’.he pursuit of wealth, fame, or other objects, and the wife to rearing 
children, or, if she have none, to piel isin. Thus constancy is secured by 
the partial or total extinction of the passion of love ; and this is the case 
not in solitary instances, bat I believe almost in the majority of married 
lives. This is one of the most important secondary reasons of that 
Intense thirst for money-getting, which is so prominent a feature in the 
English and American character. When love becomes extinguished, 
from the influence of habit, of cold puritanical feeling*, or other canses 
in marriage, some other passion must step in to supply its place in an 
energetic mind; and that passion is generally in this country the love of 
wealth. The affect of habit in dulling our passions is little understood 
as yet ; and I believe we are little aware of how much the nun if 
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sexual enjoyments If diminished, by the rigid monotony of our sexual 
institutions. 

Marriage and the strictness of the sexual code Is the chief secondary 
canse of prostitution. It esclades any honcurabie provision for sexual 
connections of a temporary kind; but these are so absolutely essential 
that they must he obtained at any cost ; and since they are stigmatised 
as immoral, they assume the degraded and clandestine shape of proto* 
lotion. 

But all theta evils of marriage, fearful though they be, are as nothing 
compared with the miserable part it has playeu in the grinding popula- 
tion-difficulties of our race. Marriage has been, aud is, in fact, a mono* 
poly of honourable lore, and the blessings of offspring, by a limited 
class; who have shut out a< 1 the rest from these blessings, and plunged 
them into the awful gulf- 1 : of sexual evils, prostitution, masturbation, 
diseases of sexual abstinence, a£d venereal disease. It has been the rock 
on which a certain number have aved themselves from the sea of sexual 
infferings ; and whence they have looked, not in awe and pity, but rather 
in scorn and hatred, on their unhappy fellow-beings, who were struggling 
with the waves. But this is not all. ly the large families they have 
had on the average, they have pet mitted as few as possible to escape from 
the evils of celibacy; and have overcrowded the population to sue* a 
degree, that the most awful poverty, and hard work, and the greatest 
difficulty of getting a livelihood have ensued* 

it is difficult to conceive greater evils than have existed, and do exist, 
under the present sexual code. Poverty could scarcely bo more wide- 
spread and grinding than it is; and I think it would be difficult to 
imagine a state, where, on the whole, less sexual pleasures and more sex- 
ual evils exist, than in our present one. It is eustomary to boast loudly 
of the happiness of the mar rial state, and to give the institution of mar- 
riage credit for that sum of sexual happiness, which we witness around 
us, and which is sore to be seen chequering the darker shadows of human 
lift, wherever tho two sexes dwell together, and by whatever tie they are 
united; but such boasts also are a vanity. Even among the richer 
classes, I believe just as little sexual happiness exists, as could be at all 
expected from soy kind of relations, by which man and woman are held 
together in a civilized society ; there i* about as little pleasure in beget- 
ting the swarms of legitimate chilli en, as could well be extraoted from 
venereal intercourse ; and when we go beneath our little surface of soci- 
ety, and look at married life among the poor, we find it full to the brim 
with miseries ; cares, ill-usage, drunkenness, children a burden to their 
parents, and especially to their hard- worked mother ; the wife generally 
sick of all sexual pleasures, which hate loaded her with such cares, and 
perhaps submitting to them only from fear of her husband. Alas ! Dr 
not let us mock such fearful ovils with the name of “ Holy and btemod 
institution.** In what way does the institution of marriage, in which 
such miseries can exist, deserve the tl oaks or the admiration off man* 
kind ? What has it done foi us Oh we unhappy ! that wo should bow 
down and worship it so blindly t 

Marriod people have made ao a-vfo) use of tbt privileges entrusted to 
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them, namely, the monopoly of the lores, by which our race is continued 
From ignorance or heedlessness, they hare totally disregarded the great 
sexual responsibility, which is incumbent upon every member of human 
society, and should be regarded by all of us as the most sacred duty, 
namely, not to bring into the world more than our fair share of children* 
This great duty, which is one of snch supreme importanoe, little though 
it be yet recognised, that it is not only by far the most sacred of all in 
regard to our sexual conduct, but probably is the most imjtortant of all 
possible dutiet , was not understood to be a duty at all until Mr. Maltbus 
wrote, lie however skewed clearly, that without attention to it, all 
other virtues are in vain ; that the exercise of all the Christian, or any 
other conceivable virtues, without this, would be totally unable to remove 
a single one of the great evils which oppress our race. 

I believe however, that Mr. Maltiius, and even Mr. Mill (although 
4he latter says, that the population question is one in which not onjy the 
labourers, but all the richer classes, whose children are educated to any 
profession, are concerned), have limited too much the incumbency of this 
great duty. Mr. Maltbus defined it thus, “ That no man should bring 
into the world children whom he could not support. ’ This has had the 
effect of laying the whole burden of the duty upon the /wor and working 
classes ; and has been one great reason, why its sacredness has been so little 
recognised. These were exactly the classes, who, from their want of 
education and developement, could least understand the question; ami 
even if they had understood it, could least be expected to exercise such 
prudence. The rich were too well content that the irksome duty should 
not b8 laid upon their shoulders ; and as they did not clearly see how 
their own interests were involved in it, they were content to avoid the 
question. 

While the duty L* made incumbent only upon the poor, there is com- 
paratively little hope of its incomparable importance being felt. But 1 
am firmly convinced, that it has an infinitely wider applicability; that it 
it not a class duty, but a universal human duty . It is not a question of 
poverty or the want of food merely, but also of the want of love . The 
question is not — Can we support any number of children that we are able 
to bring into the world ? but - How many children is each individual in 
an old country morally justified in briuging into the world, when he has 
consideration for the health, happiness, and virtue of others? The case 
is simply thus. There is room in old countries (and, in two or three cen- 
turies more, which in the history of our race, are but os a day, eves 
America and Australia, will oe old, or in other words weli-poop led 
countries,) for but a very small uumoer of children, compared with 
that which the reproductive powers of oar species would admit of , 
and the question is, bow, and by whom, are these children to be pro* 
duced? If the rule of morality is to be, that a man or woman may 
produce as many of this limited number of children, as he or she can 
support, it must result, that a limited class will, as at present, mono* 
potise all the reproductive Junctions ; and the rest be compelled either to 
Mag bo children into tho world, or, if they do, to overcrowd the pope- 
latte* and thus produce poverty, hard work, and early deaths. 
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At present every man or woman who marries, prerents some one else 
from marrying; every man or woman who gets a child, prevents some 
one else from having ons. In this way, to have a large family of child* 
rcn is the woret of all sezu%l gins a man or woman can be gniliy of 
There is scarcely anything which causes so much misery to others. 
Suppose the circumstances of a society to admit of only fronr two to 
throe children on an average by each woman, (which is the case at 
present in our own country), every married couple who have more than 
this number, are inevitably plunging some of their fellow-creatures 
cither into sexual abstinence, whose horrors it is vain to disgniBe, or 
into prostitution, masturbation, or sexual disease. Therefore large 
families are the primary cause of the sexual evils, as well as of poverty ; and 
to bring a large family into the world is in reality much more morally 
guilty, than prostitution or other sexual faults. Among the poor , the 
large families operate by crowding the population, increasing poverty, 
au<i diusing hard-work and early death, (the poor in large towns only 
live one-third of their natural term of life) ; among the rich , they pre- 
vent other marriages, producing abstinence or masturbation among the 
young women, with all the miseries of a blighted sexual life ; and 
mercenary love, abstinence, and other sexual evils among the young 
men ; besides crowding all the professions to a degree, which produces 
the most destructive want of leisure and mental anxiety, makes the 
weaker despair and the stronger work himself to death. 

The whole blame for sexual misconduct is laid upon those, who are 
the victims to the imprudence of married people. The poor prostitutes, 
»he masturbator, the unhappy sufferers lrom venereal disease, the 
hysterical, the hypochondriacal, are either savagely despised or treated 
with ridicule and disdain; but the real cause of their sufferings and 
degradations, namely, to bring large families into tbe world, is thought 
rather a virtue thun a fault. Thus it can be seen that our interests are 
just as much bound up in the great population question, as are those 
of t*he poor; and that the duty of limited procreation is as incumbent upon 
the rich as the jtoor. 

To have offspring is not to be regarded as a luxury , which tbe rich 
man alone has a title to, as Air. Mall bus's reasonings tend to show it 
to be, but as a great jrimaiy necessary of health and happiness, of which 
every man and woman should have a fair share ; which no class should 
be ul lo ved to appropriate to themselves, without incurring the re- 
proaches of their neighbours ; aud which no individual should be so 
selfish, as to wish to engross, without considerati jn for others. Child- 
birth is one of the grand physical necessaries for the health ot womat 
Without it her reproductive powers remain unexercised, and her con- 
stitution is almost sure to suffer in consequence. It is not enough to 
have sexual intercourse ; the pleasures ot love alone are uot sufficient 
in woman to satisfy the wan*s of her organization, and to fulfil her 
aexual life. The blessings of offspritg moreover, are one of those 
great moral necessaries of happiness, which the heart of every map god 
woman naturally yearns for. Both man and woman must feel, that 
tfcoir life is incomplete without offspring.. To be childless deprives an 
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* many of the most elevating experiences that belong la 
humanity; loaves him solitary in old age, and excludes him from thoas 
softening aid purifying influences, which this great moral tie naturally 
brings with it. Therefore, even although by the adoption of preventive 
sexual intercourse, every individual could have a due share of lot*, 
•till it would be impossible to Becure a healthy and a happy life to 
the mass of mankind, and still more of womankind, unless each woman 
should also have a fair share of of spring. 

It U a matter of the very first importance for tho welfare of society* 
that the nseessarie s of life should be distinguished from the luxuries ; 
and that society should be so arranged, that every individual should 
have a due share of the necessaries. Society should regard as its very 
highest principle and aim, that no single individual should bo forced 
to live an unhealthy life ; aud it is a sacred duty, binding upon every 
ene of us, to act in such a manner, that we shall not render hea^h and 
happiness impossible to some of onr fellow-creatures. Children stand 
in a perfectly different category from the luxuries of life. These luxu- 
ries, such as costly dresses, wines, handsome furniture, or other orna- 
ments of life, are not naturally indispensable to the health and happi- 
ness of mankind ; and therefore it is not incumbent upon the different 
members of society to see that all their neighbours, as well os them- 
selves, are provided with them ; but sexual intercourse and offspring 
are absolutely indispensable, and therefore it is morally binding upon 
•very member of society, to take only such a share of them, as to 
leave a sufficiency to his fellows. 

Therefore, any man or woman, it matters not what be their station 
In life, whether their destiny be a palace or a hovel, who has mom 
than the small proportion of children which the circumstances of an 
•Id country allow, as the fair average to each individual, is an imli* 
gious being; and disregards one of the most sacrel of all the moral 
duties, thus inevitably causing disease and misery to some of his 
fellow-creatures. This is tho most important of all the obligations of 
sexual morality ; and ignorance of it, which was so universal until Mr. 
Malthus wrote, although it may lead us to pardon, and view with 
sorrow instead of blame, the faults of married people, does not In tht 
least alter the great natural sin of disregarding this duty. Large 
families are the ruin of us all; they are the fountain-heads of the hard 
work, low wages, starvation, and prostitution among the poor ; and of 
the mercenary love, sexual abstinence, and all the train of scxoal 
horrors, together with the toils and anxieties of over-wrought profes- 
sional life, among the rich. By them has the great mass of the misery 
we witness around us been caused ; and it is only by concentrating 
•nr attention upon this parent source of evils, and Bteurmtug It kt Us 
origin, that it is even conceivably possible to remedy the miseries 
arising from the want of food, love, and leisure. 

U is the most awful of all reflections, and yet it is absolutely unde- 
niable, that no class of human beings have been the cause to their 
Mows of ruin or destruction, in the slightest degree comparable with 
fleet which arises from the imprudent procreation of married people. 
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Hour is U to be expected that our race should make real pr ogr ess , or 
human society should be other than a chaos, when from a morbid 
delicacy the most important of all actions, namely, the giving life to 
new beings, is left to the mercy of ignorance and recklessness? 

All should vidw with a jealous eye those who hare more than a 
small number of children, so long as there remain any among us, 
who are suffering from the want of food or of love. Every man or 
womac who has a regard for his fellow-creatures, and a sense of tht 
sacred ness of moral duties, should refrain from bringing into tht 
world more than a very small number of offspring, until the evils of 
poverty, and scxnal abstinence, are removed. By thus refraining, he 
will do more for his fellow-men, than if he lavished upon them his 
whole wealth, and toiled for them in every other manner ; but on the 
routrary, if be bring into the world a large family, while our society 
is laboring with the awful population-difficulties, as at present, all 
other imaginable virtnes and efforts cannot make him other than a 
destroyer of his fellow -being 8. 

These reflections show us, that the great burden of the sexual sins 
should be laid on the shoulders of the married people, who have 
large families ; and not, as is done at present, on the poor friendless* 
prostitutes, unmarried lovers, and other sexual sufferers, who are the 
victims, not the causes, of our sexual sins. None of their faults are so 
peat or so destructive to the interests of society, as that of having a 
large family ; and moreover they are, In reality, mainly the effects of 
this great primary fault. 

It becomes manifest, moreover, from these reflections, that tbs 
views commonly entertained as to the sexual duties are exceedingly 
unnatural ; and that it is absolutely necessary to remodel in many 
respects our sexual code ; to form it upon the great natural foundation 
of equal justice between man and woman, and in accordance with the 
principles of morality, arising from the laws of the generative organs 
and of population ; of which our forefathers, who framed the present 
code, had no knowledge. The great natural sexual duties of man and 
woman do not, as is commonly imagined, consist in being a constant 
husband or wife, or in avoiding unmarried intercourse ; but are of n 
very different nature. 

In the first place, as has already been said, the most sacred of all the 
sexual obligations should be, not to have more than one*s fair share ot 
children. This share, in the present circumstances of our society. Is n 
very small one ; for we are already so overcrowded, that the object ot 
every one should be, to thin our numbers by avoiding all unnec essar y 
birtks % until poverty is completely removed, and the population is 
brought to bear a due proportion to the food. Iu fact, the fewer child* 
ren either a man or woman could have at present, the better for their 
fellow -creatures ; and no possible conduct could be so meritorious in 
any individual, as to refrain from having children altogether, unless 
they are necessary for the health of the mothei, until the weight el 
ear social difficulties is somewhat lightened. The duty qf limit e d jwe* 
mmtien may well be deemed the very first and highest of ell ' 
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for if it be well performed, it makes all others comparatively easy; but 
if it be neglected, it is absolutely impossible that any other duty can 
be of avail to mankind, or that our race can make any real pro* 
gress in virtue or happiness. 

The next sexual duty, is to educate well those children whom ws 
bring into the world. It is a sacred obligation upon every man and 
woman, to provide for their offspring to the best of their powers, 
and to train them to become good members of Society. Children at 
present are exceedingly ill-provided for, from the squalid poverty in 
which their parents are often plunged ; and from the frequency of 
large families, in which the children are a drag upon their parents, 
and are too numerous to be attended to. Another great reason of the 
imperfect nurture, which many children receive, is the dependent and 
degraded state of their mother. She cannot support herself, but trusts 
for support to her husband, and of course the children share iq her 
helplessness. Were women as a general rule able to gain a livelihood 
for themselves, not only would the character of the sex be greatly 
faised, but the children would have a far surer guarantee for being 
well cared for. A mother who could earn a goal livelihood, would 
jarely, if ever, desert her child, even although the father might do so 
There is no secondary cause of poverty more important, than the de- 
pendent and helpless state of woman. To have to support his wife as 
well as his children, is a heavy additional tax on the energies of man. 
Therefore for all parties, for man, woman, and child, it is of the utmost 
consequence that woman should cause to be dependent upon man for 
support, us Blie bos hitherto been ; and that every woman in soottsy, 
just os every man, should be able to earn an independent livelihood for 
herself. Nothing would have a greater effect in elevating the lemaie 
character, and in advancing the best interests of society. 

There are two things requisite to enable woman to become indepen- 
dent. In the first place, the wage* of female labour must be greatly higher 
than at present ; and this can only be effected, exactly as in the case’o’ 
male wages, by diminishing the number of workers. This is to be 
done only by checking population by means of preventive intercourse. 
Thus the means, by which the wages of man are to be raised, wiU at 
the same time raise those of woman. With regard to the exceedingly 
small wages of woman, of which specimens have been given before, Mr. 
Mill says , 44 The explanation of the fact that the peculiar employments 
of women are so ill -remunerated, must be that they are over-stocked; 
th.it although so much smaller a number of women than of men sup- 
port themselves by wages, the occupations which law and custom make 
accessible to them are comparatively so few, that the field of their 
employment is still more over-crowded." He says also that from our 
present domestic customs, competition may depress much lower the 
wages of women than of men ; for a man's wage is calculated by what 
is necessary to support a wife and small family, since it is the general 
custom for the wife to depend on the husband ; whereas a woman*# 
wage as only for her own support 

tnese remarks of Mr. Mill it is seen, that the great oaua* 
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which depress the wages of women are that there are so few oeenpa* 
tions left open to them by law or custom ; while those which are opea 
to them, are immensely overstocked. This leads us to the second 
requisite for the independence of woman, it is that the sphere of her 
activity should btt enlarged, aud that all professions and occupations 
in which, by her natural powers, she is fitted to engage, should be 
thrown open to her. Nothing would more powerfully promote the 
welfare of our race, than the developement of woman. It is to woman 
that the reproduction of the species is peculiarly entrusted ; and it is 
she, on whom will specially devolve that most important of all duties, 
the regulation of the number of offspring. It is therefore indispensable 
to the interests of mankind, that the independence, and foresight of 
woman, should be increased as much as possible, and nothing would 
have a more powerful effect on this, than to enlarge her sphere of 
action ; bo that her pursuits might be as imponunt aud varied as thoB« 
of w5n, and that every woman might have the power of gaining an 
honourable independence. On this subject I shall again quoto Mr. 
Mill's words. 

“ It appears to me impossible bnt that the increase of intelligence, 
of education, and of the love of independence among the working 
classes, must be attended with a corresponding growth of the good 
sense, which manifests itself in provident habits of conduct, and that 
population therefore will bear a eoustantly diminishing ratio to capital 
and employment. This most desirable result would be much acceler- 
ated, by another change, which lies in the direct line of the best ten- 
dencies of the time, the opening of industrial occupations freely to both 
sexes. The same reasons, which make it no longer necessary that the 
poor should depend on the rich, make it equally unnecessary that 
women should depend on men ; and the least which justice requires is, 
that law and custom should not enforce dependence, (where the cor- 
relative protection becomes superfluous), by ordaining, that a woman 
wfyo docs not happen to have a provision by inheritance shall have 
scarcely any means open to her of gaining a livelihood, except as a 
wife and a mother. Let women who prefer that occupation adopt it , 
but that there should be no option, no other carriers possible for the 
great majority of women except in the hnmbler departments of life, is 
one of those social injustices which call loudest for remedy. Among 
the salutary consequences of correcting it, one of the most probable 
would be, a great diminution of the evil of over- population. It is by 
devoting one-half of the human Bpecies to that exclusive function, by 
making it fill the entire life of one sex, and interweave itself with 
almost ali the objects of the other, that the instinct in question is 
nursed into the disproportionate preponderance, which it has hitherto 
exercised in human life." 

The life of young ladies is most vapid and unnatural. They have 
no substantial occupation, and their energies are frittered away upon 
trivial accomplishments, which should form only the ornaments of 
life. Very many of them feel this keenly, and desire nothing bo eagerly 
as o suitable occupation, to engage their often highly cultivated minds, 
and give them an independent position ; but our social arrangement* 
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rente this an impossibility. When they marry, the rearing of children 
leemi the only kind of real occupation, which can fare them from ennui 
and self-reproach for their uselessness ; and thus they are tempted to 
hare large families, to the destruction of their fellow creatures. 

These two great sexual duties, namely not to hare qjore than our fail 
share of children, and to proTide carefully for them, are those which a 
society has a right to demand from all its members. If a man or a 
woman fulfil these great duties satisfactorily, they hare fulfilled their 
chief sexual duties to society. Whether the children hare been born is 
marriage or not, is a matter of comp&r&tirely very little importance ; ana 
if these duties hare been neglected — if an indiridual hare brought into 
the world a large family, or hare not prorided for them well— the empty 
title of constant husband does not prerent him from haring been one oi 
the destroyers of his race. 

It is of the highest importance, that the attention of all of us should be 
steadfastly concentrated upon the real sexual duties, and not dazzlbd by 
mere names. Marriage diverts our attention from the real sexual duties 
and this is one of its worst effects. It also conceals from the super iiciai 
view the law of population. Those, who are not acquainted with this 
law, beliere that people remain unmarried either from their own choice, 
or from their unattractive qualities. They do no not see the great re- 
strictive principle which is operating beneath. This common error is 
verr similar to that of calling drunkenness or idleness the cause of poverty, 
and is in reality a mockery of the enls of celibacy. The peculiar defects 
of marriage itself, doubtless make many persons, especially meu, on willing 
to enter into it, if freer sexual connections are at ail obtainable, and this 
helps still more to divert attention from the great natural obstacle ; but 
in countries like Australia where the latter is removed, and mercenary io- 
tercourse comparatively little obtainable, almost all the women marry, 
and at a very early age. 

Besides these natural duties there are others, which each individual 
owes to himself and his fellows. Every .individual, man or woman } is 
bound to exercise duly his sexual organs, so that the integrity of his own 
health shall not be impaired on the one hand : and so that he shall not, 
on the other, interfere with the. health and happiness of his neighbour. 
Erenr individual should make it his conscientious aim, that he or she 
should have a sufficiency of love to satisfy the sexual demands of his na- 
tare, and that others around him should have the same. It is impossible, 
as has been shown before, that each individual should have this in an old 
country, unless by the use of preventive means. The use of these means 
therefore comes to be incumbent upon all those, who seek to enjoy the natural 
pleasures of love themselves, without depriving their neighbours of them. 

Hitherto love, of whose disinterestedness and unselfishness so much 
has been said by poets and others, has been, on tho contrary, an utterly 
ttlfish passion. Men and women have all been eagerly intent on secur- 
ing it for themselves ; and provided they got it, they have thought little of 
the anguish and misery of those, who welre forced to go withontit Nay 
more, as has been shown abeafiy, by the very act of taking it to themselves, 
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diej hare deprived others of it, and thus been the cause of their mi serf 
and diseases often of their death, from sexual sufferings. Thus we see, that 
the vannted unselfishness of love has hitherto been, like ail other human 
virtues, a vanity. There never yet was a happy love, crowned with off* 
spring, however»exalted, tender, and self-sacrificing it apparently was, 
which was not, by its very existence, grinding some other Leans to death 
The world has sternly shut its eyes against sexual miseries ; and happy 
lovers and married people have ridiculed old maids and others, of whose 
sexual sufferings they are themselves the cause. Love has been held to 
he a subject, ou which every one mint look oat for himself, and allow his 
neighbours to find the road to ruin as best they can- Seldom has • 
thought been wasted by tho more fortunate, on the despair of those whom 
they have deprived of somo beloved object, or on the sorrows and loneli- 
ness of a blighted sexual life. It is only within a few years, that the 
hearts of the rich have been awakening to the miseries of the poor ; but 
to the sorrows of sexual sufferers mankind are not yet awakened. 

But a true sexual conscience does not admit of such fearful disregard 
of the interests of our fellow-beings, in lore, any more than in other pro- 
vinces of morality. In love, ‘it is oar duty to consider our neighbours' 
happiness as well as our own, and to see that they are nor. deprived of 
sexual pleasures by our selfishness. It is in this way that unselfishness 
and true morality are to be shown ; by taking to ourselves only a fair share 
of love, and by endeavouring to promote the sexuai happiness of all 
around us, as well as of ourselves. 

Another great sexual duty is to be true and sincere in all our dealings 
with the opposite sex, and to do nothing if possible in a clandestine way 
We should endeavour to act in an open and dignified mannor towards 
those, with whom we have any sexual relations ; and never to 
deceive them. It is the degradation of character by intrigues, trickery, 
and deception, which makos the English mind revolt from the French aud 
Continental habits of sexual life. N either man nor woman should ever 
pretend to be constant, when they are not so, nor feign a passion which 
they do not fed. Deceit or pretence in love, as iif other actions of lift* 
degrades all who indulge in it, and spoils the honour, sincerity, and trust* 
worthiness of the whole character* No man or woman should ever bt 
contented to indulge in love in an underhand manner. If the sexual code 
forbid freedom ana openness in unmarried love, as is at present the case 
over the whole world, we may find an excuse for those who arc thus 
forced into sexual deceit, at present so universally prevalent in every 
nation of the earth ; b.»fc their conduct is none the iess undignified and 
degraded. Sexual deceit arises mainly from two Jiings ; first, the an* 
natural restrictions of the moral code, and seoondiv, the dependence of 
woman ; and it is only by removing its causes, that we can nope to get 
rid of this inveterate evil. The great safeguard for the purity of love », 
that it should be open and free from deceit ; and whenever we see that 
it is not so, we may be certain that great miseries must result. We 
should make it our aim, that the loves of each individual snenJd tot 
§f a sincere, an open, a dignified, aud a disinterested kind. 
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It is absolutely impossible to hare a free, sincere, ana dignified sex «1 
morality in oar society, as long as marriage continues to be the only 
honourable provision for the union of the sexes, and as long as tho mar- 
riage bond is so indissoluble as at preseut. We might be certain of this, 
even on the first view of the matter, from observing hew very freqtjently 
the common moral code, which has the institution of marriage for its 
symbol, is disobeyed. It may be said as a general rule, that it is only 
by women, and but by a limited uumber of that sex, that it is at all 
strictly observed ; and the great mass of mankind break it every day 
The very fact of the code being so often disregarded, shows that there is 
something fundamentally unnatural in it. The greatest disgrace is 
theoretically attacned to the breaking of these moral regnlations, and 
yet they are broken and set at naught daily. The reason of this is. that 
the sexual code is not bated upon the laws of Nature , and that it is totally 
incompatible with human welfare, that it should be obeyed. Therp, is cs 
natural law, moral or physical, which commands either man or woman 
to limit their sexual atfections to one object throughout life, and the 
attempt to assert such a law must be an utier failure; even although 
people should be burned ahve for breaking it, as was the custom among 
the Jews. On the contrary, Nature expressly enjoins upon the young, 
by her own unerring impulses, that change aud variety in love to a certain 
extent, is the most natural, and therefore the best, sexual conduct in them. 
There is a great difference in this respect in different characters. Some 
are born, or are moulded by circumstances, into a character, which is 
fitted to draw its greatest happiness from constant and unvarying love : 
others on the contrary are born to be changeable ; aud to attempt to fix 
all down by the same rigid sexual bonds, is certain to render many of 
them miserable; and to frustrate the happiness, which Nature intended 
that each variety of character should spread around, if its natural 
ievelopemeut be not interfered with. 

The rigour of the marriage theory does not prevent an immense 
amount of unmarried intercourse in all countries, for that is impossible ; 
but it renders it clandestine, degraded, and miserable. It does not pre- 
vent adultery, for that is impossible, (on the Continent, and even in 
•die large towns in this country, adultery is very common ;) but it ren- 
ders it in like manner stealthy, degraded, and destructive to tbe moralitv 
of all parties. 

It is absolutely necessary therefore, before we can attain to a higher 
state of sexual morality, that the unnatural rigour of the marriage 
ideas be altered, and that other modes of sexual intercourse be considered 
honourable and legitimate. If a man and woman conceive a passion 
for each other, they should be morally entitled to indulge it, without 
binding themselves together for life, upon these conditions — that they 
do not bring into the world too many offspring, and take due care to tear 
them. All parents should be legally forced to support their ohildren, it 
they be not willing to do so ; a thing which would very rarely happen, if 
wanes were higher, and women independent ; and if the disgrace attaching 
la illegitimate children were removed* It tl often this disgrace which lew 
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the rather to disown a child, whom otherwise he would hare welcomed 
witn delight, and so terrifies the unhappy mother, that she destroys her 
own offspring. 

The true guarantee for the due maintenance of the children is not 
»he empty name of marriage, but ike independence of both parent*, and 
especially of the mother. Marriage rather leads to the neglect of the 
children, by tempting the wife toDe dependent for support on her hus- 
band. If every woman, not incapacitated by ill-health, were independent, 
and if none had more than the small proportion of children, which the 
circumstances of an old country admit of, there would be no fear of the 
children being neglected. We would not see, as at present, the melancholy 
spectacle of a troop of ragged spectres hanging about a helpless mother ; 
or the father, in a fit of desperation, deserting his offspring and his wife 
together, from inability to support them. Instead of being regarded as a 
burddh, children would be viewed by both parents as the dearest bitting 
tad solace of their lives ; would be claimed as a privilege, instead of 
abandoned, neglected, or frantically destroyed. 

wake an honourable provision lor uumar love, is t/ieonly poss 'b 

mode oj preventing prostitution, if young people could have a due amount 
tf the sexual pleasures in an honourable and open way, without binding 
themselves down for life, mercenary and prostituted love would soon 
become extinct. This is a subject of enormous importance. There is no 
othe^ possible way of getting quit of the unspeakable evils of prostitution, 
venert-al disease, and all the social demoralisation, which springs from 
these causes. Prostitution would indeed be greatly checked, if poverty 
were removed, and if women could easily earn an independence ; but 
even were that the case, there would still, as is seen in America, be a 
great deal of prostitution, if there were no honourable provision for love^ 
except in marriage. If there were such a provision, prostitution would 
inevitably cease ; for no one would pay for a degraded and counterfeit 
intercourse, if true and genuine love could be honourably obtained with- 
out money, and without an indissoluble tie : and if sexual connections 
without the risk of impregnation, could be had otherwise than by promis- 
cuous intercourse. Therefore it is only by relaxing the rigour of the 
marriage bond, and allowing greater sexual freedom, that it is possible 
to eradicate prostitution, and with it venereal disease. 

That love should be bought with money, is a standing shame to all of 
os, both men and women ; and no society where such degrading com- 

S acts are prevalent, deserves the name of a sexually moral society. In- 
eed such a name, when applied to any existing state of human society, 
is a mockery. Youth, whose interests are especially concerned in this 
matter, should use every effort to get rid of the abomination and misery 
of mercenary love. This is not to be done by sexual abstinence, (which 
is even a greater natural sin than mercenary love) ; but first by removing 
poverty, and making woman independent; and then by endeavouring 
to promote a greater sexual freedom in society, and to obtain that 
necessary of human welfare, unmarried and unfettered love, in an hon- 
ourable manner. 

It should be made * paint of honour in the youth of both sexes 

“ / % IB 
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M women have been rendere4 capable of gaining their own livelihood by 
honest work, and the burden of poverty lias been lightened, never to ouy 
or*teU love for money; but on the contrary, to make every effort to snow 
the perfectly justifiable nature of their temporary sexual connections, 
provided the great sexual duties, already spoken of, T>e fulfilled ; ami 
thus be able to indulge in them in an open and dignified manner. 

It is in this way, and in this alone, that it is possible to escape from 
the awful miseries of prostitution ; miseries whose chief cause (of course 
excepting the law of population, the primary cause of all the great sexual 
evils, which, it must always be remembered, are only the secondary modes 
in which its destructive agency is carried out, and therefore, though seem- 
ingly accidental and avoidable, are essentially necessary in some form 
or other, unless they are obviated by preventive intercourse) is the 
austerity of our sexual code, and the absolute inapplicability of an indis- 
soluble institution like marriage to the nature of man. In this way mote 
over, and in this only, would it be possible to extirpate venereal diseases; 
an object whose importance in increasing the virtue and happiness of our 
race cannot be over-estimated. It is the existence of mercenary love, with 
its callousness towards a society which scorns it, that keeps alive these 
accursed diseases ; and if mercenary love were removed from among us, 
it might be certainly anticipated, that the venereal diseases would not 
long remain behind. This great end should be promoted by every effort, 
social and individual. Syphilis and gonorrhoea should be uprooted 
wherever they are found, not by harshness, but by kind and prompt at- 
tention to every case which occurs ; and every thing should be done to 
effect their radical extinction. 

Such hopes may appear to us at present almost visionary, surrounded 
as we are by the all-engrossing miseries of poverty, bard work, mutual 
dsitroction, and every kind of social despair ; but I feel convinced that 
if once poverty and prostitution were overcome, and mankind were more 
united in mutual confidence, such plans as the total and final extirpation 
of syphilis, would not seem so very difficult of accomplishment. Blessbd 
will be the generation, and honoured by all posterity, which shall effect 
this gfeat purpose. It is by such means, and not by partial and mriust 
police measures, that I earnestly hope our race will one day annihilate 
this dreadful disease. If unfettered love were obtainable in an honour- 
able way and not for money, and if the great sin of communicating a 
disease to a fellow-being were once openly recognised, there would be few 
of either sex, who would be guilty of such a deed. It is not unmarried 
love, but mercenary love, and the communication of disease, which really 
disgrace an individual; and to confound all these different actions 
together in one sweeping condemnation, as is done at present, is to lose 
all moral power over any of them, and to confuse the sense of right and 
wrong. 

I am aware of the difficulties which attend any alteration in our 
rexnal code ; difficulties so great, that they have in general deterred 
even the boldest thinkers from proposing any definite chauge in it, how- 
ever deeply they felt, and ably exposed its evils. But these difficulties 
do not decrease by our avoidance of the subject: on the contrary, tftej 
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constantly accumulate, as man becomes more civilized ; and the miseries 
earned by the long continuance of this unnatural sexual institution, 
nearly in its primeval Hebraic austerity, in the midst of modern society, 
have become countless. On the Continent, they have sought to palliate 
these evils, by resorting to all modes of intrigue and clandestine inter- 
rourse. The rigour of the marriage contract is, as M. Balzac says, very 
largely tempered by adultery iu French society ; and the immense 
evils of this in corrupting and sowing dissension among families, he 
eloquently exposes. Divorce has, moreover, in Germany, and for ought 
I know, in other parts of the Continent, been rendered very ejsily 
obtainable ; incompatibility of temper being considered a valid cause for 
it. Now, in reality, facility of divorce does away with marriage; it 
thoroughly alters the theory of the institution, and makes it in reality 
nothing more, than an agreement between two people to live together as 
maif and wife, so long as they love each other. And such is the only 
true mode of sexual union ; it is the one which Nature points out to us, 
and we may be certain, that any institution which defies tbe natural laws 
of love, as marriage docs, will be found to bo the cause of immense evils ; 
ever accumulating as the world rolls on, and mankind become more free, 
and more enlightened in the physical and moral laws of their being. 

The great difficulty that men have found in proposing any definite 
change in our sexual code, is, that it is almost impossible to alter at all, 
without totally overthrowing , the theory of marriage. Easily obtainable 
divorce does virtually overthrow the theory of marriage; and yet there 
is nothing more indispensable to the sexual welfare of married people, 
than this. To make unmarried intercourse honourable and legitimate, 
evidently overthrows the theory of marriage ; and yet without this, it is 
absolutely impossible to escapo from the most fearful evils,— from pros- 
titution, masturbation, genital and venereal disease, and innumerable 
other miseries. 

On the Continent, tho theory and practice of love are very inconsistent. 
The nominal theory of sexual union is marriage, as with us ; and yet 
this, by the facility of divorce, is virtually annulled, and put on a par with 
any other kind of temporary sexual intercourse ; so that it may be said 
that marriage has ceased to exist in those countries, where divorce is 
easily obtainable for such causes as incompatibility of temper. If divorce 
be readily obtainable in marriage, what is the use of marriage at all ? Why 

5 0 through an empty and ostentatious ceremony, if the contract e&n be 
issolved at pleasure any day ? why make so much ado, and drag forward 
love, which shrinks from observation, before the public eye ? why not 
deem a sexual union without this empty formulary equally honourable ? 
Ou the Continent moreover, prostitution, masturbation, venereal disease, 
together with all the degradation of intrigue, and stealthy undignified 
intercourse, exist in abundance. Young people derids the austere rule* 
of morality, and set them at naaght ; and yet nominally the marriage 
theory remains the same, however totally at variance with the general 
practice. 

The existence of a rigourous sexual theory such as marriage, necessitates 
the of two things ; dScr paritanisrrrand sexual austerity wfth ifl their 
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blighting influences, or a regular system of intrigue, deception, and die* 
obedience to the sexual code. The former of these, together with thi 
irott wide-spread prostitution and self-abuse, is the effect of marriage ia 
England, the latter on the Continent : marriage, of course, acting as a 
subordinate instrument of necessary destruction under the grinding law oi 
population. 

There are three great reasons, why the institution of marriage has re- 
mained so long unchanged among us, notwithstanding its innumerable 
evils and injustices, deeply though these have been felt by many moralists. 
The first and chief is the pressure of the great population* difficulties. Those 
difficulties are the parent source of all the most important sexual evils ; 
end beside them the influence of any human institution sinks into total 
insignificance. As long as the principle of population continues to exert 
its destructive agency, as it has ever hitherto done, it matters little what 
the sexual institutions are ; with or without marriage, or any other form 
of sexnal union, the misery of mankind is certain , while food and love are 
antagonistic. If we must perish, it may as well be by the hands of mar- 
riage, as any other sexual arrangement This truth, although it may 
not have been definitely perceived, has been dimly felt by most of tbo 
think., vs* who have considered the imperfections of our sexual code. 
They saw clearly its errors, but they felt, however dimly, that there was 
some far more powerful principle behind, whose destructive action could 
not be obviated by changing the marriage code ; and thus, as they saw no 
<ac*.ape from these evils, they were content to leave it uninterfered with. 
It is in vain to propose a great reconstruction of our social institutions, 
nnlc*4 it can be ciearly shown, that such a course will lead to real advan- 
tages ; and no sexual code which was not based upon the law of popula- 
tion, and the sexual necessities of man, could have afforded any rational 
hope of remedying the evils, existing under the present one. In this way 
then, marriage has remained, not from its own merits, but from the lack 
of anything better ; and the grinding miseries of mankind, the want of 
food, love, and leisure, have orced them to put up with all its evils, and 
have been its main safeguard. 

The socond great cause of its long continuance is the profound ignorance 
of moralists on sexnal matters ; and the morbid delicacy which forbids 
the discussion of sexual questions. Our moral code bears in every line 
the marks of having been framed by those who were ignorant of the fun- 
damental laws of oar sexnal nature ; who had neither & knowledge of 
nor reverence for, the generative organs ; who were perfectly unacquainted 
with theprinoipleofpopulation ; ana full ofthat childish mystery and disgust 
in sexual matters, which characterises most nations in their infancy, and 
is in none bo conspicuous as in the Jews, from whom we have inherited 
our sexual code. . The ignorance of the nature and laws of the genital 
organs, which obtains among moralists even to the present day, has de- 
prived them of the materials necessary for forming a more natural 
system of morality, even though they felt keenly the evils of the existing 
one. Moreover, till Mr. MaUhus wrote , it was not possible to have a trus 
sesual code , for no man knew the principle of population, on which alone 
h could be- tated ; and till M. L a llem and and Becamier led the wajj 
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10 the better knowledge of the sexual organs and their laws, a true phy- 
siological foundation was wanting. When we add to this deeply rooted 
ignorance the morbid delicacy which has hitherto veiled all such subjects 
we have another very sufficient reason for the unmodified persistence ot 
marriage. • 

The third reason is, that the present sexual code has been supported by 
the authority of supernatural religion. It has been inseparably inter- 
woven with the Christian and Hebraic beliefs, and is in fact one of the 
grand Jewish institutions, which is considered to share in the perfection 
and inspiration of the Bible. There is scarcely anything on which so 
much stress is laid in the Old and New Testament, as the institution of 
marriage. Fidelity and constancy to the marriage vow are regarded as 
the very highest virtues ; and all unmarried connections, which are stig- 
matised as fornications, and carnal lusts, ere classed among the deadly 
•ins. lienee the institution of marriage has been made a religious cere- 
mony, and is believed in by great numbers as firmly as CKristtajiity 
itself, of which it is considered a part. To doubt or to deny it would be 
to deny the whole. It is this divine right of marriage which has ren- 
dered most people blind to the evils of the institution, and has raised a 
storm of indignation against any one, who ventured to point them out. 
The institution is guarded as jealously as Supernaturalism itself. In the 
same manner the divine right of kings was loug and furiously contended 
for ; but it has now become a name, which even despots themselves 
are almost afraid to utter. But not for much longer will a divine right 
avail ought to protect any earthly thing ; nor can any institution which 
it based upon Supernaturalism, and not upon Nature, long continue 
among us. Men will not much onger be content to take the laws of their 
actions from any other source than Nature , and all institutions will be 
tested by this, and this only. v 

The assertion of the theologians, that “marriage suits the nature of 
man," is exactly analogous to the famous decree *• the suu moves round 
the earth.'* Both are taken from supernatural authority, and the one is 
as false in the living, as the other in the lifeless world. Those among us 
who are the most strenuous in the support of existing sexual institutions, 
and most authoritative in laying down the laws of sexual morality, are 
the very men, who, like the judges of Galileo, are most ircompetent to 
give an opinion on the matter. Have they studied the sexual organs t 
Are they well acquainted with the law of population ? Are they conver- 
sant with the passion of love, as it is seen in aU its various phases in our 
society, with the true, the false, the mercenary, the morbid, the unnatural 
forms of it, and their manifold and complicated causes and history? Have 
fchey followed it through all its degradations and obscenities, with an 
earnest perseverance and reverential sympathy, which nothing can dis- 
gust or fatigue ? The very reverse ot this is the case. The loudest supporters 
of our present system are in general the most deeply ignorant on sexual 
matters, and on the nature and laws of the sexual organs ; and are the 
most filled with that morbid delicacy, which absolutely anfits anyone from 
handling these questions with any profit. They trust blindly to authority 
for the roles they. boldly lay down, perfectly unaware of the awful amd 
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complicated nature of the subject they are dealing with so confidently* 
mud of the horrible eri Is their inconsiderate systems are attended with. 
They themselves break through the most fundamentally important of all 
the moral laws daily, in utter unconsciousness of the misery they are 
causing to their fellows* The clergy among us are noted for the large 
size of their families; whereas the Homan Catholic clergy err as much on 
the other side, by the great natural siu of celibacy. Are these the men 
who are to expound to us the natural laws of sexual morality? It is not 
from the want of will, for the zeal and devotion of many of their members 
in the service of mankind is beyond all praise ; but from want of know- 
ledge. They may wish with their whole hearts to serve their fellows, 
but they cannot possibly do so unhu they study Nature. The immov- 
able laws of Nature are net to be s fteued by tears, nor overcome by the 
P’wtions of the heart, however it may yearn for the sufferings of maa- 
kind. 

It is by those props that our sexual code has hitherto been principally 
supported ; but when they shall be removed, marriage will be tested by 
it* own real merits; and all of us will gradually learn to see its insuffi- 
ciency, as the sole honourable provision fur the union of the sexes. 

In what way then are its defects to be remedied, and how should it be 
moiified, so as to prevent the innumerable sexual and economical evils, 
which exist at present ; and to secure for every human being at least 
the possibility of having a happy and virtuous sexual life? 

The only way to do so, is to attend to the various modes, in which Xatur $ 
points out to u« the true path of sexual duty ; and to endeavour to pre- 
vent all those evils arising from disobedience to her laws, several of which 
have been spoken of above. In order to obey the sexual laws, it is 
first necessary to have a knowledge of them. It is therefore of primary 
importance that Anatomy anl Physiology should become a leading 
branch of general education ; that all educated people should have a 
knowledge of the nature and laws of their body, and, more especially in 
reference to our subject, those of the sexual organs. This knowledge 
should be imparted to both sexes before the period of puberty, so that they 
should not fall from ignorance into the lamentable practices of mastur- 
bation, or other sexualerrors, and should know how to guard against vene- 
real disease. A knowledge of the great law of population should also be 
extensively spread throughout society, so that every individual, man, 
or woman, should understand it, and feel the sacred duty of limiting their 
reproductive powers. Unless these great truths become generally known 
and acted upon, science and art may progress, but man must remain ita-* 
tionary. U .should bo inculcated upon those who are about to enteV on tto 
sexual period of life, that the true path of virtue lies in moderation, and 
In a due and healthy exercise of their new powers ; abstinence on the one 
hand, and excess or lasciviousness on the other, being alike shunned* 
Openness and sincerity should above all be enjoined ; all mercenary and 
underhand dealings discountenanced; and the enormity of the crime of 
spreading venereal disease exposed. 

With minds prepared in this way, and not filled with that chaos pfchild« 
lab Iguoiunce and morbidity, with which our youths at present enter upea 
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the most critical period of life, they would be enabled to meet In a 
genuine and manly way the real sexual difficulties, which surround all 
of us ; to speak freely of those mighty sexnal questions, without the open 
discussion of wtuck we are impotent as children in the hands of Fate, and 
all our science and philosophy are an empty babble; and to show them- 
selves worthy of that greater sexual freedom, which we may hope that 
our posterity, more fortunate than we, shall enjoy. It would not be 
desirable, even were it possible, that this increase of freedom should come 
suddenly. On the contrary, it is by very gradual steps, that mankind 
may be expected to modify their present sexual ideas, and to attain to a 
higher moral state. 

This will be brought about gradually by the course of things. When 
tho great primary duty of limiting offspring has come to be generally 
acted upon, and preventive intercourse lias been recognised as consistent, 
and %lone consistent, with tho highest dictates of morality, and as the 
only mode, by which the population-difficulty can be surmounted , when 
in this way poverty shall liavo been removed, as I firmly believe that it 
will, and women aud men aro alike independent, then will indissoluble 
marriage gradually lose its hold upon mens' minds, and appear an un- 
necessary bond ; fraught with numerous evils, without compensating 
advantages. If a woman is to have only two, or at most, and in com- 
paratively raro cases, three children ; can easily gain a livelihood for 
herself, and therefore requires no protection nor aid, beyond what the 
laws afford to each of us ; why should she tie herself indissolubly to one man 
for life; or on the other hand, why should a man do so ? It is the large 
families aud the dependence of woman , which appear to make marriage 
advisable. As woman advances in independence, as more occupations are 
thrown open to her, and her wages are such as befit a human being, she 
will become ever less willing to tie herself indissolubly down, and to put 
herself in the power of one man. Why should either she or man bow 
their heads to the old accustomed yoke, when even tho apparent necessity 
for it has passed ? 

All of us must reflect, that even though we adhere rigidly to the insti- 
tution of marriage, and discountenance any change in its indissolubility, 
the great duty of limited procreation is equally incumbent upon us. 
Whether we marry or not, this supreme duty is equally to be observed. 
If married people change their conduct in this way, as they are morally 
bound to do, they must either adopt preventive means, or they will feel 
how wretched and enfeebling for mind and body, is the Etate of sexual 
abstinence ; and thus be gradually weaned from their implicit faith in 
our present system. A personal experience of the evils of abstinence 
will gradually give them a sympathy with the unfortunate sexual 
sufferers, whom they have so little comprehended ; aud a remorse for the 
part they have played, however unconsciously, in causing their miseries 
In this way they will be prepared gradually to accept of changes in theii 
4ong cherished institutions. 

> Another circumstance will greatly aid in this change. When onoe 
the modes of preventive intercourse become universally known* and 
their indispensability a matter of general discussion ; without whfcfty 
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m has already been shown, not a single step can be made in human 
progress, and our race must remain sunk in the population* horrors ; it 
will be found to be totally impossible to confine woman by the present 
narrow sexual restrictions. In fact, preventive intercourse, if it be 
found to be really efficient and satisfactory, will put the two sexes 
almost on a par in Bexual freedom. A woman will be able to indulge 
her sexual desires, with the same exemption from after consequences 
as a man ; and it will rest entirely with herself, whether she shall 
have offspring or not. This cannot fail to make a signal alteration in 
the habits of woman ; for there is no natural reason except the fear of 
getting children, which makes her less willing than man to gratify 
her sexual desires. It is a rare exception, that a man passes through 
life without indulging in unmarried love, even under the strictness of 
lur present sexual code; and it is certain that were the fear of getting 
a child removed, woman, who is the natural counterpart of man in her 
modes of feeling and action, would do the same; more especially Vlien 
the harshness of our sexual views becomes gradually relaxed, and the 
divine right of marriage comes to be questioned. 

When the universal applicability of the great law of exercise to all 
our organs is understood, every one will perceive, that he is morally 
bound to exercise duly his sexual organs throughout the period of sex- 
ual life. Thus the young man pn entering upon puberty, will feel that 
Nature commands him to indulge to a moderate extent his sexual de- 
sires ; and when once he is fully convinced of the natural rectitude of 
this, he cannot fail to perceive the insufficiency and unnatural charac- 
ter of our moral code. He will therefore assert, and gradually obtain, 
a greater liberty kA indulging honourably in unmarried love, 
which is at that age most of all indispensable. When once tho 
commands of Nature are felt as they should be, and the dictates of 
physical are equally attended to with those of spiritual religion, con - 
science will give youth no peace till they be obeyed, and all obstacles to 
an honourable and disinterested outlet for the sexual desires sur- 
mounted. The sacred duty of the normal exercise of her generative 
organs is equally incumbent upon woman; and, when onoe adequately 
felt, will impel her to assert in like manner her title to a greater sex- 
ual freedom in spite of all opposition. The cause of sexual liberty, 
advocated not merely as “h right but as a duty, w*il thus become the 
most sacred in the eyes of the youth of both sexes. By advancing it, 
they will gradually get rid of those sexual miseries, which now oppress 
them like a nightmare. Sexual impotence, morbid basbfulness, hys- 
teria, and the gloomy train of menstrual diseases ; spermatorrhoea and 
masturbation, prostitution and venereal disease, will all gradually be 
extirpated, if youth be only true to itself, and assert resolutely and 
porseveringly its natural laws and duties ; and if all mankind fulfil 
conscientiously the great duty of limited procreation. 

Let those who will, marry ; but those who do not wish to enter upot 
so indissoluble a contract, either on account of their early age, or frozt 
a disapproval of the whole ceremony, should deem it perfectly honour* 
able and justifiable to form a temporary connection. If they refrait 
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from Utidue procreation* rear their children carefully, and act in an 
open, sincere, and loving manner to tbeir partner, they are ftil filling 
the real sexual duties ; and although the world may for a time frown 
Upon them, they will have the approval of their own consciences, the 
test and noblest gf rewards, and will be laying the foundation of a 
truer sexual morality, than the world has yet known. It is sin- 
gular, that among a large part of the poorest and roost abject mem- 
bers of society, the empty formulary of marriage is very frequently 
dispensed with. Mr. May hew says, that not more than one in twenty 
of the street folk in Loudon, who live as man and wile, are married ; 
as they deem it a needless and expensive ceremony. Among the work- 
ing classes too, such partnerships are very common, and are on the in- 
crease, even in this country, and still more on the Continent. It is 
common for the rich to keep mistresses, with whom they often live 
almost as man and wife ; and it is chiefly among ladies of the educated 
classe#, that such connections are rarely, if ever, met with. But when 
educated women come to understand the real nature of the sexual 
Laws, and the sacredness of the duty of healthy exercise, they will feel 
that if they have not the opportunity of marriage, or are averse to 
enter upon that indissoluble state, these temporary and unfettered 
connections are the only resource for them. To remain an old maid is 
a thing,, which no woman, who attends to the voice of natural morality, 
can consent to. She must feel that by so doing she is not fulfilling the 
laws of her being. 

I do not speak of divorce, for it is a far mere radical change than 
divorce , however easily to be procured, that is requisite, before love can 
be rendered sufficiently attainable by all human beings, to prevent the 
miseries of prostitution, masturbation, and sexual debility. If love 
be made too difficult of attainment, especially for youth, which has so 
little experience, and knows so little how to guide itself amid the sex- 
ual shoals, masturbation and prostitution are sure to be practised. On 
the pther hand it should not be made too easy of attainment, nor 
should a moderate and invigorating indulgence be allowed to dege- 
nerate into licentiousness , which is one of the most demoralising of all 
influences. 

No trust is to be put in the common modes of guarding against 
licentiousness, viz. the rigouious puritanism, which throws as many 
difficulties as possible in the path of love, ami the austere and unna- 
tural sexual code, which forbids any indulgences except within the 
most irksome bonds. To enforce sexual abstinence except in marriage, 

Is about the worst possible way to guard against licentiousness. Bj 
this austerity the intensity of the sexual desires is greatly and mort 
bidly increased, and exerts an undue sway over the whole mind. Th< 
young people in our society think far too much of love, and in great 
Aieasure because they a.e so harshly debarred from it At the same 
lime the existence of prostitution gives ample scope to the most un- 
bridled licentiousness ; over which the moralist, by his inconsiderate 
austerity, has lost all controul. Prostitution or mercermry love in any 
shape, is the true and certain sign of licentiousness, and is infinitely 
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more demoralising to a society, than almost auy conceivable amount of 
sexual freedom coaid be. The true mode of checking licentiousness is to 
point out its great evils to youth ; to impress upon them, that the con- 
duct which is alone really virtuous, and which moreover can alone lead 
to real happiness, is to indulge only to a moderate degree in venereal 
pleasures, and never permit themselves to become plunged in sensual 
excesses, which ruin the health of body and mind ; to exercise rather a 
manly self-denial, and to think of the sexual happiness of others^ as well 
as of themselves. The evils which arise from excess, and which are 
rather to be seen on the Continent than in this country, proceed chiefly 
from the want of a true standard of sexual morality. Young people deride 
the existing cede, but they have no other guide to sexual virtue ; and 
thus they plunge into all sorts of excesses, and become heartless and 
effeminate. 

The true antagonist to licentiousness is the knowledge of the greatly 
superior happiness and virtue, which lies iu moderation ; and also an 
active engagement in other pursuits. No man or woman need hope for 
happiness, who seeks it in love and sexual gratification alone; no one 
who does not live a life of useful industry, need look for a contented 
mind. It is not unnatural austero rules, but a due amount of healthy 
employment in other matters, which cau give either sex a well balanced 
mind, and guard them from licentiousness. Do you wish to keep your 
wife or your mistress constaut ? Give up bolts and bars, and conventional 
restrictions, and give her instead an interesting occupation. If the sphere 
of woman’s activity be enlarged, and every woman bo educated to gain 
for herself an independence, there will to an absolute certainty be much 
less licentiousness in our society than there now is, however much the 
cexual freedom be increased. Idlenesss, mercenary love, and a narrow 
culture are the chief causes of licentiousness ; and the true way to guard 
against the latter is to remove them. .. Youth should be taught to take an 
equal pride and delight in the developement of all its faculties ; and 
especially of those physical powers, which have been so miserably noglwted. 
Athletic exercises and manly sports are the safeguards against effemi- 
nacy and sexual debaucheries ; and if these be duly attended to, both man 
and woman will gradually acquire a sense of what is truly noble and 
lovable in character; and will be unwilling to let tbeir manhood de- 
generate into a sickly licentiousness. 

It is a very false, as well as degrading opinion to entertain of man, 
that he is naturally prone to licentiousness or other vices. Nature has 
taken far better means to promote our virtue than any imperfect codes, 
by making our happiness necessarily dependent on it ; and therefore 
fore tho timid moralist need not be under any apprehensions for the pro- 
gress of virtue, if the true obstacles to it can be removed . The genet a\ 
estimates of human character are taken from man, in a state of be- 
wildered misery from the necessary destruction caused by the unseen law 
Of population, and a total confusion of ideas on sexual morality; and 
consequently are full of fallacies. It is this law, operating beneath 
the surface, that has mam. chastity , or sexual abstinence, be regarded as 
i virtue ; for men, even when ignorant of the law, still dimly felt, that 
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the reproductivepowers could not be fally exercised, without destructive 
consequences, and hence they considered sexual abstinence a virtue. The 
error lay in not perceiving, that no exigencies of hnman society could alter 
the laws of the generative organs, or make sexual abstinence, however 
indispensable it fflight be, other thr.a a natural sin. 

As a fnrther safeguard against licentiousness, it is very desirable that a 
more intimate friendship between the sexes should be promoted ; and 
youth should feel that love, if not conjoined with mutual esteem, loses 
half its charms. The sexes should mingle more freely, and share in each 
others pursuits, so that there may be as many bonds of sympathy be- 
tween them as possible; and that the sexual passion may not be, as 
at present it so often is, almost the only common feeling which draws 
them together. 

The great aim of the moralist should be, not so much the intensifica- 
tion, £s the universal distribution of the pleasures of love among the whole 
race. Hitherto this has been very little thought of; and yet it is as im- 
portant as the more equal distribution of the food and other advantages, 
which is now the chief aim of the political economist. Tt is not of so 
much importance that some few individuals, poets or fortunate lovers, 
should have their transports still more exalted and refined ; but that the 
great mass of mankind, that every man and woman of us, should be aide 
to obtain a sufficient share of the pleasures of love, and to enjoy them iu 
their own way. love, like power, wealth, and other blessings, has 
hitherto been chiefly cherished for the rich, the refined, and the intellec- 
tual ; while the loves of the mass of mankind, the poor, the ignorant, and 
the uncultivated, have had little attention. It 1ms been too much tho 
practise for the highly refined — the spiritual aristocracy, to look dowa 
with contempt on the loves of others, and stigmatise them as gross and 
sensual; but no one should ever permit himself to think in a degrading 
or unsympathising way, of the j^ys of any of his fellows. It is true, all 
are not equally refined or lofty minded ; just as all are not horn equally 
rich or beautiful ; hut each of us has his own emotions, and his own 
sources of pleasure, which should be sacred in the eyes of others. I>ei us 
seek by our sympathy, and self-denial, to procure the means of sexual 
happiness for eveu the humblest of our fellow-beings ; and rather to ele- 
vate by kind advice than to crush by disdain. Let us not rest contented, 
while a single individual in society is excluded by avoidable circumstance! 
from the pleasures of love. 

Before leaving the subject of marriage, I shall give a quotation -from 
the, work the Sphere of Government by B&ron Wilhelm von 

Humboldt (elder brother of the great traveller), which has recently been 
translated into English, and reviewed in an . admirable periodical ; -and 
’VhicH conveys to us an idea of the mode inwhich many eailtest thinkers* 
especially on thq continent, are beginning to approach the important sub* 
jeefc of v th& union of tho sexes. He says the effects which marriage 
produces are as various os the characters c{ the persons concerned, and, as 
a union so closely allied with the very nature of the respective individuals, 
it must, bo attended with tho most hurtful consequences, when the 
State attempts to regulate it by law, or, through the force of its institutions. 
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to make it repose on anything save simple inclination . The radical effrfr 
of 6\ich a policy seems to be, that the law commands, whereas such a 
relation cannot mould itself according to external circumstances, Dot 
depends Wholly on inclination ; and whenever coercion or guidance coma 
into collision with inclination, they divert it still mofe from the proper 
fath. Wherefore, it appears to me that the State should not only loosen 
the bonds in this instance, and leave ampler freedom to the citizen, but 
that it should entiiely withdraw its active solicitude from the institution of 
marriage , and both generally and in its particular modifications, should 
rather leave it wholly to the free choice of the individuals, and the various 
contracts they may enter into with respect to it. I should not be deterred 
from tho adoption of this principle, by the fear that all family relations 
should be disturbed, or their manifestations in general impeded ; fov 
although such an apprehension might be justified, by considerations of 
peculiar circumstances and localities, it could not fairly be entertained in 
an inquiry into the nature of men and States iu general. For experience 
frequently convinces us, that jnst where law has imposed no fetters, 
morality most surely binds ; the idea of external coercion is one entirely 
foreign to an institution, which, like marriage, reposes only an inclina- 
tion aod the inward sense of duty ; and the results of such coercive institu- 
tions do not at all correspond to the designs in which they originate.** 

By curing the sexual evils, we at the same time cure poverty. Poverty 
exists because our sexual habits are erroneous; the want of food springs 
from the same source as the want of love; they are inevitable alternative 
products of all modes of sexual intercourse , except the preventive one ; and 
the means, which can alone cure the one, can alone cure the other also. 
To remedy the want of love, and to enable every individual to have a due 
amount of sexual pleasures and offspring, the only possible means is the 
general practice of preventive intercourse, and limited procreation ; and these 
are the only possible means, by which Poverty also can be cured. That 
it can be perfectly cured by these, and by no other conceivable means, 1 
feel the profoundest conviction. It is with the want of love that the richer 
classes have most directly to do, and therefore it is the young and un- 
married people among them, that should chiefly concern themselves in 
remedying this want ; but the poor are most immediately interested iL 
the* want ot food. It is to them therefore that the following observations 
are principally addressed, in the spirit of the deepest sympathy and 
reverence. 

The working classes have their fate in their own hands. There is one 
method and one only, by which they may escape from the great evils 
which oppress them — the want of food and leisure ; hard work and low 
wages. This is, by reducing their numbers by preventivedutercourse, and 
so lessening the supply of labour in proportion to the demand. All other 
means, which have been held out for getting rid of Poverty, are a mere 
delusion; socialism, emigration, national education, organisation of 
industry, are all, if not purely visionary and incapable of realisation, at 
best but slight palliatives, which lead ultimately to the no less formidable 
evil of want of love. No remedy for poverty has been hitherto proposed, 
which was not to be purchased by the sacrifice of ao equivalent amount 
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§f lore, which in fact rendered it totally unavailing. While the repro- 
ductive powers are managed by mankind as they are at present, and 
checked only by abstiuence, prostitution, or death, it is a mere dream to 
talk of reined ying poverty. Therefore the attention of the working 
classes should be steadily concentrated upon (he only real remedy for their 
evils ; and they should refuse even to listen again to any schemes which 
are not based upon the laws of population. All others are but will-o'-the- 
wisps, *over which time and effort are utterly wasted, and which can lead 
ouly to. a deeper slough of despond. They should use every endeavour to 
test the efficiency of preventive sexual intercourse; and disseminate as 
widely as possible, the knowledge of this means, and of the indispensable 
duty of limited procreation. They should help themselves , nor wait for the 
tardy help of others. If this great duty wire to become widely known 
and generally fulfilled, in a very short time the burden of poverty would 
begin to bo lightened, aud eventually it would be wholly removed. 

It would be desirable, that there should be as few children born as pos- 
sible, until poverty be removed. Were no unnecessary offspring produced, 
oone that were not indispensable to the physical health of the mother, in 
six yesrslbe evils of poverty would, I believe, be strikingly diminished* 
and in twelve years the working classes might dictate their own terms, 
and have wages and other advantages, to which at present they do not 
aspire even in thought. The rate of wages, that important political 
barometer as Mr. Malthus called it, is the index by which their efforts 
should be guided. Their steadfast, indefatigable, and united aim should 
be, to prevent by the means already mentioned, all unnecessary births, 
until wages are so high, as to ensure the comfort and independence of 
every man or woman ; to leave abroad margin for the casualties of sick- 
ness, or other adverse circumstances, which may oppress any individual ; 
to make it easy to earn a livelihood, even for the weakest woman, or 
dullest and slowest workman, for these should be cared and provided for 
at well as the rest. For this purpose the customary wages, even those 
which are called good wages, are miserably too low ; and a much higher 
standard of comfort should be aspired to. Another persevering aim 
should be, that there should not be a single unhealthy occupation ; and 
that men should not be forced, as at present, by the prossurc of want, to 
engage in employments, which are certain death in a few years. They 
should also secure to themselves a much greater share of leisure , than 
they now have ; less work with higher wages ; and not be ground down by 
constant toil, but have a sufficiency of time for enjoyment, and for 
educating and developing their various faculties of body and mind. Ni 
human being should work, I firmly believe, more than six or seven hours 
a-day, except it be for some temporary purpose ; and at many occupa- 
tions even this length of work is far too much. Tn fact, the hours of 
labour should be regulated according to the health and the real interests 
sf man. All these aims and innumerable others can, I feel convinced, be 
accomplished by the general adoption of preventive intercourse, and by a 
steady and undeviaung attention to the true cause and only cure of 
Poverty. 

The working classes have it in their own power to attain all these 
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advantages ; in fact to make almost any terms with tue capitalists, if 
they sufficiently reduce their own numbers. It is by these means, and not 
by hopeless strikes or bloody revolutions, t hat any amelioration in their state 
^au be effected ; and the knowledge that the richer ctass§s have their own 
bitter difficulties to contend with ; that they are suffering from the des* 
tractive action of the law of population, just as really, though not so 
patently, as the poor ; that the hearts of many among them are full of 
anguish for the miseries of the poor, and eager to assist them by any 
tffrrts, if they only knew how; and moreover that the poor are them- 
selves as much to blame for the existence of poverty as the rich, seeing 
that it depends chiefly on their own improvident procreation ; all these 
considerations may serve to assuage the unhappy class animosities, and 
to draw us all uearer in mutual sympathy. Alas ! we have all sinned, 
consciously or unconsciously, against the most sacred social laws ; we 
have all enough of sorrows and evils to contend with, without wafting 
with each other ! 

Although preventive intercourse may appear strange to many, as the 
means by which alone human progress is rendered possible, yet I feci con- 
v need that it is already far more generally practised, than we have any 
idea of; nay more, that wherever there has been any real and perma- 
nent progress in the condition of man made by an old country, it has been 
by means of preventive intercourse. To take the example of France for 
instance, we have seen from Mr. Mill's statement, that the progress of 
that country since tho first revolution has been extraordinary ; that at 
no time in French history have its resources increased so immensely 
and yet that the population is almost stationary, not on account of the 
increase of deaths, but the diminution of births. In consequence of this, 
the comforts of the whole French people have been greatly augmented. 
Now, althongh I do not know it as a fact, I am perfectly certain that 
this stationary state of population in France must be owing to the general 
use of preventive sexual intercourse ; for any one who is acquainted with 
the habits of the French must be aware, that sexual abstinence is far 
Vess practised among them than in this country. An old maid is as rare 
a sight in France as common among us : and on the whole it is certain 
that there is far more sexual intercourse in the former country. Prosti- 
tution, also, or promiscuous intercourse to such an extent as to prevent 
the birth of children, (which, with sexual abstinence and premature 
death, are tho only possible alternatives to preventive intercourse) is, I 
believe, not nearly so common in France as in this country. Now it is 
uot possible to reconcile this with the very small proportion of births, 
otherwise than by inferring it to be the effect of preventive intercourse ; 
for the feenndity of woman is nearly the same in all countries. Preven- 
tive intercourse must therefore be very general in France, and probably 
In the other continental countries ; in none of which, not excepting even 
Norway and Switzerland, is sexual abstinence nearly so provident, I 
believe, as in this country. However, although it has produced con- 
siderable real improvement, it has not been able to raise adequately the 
condition of the working classes, nor to remove the sexual evils, because 
it has not be»n recognised openly as a great social duty, bat has ufttftiy 
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been adopted by individuals, and rather as a means of retaining than 
increasing their comforts ; it is only ■when the law of population is well 
understood, and preventive intercourse is not used furtively and by single 
individuals, but is made the means of a great and open social efort, 
chat it will enable us not only to avoid the lowest depths of poverty, 
but to elevate our whole society to a condition befitting the dignity cl 
man. 

This effort, moreover, should be made by all old countries together, for 
if any do not share in it, the wretched condition of their poor will drag 
down the others more or less; unless they be too uncivilized to compete 
with them for the provisions. The continued, although diminished, 
misery of the French poor, notwithstanding their adoption of the only 
means of relief, depends partly, I believe, on the abject poverty in thif 
country and in Ireland ; for our wealthy capitalists and hungry popu- 
lation Aecorae competitors for the products of French agriculture. In 
this way it is seen how inseparably tho economical interests of all countries 
are bound up together. Each nation is in itself a society, but all form 
part of the great society of mankind ; and no nation can expect long to 
flourish without the rest. 

One blessed effect, which would result from the introduction of truer 
views of sexual morality among us, would bo, to draw us nearer in sym- 
pathy with the French and the other Continental nations ; whom we 
would then see to be suffering, just like ourselves, from the great sexual 
difficulties, and from whom nothing has more estranged us than the differ- 
ence of views on sexual matters. We will learn to feel, that all of us 
have been in the wrong, and that along with much that is good, there is, 
and in the existing state of our sexual knowledge could only be, more 
that is evil, in the various codes ot morality, which are at present preva- 
lent in the different countries of the world ; and the recognition of our 
own errors and sufferings will make us more lenient than we have been, 
to the errors and sufferings of others. 

It’is a mistake, moreover, to suppose that it is only in tho old world, 
that the law of population is causing misery, or preventive intercourse 
needed. I believe that the extreme hard work, for which the Americans 
are as remakable as the English, and which is assuredly incompatible 
with the best interests, either moral or physical of man, essentially depends, 
not, as is geuerally thought, on a love of money or spirit of rivalrr, 
(although doubtless these operate too as secondary motives), but on the 
immense difficulty of increasing the food, even in America, in a geo- 
metrical ratio, so as to keep up with a population doubling itself every 
twenty-five years. If the working classes in America wish to have still 
higher wages, with less work, they too can only do so by preventive inter- 
5 mrse. It is not a feverish increase of wealth and cultivation, nor a 
toasted superiority over the old world, whose circumstances are so infinitely 
worse, that is desirable in America ; it is that every one should have 
* Loire as well as food^and love ; should have time for enjoyment and the 
eultivajtion of their various faculties ; and should have only so much 
tallthy work, as will ensure the comparatively slow progress of p?pulatiea 
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and food, which, even in America, is compatible with the satisfactory cob 
tfition of mankind. 

In an old country, food and population cannot increase with rapidity, 
except by an extraordinary succession of industrial ot agricultural im« 
provements, coupled with the most indefatigable labour. In Great Britain 
during the last half-century, we hare the most remarkable of all instances 
of this. The population of this country, as we learn irom the census of 
1851, has doubled itself in the last 53 years. The chief cause of this has 
been the unexampled progress of the physical sciences and arts during that 
time; the introduction of steam, railways, machinery, dec., which hare 
made this country the great workshop of the world, and hare enabled her 
to command a large share of the food of other countries ; and the appli 
catiou of chemistry and other sdeuces to agriculture, which has so much 
•ncreased our own produce. Another essential cause, acting and re- 
acting on t r ie increase of wealth, has been, as the Census says, the in- 
n-ease of marriages and births, which, by constantly pressing the 
population hard against the means of subsistence, has produced that 
indefatigable and exhausting labour, for which the English are dis- 
tinguished above all other old nations except the Chinese, and also the 
heart -reuding poverty which we witness among us. A large number of 
births in any old country mwt produce one of two things ; either a very 
short average of life, as we see among the Chinese, Hindoos, and uncivilized 
nations in general : or the most terrible and universal hard-work, along 
. :»i, nnvprry. as we see among ourselves. In this country 

the rapid multiplication, falling on a people of higher civilization and 
more skilful energy, has given rise to such efforts and such sacrifices 
to increase the food and stave off destruction, as are wholly without 
parallel in history. And yet, notwithstanding these efforts, which hav* 
reduced the great majority of us to working machines, the mighty tide 
of population so easily keeps up with any increase of food they can effect, 
that the most awful poverty, bordering on chronic famine, prevails on the 
one hand, and an amount of celibacy and sexual abstinence, probably 
as unparalleled as our industrial efforts, on the other. 

In every line of the Census, the action of the terrible Malthusian Law 
is distinctly visible ; this law alone can explain the continuance of unabated 
poverty and misery among us, notwithstanding all our toil and progress 
in wealth; it alone explains how our population so easily keeps pace 
with, sad passes beyond the immense increase of food, although the age of 
marriage Is; so late, and celibacy and prostitution so prevalent ; it alone 
explains the miserably short average of life, notwithstanding all our sani« 
tary efforts ; it alone explains the vast tide of emigration, which we have 
*ent forth : every oue of ns, who is suffering from the want of food, love, 
w leisure, (and how few in our society are not or have not been !) is a 
dving proof of its action ; without it, in short, human society, and the 
Census, are a totally unintelligible riddle ; and yet the anther of the 
Census Report (namely, the Registrar-General aided by his coadjutors,) 
speniy denies the law, and attempts by the most surface fallacies, which 
had already been clearly pointed out by Mr. Malthas, to refute it i 
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would not alude to these fallacies, were it not for the incomparable impor* 
tance of the subject, and the character of the Census Report, which by its 
wide circulation, and valuable statistical facts, is so dangerous an organ 
for spreading error* 

Its author asserts that the unparalleled increase of production in this 
country, has been mainly owing to the improvements in the marriage 
taws, and to the great increase of births ; although he grants that the 
industrial inventions and agricultural discoveries have had a good deal to do 
with it. He says that the law of population, though it may appl y to savages 
and the inferior animals, cannot apply to civilised man ; for the latter 
has such superior powers of increasing the produce. Thus he concludes, 
that the large proportion of births and rapid increase of population, have 
been the chief came of the great progress of this country, and as such are 
a signal advantage; in shor£, that the great procreation of married people, 
with their increased care of their children, has mainly produced out 
national wealth, and that to them therefore our thanks are owing. Id 
support of this assertion, he appeals to a work published in 1767, by Sit 
J ames Steuart. On this jpoint I shall give a quotation from Mr. Maltbus, 
which I omitted in the review of his work ; not having at that time read 
the Census Report, and having therefore thought that the fallacy it 
brings forward was obsolete. 

Mr. Malthus says, “ I should be the last to deny that an increase of 
population, when it follows in its natural order, is both a great positive 
good in itself, aud absolutely necessary to a further increase in the an- 
nual produce of the land and the labour. The only question is, which Is 
the natural order of its progress ? On this point Sir James Steuart, who 
has in general explained this subject so wen, appears to me to have fallen 
into an error. He determines that multiplication is the efficient cause 
of agriculture, and not agriculture of multiplication. But though it may 
be allowed that the increase of people beyond what could easily subsist on 
the ^natural fruits of the earth, first prompted man to till the ground ; 
and that the view of maintaining a family, still operates as the principal 
stimulus to cultivation ; yet it is clear that these products in their 
actual state, must be beyond the lowest wants of the existing population, 
before any permanent increase can possibly be supported. We know that 
a multiplication of births has in numberless instances taken place, which 
has produced no effect ou agriculture, and has merely been followed by an 
increase of diseases ; but perhaps there is no instance where a permanent 
increase of agriculture has not effected a permanent increase of popula- 
tion, somewhere or other. Consequently agriculture may more properly 
be termed the efficient cause of population, than population of agriculture ; 
though they certainly react upon each other, and are mutually necessary 
So each other's support. This indeed seems to be the hinge on which the 
subject turns, and all the prejudices respecting population have perhaps 
arisen from a mistake about the order of .precedence. From a want of 
attention to this most important distinction, statesmen, in pursuit of the 
desirable object of population, have been led to encourage early marriages, 
to reward the fathers of families, and to disgrace celibacy ; hut this is to 
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dreu and water a piece of land without sowing it, and yet to expect • 
crop/' 

Mr. Malthas here acknowledges, what in fact does not need to be 
pointed out, that an increase of births tends most powerfully to increase 
national wealth and population, by pushing the people to the last extre- 
mities to gain subsistence, and therefore making them work like slaves 5 
exactly as we know that the more powerful the stream which flows 
against a slowly yielding barrier, the more quickly will the barrier 
recede; but this is at the expense of greater pressure upon all the par- 
ticles of the water itself. In this manner, a country which is bent 
upon attaining a hollow superiority over others in aggregate wealth 
and population, and is reckless of human life, toil, and suffering, cannot 
probably take a better course than by eucouragiug rapid multiplication ; 
at least if its inhabitants be at all civilized, energetic, and patient of toil, 
for otherwise the increase of births would only cause increase of deaths. 
The folly and inhumanity of the effort would be less, if the barrier 
against which the hearts of the working classes were broken, were 
ultimately surmountable ; but it is totally insurmountable, nay, as Mr. 
Mill has shown, its resistance even increases , in the progress of cultivation. 
We are, forsooth, according to the Census-Reporter, to pride ourselves 
on our feverish industrial achievements, our national wealth, our popula- 
tion of 28 millions of half-lives, (by no means equal to 14 millions of 
whole ones,) nay more, on the sexual morality of our married people, from 
the throne downwards ; we are gratefully to regard their virtuous and 
overwhelming procreation, as the main source of our pre-eminence among 
the nations, and forget the poverty, the squalor, the toil, tho bloody 
sweat, the crushed average of life, the celibacy, the masturbation, the 
prostitution, the venereal diseases, it has also occasioned. We are to 
thank, as the authors of our national greatness, the very people whose 
reckless procreation has been the parent cause of our miseries. Alas ! 
we may forgive them , but thank them we cannot. The routine and shon* 
sighted boasts of the industrial glory of England, cemented as it has been 
by tho blood of millions ; of its splendid institutions, and above all its 
superior sexual virtue , are most painful to any one, who feels for his 
fellow creatures, and recognises the law of population. To boast of our 
sexual institutions, and the rapid procreation of our married people, is, 
in reality, the most thoughtless insult which could possibly be paid to the 
miseries of this country. It is not an emulative increase of wealth and 
population, without happiness, and at the expense of the most wide-spread 
buffering, that is desirable in any country ; but that both population and 
food should increase only so fast, as to allow of the satisfactory state ol 
all mankind, and a natural term of life for each generation. This is the 
only true aim for any country: the other is a foolish chase, which leads 
only to misery. 

The other arguments by which the author of the Report opposes the 
Malthusian Law, are such as disclose a great ignorance of political 
economy, and of tho law itself. He says, “ the products of industry 
increase in proportion to the number of civilized men.” If this means that 
z larger body of men require, and can produce, more food than a smaller. 
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I to a truism ; if it meant; that the produce in this or any other old 
wintry can keep up with unchecked population, or that men can marry 
is early, and support a large family as easily in this country as in 
America or Austrafta, we all know practically that it is false, and Mr, 
dal thus and Mr. Mill have demonstrated the reason of this. Again he 
iays, “ future generations of Britons, if they have genius, science, skill, 
ndustry — and if they are more numerous — will necessarily produce mors 
han the country now yields.” Who ever denied this ? And again, “ thf 
iharo of the produce of every kind, that falls to a family in the mo&tpopu- 
ous state of America, is incomparably greater than the share of the 
tudian hunter’s family, when there was not one person to every square 
mile of territory.” Mr Malthus not only never denied these oracular 
iruisrns, but himself specified them. He did not however make a state- 
nent lilge this, “ the diameter of every race of men is the'real limit to its 
lumbers in the world, if allowance be mado for its accidents of position 
md tirae.” It was never doubted by anybody that national character is 
me limit to production and therefore to population ; but Iho main limit, 
vhicli no energy of character cau remove, was shown by Mr. Malthus to 
>e the laws of Nature. 

Can either the Registrar-General, cr any other man in his senses, 
relieve that the populatiouof this country can continue to increase at the in- 
sane rate of the last 50 years ? which rate after all is not half as fast, as 
ihat of the United States, nor probably much more than a quarter as 
fast as the possible rate. Can lie believe that in another fifty years we 
nay have 50 millions ol inhabitants ; in a century, 100 millions; in two 
reuturics, 400 millions ; in four ceuturies, 6,400 millions ? This is the 
question which should be put to those who deny the law of population ; 
md all who see the absurdity of supposing that population and food can 
or any length of time be increased in such a ratio, thereby acknowledge the 
•i ruth of the law ; which indeed, no more admits of dispute, except on the 
allacjous hypothesis of a chango in the physical constitution of man, 
^an a problem of Euclid. The proofs of the law aTe so self-evident, that 
t is probable that the great majority of those who deny or ignore it, havs 
n reality never paid any adequate attention to them, nor are at all con^ 
rersant with the modern scienco of political economy ; which has, in fact, 
undergone a complete revolution since the publication of Mr. Malthus'* 
•>asay,—“ the era,” says Mr. Mill, “from which better views on this sub- 
iect must be dated.” The old school of political economists, for instance 
Adam Smith, virtually treated the increase of population as a constant 
juautity ; and, like most of the current writers of our own day, paid little 
ittention to this matter, in their inquiries into the elements of national 
>v el fare. Thus, of the three main parts of which industrial progress con- 
>ists, namely, increase of capital, increase of population, and improvements 
n production, they omitted attention to the second, which is incomparably 
die most important of all ; and hence their reasonings are fundamentally 
ritiated. It is evidently of little avail to increase capital or to improve 
the arts of production, if population be allowed to increase in an equal 
proportion ; for in this case, although there is a greater aggregate pro* 
$*ee, yet, as there are mire people to qhare it, no one is bettor off toaif 
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before. Capital or produce might be increasing with immense rapidity, 
and yet the condition of mankind getting worse, if population were allowed 
to advance still more rapidly, as it could so easily do, if not checked. On 
the contrary, even though capital were not increasing at all : in other 
words, although a country had reached what political economists call the 
stationary state ; yet if due care were taken proportionally to repress popu- 
lation, the condition of every one might be improving. It is not the 
absolute amount of wealth which a nation possesses, but the relative 
amount in proportion to the number of its inhabitants, and the satisfac- 
tory distribution of that wealth, which constitutes it a truly prosperous 
nation. A rapid increase of capita), to which the old political economists 
attached such importance, is no proof of national prosperity. 

In the ordinary course of industrial progress, namely where as we see 
among ourselves, the working classes remain pretty much as they were, Mr. 
Mill shows, that, of the three great classes into which our societjPmay bt 
divided — landlords, labourers, and capitalists — the landlords are the 
only sharers who are really benefited, while the capitalists are losers ; 
lor population, by increasing, raises the demand for, and therefore 
the price of, food, more quickly than the improvements in production 
can lower it. Thus the landlords gain, and the profits of the capi- 
talists, unless the labourers submit to a reduction of their standard 
of comfort, must fall. Heuce the aim of the most eminent poli- 
tical economists of our day, is no longer the delusive one of an increase 
of capital and improvements in production merely, which tends only to 
benefit the landlord, to injure the capitalist, and to leave the labourer 
where he was, but that there should be a better distribution of the produce, 
which is only obtainable by checking the increase of population, so that 
there may be fewer people to share the increasing produce. Their aim 
thus is twofold ; to increase jrroduce on the one hand, and to repress popu- 
lation on the other ; and the latter aim *is beyond all comparison the 
more important of the two, for it is so little generally understood, and i* 
also so much more influential in human destiny. “ It is only in the back- 
ward countries of the world," says Mr. Mill, “ that increase of production 
is an important object ; in those more advanced, what is economically 
needed, is a better distribution, of which one indispensable means is a 
stricter restraint on population.*’ “ Only when, in addition to jnstinsti- . 
tutions,” he says again, “the increase of mankind shall be under the 
deliberate guidance of % judicious foresights can the conquests made from 
the powers of Nature by the intellect and energy of scientific discoverers, 
become the common property of the species, and the means of improving 
and elevating the universal lot.** 

The discovery of the principle of population has thus made a thorough 
revolution in the doctrines and aims of Political Economy :• and it musi 
before long make a similar revolution in Medical and Moral Science, 
whose efforts at present are exactly as delusive as were those of the eco- 
nomists before Mr. Malthus wrote, namely, to increase the virtue and 
health of mankind, without attending to the increase of the speciea 
Political Economy is as yet the only science concerning man and society^ 
which rests upon \ sound basis, and whose aim is a true one ; the othen 
are radically delusive, and attempt impossibilities 
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How little the Census-Reporter has studied the science whose funda- 
mental principles he so recklessly denies, is shown by the following com- 
parison between the increase of capital and that of population. “ Capital," 
ne says, “increa^s, it is always assumed, when terms of years aro 
considered, in a geometrical progression, and, at compound interest, the 
increase is much more rapid than the increase of population in any 
European state. The interest of money, indicating the annual increase 
of value, is the produce of property, and hears a rather close analogy to 
the increase of the means c$ subsistence. At three per cent per annum, 
compound interest, the value of capital is doubled in twenty-fonr years ; 
and a population increasing at three per cent, which is near the natural 
rate, doubles in the same time ; while actually the British population 
has increased at the rate of 1.3 per cent, annually for the fifty 
years, 1801-51, and has doubled in fifty-three years. "Thus — if we take 
this indication — the means of subsistence have increased faster than the 
numbers of the people; for, while the population has doubled, the valufc 
of capital under investment, at three per cent, compound interest, has 
auadrupled.*’ These statements are full of the greatest errors. In the 
first place, it is not assumed by political economists that capital increases 
in a geometrical progression : on the contrary, Mr. Mill shows in the 
most masterly manner, in the first chapters of his fourth bock, that the 
Law which governs Profits is that they are constantly tending to fall , 
and to reach a minimum, in the progress of industry. The reason of 
this, as has just been stated, is, that when population increases, (if the 
labourer does not people down to a lower standard of comfort, and, as the 
standard is already so low, this could have but little effect,) more food is 
required, and this, according to the fundamental law of agricultural in- 
dustry, is procurable only at a greater proportional cost : and therefore 
profits must fall. The tendency of profits to fall in the course of indus- 
trial progress was always noticed by political economists, for instance 
Adam Smith; but it is only lately that the true reason of this has been 
seen* namely, the want of fertile land, which makes food be produced at 
a greater proportional cost. Thus then, the Law of Profits , depending 
on the I jaw of Wages, and the Law of Agricultural Industry , is that they 
tend to fall, in the progress of civilization. But when profits fall, the 
increase of capital is much interfered with, because people have less 
inducement to save from their annual income in the hope of growing 
richer ; and, were this fall of profits not counteracted by several circum- 
stances, it would soon reach what Mr. Mill calls the minimum of profit , 
namely, the smallest profit which would tempt people to save from their 
incomes, and employ their savings productively, in order to grow richer ; 
aud when this minimum (which varies in each country, according to the 
saving habits of the inhabitants and the security of industrial enterprizes) 
was reached, uo further increase of capital could for the time take place. 
Therefore, instead of increasing naturally in a geometrical progression, 
capital always tends to increase more and more slowly, and would ulti- 
mately reach the point where it would not increase at all, (called by 
political economists the stationary state), were the fall of Drofits not re- 
tarded by several circumstances “ When a country/’ says Mr. Mill/* has 
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long possessed a largo production, and a large net income to make savingi 
from, and when, therefore, the means have long existed of making a great 
annual addition to capital ; (the country not having, like America, a 
large reserve of fertile land still unused) ; it is one of ^tho characteristics 
of such a country, that the rate of profits is always close to the minimum, 
nd therefore the country on the verge of the stationary state.** The 
ief causes which check the fall of profits in such a case, and thus allow 
further increase of capital are, he says, first, the waste oj capital, by 
er-trading and rash speculations. These constitute the commercial 
ises, that so frequently occur among us, and are in a great measure 
caused by this tendency of profits to fall : for this makes mer engage in 
r tsli speculations, to gain a larger profit. In the stagnation which fol- 
lows these crises, moreover, much capital is consumed unproductivoly. 
But this is not the principal cause which arrests the fall of profits, 
otherwise capital would not increase ; while it does increase, A*d very 
rapidly. The second cause, is the introduction of agricultural or indus- 
trial improvements , which cheapen corn, or other articles consumed by 
the labourers, and thus raise profits ; for the labourer soon loses the ad- 
vantage of the cheapness and transfers it to the capitalist, by peopling 
ilown to his old standard of comfort again — the only use, which our 
labourers ever make of any advantage, being, as Mr. Mill says, “ to con- 
cert it into food for so many more children.” The third cause is in- 
creased facilities of getting food or other necessaries from abroad, which 
comes to the same thing as the preceding. But, as additional food is not 
obtainable in the countries from which we get it, except by increase of 
agricultural skill, which is of slow growth and diffusion, or by increase 
of capital, which, in the corn-exporting countries of Europe, increases 
slowly, and in America not more rapidly than thoir own population 
— English capital must be sent abroad to procure it for our increasing 
population ; and this, namely, the overflow of English capital into other 
countries, where profits are still high, is the fourth great cause, which 
retards the fall of profits, and therefore permits a further increase of capi- 
tal. It is one of the chief causes which keep up profits in a country, 
whose capital increases faster than its neighbours*, and therefore whose 
profits are nearest the minimum. “ This perpetual overflow of capital 
into colonies and foreign countries to seek higher profits, than can be got 
at home, I believe,** says Mr. Mill, “ to have been for many years one of 
the chief causes, by which the fall of profits in England has been checked.*' 
Thus then, -he chief causes, which check the fall of profits m England, 
are these four — waste of capital, improvements in production, facilities 
of importation, and overflow of capital into foreign countries. But by 
the first of these, a large amount of capital is destroyed, or transferred to 
foreigners ; and by the last also, it is sent into other countries, so that it 
supports their labourers, not ours, except in so far as their increased pro- 
duction cheapens our food. Therefore the increased capital in this 
country is only in part shared among our own labourers, and it is a 
great error to compare it with our own population. Were the capital 
indeed to be employed in this country and among our own people alone, iu 
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0t least it would slacken so much as no longe: to outstrip the corn* 
paratively slow march of agricultural improvements in our own country. 
It is because a great part of the increasing capital is sent abroad t that 
the rate of profits in all old and well-peopled countries, is prevented 
from falling in ft very few years, to the minimum point, at which 
all increase of capital must for the timo cease. 

To say that “ the interest of money bears a rather close analogy to the 
iucrease of the means of subsistence, ” is another great error. The rate 
ot interest depends upon many other elements, besides the profits of capi- 
tal or increase of the means of subsistence ; which moreover, as we have 
just seen, is by no means divided among our own people alone. It depends 
on the proportion between those who are ready to lend, and those who are 
ready to borrow money, and thus is greatly influenced by the desire to 
save, and to uso savings productively, in each country. If the rate of 
interogt were a true index of the increase of capital, the latter would 
increase most rapidly, where the interest is highest ; and thus would be 
increasing much faster in the Oriental countries, where money brings 20 
or 30 per cent, than in England. In many European countries the rate 
of interest is higher, I believe, than it is in England, and therefore a sum 
would double much more rapidly at compound interest in them ; but their 
capital is not increasing nearly so fast. 

As for some other misapprehensions of Mr. Malfchus’s writings, such 
as that “ he attempts to reconcile us to the loss of lives by shipwreck, 
small-pox, close habitations, or low sites that he made the assertion that. 
44 the disappearance of small-pox, cholera, or of other epidemics, must be 
followed immediately by famine or other diseases ; ” and some vain wit on. 
44 the absurdity of applying the law of population to civilized man though 
it may hold of rabbits,” they are scarcely worthy of notice. Had the 
author of the Report been satisfied with arranging the statistical facts of 
the Census in the admirable manner in which lie has done it, he would 
have discharged a most valuable duty ; but as he has gone out of his way 
to deny the terrible law, which alone explains our society or the Census 
itself, nay, has endeavoured to make it a subject of thoughtless ridicnl*. 
his work must be regarded as one ot the most dangerous to tne sexual 
morality and social welfare of this country. There is nothing which is so 
inevitably destructive to the working classes, to the sexual sufferers — nay 
to married people themselves, as to deny or ignore the law of population ; 
and the statesman, who in ignorance or contempt of this law, encourages 
rapid multiplication, deserves, as Mr. Malthus said, the title of the 
* destroyer of his people.'’ Without its guidance, society is a chaos, and 
poverty, celibacy, hard work, prostitution, are totally unintelligible, and 
therefore irremediable. 

The time will come yet, when the law of population will be viewed in 3 
very different light: when it will be universally accepted as beyond all com- 
parison the most important truth, which was ever revealed to our race; 
as the solution, made for us by Mr. Malthus, of the sphynx-riddle or .para* 
d&x of Nature , which mankind have had ever since the birth of history, U 
solve, Or to die ; the truth, which will form the boundary-line between 
ancient and modern society; which, so far from being ignored or laughed 
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O, will be jealously guarded and steadily kept ia jrtnd by all, as the 
bulwark of their liberty and happiness, the sacred principle of action 
on which alone a true social fabric can be based. 

While preventive intercourse is the only direct means which will 
avail in the least to remedy poverty, there are qnany auxiliary 
measures, which should be adopted, to enable the working classes to 
escape from it as soon as possible. These are most admirably ex- 
plained by Mr. Mill. The two measures which he lays most stress 
upon are emigration and national education . He proposes that an 
extensive and liberal scheme of emigration should be undertaken by 
the government, so as to carry off at once a large number of the sur- 
plus population ; and thus raise in a sudden and striking manner the 
rages of those left at home. By this means the working classes would 
lecome accustomed to a higher standard of comfort, as was the case in 
franoe after the Revolution, and would refute to people down to a lower 
standard again. Even though this should not be done, individual 
emigration should be promoted as much as possible, so as to aid in 
•educing the numbers. It is to be remarked, that means of relieving 
poverty which are of little or no use wishout preventive intercourse, 
may be of great service in accelerating its extinction, when its fountain 
head is at the same time stopped up. Thus Charity, which does 
almost more harm than good at present, would, if preventive inter- 
course were once generally adopted, be a most useful auxiliary in raising 
as quickly as possible the condition of the poor ; and might be freely 
given, without the sickening consciousness, that it was perhaps rather 
injuring than benefiting its unhappy objects, and could do the poor no 
possible permanent good. A broad scheme of national education would 
also be of great service, both for the general enlightenment, and as 
preparing the poor to understand the law of population, and the remedy 
for the evils that surround them. 

Besides these, there is another admirable auxiliary in the cure ol 
poverty and the elevation of the working classes, on which Mr. Mill 
lays great stress. It is the change from the present system of Employers 
and Employed to that of Independent and Associated Industry. Mr. 
Hill (from whose great work 1 cannot refrain from quoting a few more 
passages, in order to show more fully that the distinguished expoun- 
dors of the law of population, instead of being, as they have been so 
often represented, inimical to the interests of the working classes, are 
in reality their truest friends) says, “ 1 cannot think it possible, that 
the labouring classes will be permanently contented with the condition 
of labouring for wages as their ultimate state. To work at the bidding 
and for the profit of another, without any interest in the work — the 
price of their labour being adjusted by hostile competition, one side 
demanding as much, and the other paying as little, as possible —is not, 
even when wages are high, a satisfactory state to human lieings or 
educated intelligence, who have ceased to think themselves naturally 
Inferior to those whom they serve.** He says moreover, “ as the gen- 
eral status of the labouring people, the condition of a workman for 
Aden Is almost peculiar to Great Britain. * In other parts of Europe 
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the number of day-labourers is very small. The chief part of the agrf* 
cultural pcpulation in Norway, Switzerland, France, Ac., are peasant 
proprietors^ (namely, the possessors of small independent properties of 
from five to twenty acres or thereabouts, which they till themselves) ; 
of which class Mr. Mill says, (in the course of an analysis of the com- 
parer ve merits of the various systems of agricultural industry preva- 
lent in different countries,) “ It is not to the intelligence alone, that 
the situation of a peasant proprietor is full of improving influence* 
It is no less propitious to the moral virtues of prudence, temperance, 
and self-control and again, “The French peasant is no simple 
countryman, perhaps he is, if anything, only too calculating. That is 
the stage which he has reached in the progressive developement, which 
the constitution of things has imposed ou human intelligence and 
human emancipation. But some excess in this direction is a small and 
a patting evil, compared with recklessness and improvidence in the 
labouring classes, and a cheap price to pay for the inestimable worth 
of the virtue of self-dependence, as the general characteristic of m 
people ; a virtue, which is one of the first conditions of excellence in a 
human character — the stock, on which if the other virtues are not 
grafted, they have seldom any firm root: a quality indispensable in the 
case of a labouring class, even to any tolerable degree of physical 
comfort; and by which the peasantry of France and of most Europeau 
countries are distinguished beyond any other labouring population.* 1 

In summing up the comparative merits of the various systems of 
agricultural industry, Mr. Mill comes to the conclusion that the system 
of peasant proprietors is quite as favourable as any other to the" most 
effective use of the powers of the soil ; and that no system at present in 
use, has so good an effect on the morals of the peasantry, by promoting 
the virtues of frugality, independence, and, what is most of all indis- 
pensable to their happiness — prudence in begetting children. 

Mr. Mill, although he states so clearly the many advantages of the 
syhtera of peasant proprietors over our own system of day-labourer*, 
under which the recklessness and improvidence of the rural population 
are notorious, does not however advocate the adoption, at least to a 
large extent, of such a system in any part of the British empire, ex- 
cept Ireland; for which country he recommends it iu the strongest 
linns, as by far the most powerful means of raising the population 
from the abject state of misery, in which they are sunk, and training 
them to those virtues in which they are most deficient, namely, the 
spirit of independence, and prudence in begetting children ; the want 
3f which, fostered by the most miserable of all systems of agricultural 
industry, namely, the Cottier system, has been the true cause of the 
ruin of Ireland. He says, “A people who have onoe adopted the 
large system of production, either in manufactures or in agriculture, 
are not likely to recede from it ; nor, when population is kept in due 
proportion to the means of support, is there any sufficient reason why 
they should. Labour is unquestionably more productive on the sys« 
tem of large industrial enterprises; the produce* if not greater abso- 
lutely! is greater in proportion to the labour employed ; the same 
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number of persons con be supported equally well with less toll and 
greater leisure* which will be wholly nn advantage, as s< on as civilis- 
ation and improvement have so far advanced, that what is a benefit to 
the whole, shall be a benefit to each individual composing it. The pro* 
bletn is, to obtain the efficiency and economy of production on a large 
scale, without dividing the producers into two parties with hostile in- 
terests, Employers and Employed; the many who do the work being 
mere servants under the command of those who supply the funds, 
and having no interest of their own in the enterprise, except to fulfil 
their contract and earn their wages. 

A solution of this problem is afforded by the extension and develope- 
lucnt of which the co-operative or joint-dock principle^ is susceptible* 
That principle supplies means, by which every one who contributes to 
the work, whether by labour or by pecuniary resources, may have a 
partner’s interest in it, proportionally to the value of his contribution* 
It is already a common practice to remunerate those, in whom particu- 
lar trust is reposed, by means of a percentage on the profits , and 
cases exist, in which the principle is, with the most excellent success, 
carried down to the class of mere manual labourers." And further, 
“ Under this system the labourers are in reality taken into partner- 
ship with their employer. Bringing nothing into the common concern 
but their labour, while he brings not only his labour of direction and 
superintendance, but his capital also, they have justly a small share of 
the profits ; this however is a matter of private arrangement in all 
partnerships ; one partner has a large, another a small share, accord- 
ing to their agreement, grounded on the equivalent which is given by 
each. The essence however of a partnership is obtained, since each 
benefits by all things that are beneficial to the concern, and loses by all 
which are injurious. It is in the fullest sense the common concern of 
all." 

“The valu>of this organisation of industry," ho says again, “for 
healing the widening and embittering feud between the class of labour- 
ers and the class of capitalists, must, I think, impress itself by degrees 
on all who habitually reflect on the condition and tendencies of modern 
society. I cannot conceive how any such person can persuade himself, 
that the majority of the working-classes will for ever, or even for 
much longer, consent to hew wood and draw water all their lives, in 
the service and for the benefit of others ; or can doubt, that they will 
be less and less willing to co-oporate as subordinate agents in any 
work, when they have no interest in tlia result ; and that it will be 
more and more difficult to obtain the best work-people, or the best 
services of any work-people, exoept on conditions similar to those men- 
tioned above. Although therefore arrangements of this sort are now 
in their infancy, their multiplication and growth, when once they enter 
into the general domain of popular discussion, are among the things 
which may most confidently be expected.’* 

This great organic change from the system of hired labour to that o! 
independent or associated industry, is of immense importance to tbs 
welfare of the working classes. They should make it therefore one of 
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their steady and determined aims, to attain to this independence ; and 
gradually to get rid of our present system of hired labour, with its 
many degradations, and small prospect of rising to a higher position. 
The chief obstacle to these associations is the poverty and dependence 
of the workingcl asses, together with the present state of the law, which 
niak^s each member of a partnership liable with his whole means, in 
the event ol the failure of the enterprise ; and therefore renders one, 
who has much to lose, unwilling to link himself with those who have 
little or nothing. Were the law changed, so as to admit of partnerships 
with limited liabilities , of which change Mr, Mill is much in favour ; 
and were the working classes better off, and able to make desirable 
terms with the capitalists, there is no doubt that such associations would 
become very common, as they are in some parts of America. As the 
wages of labour rise by means of duly limiting procreation, the work* 
ins clas3 will have less difficulty in effecting this change; and they 
should not rest satisfied till their condition has been recognised as 
equally independent, and equally entitled to the respect and deference 
of mankind, as that of any other members of society. 

Let not the attention of the reader be diverted in the slightest by 
these secondary and auxiliary means, from the only real remedy for the 
social difficulties, namely, preventive intercourse. If it be so, they had 
better not have been mentioned ; for without that primary and radical 
means, all the rest are not worth talking about, and can have no real 
effect in advancing human happiness; for they, like all other schemes, 
if tried alone, can lead only to the aggravation of the want of love, and 
therefore are delusive. Preventive intercourse is of itself sufficient to 
remove poverty, without any of these auxiliaries; and if poverty were 
removed, the other parts of social progress would l>ccome compara- 
tively easy, and the working classes would attain without an effort the 
advantages, which they at present toil after in vain ; while on the con- 
trary all those auxiliary means, or any other imaginable ones, are, 
.without preventive intercourse, utterly impotent, or could at most 
only relieve poverty a little, at the expense of increased sexual absti- 
nence and consequent miseries. 

Without preventive intercourse and limited procreation, let us not 
vainly imagine that wc can cheat our doom ; or make any real im- 
pression upon the appalling evils, moral and physical, which exist 
among us, and two-thirds of which arise from the fatal antagonism of 
food and love. If we ignore this antagonism, and shut our eyes as we 
have hitherto done, to this end other sewd subjects, we may do what 
else wo like ; we may buliy, we may bluster, we may rage, we may 
toam at the mouth ; we may t°«-r dowp fc^aven with our prayers, we 
may exhaust ourselves in weeping over me sorrows of the poor; we 
may narcotise ourselves and others with the opiate of Christian resig 
nation ; we may dissolve the realities of human woe in a delusive 
nirage of poetry and ideal philosophy ; we may lavish our substance 
In charity, and labour over possible or impossible Poor-laws ; we 
may form wild dreams of socialism, industrial regiments, uriver^ai 
brotherhood, red republics, or unexampled revolutions ; we may 
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strangle and murder each other, we may persecute and despise those 
whose sexual necessities force them to break through our unnatural 
moral codes, we may burn alive if we please the prostitutes and the 
adulterers ; we may break our own and our neighbours' hearts against 
the adamantine laws that surround us, but not one ste£ not one shall 
we advance, till we acknowledge these laws, and adopt the only possi- 
ble mode in which they can be obeyed. 

Bat if we do this, it is my earnest hope and belief that we shall 
ultimately triumph over that mighty difficulty, that sexual dead-lock , 
which has hitherto laughed to scorn all the efforts of our race ; that a new 
era will dawn upon the world, the only real era of improvement in the 
whole of human history; a blessed era, which shall usher in the 
golden age, when truth and virtue shall be no longer a mocking 
phantom, and progress not a dream ; when every advance in science 
and art shall bear its trne fruit, unembittered by the necessary sacri- 
fice of an equivalent amount of love ; when the poor friendless prosti- 
tute shall no more be seen in our streets, the able-bodied pauper in 
our workhouse, or the helpless beggar at our gate ; when all of ns 
shall have a share in the blessings of independence and sexual love, 
befitting the exalted position of the human race; when the poor- 
houses shall be shut up, and the gaols nearly emptied of their tenants, 
poverty, the chief cause of crime, having been removed; when the 
various classes of our society, no longer separated from each other by 
impa«eable difference of circumstances, shall fuse into one great and 
united whole, and learn to look back, with mingled pity and amaze- 
ment, on the dark ages of mutual destruction and delnsive struggles, 
io which their less fortunate aroerton were plunged. A trne Sexual 
Religion can alone save mankind from the mighty wants of Food, Love, 
uul ixuure. 
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NATURAL RELIGION. 

DIGNITY, LIBERTY, AND INDEPENDENCE 

“ Live and let live * 


Man stands at the head of the universe, and we can form but a very 
inadequate conception of the wonderful majesty and dory of his being. 
We admire the extraordinary energies and transcenaant perfections oi 
the simplest organised substances ; we can watch a humble plant con- 
struct a huge complex fabric, by the magical powers inherent in a cell, 
almost inconceivably minute ; but when we come to reflect on the natural 
powers inherent in man, which build up our wondrous being from a 
cell no less minute, to a perfection of developement, which no imagina- 
tion cdn reach, our astonishment can know no bounds. Man is beyond all 
comparison the most powerful and elevated part of Nature, and the 
majesty of his position cannot bo too highly estimated. If a thing is to 
be valued in proportion to the great time and care spent in its production, 
in proportion to the grandeur of its construction and its purpose, and the 
multiplicity of the energies it possesses, Man cannot be too highly valued. 
It needed myriads and myriads of ages, for the working powers of life to 
develops this their master-piece *, and it is only by this patient and long 
continued elaboration, that we could have been produced. 

Of the boundless energies of Man how shall we obtain a conception ? 
In every little cell within us reside occult powers of life and death, whose 
study if worth a life-time. By their united agency an individual is for- 
med, so perfect, and with such various endowment, as to deserve the 
name of the microcosm ; for his manifold being is an epitome of the. 
whole universe. Man is nature become eelf^coneciout; the crowning 
: Nature to understand herself, to know, a* well as to ho* Axm. 
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It would almost seem as it the scale of being, Laving been de\ sloped m 
to, need not go farther ; for man, unlike other animals, contains in 
himself the powers of indefinite progress. It is probable, that there is 
scarcely a secret in Nature, (who has, as it has been beautifully said, in 
various places told all her secrets,) which man may not gradually learn, 
and that to all legitimate questions he may obtain an answer. Another 
reason for supposing that development will not proceed higher than 
Man, is that the inferior oigu» aids, wnether existing or extinct, seem to 
prefigure man, who has thus been called the fulfilment of the geological 
prophecies. 

If we thfUi forgetting that we Delong to the human race, tid viewing 
it in an objective, not a subjective, light, consider man's unapproachable 
elevation in the universe, we must regard him as the greatest and most 
glorious manifestation of nature; and if we look up to the heavens and 
around us on this beautiful earth with wonder, and almost with awj, we 
must still more look up to man, as a being far more incomprehensible, 
Hrl immeasurably further above our conception in his natural sublimity, 
lie who does not profoundly feel the unutterable grandeur of humanity, 
does not feel that of nature ; for man is nature incarnate. We may 
give the reins to oar imagination, and form the most extravagant ideal 
of perfection ; nothing that we can conceive or express of power, virtue, 
or sublimity, will give the least idea of the perfection of a human being, 
who contains in himself the concentrated energies of the universe. 

When we reflect on the elevation of man's position, and observe the 
wondrous products of his power; the sciences, the arts, the material 
and mental wealth he has accumulated ; the way in which he has bent 
to his purpose the various agencies in nature, and in which he is looked 
up to by the other creatures as their lord and master ; we would expect 
that the possessor of such powers would have a due sense of his own dignity, 
would be able easily to raise himself above the grosser wants of inferior 
beings, and enjoy a much freer and more independent life. But alas ! 
when we look upon the present state of mankind, we find this by no 
means the case. We see the world's Lord reduced to contend on every 
side with the most degrading evils, which take away the sense of liberty 
and dignity, that so lofty a being should possess ; and make him cringing 
and timid, the slave instead of the master of fortune. 

Dignity, liberty, and independence, are among the most valuable of 
human possessions. Independence, or the capability of self-maintenance,' is 
indeed the very foundation of all other advantages ; and from it comes 
the delightful sense of dignity and liberty, which is so essential to hap* 
piness. The great aim in social economy should be, that every adult 
thpuld be independent ; that every one should be able to obtain for him- 
self the necessaries of life ; and that no one in this essential respect 
should be more in the power of his neighbour, than the latter is of him. 
Of course there must exist a mutual dependence, which indeed is the 
great bond and condition of society; but this should be reciprocal, and as 
equal as possible, else there can be no satisfactory liberty. Upoxundividual 
independence alone, possessed by every adult member of the community, 
can social freedom or secure political ipHtf lions be based ; for % state el 
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iependence on others is so opposed to the welfare of man, that discontea 
and disorder are sure to result, where it exists. No man, even if he haa 
the wish, could proride for another, as well as the latter could for himself, 
and whenerer ode man has undue power over another, we know from 
to sad experience, it is certain to be abused. Hence it is, that all insti- 
tutions and systems, which hare for their objects to make one part of 
mankind dependent on another, are radically erroneous ; and that the 
patriarchal forms of government, and the feudal ideas of noble benefi- 
cence surrounded by grateful dependents, are rapidly giving way to the 
far truer and more ennobling principle of universal independence in the 
essentials of life, which is, it may be said, the great leading idea of the 
civilized nations of modern times. Even if charity and brotherly lovt 
could be secured on the side of the more fortunate among us towards the 
roor£ destitute, charity is no proper support for man, ana grateful depen- 
dence no fit sphere for him. It is well that each of us should give and 
receive mutually from each other, and where there is this feeling of 
equality, there will be true gratitude and love ; but where the favours 
are all on one side, the natural feelings of independence revolt from them, 
and gratitnde or content, even under the best treatment, is not to be 
expected. Bat a dependent need never look for good treatment ; for the 
only true foundation of this between man and man, is a mutual reverence, 
arising from equal independence. The noble desire for independence is 
one of the finest points in the English character, the main cause of 
the country’s unrivalled progress in the industrial arts ; and it has en- 
abled her to struggle onward under the most overwhelming social diffi- 
culties. 

But notwithstanding all our struggles for these grand essentials of life- 
liberty and independence — society is still very, very far, from haring 
attained such an aim. In fact, if we look around us on the various 
individuals of whom cur society is composed, we will find very few, who 
can be said to enjoy an adequately free or independent life. 

In the first place there is a mass of paupers , to the humiliation of our 
race, who are unable to find employment, and are utterly dependent for 
their bare life on the charity of others. Helpless and dejected, covered 
with shame and contumely, their lot is a constant wretchedness to them- 
selves, and a misery and reproach to the rest of us, who caunot find the 
means to prevent such awful calamities. 

If we now regard the condition of the working classes , we shall find 
(bat there are few, if any, among them, who can be said to enjoy much 
freedom or independence. In the hot-press of competition, at present 
existing among us, all their energies are enslaved to the gain of their 
daily bread, and they are dependent on the least smile or frown of fortune. 
The fear of destitution always hangs over them, and even their greatest 
efforts are often insufficient to prevent them from sinking into the gulph 
of pauperism or crime. Those cannot be said to be free mon, wno are 
forced to toil from morning to night at a work, from which their jaded 
limbs revolt ; and who, after all, are perhaps half-starved. It matters tittle 
^bother it be fortune or a tyrant that sets the task ; the state of slavery 
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fa nearly the same. They can have little souse of man s dignity, whs 
ire subject to so many hardships, and put to so many sordid snifts ; and 
who are besides exposed to the caprices of a master, on whose favour they 
&re dependent. The working classes are as a body dependent on the 
richer classes, for the difficulty of procuring a livelihood is so great, that 
lo offend an employer is ruinous. Hence tne marked subservience of the 
poorer among us to the richer ; a thing which should by no means exist, 
as there should be an equal mutual reverence among all men. All have 
an equal natural dignity and title to reverence, whatever be their occu- 
pations, whether a prime minister or a costermonger ; and it ‘is most 
pernicious that this reverence should be given to certain classes alone, 
*or it is man himself, and not his accidental external condition, that 
claims our reverence. But as long as the poorer classes from an over- 
crowded state of the population, are dependent for their livelihood on the 
favour of the richer, there never can be either adequate mutual r&pect, 
or a due feeliug of independence and freedom in every bosom ; and dis- 
content and unhappiness must result. 

Even among the richer classes we find by no means a sufficient indepen- 
dence. Even here, the struggle for a livelihood, or for the means of 
marrying and supporting a family, is still very great ; too great often for 
the powers of the individual ; and the man must toil like a slave, or if he 
relax at all his efforts, sink to a dependent condition. 

But the position of man with regard to independence, degraded though 
it be, is still infinitely before that of woman . The latter is so generally 
dependent on man for her support, that this state is very frequently held 
to be the one natural and fitted for the sex. But this is an immense 
error, and the source of fallacies and miseries innumerable. If we regard 
all the inferior animals, we will find, that the female is never depen- 
dent on the male. The females are generally as powerful, and frequently 
much more so than the males, and in all cases live just as independent lives. 
There is no doubt that woman is perfectly fitted by nature to live in- 
dependently, that is, to gain her livelihood by her own exertions ; and 
there is as little doubt that she is intended to do so. She is formed with 
boundless powers and faculties of body and mind, just as man is, 
with, however, marked differences in some respects ; and there are very few 
operations in which he may engage, which she is not also fitted to per- 
form, though with a different degree of power. Now the natural aptitude 
for any thing, shows that it should be done ; for all the inborn powers 
demand their due exercise. It is true that the davelopement of weenau 
has of late made considerable progress, hut it is still very far behind that 
of man : and as a general rule, hex lot may be regarded as one of com- 
parative slavery and dependence. 

If we review the condition of the female sex, from the most neglected 
prostitute to the Queen of our land, we shall find but very few in any 
class, who have a due share of independence, or that feeling of liberty or 
dignity which befits the Queen of Nature. Single women of the poorer 
classes, are still more dependent on fortune than men. There are so low 
lecupatious in which women are tmeloyed, that the vast competition fof 
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Mom among the hosts of poor women, reduces the wages to a mere trifle, 
scarcely enough to keep breath in the living skeleton. If such wretched 
means fail, the dreary workhouse, with its joyless abasement, opens to them* 

We cannot wonder that &o many are driven by these fearful hardships 
into prostitution, that great house of refuge for destitute women. 

Forlorn and degraded as in the state of the very poor among onr 
women, that of the prostitutes is ir some respects worse. There is no 
class of society which stands in so degraded a position in the eyes of the 
world, scarcely even the criminals: and although some of those ill-used 
girls may not have much difficulty in gaining a livelihood, yet it is very 
precarious, and gained in a way which is eventually destructive to their 
happiness, sense of dignity, and self-respect. 

The women among the richer classes have a lot, which I would be 
tempted to call even more unhappy than that of the labouring poor ; 
exeefU indeed of those, who arc sunk in the lowest mire of poverty or 
prostitution. There are still fewer employments open to them ; in 
fact, with the exception of the unpleasant situation of a governess, there is 
scarcely any employment fit for an educated woman. Iieuce they 
are almost entirely dependent on man for their support, their noble 
powers are allowed to lie dormant, and a few trivial accomplishments 
brought into a forced existence in their stead ; and thus they have 
to wait till the arbiter of their destiny deigns to smile on them, 
and relieve them from their unpleasant position by marriage, which has 
been truly called, woman’s only profession. In this way, woman is made 
dependent on man's love for her main hopes in life ; by which the sex if 
unutterably degraded. Unhappy truly is the lot of those, who depend on 
a thing so varying and so deceitful as sexual love, especially in the hollow 
existing state of the sexual world. Such dependence on the affections of 
man has spoiled woman's character ; has made her unreal, trifling, and 
weak, seeking rather what is pleasing and graceful in his eyes, than what 
is true and noble in her own ; and this unnatural dependence could not 
bift result in the unhappiness of both. The anxiety about being married, 
and thefeg^of remaining an old maid — feelings inseparable from the 
existing sexual institutions and circumstances of our society — have broken 
her spirit, and cowed her into a state of timidity, most destructive to happi- 
ness and the senso of dignity. 

There is perhaps no lot in life with less dignity, liberty, or independence 
than that of a young unmarried lady in the richer classes, especially afte'* 
she has passed the first season of youth, and finds how completely htV 
happiness and liberty in life depend on her chance of marrying. What 
is open to the unfortunate in such a case ? She is sick of her frivolous 
accomplishments, which should form the ornaments, not the substance o! 
life; she has no field for the exercise of those tr&nscendant natural 
powers, which, like the unruly spirits 6f old, are constantly crying out for 
“ work, work" within her; she has no liberty of locomotion or of action, 
and she is probably dependent for her subsistence on those around her; 
and dependent too for love, that great essential of human happiness, on an 
unprop itious fortune. 

Marriage, although a great improvement upon such a state, haa sttii 
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Immense disadvantages. The wife is still wholly dependent on the has* 
band ; and he who Knows human nature could foresee, that, from this, 
enormous evils must result. From this she is to a great degree in his 
power, and in the main must suit herself to his wishes. r . Her privileges 
are few in comparison with his j he takes the lion's share of liberty, and 
expects deference and obedience, (which indeed have even, to our shame, 
been made part of the religious formula of marriage). It is true that in 
many cases the inherent human nobility and devoted love will in part 
remove these inequalities ; but it is no< by exceptional cases that out 
judgment should be guided. It is a certainty, in the case of woman as 
of all others, that she who is dependent for the u ain essentials of her 
existeaee, for food and for love, upon others, cannot expect to have a free, 
a dignified, or a happy lot. She may chance to attain it, but she is 
always at the mercy of external circumstances. The charity which 
supports woman, may be gilded over by the name of love ; but irf the 
main it is chanty still *, and no class of beings who depend on this, can 
look for a happy lot. No true sense of dignity or liberty can exist 
without the feeling of independence. 

But it is not woman alone, who is depressed by her state of dependence, 
on man also it presses very heavily. He must work to support two, 
which is a great additional tax on his energies. In this way the wife or 
the daughter is constantly put in the humiliating pusition, of being a 
drag upon him whom she loves. It is often said that the wife contributes 
her share to the business of the family in managing the house, and in 
nursing and rearing the children. But this is a great fallacy, especially 
with regard to tho educated classes. It is by no means an 'adequate 
sphere for an energetic and well-educated woman, to spend all her 
thoughts on domestic economy, or to act chiefly as a head-nurse. Even 
at the present day, when the propagation of the species is monopolised by 
a limited number of women, and when the solecism of large families is 
the general rule iu married life, such duties ought by no means to absorb 
her attention ; and in future ages, when it in to be hoped, there will be a 
very different proportion of children in each household, much less atten- 
tion will be needed. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that a mother should devote herself so 
completely to the children, as is generally seen among us. By this the 
characters of both, instead of being improved, are Injured. The great 
secret of bringing’up children well and happy, is to let them be very much 
in the society of other children of their own age, with whom they can play, 
and from whom they learn infinitely more than by constant contact with 
an adult, who is not their natural companion. However devoted a 
mother may be to her child, she will generally seek in vain to make it 
either happy or good, by all the pains she can lavish on it, unless she 
provide it with play-mates of its own age, whose modes of feeling 
and thought are so much more suited to its comprehension. It is 
from this reason, that we generally see the children of the poor, 
who are in at all tolerable circumstances, much happier, and leu 
spoiled and perverse, than those of the rich. They have plenty of play- 
mates of their own age : and <heir mother , who has, as all human beings 
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ftkonld hare, some work of her own to mind, is not always looking after 
them, and encumbering them with help, exhortation, and advice, as 
among the rich. But tne mother, as well as the child, is spoiled by her 
over-attention te it. An adult woman is not intended to be always in 
the nursery, or to have children for her chief companions, any more than 
a man is; and the strength of her mind, as well as that of the child's, is 
impaired by it. Although all ages should intermingle, yet it is certain, 
that as a general rule, children are more suited to the society of children, 
and adults to that of adults. Woman seeks the nursery, because she has 
few pursuits in common with man, who often comes in this way to hole 
but a secondary place in her affections. 

The married women in the poorer claaaea have in some respects a more 
dignified and independent life, than those of the richer. They sometimes 
assis^ their husband at his work, or have washing, cooking, and othe» 
employments, and are not so wholly absorbed in the children. But eveu 
here, woman has a dependent condition ; for as a general rule it is the man 
only, who supports the family. The necessity of supporting these tells vere 
heavily upon the strength of the husband. He has to compete with young 
unmarried men in the labour market, and by this his wages are lowered 
to a degree insufficient for the wants of a family. It is no wonder in this 
case, that brutal usage of the wife by the husband is so frequent among the 
poorer classes. The man does it, and the woman bears it, why ? because ho 
feels that she is a drag upon him, and in his power ; and she, knowing 
her dependence on him, dares not resist. It is neither the inferiority 
physical force, nor love, which makes her endure it ; but simply because 
the would be reduced to destitution if she left him. Were woman in- 
dependent of man, there would be an end of the ill-usage and tyranny of 
lhe husband towards the wife ; but not till then. It is easy for those in 
less oppressive circumstances to blame husbands, to call them brutes and 
monsters for abusing their wives ; but it is utterly useless to do so, as 
long as the present system lasts. We may be absolutely certain, that 
so long as woman continues dependent on man for the necessaries of her 
life, so long will she have the invariable usage of a dependent. 

In this manner we see, that there are immense numbers of individuals 
in society, who are dependent upon others, or enslaved by Necessity, 
for the simple gain of the first essential of life, their daily food. In 
this respect, man, the paragon of nature, is worse off than the in- 
ferior animals,' whose livelihood is in general obtained with much 
greater ease and certainty ; a least by those which grow to the age 
of maturity, and escape the lestruction caused by the principle of 
population. The want of food is the greatest of all wants, as food 
is the very first essential of lire, and of all its powers and virtues. 
No man who has undue difficulties in obtaining a plentiful supply of 
food, can be said to possess a free, a dignified, or an independent 
life. And no one who is dependent for this supply on th9 good will 
vf others, need hope to possess these advantages. 

But there are many other great obstacles to a free and dignified 
existence, besides the want of food. By far the most important of 
these in the present state of our society, is the want of iszwti het 
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This might be almost said to be at present a greater want than that of 
food, but the two subjects are so intimately connected together that 
they cannot be separated. It Is from the want of food, that the want 
of love arises ; and from the improvident indulgence ifc love, that want 
of food results. 

Sexual love is a requirement of our being so essential, that it should 
be included among the necessaries of life. By these is understood at 
present only those things, such as food, fresh air, &c., which are abso- 
lutely essential to the life of the individual ; but it is a grand error, 
and one which has pervaded and rendered utterly fallacious all theories 
hitherto formed of human nature, and systems of human society, to 
suppose that the exercise of the reproductive faculties is not also es- 
sential. In the humblest organism, in the simple cells of the proto* 
phytes, reproduction as well as nutrition is always one of their essential 
vital characteristics ; and in man too the exercise of this function is 
absolutely essential to the health, happiness, and integrity of his 
being. The appetites for food and love are the two grand conservative 
powers of life. The one provides for the maintenance of the individual, 
and the other for that of the species ; and man is dependant on a due 
gratification of both, for a free, a healthy, or a happy life. The man 
who cannot satisfy his hunger, and who has to toil from morning to 
night to effect this, may be said to be enslaved to this appetite ; and 

e who cannot satisfy his sexual desires, and who suffers therefore 

om the dissatisfaction of mind and debility of body, the penalty im- 
aged by nature for the frustration of her great purpose, may in like 
manner be said to be enslaved to this passion. Neither of them have 
a free, a dignified, or an independent life. A due gratification of these 
appetites for food and love is the foundation of our health and content ; 
and without this, our life must always be bound down to a state of 
dependence. 

There is nothing in which the liberty and dignity of mankind are- sc 
much impaired, as in sexual love. There is no subject which Is so 
full of humiliation for man ; none in which there is so vast an amount 
of secrecy, deceit, shame, compulsion, and all methods and forms of 
indignities; so much bo in fact, that it is generally avoided, no one 
liking to open ujj> this pest-house, or to disc lose this greatest oppro- 
brium of our society. It is the great principle of population, as has 
been already shown, which is the parent source of these evils, and of 
whaf may be called the tyranny of Love as well as Food ; but, as it is 
by secondary restrictions and impediments thrown in the path of love, 
(which indeed generally divert attention from the primary one,) that 
this limiting principle acts in our society, it is on these that I would 
Wish to make some further remarks. 

The exceedingly strict rules of sexual morality, forbidding all sex- 
ual intercourse except in marriage, which state is attainable by th# 
majority only at a comparatively late age, have given rise to aregulat 
system of secret and mercenary intercourse, ingrained into all civilised 
societies ; in which human dignity and liberty are almost as much 
degraded, as even by prnnorisra. Xornvv a:wl deeict are the deadly 
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enemies of liberty and dignity ; and as long as the present 
tvm lasts, there is no such thing as a dignified life for youth. Mer- 
cenary love tin itself is an abomination, utterly abhorrent to nature, 
and full of degradation to all concerned in it. 

Both sexes hflve the dignity of their lives greatly lessened by the 
sexual difficulties, but in a very different degree. In the first place 
let us take the young man. If he abstain from forbidden intimacies he 
has anything but a free and dignified life. If he have strong sexual 
passions, which is almost always the case in early youth, and is the 
sign of a healthy mind and body, he is the slave of them ; they tor- 
ment him, fill his mind, and hinder the developement of his powers in 
other directions ; perhaps lead him to masturbation, than which there 
is scarcely anything more destructive to the sense of diguity. Even if 
he is not driven to this, the unfortunate youth is constantly uneasy ; 
in the company of his comrades, who talk about their love affairs, he 
feels awkward, and has by no means that glowing consciousness of 
virtuous self-denial, which those who do not know human nature, 
would wish to make us believe attendant on sexual abstinence : he carries 
with him the “celled-up dishonour of boyhood,” the natural con- 
sciousness of the imperfection of unexercised powers. The Christian 
moralist may tell him he has acted virtuously ; but almighty Nature, 
although he may not understand her unerring voice, speaks a very 
different language to his disquieted heart. 

But this is not all — the sexual impulses are so strong in youth, that 
it has been found impossible to restrain them, except by weakening 
( heir force , and thus tampering with the main-springs of vital energy, 
lienee sexual shame, sexual shyness and bashfulness, have been fos« 
tered in our youth ; and wherever sexual morality is very strict, 
they are sure to be apparent. Such feelings are diametrically opposed 
to the sense of a free and dignified existence; indeed shyness or awk- 
wardness is the outward expression of an undignified and fettered 
mind. But whenever the natural force of a passion is thus interfered 
with, the powers of life are necessarily impaired. To weaken the 
sexual passions by infusing shyness or sexual timidity into the miud, 
as is the almost universal effect of the sexual puritanism, which per- 
vades our country, especially in Scotland, is just as if we were to try to 
appease healthy hunger by taking doses of a nauseating substance ; we 
obtain our object, but at the expense of the happiness and integrity at 
the frame. Thus it may be truly said, that it is not possible for a 
young man to have a natural, dignified, and manly character, it &U 
sexual intercourse be denied him. 

If the young man be not sexually abstinent, how many difficulties 
must he encounter in his intercourse with the opposite sex. If he rest 
contented with mercenary love, as the great majority do, he prostitutes 
and degrades his nature, and hte ideal of love must become debased. 
Love is a passion which elevates in proportion to its intensity, morui 
and physical ; in proportion to the feeling of reciprocal attachment, 
esteem, and mutual reverence between the parties. But in mercenary 
connections, in general, there is not this mutual reverence ; and a Urvt 
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which U given for money is either cold and apathetic, or purely laseiriotft 
Alas for the heart of youth, brought up amid such degrading intimacies, 
Besides these degradations, and the secrecy too, which must accompany 
diem, and which inevitably produces deceit in the yonng man's character, 
he is exposed to the venereal diseases, which have ruined soSnany thousands 
sf our race — blasted their hopes, embittered their hearts — in a wor 
\x>isoned them. There is nothing more degrading to the dignity 
character, than a protracted suffering from one of these diseases. Th 
secrecy they necessitate, the miserable way in which they prostrate the 
powers, and take away from the enjoyment of life, and the fear which 
ever afterwards pursues their victims, unspeakably degrade the human 
character. They hang like a Damocles* sword over the head of youth ; 
and so long as they exist, sexual intercourse will never have a truly free 
and dignified character, for fear and suspicion are incompatible with 
this. • 

Tf the young man, unwilling to prostitute himself to mercenary love, 
seek rather an unmarried intimacy of a higher nature, indignities even 
more formidable oppose him. The secrecythat such an intimacy involves, 
and the fear of detection, are much greater, for, strange to say, society 
is far more embittered against such an alliance, than any arnonnt of mer- 
cenary lave: which is considered a very venial fault in a young man, 
indeed, by many people, rather a point in his favour. Stolen interviews, 
fear of discovery and of consequent loss of character, place the youth here 
too in a most undignified position. In fact in all sexual intercourse, 
except in marriage, the young man has to act and feel like a pickpocket; 
shunning the light, and being for ever on his guard against discovery ; 
and it can readily be perceived, what an effect this must have in degrading 
Uis character. For daring to indulge in one of the fundamental passions 
of his nature, he is treated as if he were guilty of a great crime, such 
as robbery, or a pernicious vice, such as drunkenness; and in fact 
almost all of ns, (for how many men are there in society, who have 
not had. more or less sexual intercourse before marriage?) are 

f laced for a great part of our lives iu the position of malefactors, 
s this to continue? How long will youth tolerate this shameful position 9 
No ingenuous mind can bear, without the keenest suffering, the necessity 
of secrecy and stealthy action. We must be able to justify onr deeds, or 
else renounce them ; and it is a standing reproach to youth to rest con- 
tented witn their present stealthy and undignified position. The great 
rale of dignified action is “ Never to do anything we are afraid to own ;” 
in fact, openness is the safeguard of probity. At present all sexual rela- 
tions except that of marriage, and even this in very many cases, especially 
on the continent, are full of concealment, deceit, and indignities ; and as long 
is such a state of things continues, it is in vain to hope for happiness 
from seaual intercourse. 

The want of freedom and dignity in love overshadows all the rest of 
fife, and degrades the whole character. A man or woman, who has in 
many of the most important relations in life, been .put in the position of 
a pickpocket, has his sense of honour vitally wounded, and cannot be ex« 
posted to have so ingenuous a character. Clandestine love fills the whotl 
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tad is in bis turn the object nf suspicion ; and 
obstacles to the elevation of the human character. lh*s m 

it continues to exist, must be fatal to the hopes of the nwumlisi. 

But if man be placed in so humiliating a portion io »eioalinamr% 
unfortunate woman is infinitely more so. in the first p*M* w * *®* 
vast multitude of prostitutes, on whose awful degradation canno t 
think but with dismay and anguish. That there should ho among us a 
class of unfortunate women, who are treated worse than dogi ; who art 
hunted about by the police, despised and abhorred by their own sea* and 
abused and neglected by man, to whose wants they minister, is a paps 
of human shame too dark for tears. It is. the greatest disgrace of civi- 
lized society ; a disgrace deeper even than negro slavery. And for what 
are tl^gse por r girls hunted down in this merciless manner? In truth for 
acting exactly in the same way as all of us ; as all young men, who go 
with them, eujoy ourselves with them, and then desert them, and leave 
them to their fate; for supplying a want* in our society, which man, by 
the necessities of his nature, cannot do without, and which cnly they, who 
know little of human nature, imagine may be withheld without the mort 
destructive consequences. Instead of contempt, these poor neglected girlf 
deserve the wannest thanks of society, for the heroic mode in which they 
have borne the misery and the burden of our shame. Notwithstanding 
the enormous evils which they aid in causing, t hey have been in the maiu 
exceedingly serviceable to mankind, by palliating in some degree the other 
alternative evils of the law of population, namely sexual abstinence or 
premature death: and thus, as already mentioned, they should be re- 
garded as sexual martyrs. 

If youth is to be humiliated and disgraced for indulging in sexual in- 
tercourse, at least let all of us bear our share, and be ashamed to throw 
the whole-burden on poor helpless woman. While so glaring an injustice 
exists, how can we. talk of the nobility or dignity of man ? In truth no 
one member of' the human family, no prostitute nor criminal, can be 
degraded, without dragging down all the rest. In the case of prostitu- 
tion the whole of society is concerned in it. Men, it may be said, are as 
a general rule all prostitutes ; for there are but an inconsiderable section 
of them, who do not indulge more or less at some period of life in mer- 
cenary loves, and it matters little in such a case wnether the money be 
given or received. The general character of woman also is exceedingly 
debased, and their dignity and freedom lessened, by the existence of such 
a class among their sex. The coarse and irreverent way, in^rhich men 
learn to speak and think of this part of womankind* is inevitably extended 
to all : and has a much more powerful influence than is generally 
believed, in their views and treatment of the sex at large. He who ha« 
learned to despise or speak harshly of a prostitute, or 9 of any olher 
human being, has taken the first lesson in general irreverence, and will 
aofc be slow to extend it to others. 

Itmay also be observed, that the liberty of women of the richer elasaec 
la very much impeded by the existence of .the class of prostitutes ; they can* 
not walk about in the t io the evening, without the liability of be'ng 
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taken for one of that class ; and hence either stay at home, according to tht 
lore ter ate sedentary habits of the sex, or require the encumbrance of a 
conventional protector. But it is in vain for any of ns, to hope for a free 
and dignified life for ourselves, or for the social class tp which we belong, 
as long as any of onr fellow-beings are permitted to remain in such a 
state of degradation ; we most assurdly pay the penalty for onr irrever- 
ence and neglect of them, nor can we rise to a more dignified life our- 
selves, till we elevate them along with ns. 

Of the exceedingly undignified and constrained position of a young tm- 
married lady with regard to love, I have already spoken. One great evil 
is, that she dare not express her feelings, and the want of freedom of 
expression is one which is most opposed to human happiness. Shame 
and concealment prey upon her in most of her loves, and eat into her 
strength like a canker-worm. Sexual shyness moreover has been even 
more fostered in girls than in young men, and with the same fatal (facts ; 
weakening or rather making morbid, the natural sexual desires, but at 
the same time vitally injuring the integrity of mind and body. Hence 
comes hysteria, and its train of miseries, which overthrow the sense of 
dignity. 

If a young lady, on the other hand, dare to indulge in any forbidden 
lexual intimacy, the whole of society is roused against her, and she is in 
many respects ruined for life. Hence the greatest fear, difficulties, and 
anguish attend any such step, and a series of endless degradations. The 
injustice here committed by society, is as flagrant as in the case of the 
prostitutes. A young man has very considerable liberty granted him, 
and sexual indulgences are considered venial in him, but if a young 
woman do the same and be discovered, her character is gone. This in- 
justice is a crying shame to our society, and confuses all ideas of 
morality. Man sets at naught the golden moral rule, “ do to others as 
you would have them do to you.’* He indulges himself in sexual plea- 
sures, but if a woman do tho same, heat once joins in theory against her. 
Is this manly, is this just or righteous ? No. If man expects woman, 
either married or unmarried, to renounce all sexual indulgences except 
4he one prescribed by the present moral code, let him himself renounce 
them ; but for a brother or a husband, who has, as it is called, sown hu 
wild oats, to expect perfect abstinence in his sister, or perfect constancy 
in his wife, is an evident injustice. Unless the female sex be placed 
exactly on a par with the male in sexual freedom and dignity, there 
cannot be either justice or happiness. Is man ready to renounce all 
sexual intercourse except that of marriage ? then let him ask of woman 
to do the same ; but if he be resolved to have a freer and more dignified 
jtate of sexual relations than at present exists, he can only do so by 
giving to woman exactly an equal share of feedom. 

In married life the wife has far less freedom in love than the husband 
The latter, in the large towns in England, not infrequently keeps a mis- 
tress, or goes with other women, and little is said about it : but if the wifi 
should be inconstant, the greatest scandal is caused. Thus all illicit inter* 
course on her side is carried on at the expanse of fears and indi^uilitl 
innumerable. On the continent where wive*, are very frequently inoou 
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stant to their husbands, many married women may be said to lead a life 
constantly suspected ; and the restraint and disgrace of such a position 
are easily understood. 

In this way w^see what very great indignities are suffered by tin 
different members of our society, from the want of greater liberty in love. 
There is perhaps not a man or a woman among us, whose sense of 
honour and dignity has not suffered deeply from this cause; not one 
whose character is not more or jess defaced by it. There is scarcely a 
human breast, in which the love experiences are not the ones most 
sedulously concealed from view, as being those which could least bear 
scrutiny. There is no subject, in which the freedom and dignity of man 
and woman are so vitally attainted. 

Besides these two supreme tyrannies of food and love, which have their 
primary origin iu the laws of nature, there is another, of inferior in- 
fluence and depending on human institutions, by which the freedom and 
dignity of mankind are greatlydiminished. This is the tyrannyof religious 
belief . There arc few countries in the world, in which this is not a most 
powerful engine in tho degradation of man. We all know to what an extent 
the people of less civilized countries, such as Hindostan, China, &c., whose 
vast population numbers the half of our race, and in whose welfare and 
advancement wc should feel a profound interest, are enslaved to idol 
worship. But even among ourselves, notwithstanding oitr comparatively 
advanced grade of enlightenment, when we consider the way in which 
man’s dignity and liberty arc interfered with by this cause, we shall find 
that we have little reason for self-congratulation. Although insignificant 
when compared with the two causes already mentioned, for these are con- 
stantly operating, being connected with the most fundamental wants of 
our nature ; still the religious tyranny has a very powerful effect in les- 
sening the liberty and dignity of each of ns. 

In the first place, there is a large and constantly increasing class iu 
thiff country, who have.no belief on the commonly received religious views. 
The dignity aud liberty of this class are very seriously affected by the re- 
strictions placed on the free expression of their opinions, by the intolerance 
of their neighbours. Instead of the opinions which they havo conscien- 
tiously adopted, being received with that reverence, which is due in every 
case by one man to his fellow ; instead of being met by freo discussion 
and by an open and respectful dissent, such beliefs are too often treated 
with the bittorest animosity or contempt, and those known to entertain 
them are regarded in tho most irreverent manner. Hence they are 
forced in most cases to conceal their opinions, and to adopt manners and 
habits quite at variance with those which their conscience approves. 
Their lifo is a constant succession of deceptions and false positions, most 
destructive to tho sense of freedom and dignity. Instead of openly ex- 
pressing their beliefs on the great and elevating subjects of the destiny 
and duties of man, they are afraid to disclose them, aud must therefore 
have a frequent sense of self-reproach and humiliation ; save where this 
is replaced by the still more unfortunate feeling of secret contempt fot 
the neighbour, whose intolerance is the cause ot the concealment. There 
is scarcely a more fruitful cause of mutual contempt among us than this 
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the Christian despises the Atheist aud the Infidel, and the latter returns 
the contempt, with the additional viruience of a forced secrecy. What is 
to be said of religions beliefs on either side, that admit of such uncharitable 
and irreverent feelings towards one’s fellow heings ? r 

The man who openly declares his disbelief in Christianity, is subject td 
a host of inconveniences and indignities He is looked upon with horror 
dislike, or contempt, by a great mass of his fellows ; and besides the deep, 
wound which this gives to one who trnly loves his kind, it is constantly 
humiliating to his sense of honour and dignity. He is put in the cate- 
gory of the worst malefactors, his actions misconstrued, and his noblest 
aspirations for the service of mankind treated with suspicion and igno- 
miny. The free expression of the opinions, which he believes so essential 
to human happiness and virtue, is very much restricted. His nearest 
friends, and relations look coldly on him, and lose no opportunity of de- 
grading his cherished beliefs. Trnly the man who resolves nobly to express 
his independent religious convictions, has much to encounter ; and the 
service of truth is still a martyrdom. 

Bat while those who dissent from the asual form of religious belief 
have so undignified and fettered a position, those who adopt it havo one 
quite as much so. All the current religions, which assert the dominion 
of the supernatural over man and nature, strike at the very foundation 
of human dignity and liberty. They proclaim that man is under the 
irresponsible rule of a sovereign master, over whom he has no power what- 
soever ; whom he cannot comprehend, to whose will his own must be sub- 
servient, whom he must endeavour to propitiate by humbling himself in 
tho dust before him, whose words and injunctions he must not even discuss 
the justice of ; in short to whose service he must consecrate his life, 
ander penalty of the most unheard-of vengeance. If this be so, the 
dignity and liberty of man are bat names, and have no existence. The 
idea of an irresponsible sovereign is one so totally subversive of all liberty 
and moral dignity, that, where it exists, there can be no true conception 
of these virtues. An exact equality of mutual responsibility between all 
thinking beings, is the bulwark, tho grand aim of freedom and virtue ; and 
wherever the idea of unequal responsibility intrudes, it is fatal to both. 
To be in the power of any one, over whom you have not an equal power, 
is prostrating to the self-reverence. 'What are we, where is the dignity 
of our lives, if we are subject constantly to the flat of another, who can 
do with us whatever he will, while he has to give us no account of hie 
actions ? 

But in truth the idea of irrospomibility is radically false, find one of the 
monstrous -and impossible conceptions, of which the whole idea of the 
supernatural is composed. It is utterly impossible for any being to be 
irresponsible ; all are indissolubly linked together, and all must render 
|n account for every action. Man need not suppose from his exalted 
position, that the inferior animals aud the rest of Nature are in his 
power ; we are jnst as much in tbeir’s, and for every injustice or erroi 
we commit in our relations to them, we will surely have to pay the exact 
penalty, the happiness of all being mutually interdependent. If they suffer. 
— ,_f we shall suffer too, for no one being or class of beings can remain 
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happy, if others suffer. It is a philosophical error, as well as a great 
moral oversight, to believe in irresponsibility. To imagine a being whose 
happiness is not inseparably bouud up with that of all others, or a scheme 
of salvation, whiclf permanently excludes any living beings, is an im- 
mense error, and leads to endless immoralities. The only true scheme 
of salvation, the only one which could satisfy the ideal of moral perfec- 
tion, is that which includes every living being ; and which has for its 
first principle, that the permanent happiness of one is absolutely un- 
attainable without that of all. It is owing to the neglect of this great 
principle, that so many attempts have been made to secure happiness for 
a limited class; that despots have sought happiness at the expense of their 
slaves : that the rich have thought to be happy without the poor ; that 
men have dreamed of attaining to paradise, while their fellows were 
doomed* to eternal perdition ; that supernatural existences have been 
imagined, some of them infinitely happy, and others infinitely miserable : 
but all such endeavours, all such conceptions, are alike futile and impos- 
sible. The moral sense revolts from them, and our calm judgment tells 
us their irrationality. 

In reverencing God, man has forgotten to reverence Man. There is 
perhaps nothing which has so frequently caused one man to despise or to 
ill-use another as religious zeal ; as the preference, namely, of God to Man. 
Since the days of Tamerlane, of Mahomet, of the Inquisition, down to our 
awn time, what hecatombs of victims have been sacrificed to this. T 
Reverence to God was thought by all these men to be tho grand essential 
of virtuo ; reverence to man formed no part of tbeir creed. These mon- 
strous ideas are it is true fadiug away before our enlightenment, biv 
they still form the spirit of our religious beliefs. The chief end of Man p 
is said, is to glorify God. It is from this cause that the various reli* 
gious sects, while bending down iu humiliation before deity, regard each 
other often with the greatest irreverence ; that they look down on their 
fellow-man with contempt and hatred for daring to disbelieve in the ob* 
ject of their reverence ; in short that they prefer God to Man. They dare 
not think of God but with awe and adoration, they prostrate themselves 
before him; but on turning to their fellow-beings, they fill their beam 
with scorn and irreverence. They sum with abhorrence from those wbc 
deny their religious beliefs, and with contemptuous loathing from the pros- 
titute ; and upon the most trifling provocation are ready to take irre- 
verent, degrading, and angry views of their fellow-mortals. John Knox, 
whose religious character is much admired by many among us, was at 
one time very desirous, indeed I believe petitioned the ruling powers, that 
all the Roman Catholics in Scotland might be put to death. In what 
rospect do the religious feelings of such a man radically differ from those 
of a Mahomet or a Tamerlane ? 

But this is a certain truth, that any human being, any one of us, n« 
matter how fallen or degraded, is an infinitely more glorious and adorable 
being, than any God that ever was or will be conceived. Man is the true 
object of man’s reverence and love, and it is to him that our service and 
homage are due, however unhappy, however degraded he may have 
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tecome. Muu, the consummation of Nature, is infinitely above any sapor* 
natural conception. 

What is the meaning of reverence ? why is it & virtue and a duty 
Because by it we can elevate and support ; because by it we can benefit 
the object of our reverence. To bestow reverence’ on any being, who 
cannot be benefited thereby, is merely to waste it ; and even on the sup* 
position that there is a supernatural being, we could have no possible 
duty to reverence him, as we could do him no good thereby. But the 
idea of a deity is one which is passing from the world, and is sc 
totally at variance with what we now know of life and nature, that it 
cannot long continue in any form. But man exists ; man, our own real 
natural brother, bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh ; man, bent down 
so often with suffering, quivering with anguish, and steeped in degrada* 
tion, on whom our reverence and our love are never spent in vain. Oh ! 
let not the heart which truly loves its fellows, ever be beguiled frpm their 
real weal and woe, by the imposing pomp of a visionary worship. 

If we look back on the history of the world, we will find the vast differ- 
ence in the result of lives spent in the service ot God, and of those spent 
in the service of Man. All acknowledge the comparative uselessness ol 
the lives of monks, nuns, and others, who have devoted themselves to 
the service of God ; and had it not been for the human element in the 
Christian religion, which essentially consisted in love and reverence to 
Man, it would never have stood a day. Had reverence and humanity to 
one's fellow-beings formed the religious creed of mankind, how infinitely 
better would it have been for the world ! The sword and the stake, the 
anathema and the religious intolerance, would not then have been dis- 
guised in the mask of holiness, but would have stood forth in all their 
natural hideousness. We would not now see men trusting to gain eternal 
happiness by going to church and adoring Deity, while they hold 
irreverent views of many of their fellow-creatures ; and while the crim- 
inals, the paupers, and the prostitutes, are permitted to wander in shame 
and ignominy in the midst ot us. Ah! the only true religion is- that 
which makes us reverence and love all our fellow-creatures ; which leads 
us to seek for and believe in no happiness for ourselves alone, while our 
companions are suffering, but makes us resolve to die with, rather thau 
desert them ; it is not the following of a cold idea, or allowing one's heart 
to bo steeled against one’s fellows, by a set of icy formulas, which pre- 
tend to give us reasons for hardening ourselves against any human 
being. 

Another great cause which degrades the sense of liberty and dignity in 
each individual, is the adoption of one standard of moral excellence for 
all men. The character of Christ is taken as the perfection of all virtue, 
and men are exhorted to imitate this, no matter what their peculiar 
moral constitution may be. By this every other kind of c haracter is 
degraded, and its liberty of self-developement interfered with. All of us, 
in comparison with the Christian character, are thrown into the shade, 
and urged, instead of freely developing ourselves according to our natural 
tendencies, to imitate Christ, and to prefer his character to onr own 
But this is an enormous error. The true rule of dignified morality i$ 
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* /»V thy seif, imitate no one whomsoever ; thoucaus’tnot possibly be any* 
Inng so great as toy own true self.** Every individual differs naturally 
from all others, and therefore every one has naturally a different standard 
if excellence, to which he is fitted to attain. Comparisons between man 
snd man are always very liable to fallacy; it is with his own nature and 
bis own circumstances that each one should be compared. It is destruc- 
tive to morality, to the sense of dignity and content, that all shouffi be 
struggling after the same standard. Hence arise jealousy and envy of 
our neighbours, who are more fortunately constituted than ourselves ; 
endless mortifications and disappointments by striving for virtues and 
powers beyond our reach ; and a discontent with those natural powers 
which every man has in his own peculiar degree, and which in every 
human being are transcendant beyond all power of conception. Men 
strive after a moral shadow, and neglect the infinitely more glorious sub- 
stanch within themselves. They judge themselves and their neighbours 
by the Christian standard, and adapt their scale of reverence according 
to this ; and from this reason all those characters whose natural virtues 
are of a different, although of an equally high order with the Christian 
ones, are degraded, while the latter receive an undue share of reverence. 
The jihysical virtues especially (whose omission is the most radical 
defect in the Christian standard) have been degraded in comparison with 
the moral ones ; and their consequent neglect has been the source of the 
most deplorable evils, which it will need all the efforts of physical religion 
for generations to remove. 

The fundamental idea too in the doctrine of Redemptions is utterly de- 
grading to human dignity. It is indeed acknowledged to be so, and 
constantly used as an instrument of abasement, by those who delight to 
humble themselves or their neighbours in the dust before the Deity. 
Yhis idea is, that the moral nature of man is essentially vicious and per- 
verted, that he is born full of Original Sin. There could not be a 
doctrine more fatal to human dignity and liberty than this. What are 
we, how should we have any self-reverence or self-confidence, if we knew 
that we were corrupt at the core, that our moral nature was radically 
erroneous, and sought evil rather than good ? But such a conception is 
a total error, as entirely unphilosopical, as it is dangerous to moral- 
ity. Auy one who has studied the nature of life, and of the various organs 
and faculties which the human frame possesses, knows that one of the 
laws, which must never be lost sight of in inquiries into the vital 
phenomena, is this ; that every organ or faculty in the body work* 
invariably , in all cases and at all times, for the good of ike whole* 
\n health and disease this is alike true $ every process in health and every 
proeess in disease is intended by nature for the preservation of the 
individual ; that b, every act of every organ is essentially good . This 
law applies exactly in the same way to all the intellectual and moral 
operations ; every thought and feeling if the mind must by the neces- 
sity of our being, tend to the preservation and not to the destruc- 
tion of the organism, and therefore must be m like manner essentially 
£,v,<£. in this manner all those moral affections, which are generally 
called the bad passions, and cited us instances of the natural humat 
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shade over the whole of society. No individual can suffer or be degra* 
ded, without all tin rest sharing, from that universal bond of sympathy 
and mutual intercut, which links us all together. 

The ignoble principle of revenge too, which so long formed the 
:pirit of our criminal code, and which is only now beginning to yield 
to the true principle of punishment— that all punishment should have 
for its aim the reformation of the offender — has greatly degraded man- 
kind. 1 do not know a more miserable book than the Newgate 
Calendar. The harsh and pitiless spirit that it shows towards the 
criminals; the way in which it paints men as monsters of cruelty or 
infamy, without any endeavour to trace the natural causes, which 
Drought tlieir divine nature to this ; and the want of any earnest de- 
sire for their reformation, with which the details of their barbarous 
punishments r.re recounted ; aliform a volume which presses on the 
heart of the reader like a nightmare. Who has read this work, and 
not felt suffocated with horror and degradation? feelings whiffn are 
excited more powerfully by the want of a generous moral aim in this 
dry catalogue of horrors, than by the crimes themselves. I remember 
I could scarcely sleep while reading this book as a boy; and thus it 
will ever be, while man consents to view any of his fellow-beings with 
such unmingled hatred and contempt. These feelings are as ill-judged 
as they are oppressive. What good does it do to hate and abuse a 
criminal? to hang him up like a dog, to put him on the treadmill, aud 
to treat him with scorn un i ignominy ? Does it make crime less rife 
on the one hand, or do such feelings towards a fellow-creature give to 
ourselves either satisfaction or moral elevation ? 

Their effect is ouite the contrary. Nothing has so hardening an in- 
fluence on criminals as degrading punishments ; they coniirin them in 
their evil habits, and give them in addition the burning desire of 
revenge. The punishment of death, which still continues amongst us, 
gives the lie direct to any moral principle of punishment, and by the 
blood-thirsty and irreverential feelings it excites, lends an immense 
impulse to deeds of violence. That feeling of horror and estrangement 
too, felt towards criminals, is mont pernicious to the best interests of 
all. It debases the criminal, and prevents him from making any 
efforts to reform himself ; and it is no less hurtful to the man who en- 
tertains it, for there is nothing more prejudicial than to allow oneself 
to feel an alienation from any human being in any circumstances. 
Crime, lunacy, and prostitution are perhaps the three subjects, from 
which the human heart has allowed itself most to be alienated ; and, in 
all, this alienation has had the mo3t disastrous effects. It is just as 
if a physician were to fly in horror from disease, instead of devoting 
his efforts to relieve and to prevent it. We all know how long the 
anf< rtunate lunatics were treated by the scourge and fetters ; and 
•ven yet the feeling of fear and estrangement, which exists between 
the sane and the insane, has most deplorable results ; driving many 
to madness from pure fascination, and making it much more difficult 
for i. he mentally diseased to regain their health. 

% fact, there is nothing strange or extraordinary In either crime ot 
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tanaey. Both of them arise from fixtd and definite causes, which are 
/ust as patent to our investigation as the laws of physios ; except in as 
much as the human mind, from its great complexity, is more difficult 
to comprehend. Nay more, crime, as well as prostitution and almost 
all the rest of the greatest evils in our society, is primarily caosed by 
the law of population, which presses our race into the abyss of poverty 
. and ignorance ; and therefore it is caused mainly, like these other evils, 
l»y the undue procreation of married people, who, least of all, .have a 
right to speak harshly of the sins of any of their fellow-creatures. 
Besides, it is a certain truth, that anyone of us would become criminal 
or insane, if we were pui in circumstances favourable for it ; and this 
should give us a kinder and more reverential feeling towards those, who 
are so unhappy as to have fallen victims to such circumstances. X 
know the repugnance felt by many to allow of the influence of circum- 
stances in moulding human character, and also how much opposed 
such a cloctrine is to the current religious ideas of the day ; which, by 
the dogma of infinite responsibility, virtually assert the unlimited 
freewill of man, however this assertion may be disguised by the hope- 
le*s paradox of predestination. Still, the more narrowly we examine 
the matter, the more do wc perceive, that it is always by evil external 
tit cumtances, aud by these alone, that the essentially good powers of 
mind and body are prevented from developing themselves in a healthy 
and virtuous manner ; and without going further into the strange con- 
nection of free-will and necessity, we have here at once a reason for 
never losing our reverence for our fellow-creatures however fallen, and 
a key to their present condition and ultimate regeneration Nothing 
tver proved so clearly the radical error of the current doctiincs of 
human freewill and the power of man over circumstances, as the dis- 
covery of the law of population ; which shows that tho great evil* 
among us are absolutely inevitable, while the antagonism ot the natu- 
ral laws continues, and also that the crimes and miseries of one part 
of mankind have been forced upon them, by the ignorance and impru- 
dence of others. The mau who entertains the fundamentally false 
belief, that crime and other evils arise from an original sin in our con- 
stitution, must have a hopeless, and therefore a most demoralising 
view of society ; but he who knows that every crime must arise from 
circumstances external and unnatural to the individual, is full of hope, 
and fertile in expedients for Its prevention and cure. 

Thus how delightful is it to turn from a work like the Newgate 
Calendar, to one written in the reverential and humane spirit of Mr 
Hill's work on Crime. Here, instead of the hopeless feelings of dogged 
aversion and implacable vengeance, which lead to nothing but accu- 
mulated evil on all sides, we have the careful and philosophical ana- 
lysis of crime by one, who has not turned away his heart from it ; who 
lias studied all its phases, and traced its various causes; and who 
therefore is full of sympathy for the criminal, and of hope for the cure 
•ad prevention of crime. Who would not sympathise with the crijpU 
tal, who hoe traced his life aud all Us hard and degrading circum- 
stances, with wb«qh those of us who are born among the richer classes 
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have iiltle io do? Nursed in poverty, with its endless indignities and 
temptations; brought up perhaps by criminal parents, who enforce 
crime as a duty on their child ; beaten and abused, what wonder if th« 
unfortunate child of man beoomes a wanderer and an outcast, his hand 
against every man, for everyone’s hand is against diim? Even amid 
all this, it is hard to extirpate the inherent human nobility ; and in 
the dreary walls of a prison, beautiful are the gleams of gratitude and 
attachment, which kindness to these unfortunates so often awakens. 
“The governor of the prison,” says Mr. Hill, “is often the first 
frienu that the prisoners have known in life ; the first who has treated 
them with kindness, given them good advice, and shown an interest in 
their welfare; and the affection and gratitude, which a benevolent 
governor excites among them, are most striking/* “ The first essen- 
tial,” he says, moreover, “ in a good governor, and in good subordinate 
officers, is that they take a warm interest in the prisoners and their 
amendment, and treat them with kindness; this is more important 
than even the best devised prison discipline, and without it nothing 
can be done.” These truths have a mure general application, for in 
fact all members of society are the keepers of the criminals; and un- 
less wc bear towards them a spirit of brotherly love and reverence, and 
show a heartfelt desire for their reformation, little can be done with 
crime. Hut on the other hand, by carefully tracing all its causes, and 
making use of every means for its prevention and the reformation of 
ofienders , in the ways which Mr. Hill has so admirably pointed 
out, we have, as he says, a right to expect, that “in time, crime will 
become so very rare, as not materially to affect the happiness of 
society." 

I need not here dilate on the indignities and restrictions which man 
Buffers under a system of political oppression. These are too well 
known by all ; and in this country, human liberty and dignity are 
fortunately not so much compromised by this cause. Still, even 
among us, there is by no means a satisfactory political freedom, .and 
the number of political malcontents is very large. In the first place 
we have the glaring Indignity of a restricted suffrage. The great mass 
of our people are not even allowed a voice in political matters, and 
where this is the case, one of the first essentials of political freedom 
and dignity is wanting. It is impossible to satisfy the sense of justice 
without universal suffrage. Every adult member of the community, 
who has not brokeu the laws, should have a voice iu framing them. 
This is the broad natural axiom of political justice, and until this be 
obtained the sense of political wrong must exist. It is a matter of 
humiliation for a society, if a large portion of its members be iu so 
degraded and uneducated a state, that they are deemed unworthy of 
having a voice in the affairs which interest all. The consciousness of 
the possession of such a voice, like that of property, is a groat iustru- 
ment of moral elevation, and tends to give a man a dignified position 
in bus own and his neighbour’s eyes ; while the want of such advanta- 
ges allows him to fall into the lowest depths of degradation. Had 
there been universal suffrage in this country and in Ireland, the poor 
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fr.ftld scarcely hate fallen into such an abject state of misery and oring- 
lug abasement, as they have done ; ' especially in the latter country 
where human dignity is reduced to its lowest stage. The rich would then 
hate found, that they were dependent in some measure ou the voice of 
the poor* and would hite been forced to pay them more respect, and not 
look down on them as utterly beneath their notice, as has so often been 
done. All such inequalities loosen the bond, which should unite the 
different classes, and operate to the ultimate ruin of both ; for the degra- 
dation of the poor must sooner or later drag down the rich. 

Ia like manner the existence of an aristocracy tends very rnuc 
to lessen the equal and mutual reverence, which each member of the 
community should possess. The privileged few who are born to a 
title, are constantly prone to regard the rest of society as beneath them, 
and t% lose sight of the equal dignity which invests all men, as men. 
Among the other classes, the aristocracy are either fawned upon and 
toadied, in a manner most repugnant to the sense of dignity ; or are 
envied and hated for the possession of such extraordinary privileges. If 
we look moreover to the foundations, on which a permanent aristocracy 
is based, we shall s?e that they consist for the most part in rights 
and privileges most destructive to the interests of society. Thus our 
aristocracy derive their main support from the laws of primogeniture 
and entail ; without which it would probably bo impossible for them to 
retain their power, oi continue for any length of time in their presen* 
elevated position. If it wero not for these laws, their fortunes wout 
very soon be broken down, and their immense power at tho same time 
destroyed : so that it may he said, that a hereditary nobility necessitates 
for its continued existence in a free country, the laws of primogeniture 
and entail. But these laws are most destructive to the interests of society, 
and are opposed to all natural feelings of justice. The law of entail has, 
together with tho Cottier system of land tenure, been one of the chief 
causes of the ruin of Ireland ; keeping the land constantly in a burdened 
state, and preventing its transfer from the social droucs, who would do 
nothing for it, to the industrious agriculturists, who could have done so 
much. 

All titles tend to lead astray both their possessors, and the rest of 
*ociety; to make men bow down before the shadow aud neglect the 
substance ; to make us forget, that it is man, and the real human 
virtues, that should claim our reverence, and not high-sounding names 
or accidental distinctions. He who has a greater reverence for a 
Queen on the throne, than for the forlorn and ragged sempstress 
ju a garret, has no true conception of natural human dignity. Revor* 
mce jor reverence should be the principle of each of us . treat me with 
respect, aud I will so treat you, but do not expect that you, my 
friend, are to have all the respect, and I all the contempt. £acb man hat 
an exactly equal natural dignity and titlo to our reverence. Were the 
iioorer classes independent of the rich ; were each man able to gain for 
(timself his livelihood, without thinking of the favour or the custom oi 
this gentleman or that lord, we should not see that one-sided subservience 
|nd obsequiousness, that llunkeyism, as it has been termed, so degrading 
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V> all human dignity. The working classes at present are bitterly bti± 
grated at this servile position. In London very many among them 
J&gard the aristocracy and the richer classes with concealed hatred and 
embitterment, but, knowing that they are in their power, they dare not 
disclose those feelings. How long is this miserable state of things to 
last? It must last till the possession of general independence gives all 
classes the power of asserting their equal title to the reverence of their 
fellow-creatures. Till then, we shall not see these pernicious class-bar- 
riers removed, and the class prejudices put an end to, which are sc 
dangerous to the happiness of all, and to the security of society. Till we 
have an equal mutual reverence among all classes, it is in vain to hope 
that the offended sense of justice and dignity will be satisfied. Our 
nature is not made to exist in such circumstances without disordered and 
diseased action. *• 

I have thus given a short sketch of the four main influences which 
impair the dignity, the liberty, and the independence of mankind : and 
which therefore we should seek to remove by steady and persevering efforts 
in order to obtain these blessings. These four great tyrannies operate in 
different degrees in different countries. Thus, among ourselves, there is 
much less political tyranny than upon the Continent ; but on the other 
band the tyranny of food, love, and religion is in many respects much 
greater than in many parts of Europe. In neither France nor Germany 
do wo seo tho abject and squalid poverty, that exists among us, nor are 
the working classes so enslaved to their toil. In none is tho difficulty of 
gaining a livelihood so great, and tho hot-press of competition so 
exhausting. In neither of these countries agaiu, is the tyranny of love 
or religion nearly so oppressive as with us ; and from these causes there 
is perhaps a larger sum of happiness and Teal freedom in them than in 
England, notwithstanding their unfortunate political subjection. It is a 
great mistake to suppose, that the latter comprises the whole question of 
liberty. As has been shown, there are many other matters, which afreet 
just as vitally the freedom of each individual : and from ^ich all the 
inherent nobility and independence of the British character have not been 
able to defend us. Foreigners, who know nothing of England but by 
hearsay, come to us with the most glowing ideal of British liberty, but 
by living among us they generally arrive at a totally different conclu- 
sion ; and exclaim against the want of social and religious freedom, the 
stiffness and exclusiveness of out richer classes, and the fearful degra- 
dation of our poor. 

It matters little in reality whether a man be enslaved by a tyran- 
nical government, or by the necessities of his life. In fact the latter, as 
for instance the necessity of gaining a livelihood, and of procuring the 
sexual necessaries of health and happiness, are infinitely more important 
causes of bondage and degradation, than perhaps any possible form of 
government ; much more than the government of this country, which in 
many respects is so admirable. The chief difference is, that men are more 
embittered by the evils which they obviouslyYaffer at the hands of. other 
men, than by those which appear to come from necessity. But this 
difference is more apparent than real, for, as has been shown in a form 
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assay, the difficulties of obtaining food aud lore, which are by far th« 
most important evils in society, arise from the monopoly of Jove and 
an undue procreation by a limited number, who thus inevitably subject 
their fellow-beings to these fearful wants ; and are really, although un- 
consciously, the cause of their sufferings, as truly as the political 
oppressor. It is not necessity, but the imprudence of married people, 
which forces the rest of mankind to a life of toil and sexual privation. 

It has been beautifully said, “ liove thy neighbour as thyself, *’ but the 
precept, “ Reverence thy neighbour as thyself is no less true, and is even 
more needed among us. We all reverence ourselves; a mao. nisver en- 
tirely loses his self-reverence. Upon his own actions he uniformly puts 
the best construction ; and he does this from the beautiful natural 
instinct, which teaches him that he is innately noble and good. But in 
our jtdgment of our neighbours we'act very differently ; we are ready on 
the most trivial pretexts to adopt contemptuous views of them, to mis- 
construe their actions, to regard them with aversion or disgust. If we 
attended to this great principle of morality, “ Reverence thy neighbour 
as thyself,” should we judge them so very differently from ourselves ? 

Reverence is even more needed among us than love, for it has been far 
more neglected. The doctrines of universal love liavo been preached for 
ages by the Christian moralists, while those of reverence for man have 
been comparatively disregarded. Reverence implies belief that a man is 
essentially good ; and therefore is not compatible with the doctrines of 
original sin or eternal punishment. Without reverence, love can do little, 
Jnd indeed never can continue long. The love mingled with pity, with 
which it is the delight of the Christian moralist to regard mankind, the 
fallen race as he terms us, can do at present but very little for man, for 
it debases while it soothes. Pity is no natural sphere for so majestic a 
being as man, and his powerful nature instinctively recoils from it. It 
is not pity, however loving, that our paupers, our criminals, and, more 
tlian all our prostitutes, require ; it is reverence . the reverence that elevates 
And infuses self-respect into the hearts of those neglected unfortunates, 
which alone can become the basis of a real reformation. 

And reverence is tho only true feeling, with which ono can regard so 
wondrous a boing as man, whatever state of accidental degradation ha 
may have fallen into. Can we understand a man, that we despise him? 
In all cases the invariable principle of good still rules his life ; and this 
all-perfect natural force demands our profouudest admiration. It is to 
these unfortunates too, that they earning heart of the philanthropist in- 
stinctively turns to pay its homage. Where should we rather bestow out 
reverence, than there where it is most needed ? While others bow before 
the shrine of riches, rank, and virtue, Oh, let the heart which truly lovea 
mankind, seek out the despised inmates of the workhouse, the gaol, and 
the brothel, where his brotherly love and reverence can do so much more 
for the elevation of his fellow-creatures ! Let him prostrate himself 
bofese the eclipsed majesty of these ill-fated sons and daughters of man ; 
anf register an inward vow, uever to join in the general contempt, nor 
lo desert them, till they have been raised from their present abject wa» 
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dilbn, and till there is no member of humau society in the awful positios 
of au outcast from its bosom. 

No man should ever allow himself to despise another. It is as foolish 
as unfeeling ; for it assumes that we may have an elevation over a fellow - 
creature, which no man can possets. There is no part of nature, which is 
so unutterably above our comprehension as a human being; and there- 
fore nothing, where all is perfection, which we can so little pretend to 
uok down upon. He who despises another, degrades himself thereby, 
for the irreverence inevitably recoils on our common humanity. Jt 
is our duty to reverence all, for by reverencing we elevate and benefit 
them ; and it is our duty to do so, as far as lies in our power. A mutual 
reverence is the basis of politeness, dignity, and good-will throughout 
society, and is the bond of the social virtues. The reverence moreover 
should bepaid to man as man, and not veer like the wind from every 
slight difference of fortune, talent, virtue, rank, or other axiflcutal 
advantage. At present every little difference in these circumstances ; in 
party feeling, in religious belief, in moral conduct, in tastes or pleasures, 
in class, in manners or education ; is held sufficient to justify the pro- 
foundest contempt between man and man. The spiritualist looks down 
on the sensualist, and the latter returns the compliment; the noble 
despises the plebeian, and the intelligent radical despises the brainless 
patrician ; the clever raau sneers at the stupid one, and tho saint draws 
back from the sinner ; beauty looks down upon ugliness, which fortifies 
itself in a contempt for a fair exterior with a shallow mind. In tins 
way there is scarcely one among us, who has not his pet objects of con- 
tempt among his fellow-men, thinking to elovate himself at the expense 
of his neighbour's degradation ; and who is not himself tho object of the 
contempt of some other. Alas ! is human life made to bo taken up by 
such unworthy feelings as these? Life is difficult enough for tne most of 
us in any case, with all the evils, social, moral, and physical, which each 
has to contend with ; and to many it becomes hopeless indeed, when we 
havo also to struggle with the contempt and unkindness of our fellows. 
Besides, all such errors of feeling and judgment invariably recoil on our 
own head. No man is happy, as Tong as he consents to despise any human 
being. Nature will not permit such a monstrous injustice ; and torments, 
by her own inimitable retributive evils, all who are guilty of such errors. 
For every irreverence shewn to any one of her children, tho rest have 
invariably to pay the exact penalty ; and the Nemesis, which slumbers 
not nor sleeps, pursues our race, till every indignity, every suffering in- 
flicted on any individual, has been exactly avenged. 

. A reverence which depends on accidents, is unworthy of our attention. 
Which of us can tell to what lot in life he might have been born, or re- 
duced by circumstances? Whether he should inherit a noble fortune, 
power, talents, virtues ; or be born in a garret, amid rags and wretched- 
ness, constitutionally prone to disease and crime, from being ill-suited to 
contend with surrounding circumstances ? As long os reverence is to be 
given merely to fortune’s favourites, to the rich, the powerful, the vir- 
tuous, the intellectual, what is it worth? who can tell that he will 
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pottft M it ? Alas ! those who are born without these advantages, need 
tor reverenco, love, and assistance, most of all ; so that we may m part 
make up to then^for the niggardliness of fortune. And, after all, to 
him who looks beneath the surface, the merit of all toen is, in one 
respect, equal ; for all strive towards good in a measure exactly propor- 
tional to their natural powers, and to the suitability of their external 
circumstances. While this accidental reverence is the rule of our actions, 
no man is safe, no man can depend upon his fellows ; do what we may, 
we are constantly exposed during life to the contempt of others, which 
must always degrade us. As the true moral principle is not, “ love this 
man and hate that one,** so it is not, “ reverence this one, and dispise 
the other, ** “ but have an equal reverence for all,*' no matter what 
they are. While the philosophic mind should ever keep in view this 
great ^principle, so should we strive in every way to make it generally 
felt throughout society, by removing as far as possible those obstacles, 
which oppose tho dignity, the freedom, and the independence of mankind ; 
for it is upon the universal possession of these great advantages alone, 
that a state of satisfactory mutual reverence can be based. By the want 
of them, by having to contend with a lot of impendence, slavery, 
and indignity, however imposed, a man’s self-reverence is impaired, 
together with his jreverencc tor others. Until the destructive action of the 
principle of population be obviated by the general adoption of preventive 
intercourse, it is a mere dream to talk of human liberty. It is not till 
every adult member of society shall possess an independent life: till 
every man and woman has a due share of sexual love ; till all are able to 
assert openly their conscientious beliefs, without incurring the contempt 
M hatred of their neighbours *, till secrecy and duplicity have become 
rare, and meu are able to speak freely their inner thoughts, and make 
their cuter life harmonise with the inner; it is not till then, that we shall 
tee a true measure of dignity, liberty, and independence existing among 
ua, and that. Britain will traiy deserve the n*me cl a fru country 
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I* the r .-esoQt century there is being gradually accomplished tht 
greatest revolution, which has ever taken place, or which perhaps ever 
will take place, in human Belief. This great change is, the progress 
from a Supernatural to a Natural Religion. From the beginning of 
human existence on this earth up to the present time, the idea of the 
supernatural has accompanied man in all countries and in all circum- 
stances. He has chosen as the chief object of his reverence and worship, 
powers «and virtues external to nature, and, as he imagined, superior. He 
has formed to himslf conceptions of Beings, to whom those agencies 
which he saw at work in himself and in the world around him, were sub- 
servient ; from whom they took their origin and the laws of their action, 
and from whom they were liable to constant interference. 

This belief in the supernatural has existed iu many different phases in 
different nations, and in the course of time, has been gradually changed 
from its original gross form to the more refined and exalted one, in which 
it # at present exists among ourselves. At first man, being unable to 
account for any of the phenomena he saw around him, attributed every- 
thing to a supernatural cause. Thus he made a God the immediate 
cause of the storm and the calm, of the growth of the plant and animal, 
of human happiness and misery, and the current of human events. In 
short, whether he imagined a singie supernatural being, or a plurality of 
them, he supposed this being to be constantly interfering with the course 
of things, and the mightiest and most active power in the universe. 

But by little and little through the ages, science has shown us that all 
these phenomena, which we see around us, take place from natural causes; 
and that if we search narrowly there is never any other power than 
uature at work in all actions, no matter how mysterious they seem to us. 
to this way the doctrine of immediate supernatural interference has 
gradually yielded to the comparatively truer one of secondary causes, in 
which many enlightened minds now belleT8. In this form of belief, the 
idea of a supernatural being i 3 still retained ; but instead of making him 
the active agent in all the phenomena of nature, he is believed to have 
only at first formed nature, and imposed upon her laws, accord 
which she aQuld of herself do everything afterwards. This is very 
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ratly the belief of inch, Who, while, from their knowledge oi {>h?8tell 
tciehee, they see that the natural laws are never departed from, that ne 
event ever occurs except according to sueh laws, and that there is never 
tho slightest sign of any interference with the course of nature, wish U 
reconcile this absence of all appearance of the supernatural, with the 
ordinary mode of religions belief. 

But the ordinary form of belief admits very much more of Buperu&tu- 
ral agency than this. It asserts not only that all the universe, animate 
md inanimate, has been originally created by a supernatural being, but 
that this being constantly interferes in the affairs of man even in the 
present day. Thus it is currently believed by the Christians, that God 
gives to us health or disease, that he is the source of our happiness and 
misery. It is believed that his ’spirit operates upon our so as 

either to convert us to what is termed a holy state of mind, o . Ijarden 
as to unbelief. If we analyse carefully the Christian doctrine, we shall 
find that gradually, step by step, the idea of divine interference in the 
course of nature has been forced to yield to that of natural causatiou, 
throughout almost the whole domain of Physics. In Geology, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy; and in the natural sciences, Botany, 
Zoology, &c, no educated man ever thinks of introducing the idea of 
mpematural interference to account for any of the phenomena witnessed. 
Even to minds unversed in science, the idea that a chemical change, the 
diurnal revolution of the earth, or the rising of the sap in a tree, is pro- 
luced immediately by supernatural interference, would scarcely for a 
moment occur. It has not been without a hard struggle, that super- 
naturalism has yielded its cherished empire over these sciences : inch by 
inch the ground was disputed, and many an astronomer or geologist 
has been laid under the ban of the supernaturalists, for what they con- 
ceived to be his impious theory of natural causation, before the truth was 
clearly established. 

It is chiefly la the world of mind , that the immediate interference *of 
deity is still insisted on. Hen at present scarcely believe, that God acta 
on the material world to produce changes ; that he turns aside the 
natural course of a stream hr instance, or alters the natural operation of 
chemical affinities, for these things are too palpably untrue, and we see 
that this is never done ; but they believe that he produces changes in the 
mind, that his spirit works upon mind, and produces joy or sorrow, belief 
or unbelief. 

It cannot be said however, that the belief that even material phenomena 
are sometimes owing to immediate supernatural interference, is altogether 
extinct. It has been forced to yield in all the natural phenomena, which 
are now best understood, and whose invariable laws and definite chain <A 
causation have been tolerably made out. But in those provinces of 
science where the chain of causation is not so well understood, the belief 
shat supernatural agency sometimes operates, stilt exists. For instinct, 
many people believe that the weather and the seasons are liable to super- 
natural interference. A mysterious occurrence also, such as the potato 
failure, whose natural cause has not been discovered, is asoribed ft 
supernatural'&gency. The diseases to which our bodies are liable- topa* 
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daily such as are of a particularly terrible and mysterious nature, as the 
Cholera, are very frequently set down as due to supernatural interference 
Accordingly prayers are offered to the Deity to send rainy or dry weather, 
to avert the potato disease, and to restore a sick man to health. Those 
who put up such prayers, do not consider, that it would be exactly as 
reasonable to implore Deity to build a city, or to solve for them a mathe- 
matical problem. Such prayers are founded on the radically false sup- 
position, that any supernatural interference ever takes place in tne 
course of Nature; that her laws are being constantly broken, and thee 
patched-up again, by a supernatural hand. The laws that influence the 
weather and the seasons, that rule over the health of the potato and of 
the human body, are equally invariable and equally incapable of beings 
interfered with, as those of mathematics, or of house-building. If we 
supplicate Deity to alter the course of nature in one thing, why should 
we jiot in another? Every man would feel the utter fruitlessness of 
asking for Divine interference to build a house for him, and would deem 
such a petition childish and irrational ; but the exactly equal fruitlessness 
of a prayer for such interference in the natural operations of the frame 
and turns of the seasons, is not considered. 

But the laws of mind are not onp whit less deGnitc and invariable thar 
those of matter. The more attentively we examine mental phenomena 
in ourselves and others, the more clearly do we perceive, that they, just 
as material phenomena, are absolutely and entirely dependent on natural 
causation, invariably moving according to natural laws, and never in 
any case subject to the shadow of supernatural interference. Mental and 
moral science have been completely blighted by the neglect of this great 
truth ; and hence, while the physical sciences have of late made such 
immense progress, the mental ones have remained spell-bound. Phy- 
siology, the science of the actions of the living body, was long retarded in 
a similar way by the dogmatic belief in a Vital Essence ; some vague 
supernatural force, which was supposed to rule over the functions of the 
«body, and to be totally beyond our comprehension. Hence every vital 
action was ascribed to this vital essence, and it was thought impious to 
soarch further for its cause. But we now know that all the vital actions 
take place according to definite laws, which are just as truly natural as 
the physical and just as comprehensible by us, although they are moTO 
complicated. In the same way moral and intellectual science are 
still retarded by the belief, that mind is an essence of a peculiar incom- 
prehensible nature, subject to constant supernatural interference ; and 
that it is not governed by laws just as fixed and definite, and just as truly 
fitted for our investigation and comprehension, as those of the rest of the 
universe. But it is a certain truth, that the workings of the mind are just 
as absolutely removed from all supernatural, from all spiritual inter- 
ference, as those of matter. Its laws are never broken. There is not a 
thought, not 40 •motion within us, that does not depend entirely on 
natural causes, and may not be traced entirely to them. The laws of 
the emotions and of the thoughts, the conditions on which happiness or 
sorrow, virtue or vice, depend, are as certain and invariable as those of 
fl o fwil fry rand are just as capable of being discovered and comprehend*! 
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by us, although from the great complexity of mental phenomena, they 
are more difficult to determine. Still we hare this advantage in investi - 
gating the laws of the mind, that they operate within ourselves, and thus 
ire brought more thoroughly within the sphere of our consciousness. 

The belief in the subjection of the mind to supernatural interference, 
and the connection of the soul with supernatural essences, has com- 
pletely paralysed all true moral science, and has closed the door upon 
that path of investigation of mental processes, which could alone lead t# 
any valuable result. Hence we have at present no natural moral science. 
The laws of the health of mind, on which its happiness and its virtue 
depend, exactly as those of the body upon its laws, have not been made 
" out, or arranged in any scientific form. The effect of this is exactly as if 
tbo laws of the body had not been investigated. Wherever the laws of 
health, whether of body or mind, are not understood, or are disobeyed, 
misery is certain to result ; and every error we make in endeavouring to 
comprehend the natural moral laws, which preside over our virtu£ and 
happiness, has to be atoned for by our sorrow and degradation. 

The science of mental health may be said to be still quite rudimentary 
Its very first fundamental axioms are not admitted, but all is involved 
in a paradoxical, mystic, supernatural obscurity. Thus, as has bees 
shown in a former essay, the two great natural guides to the under- 
standing of mental health and disease are disregarded, namely, Joy and 
Sorrow, which correspond to the feelings of Pain and Pleasure in the 
body : and hence there is the greatest confusion and misconception, as to 
what constitutes a really healthy or virtuous state of mind. Our com- 
mon standards of moral excellence are not healthy, and therefore cannot 
be virtuous, or suitable objects for our aims. Many of the characters 
most admired by the Christian moralist are in reality full of moral dis- 
ease. From the want of a true natural standard by which to judge ol 
mental health and disease, we fall into constant errors in tbo conduct ol 
our own mind, and in the judgment we pass on others. We indulge 
excessively iu modes of feeling ami thought, which we imagine to be good 
but which in reality are very pernicious ; and hence we become misera- 
ble, perhaps go mad, quite unconscious that the reason of our unhappiness 
lies in our infringement of the laws of mental health. Little as the laws 
if physical health are generally understood, those of mental health ar« 
almost less so. 

It is a certain truth, that all unhappiness arising from mental causes, 
invariably results from our disobedience to the laws of moral health ; that 
all insanity results in like manner from a greater degree of such 
disobedience ; and that the opposite states of joy, health, and strength ol 
mind can only arise from our obedience to these laws. All virtue arises 
from* our observance of the natural conditions which lead to it, and ah 
vice from their neglect. A virtuous state of mind comes invariably from 
natural causes : and to supplicate supernatural interference or assist- 
ance to make us virtuous, Is just as unreasonable as to ask for bodily 
strength or health, or to entreat Deity to build a house for us. Yet 
prayers are constantly put up to the Deity to give us a contrite heart, or 
a loving and pious spirit, all of which are ai fundamentally erroneous, 
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gad as fall of danger to the suppliant, as the belief that supernatural 
interference will restore & sick man to health. 

There is nothing more pernicious, than the belief that anything is to be 
obtained by supernatural means, either in the mind or in the body. It 
prevents us from teeing clearly the only means which can possibly be 
availing, mamely, the natural ones ; and paralyses our efforts, by leading 
ns to depend on a succour which never possibly can reach us, and never 
has reached any human being, and thus to neglect the natural means, 
vhich we might by diiigeut search attain to. In the treatment ol 
bodily disease aiso, it was common in former times to use prayers and 
religious rites, instead of the natural means; but fortunately for man- 
kind these have now all but disappeared from among us, and prayers for 
the restoration of the sick by an interruption to the natural laws, are 
now only used as a form, which few men put any faith in. Who, when 
he sec* a man dying of cancer or consumption, ever lets the idea of super- 
natural interference enter into his expectation of the inevitable issue? 

But in the mind these supernatural agencies are still constantly 
resorted to. If a man become unhappy in mind, if his temper be spoiled, 
in other words if his mind become diseased in any way, instead of invest- 
igating narrowly, just as in the case of bodily disease, the natural causes 
which have led to this unhappiness, and removing them by substituting 
the natural conditions of mental health ; the supernatural moralist, who 
knows but of one cause of moral disease, namely original sin, and but one 
cure, namely, spiritual conversion, prays over the sufferer, that a healtfey 
state of mind be given him by supernatural interference, and that thus, he 
may be restored to happiness and to virtue. Our body, if diseased, 
is treated naturally ; our mind supernaturally. 

But nature knows of no such supernatural means; in her infinite 
variety, there is no such thing as one cause or one cure of disease. 
Every faculty of the mind has its own peculiar laws of health and hap- 
piness, just as evory organ of the body ; and this method of treating all 
mbntal diseases by one supernatural panacea, leads to nothing but accu- 
mulated error, confusion, and misery. It is partly owing to this unnatural 
moral treatment, (of course acting, like all other evils at present, merely 
as a subordinate to the law of population, which necessitates an immense 
amount of misery in some shape or other), that there is so mnch unhap- 
piness in this country, and that insanity is so common, and is, indeed, 
even on tho increase. In fact the spiritual panacea itself, that mental 
state which is considered to be the highest form of human virtue, is most 
assuredly, when analysed by the natural tests of moral health, quite thf 
reverse of a healthy or a virtuous moral state ; so much so, that the 
moral physician must regard the religious spiritualism, with its asceticism^ 
and proneness to gloomy and serious views, which is so widely prevalent 
in our country, as one of the most fatal forms of moral disease now existing 
among us. 

We cannot expect a state of satisfactory virtue or happiness among 
mankind, as long as the present supernatural views of mind exist ; as 
long as all conditions of happiness and tfShappiness, all virtues and vices, 
igoUies and incipient insanities, are treated alike ; while a moral panto* . 
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taken frcm authority is applied to all, and the great book of Nature with 
its infinite variety, and beautiful and unerring chain of natural causation, 
is unstudied. Look at the fearful amount of misery and crime which 
exists among us ! Our society in many of its grades is a moral pest* 
house, which men are afraid even to look r u. An immense deal of tbis 
misery is directly owing to our ignorance of the natural laws of happiness 
and virtue, and to the constant substitution of the supernatural for the 
natural efforts to remedy the evils. What avail the prayers that God 
will take pity on the poor, will remove poverty, or prevent drunkenness and 
prostitution? All the prayers under heaven will not remove one jot ncr 
one tittle of this misery or this vice ; it is only by diligently studying tbo 
natural causes which have led to i-t, and removing them, while we sub- 
stitute the natural conditions of happiness, that so blessed a result is 
conceivable. How much time has been wasted, how much human agony 
and degradation has been allowed to continue, through persistence in 
these delusive means ! 

The idea of the supernatural has ever acted to paralyse the exertions of 
men in the removal of miseries. Poverty has been thought to be a sort 
of necessary evil, sent upon mankind, possibly as a punishment for 
human pride or sin. Disease was for ages viewed in the same erroneous 
flight, till advancing medical science showed it to be entirely dependent on 
infringement of the physical laws. “ God has so willed it,” or “ the 
finger of God is upon them,” has been a constant phrase in the mouth 
of those, whose thoughts ever run upon supernatural interference ; and 
in this way are the supernatural moralists wont to depreciate schemes 
for greatly elevating and ameliorating the condition cf mankind. “ These 
canuot succeed,” they say, “for the main cause of poverty, and of all 
other social evils is the natural iuborn human depraviiy. ’ Thus they 
are contented to pray for supernatural interference to change men's minds, 
and take comparatively little interest in the hopes or schemes of the 
natural investigator. But he, though full of sorrow at the present state 
of human degradation, is no less full of hope, for he cannot forget the 
great ’truth, that all these miseries arise from natura! causes, from 
natural laws which have been broken ; that therefore the.ie is no super- 
natural bar to their removal : and that by studying reverentially tho 
various causes of happiness and misery, vice and virtue, poverty and 
crime, as we see them exemplified in the infinite variety of huinau lives 
iround us, we will in time be able to remove these evils, at least in a 
treat degree. All of us will yet recognise tho true comparative advantages 
of these two different modes of religious belief, and religious effort. 

Thus the more insight we obtain into the phenomena of the whole 
nniverse, into those of mind as well as of matter, the more does it 
become assured to us, that every effect is owing to natural causes *, and 
that fixed and invariable natural laws prevail everywhere, which are 
never in any instance departed from. There is never either in mind or 
matter the shadow of a sign of supernatural interference. This great 
fundamental truth lies at the bottom of all the sciences, and must before 
long be universally conceded: in the mental and moral, as well as the 
physical BCienpe*. When it is clearly understood, all of us will see the 
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fraitleasneflA of ever looking beyond nature for the causes of good ov 
evil fortune, or of any event which takes place in the physical or moral 
world; an the utter futility of any request for a supernatural interrup- 
tion to these wondrous laws, in whose admirable precision and invaria- 
bility their chief beauty, and our own safety, consist. Before long, in 
mind, as well as in physics, the doctrine of immediate interference must 
be totally abandoned ; and we must recognise that Deity, if existing, at 
least never in any one instance interferes in the natural course of events. 
In this way the supernatural moralist must inevitably soon be compelled 
to adopt at most the doctrine of tecondary earner in mind as well as in 
matter. 

\jbt us now examine this doctrine of Secondary Causes. In it the idea 
of a supreme supernatural being is still preserved, and it is believed that 
this being at first originated the material universe, and impressed upon 
rmtte# its laws, which should never afterwards be interrupted, except in 
the creation of the different species of animals and vegetables: which, »♦ 
is held, nature unaided could not have produced. The recorded supernatu- 
ral interferences of the Biblical narrative are by some included in the 
primary laws laid down for matter, special provision having been then made 
foi these miraculous occurrences. Thus, according to the doctrine of secon- 
dary causes, supernatural agency has operated on the universe only at two 
epochs ; namely at its first origin, and again at the creation of the dif- 
ferent races of living organisms. The laws once made, according to this 
doctrine, have never been interfered with, and the agency of the super- 
natural is never now apparent in the world ; and we are only to infer 
that it exists as a sustaining or supporting force. 

This doctrine is certainlv greatly preferable to that of direct superna 
tural interference. It removes to a much greater distance the <L« 
turbing idea of such interferences, veiling all direct operations ot 
the first cause in the primeval origin of things ; and leaves it to mankind 
to investigate those laws, which have been primarily laid down, and to 
act according to them. It leaves them no hope of any supernatural aid ; 
nor does it countenance the idea, that it is the duty or the interest of man 
lo seek such aid, instead of trusting entirely to natural means. Ths 
latrine of secondary causes in physical phenomena is now the prevailing 
#ne among men of science, who adopt Christian beliefs , and it ia 
compatible with a very considerable freedom of research Into nature. 
Would that an equal degree «f freedom, and an equally advanced mode of 
belief had prevailed in moral science! But the doctrine 01 immediate 
spiritual interference is so ingrained in the moral world, the whole 
history of Christianity is so inseparably connected with this, that 
such a belief as that of secondary causes, could find no place in it. 

But oven the doctrine of secondary causes is very far from being a true 
ov a satisfactory one. How are we warranted in saying that a super- 
natural power sustains the operations of Nature, or even exists at all, if we 
never in any case* see the slightest sign of its presence or its action! 
If there is never the slightest sign, in any of the operations of mind ot 
matter, of a force different from the natural forces, how can we say that 
ygph a force exists? The phrase that the universe is tustaitpd by suppr 
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at power, although such power never interferes in the minuteeft ee* 
linle degree with the uau.r t phenomena, is quite destitute of meaning. 
To sustain anything requite (he exercise of an active extraneous foroe, 
and this force, it is allowed, we never hare the slightest sensible sign of. 
When we see Oxygen and Hydrogen unite to form water, or observe that 
certaiu mental emotions excite within us the feelings of joy, wo say that 
such effects are produced by the natural properties in the chemical bodies 
or the mental states. These natural properties or forces are sufficient in 
themselves to produce the result: and it is a totally gratuitous assump- 
tion, that there is any other force, any supernatural agency, acting 
beneath, which enables them to produce the effect. It is against all true 
philosophy to imagine such an additional force, of which there is not the 
slightest sign in the phenomena before us. 

But besides this negative sustaining force, the doctrine of Secondary 
Causes asserts that supernatural ageucy was actively employed in the 
creation of the vegetable and animal kingdom. Hero it acted not merely 
as a sustaining force to laws already invariably fixed, but actively inter* 
fered, giving to matter new impulses, and new forms, which, unaided, it 
could never have assumed. Men saw that tho doctrine of supernatural 
interference could not now be received, as it once was, in the phenomena 
going on around us at present. No one now imagines that the develope- 
ment and growth even of the highest animal, that the evolution even of 
our most complex organs, takes place by immediate supernatural causa- 
tion. However mysterious a process may be, and however little we may 
yet understand it, ’we know with absolute certainty, that all is done by 
the workings of the natural forces, never interfered with, never assisted, 
and no physiologist would ever now think for a moment, of accounting 
for any vital action, by any other than natural causes. The man who 
would attribute the developement of an organ, which wc could not yet 
understand, to immediato supernatural agency, would bo thought almost 
insane. 

But what right have we to assert that such supernatural agency was 
used in the creation of living organisms, any more than in the develope- 
meut and preservation of those at present existing? The only reason 
that this is done, is because it is not yet understood, how such wonderful 
organisms could first arise by natural forces. But they have little faith 
in Nature, who thus presume to set bounds to her powers. What can 
Nature not do ? To him who has studied tlFe developement and growth 
of a living organism ; who has reflected on the phenomena, wondrous and 
trauscenuant beyond all conception, which are thero witnessed; any 
reasoning based on an arbitrary limitation of the powers of Nature is 
utterly valueless. The human being originates in a single cell, so small 
that it cannot be seen by the naked eye. In this cell our infant powers 
»f mind and body lie first cradled, and by these powers, of which no one 
attempts to deny the truly natural character, we develope ourselves ; we 
build up our body to its perfection of physical organisation, and we build 
up no less our mind, by which we obtain so boundless an insight into every 
part of the universe. In this way we in fact create ourselves ; for it is t 
jtdicglly false conception that any extern? 1 supernatural force aids oftf 
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tittle In our developement. He who reflects on the concentration of 
powers in this little primary cell, and on this display of natural forces, in- 
cluding the evolution of mind equally with that of body — for the mind it 
just os certainly Irailt up by natural forces as the body — will bo too much 
lost in wonder at their infinity, to venture to imagine that he knows 
their limits. What can be more wonderful or more inscrutable than 
these phenomena ? How could wo ever have imagined that such powers 
resided in us ; in us as a part of Nature? Why should we believe that 
nature who can do this unaided, could uot also unaided give origin to the 
various forms of vegetable and animal life at the beginning? She, the 
only power that we ever see at work, our mother, our preserver, our own 
innermost essence ; she, who has powers and infinite sublimity, which no 
tongue can utter, and no mind conceive; in what respect has she ever 
failet^to satisfy our most boundless yearnings for the infinite, that wo 
should dishonour her thus, uu|l seek to substitute another power for her 
too feeble energies ? 

The more we reflect, the more we study the developement and succes- 
sion of animated beings, the more assured will become our conviction, 
that all those transceudaul phenomena, however incomprehensible by us at 
present, are owing entirely and absolutely to the natural forces; and 
that there has been as little supernatural interference in theorem of 
Life , as we now seo in its continuance . Every thing leads us to this con- 
clusion. We see in the history of the developement of Jiving beings, 
plants and animals, the same wondrous marks of constant adherence to 
a fixed and delinite plan, of the absolute obedience to invariable' and 
definite laws, which we find everywhere elso in nature. Several of these 
laws of organic structure have already been made out ; such as that of the 
invariable developement of the more special from the more general the 
unity of typo and of function, &c. : and it is to such researches as these, 
and not to that mis-named piety, which contents itself with vague wtnder 
o^ir a first cause, that we are to look for a true and elevating conception 
of the woudrous origin of Life. And yet it is deemed almost a sacr iege, 
to attempt to divest the origin of life of its supernatural character and 
reduce it, as has been done with Astronomy, Geology, Vital Force, d c.,to 
a natural and conceivable form. Such an attempt on the contrary is most 
admirable ; and the author of the “ Vestiges of the Natural Histf ry of 
Creation ” deserves our warm gratitude for his endeavour, howev-: r im- 
perfect all such endeavours must yet bo, to show how Life could possibly 
have originated, and gradually ascended through the scale of being, with- 
out supernatural interference. We may be perfectly certain that it did 
do so, although it may take centuries of the most patient research to tell 
us how. The idea of- supernatural interference paralyses all science ; 
unless we have natural phenomena to analyse, all our reasonings are a 
vanity and a delusion : and the preconceived belief in such interference 
has ever acted to satisfy the minds of men with an explanation which 
vi no explanation, and to oppose the progress of earnest and devout 
enquiry. 

How did we come here ? What is the nature and purpose of our beinjg ? 

Life, what Death ? Momentous Questions, which it is as «aur 
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to attempt to satisfy by the routine answers of superuaturalism, as te 
arrest the course of the spheres. The general answer to the question of 
tho Origin of Life, is, “we were created by supernatural interference. 
An arbitrary will, by an interruption to the Laws of Nature, caused us to 
come into existence, and to assume this form for certain purposes.** The 
problem of Life were indeed a hopeless one, if such were the case. But 
tho natural answer to these questions is very different. “ We came into 
being according to fixed and definite laws, as truly natural and indepen- 
dent in their actions, as those which make the two elements unite to 
form water. We exist, because our existence was a necessary result of 
the progressive tendency of Nature ; there is nothuog arbitrary, nothing 
supernatural, in our life. We aro not removed by any such impassable 
gulph from the rest of the inanimate universe ; nil beings and all things 
are bound together iu-one chain of invariable natural causation, ofjprhich 
we learn the links one by one with advancing knowledge. We do not in- 
deed see all these links, nor cau we yet conceive how it was possible for 
the natural forces to give origin to life ; but everything we observe around 
us, all our progress in knowledge, clears up more and more of this 
mystery, and we live in the earnest hope and belief, that the clue will yet 
b found to the labyrinth ; that some one will yet be able to unite together 
Oie brokon links of the chain of life, and to show the natural connection 
which exists between all living boings.” That there are numberless in- 
dications of such a connection, is undoubted ; the unity of type between 
the organs of different animals ; tho resemblance of the embryos of the 
higi ter animals to permanent forms in the scale below them ; thewo;»- 
derl il manner in which the different sub-kingdouis of animals and plants 
are connected togethor by their lowest forms, which are evidently of a 
trat sitional character, passing over from one group into another all 
lhe&.3 wondrous and interesting indications aro the keys given us by 
Nature, to solve the problem of Life ; and wo may feel certain that such 
1 :eys will not be given in vain. The deeper insight a man has into those 
pheiriraena, the stronger grows his convictiou, that a natural chain binds 
all to ^ether ; and Cuvier asked “ why should not organic life some day hare 
itsN >wton?‘* This at least is absolutely certain, that he who attributes 
them to supernatural interference, does nothing unearth to help us in the 
matter. At what exact point was supernatural interference used? to 
what oxteut did it derange the natural forces ? Unless he can also say 
this, he in fact says nothing. Men like Owen, Oken, Goethe, Cuvier, 
are the Galileos of the science of organic life ; and the results of their dis- 
coveries will as irresistibly banish the idea of supernatural interference 
from that field of knowledge, as did those of Galileo in the case of the 
movements of the spheres. All of us will yet feel to whom our thanks 
are due, and wh&t inquirers have pursued the true path to a nobler religious 
conception of the mystery of our Life 
Thus it must ultimately be concede*, although it may take centuries 
before we cau conceive how it could take place, that the Origin and 
Evolution of Life aro as absolutely independent of supernatural interfer- 
ence, as we now-a-days see its continuance to be. It is true that we have 
no parallel at promt to any such phenomena as the Origin pf Life; that 
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I?; living brings spring from similar p;: rents, ami from such alone ; and 
this it is, that makes the problem so exe'-.'sivuly difficult, aud forms 
st present an absolute bar to our imagination. Hut still less have we 
iny parallel to anything approaching to Mipcr natural interference ; of 
that we liave nof the shadow of a sign in the present day; and were it 
not for recorded examples of such interference, which are innumerable 
among all nations in their infancy, we would never even think of 
resorting to such an explanation. The question is just this; whether is 
it more probable that supernatural agency has been used, a thing which 
we have found in every other department of science to be an absolute 
?rror, full of the most pernicious consequences to human progress ; or 
that, in this case, as in myriads of others, too low and degrading an esti- 
mate has been taken of the powers of Nature, and we have arrogantly 
presumed to settle the limits of her actions ? We cannot forsooth under* 
strung how unaidod Nature could give origin to life; and therefore we 
take it upon ourselves dogmatically to assert that she could not. What 
do wo know of what she can, and what she cannot do? At the very 
least any impartial mind would confess his own ignorance on this, as )et 
inscrutable, subject; and reverentially enquire how much this almighty 
Nature is capable of effecting, before lie comes to so rash a conclusion. 
Of what, value on so difficult a question are the judgments of those, who 
know so little of truth, that they do not see the invariability of the law* 
that operate around us at present? Who do not perceive that the laws 
of the seasons, of health and disease, of the body and the mind, are 
exactly as fixed as those of Chemistry? Who would desire a supernatural 
interposit ion to send line weather, and yet seo the folly of imploring such 
aid to build a house or to cleanse a city ? And yet these errors are looked 
upon as signs of a religious mind, and anyone who would earnestly seek 
to show how mistaken and dangerous they are, is treated as a enemy to 
his race. Oh mother Nature, thou knowestavery different religion! thou 
who invitest all enquiry and stillest none; whose great book is ever open 
tb all our race alike, in all countries and in all times ; in whose mighty 
bosom all iliy children are impartially embraced, portions of thee, and 
sharing in thy infinite sublimity ; who workest ever onwards, evolving 
in thy course endless worlds and forms of being, all bound together in thy 
own perfect fashiou, the subject for the research and adoration of ail 
ages. 

From the conviction that all the phenomena we see around us at 
present, are of au invariably natural character, to the conviction that the 
Origin of Life, however incomprehensible it still Is to .us, was also en- 
tirely natural, is but a step ; and it is but one step further, to exclude 
entirely the idea of supernatural interference in the primeval Origin of 
Matter . It is indeed not so difficult to understand the infinity of matter 
as the natural origin of life. We see that matter exists at present per- 
fectly independently ; it has its own invariable laws of action and of being, 
and when wo seek further, we find that it is absolutely indestructible ; 
that, so far as we can see, it is infinite. Aud if we follow, here as else- 
where. the only true guiding princij le of inquiry, namely, to reason 
frpm w W k't s& (•> tt hat we do not we must conclude that matter is 
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infinite ; that every particle we see around us has existed and will exit/ 
through all eternity. What conceivable reason, except blind authority, 
have we for any other conclusion ? On tbo other hand, the idea that mind 
created matter is a totally baseless hypothesis, not founded on a shadow, 
of reason. There is not the slightest analogy in its favour, and it was 
merely conceived, when human reason was in its iu fancy ; when the 
connection between the brain and the mind was not known ; and when 
every new form given by the hand of man to matter was vaguely termed 
a creation. We now know, that such a thing as creation never takes 
place at present ; that no new element is ever introduced by extraneous 
power, nor do the laws of one part of the universe ever bend or alter one 
iota, in obedience to any other par t. 

Why do we say that mind is more Infinite, more noble, or more 
powerful, than matter? that it can create matter, give it laws and bend 
it to its purpose? Alas! our race has paid, and still pays, but too 
dearly, for this enormous injustice to the one great part of our J>eiug. 
How is it one whit more conceivable that mind should be infinite, that 
that matter should be so ? Nay, it is rather infinitely loss conceivable ; 
and while we can give no possible reason for matter not being infinite, 
but are forced to come to that conclusion if we attend to nature ; we can 
on the other hand find no possible reason in nature why mind should be 
infinite, but are forced by the study of nature to the conclusion that it is 
not so. Mind is a living essence, and all life is, from the very first condi- 
tions of its existence, subject to change, and therefore to death. Mind is 
transient, being absolutely inseparable from transient forms of matter; 
and is not a force alien from the rest of Nature, but an entirely natural 
one, inseparably linked with the rest in mutual interdependence. 

He who has studied the progress of Physiology, cannot but be struck 
by the numerous instances in which phenomena in the living body, 
which used to be considered os purely vital,, and therefore of a. kind 
totally removed from physical analogy, and from our comprehension, 
have of late years been successively shown to be purely physical. Thus 
the process of Digestion was long thought to be strictly vital, where&s 
now it is universally allowed to be entirely physioa I, taking place accor- 
ding to the physical laws of Chemistry, heat, Ac. ; insomuch that the 
food, when introduced into the stomach, must still be regarded as essen- 
tially external to the body, that is, not yet forming a part of the tissues. 
In like manner the essential part of Respiration, namely the taking in ot 
Oxygen and the giving out of Carbonic acid, js regulated by the 
entirely physical laws of the diffusion of gases, Ac. Nutrition, also, or 
the absorption oj the food by the blood-vessels and lacteals, has been 
shown to depend chiefly on the physical laws of endosmosis and exosmosis. 
Animal Heat is produced by the chemical union of Oxygen and Carbon 
throughout the frame, and is as entirely a physical process, as the burn* 
ing of the fire in the grate. Many more instances could be given, but 
these are sufficient to snow the great and significant fact, that the pro- 
gress of Physiology is tending in every direction to banish the old vague 
idea of an unintelligible vital force, from the bodily economy, and to 
substitute intelligible physical laws. Jn fact the very phrase “ Vital 
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lor co ’’ is now acknowledged to be merely provisional, to mean nothing, 
eveept that we have not yet arrived at an explanation of the fact, 
regarding which it is used. Gradually it is becoming apparent in num- 
berless instances, that the so-called vital forces are merely physical ones 
in disguise; and jhis gives us another key to the great problem, the con- 
nection of the organic with the inorganic world, and origin of life. 
From what has been already done in this direction, and from what we may 
infer from reflection, it appears extremely probable, that all vital pheno- 
mena are really physical ; that they are really produced by physical 
forces, acting in certain new conditions. Ho who feels convinced of the 
natural origin of life, would be led to this conclusion by a priori reasons. 
If life originated entirely by means of the natural physical forces, as it' 
most indubitably did, all the vital forces must have sprung out of the 
physical ones; and must in fact be an evolution of properties and forces 
always existing in matter, but lying dormant, until called forth by 
suitable circumstances. 

It is absolutely certain that there is not a movement of a muscle in 
our frame, not a thought or feeling in our mind, which is not accom- 
panied and inseparably connected with chemical, mechanical, and other 
physical changes. Now what is the connection between this chemical 
and mechanical change on the one hand, and thought and feeling on the 
other? It is easy to brand all investigations into the connection of mind 
and matter, such as those of Leibig and others, with the stigma o! 
materialism, and to rest contented with an explanation which is none ; 
but such a course leads just to nothing, like the old doctrine of vital 
essence. Do we consider it a degradation for mind, to link ami compare 
it with mattei ? l)o we think that there is anything one jot more ele- 
vated, more transcendautly wonderful, in a mental phenomenon, that in 
the extraordinary and infinitely subtilised chemical change that accom- 
panies it ? Here, as in all other speculations, there has been a constant 
endeavour to vilify matter; hut therein men have merely shown that 
the divine beauty of one fundamental part of their nature is hid from 
them. Their eyes are shut, their hearts are closed to the wonder and 
majesty of the material universe ; they will not take Nature as she 
presents herself to us, with her perfect natural harmony of elements, but 
prefer forming to themselves a vain and distorted image. Forsooth, these 
transcendant and inconceivable chemical actions ; that wondrous refine- 
ment and exaltation of physical forces which goes on in the brain, is a 
poor and contemptible set of phenomena, unworthy of our most lofty 
thoughts, and utterly unfit to be put on a par with the manifestations o> 
mind. Bat he who is deeply imbued with physical religion, can make no 
such invidious and baseless comparisons ; he must claim for matter exactly 
an equal share jji our wonder ; he recognises with devout admiration thi 
certain truth, that there is an inseparable connection and unity between the 
physical and the mental phenomena; that instead of saying, for instance, 
that an intricate problem was solved, or a deep 'feeling of love or devotion 
manifested, through certain mental processes, it is exactly equally true, 
to say that they were done by certain transcendant chemical actions, of 
whose wondrous and subtle character we have as yet no conception, 
l'nere is a deep fallacy ecu tamed in the common egression, that tht 
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animat and vegetable substance we feed on “ eu}>port life ; M the feet hi 
that they “ become life,” in other words are converted into ourselves, 
and their inherent vital and spiritual properties are culled forth. 

Everything leads us to the belief ttm the chemical, mechanical, and 
other physical forces at work, are of one nature and Inseparable from 
the mental phenomena; and that the physical forces which we know 
to be manifested in the actions of the brain, are in some inexplicable 
manner endowed with self-consciousness. Matter, when in the form 
of a muscle, cau contract ; when in the form of living nervotis sub- 
stance it can think . Thought is in some mysterious manner connected 
with Vhosphoru8 % and must in some way or other be an exaltation and 
refinement of properties, naturally iuhaieut in that substance, and in 
the other elements of the brain; but in what way is yet totally un- 
known. On reflection we perceive that, as there is a chemical actior 
attending every mental process, just as that e is one attending every^act oi 
life, every change in the mind must be connected with an exactly corres- 
ponding change in these chemical actions. There is not a greater differ- 
ence between joy and despair, than there is between the chemical changes 
which accompany them ; and there is an exactly equal beauty in the 
chemical change and the mental emotion. The thought or the feeling 
expresses the meaning of the chemical changes. Are we joyful ? the 
chemical change wnich is taking place in our brain, is of an easy 
nature, and favourable to the powers of life and health within us. 
Are we sorrowful? the chemical change is a difficult one, and opposed 
to these powers. The infinite variety of thoughts and feelings are the 
conscious expressions of the equal infinity of the processes of the or- 
ganic chemistry within ns. These considerations appear to me to be 
the simplest corollaries from what we now know of the physiology of 
nervous action ; and they sound strange only from our mistaken pre- 
ference for spiritual views of the nature of life. 

When we examine into the nistory of the earth, w< find every thing 
leading 11s to the conviction, that matter existed tony Ufore mind ; or 4 n 
other words, that the simpler chemical combinations existed long prior 
to the more complex ones, which are a comparatively recent birth of 
time. The evolution of mind is one of the latest triumphs of the natu- 
ral forces ; and if w T e follow the true path of induction, we are led to 
the conclusion, that so infinitely complex an essence could not possibly 
hare existed, except as the result of myriads of ages of elaboration. 
Slowly, slowly, on looking back through the interminable vistas of 
Geology, w*e see Nature evoLving this her most wondrous production ; 
throughout the' series of plants (whose lives are constructive ) a founda- 
tion for the mental existence (which is one of destruction ) is laid; 
and in the animal series, ir md rises by the most gradual steps, 
rach of which took probably millions of years to sin mount to the 
platform of humanity* We may be certain that these wondrous 
and infinitely protracted efforts are not in vain; in fact, that with- 
out this extraordinary elaboration, mind could not by any possi- 
bility have come into being; and that nature must have rc«iained 
without self-consciousness. Toe principle of Progress (the saint 
with the principle of Good* of which mention has been made above* m 
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being the Invariable guide of all living action) seems to form an inher- 
it pait of nature ; and to make the most complex essence the origin 
of all things is completely to reverse the natural order. The progress 
if nature in the animated series, has been shown by Von Baer to be 
(Jways from the*more general to the more special ; and thus the most 
highly specialized and complex form of life, namely, that of man, came 
Jest into existence. 

But the Supernatural in any shape or form is absolutely inconceivable 
by the human mind ; and every attempt to conceive it has resulted in 
Inextricable confusion and inconsistencies. A mind without a brain ; 
spirit without a substance ; life without change, beginning or end ; 
personality without limitation of extent or of consciousness, uninflu- 
enced by changes of joy and sorrow, and yet full of love, mercy, and 
tenderness; in short, every possible natural attribute has been applied 
to the Supernatural, and yet every one has been, in the same breath, 
deniea, It is absolutely and inexorably impossible for us to form the 
slightest shadow of an idea of a Supernatural being; we cannot really 
conceive anything out of Nature ; all we possibly can do, is to form aii 
aggregation of natural incongruities. 

Thus then everything leads us to the profound and earnest conviction, 
that Nature is all in all ; that there is nothing above, beneath, or be- 
side her; and that to her should be transferred all tbe allegiance, 
which has been hitherto paid to the Supernatural, This grand truth 
hi the foundation of modern thought, and is probably the most import- 
ant conclusion (next to the knowledge of the law of population, com- 
pared with which every other is insignificant), to which our race has 
yet arrived. It is true that it is but partially and dimly seen as yet ; 
but gradually and gradually it is dawning upon tbe world, and every 
new revelation of the book of Nature tends to engrave it deeper in our 
hearts. It ia the foundation of Natural Religion, that mighty faith, 
which will sooner or later include the whole human family, and before 
wdiich scepticism and differences of creeds shall all alike disappear. 
He who has once clearly seen the impassable gulph which divides tbo 
Natural from the Supernatural, and the infinitely greater reality and 
transccndant beauty of the former, possesses ever after a profound 
reverence and absolute reliance in Nature, that nothing can shake. 
She can do all, she can solve every mystery ; and be who has faith in 
her, shall never be deceived. We, her loftiest children, are indeed full 
of ignorance and weaknesses; but there is not a thought, not a sor- 
row, not a perplexity among us, of which she does not hold the keys, 
and for which there is not consolation in her mighty Vw>om. The life 
of many of us may seem a hopeless riddle, may be fraught with sorrow, 
disappointment, poverty or disease, doubt, imbecility, or degradation, 
but she will clear up all at last ; she who has an equal and impartial 
love for all, and for whom nothing exists in vain. 

Natural Religion is the one and only true religious belief, which has 
ever existed on this earth. It is separated by a far broader line of 
demarcation from all the various forms oi u upernaturalism, than any 
if these are from each other. The progress of religious belief baa oo** 
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listed in limiting more and more the influence of the Supernatural, and 
admitting more and more that of Nature; so that the religion, which 
contained least of the immediate agency of the Supernatural, and most 
natural truth, was the best. Bnt the very slightest shadow of a con- 
ception of the supernatural spoils the harmony of Nature, mixes it- 
f jlf inevitably in all our views of life, and is absolutely inconsistent 
with Natural Religion. In the latter, the very first and fundamental 
belief is, that there is not, never was, and never can be, anything out 
of Nature ; anything which is not itself a part of the mighty whole ; 
subject like the others to the natural laws of existence, acting and 
being acted upon by all the rest of Nature ; and that the chief end of 
our life is to study her laws and live according to them. 

This is the great truth to which all modern thought has been tend- 
ing ; which is now becoming widely spread over a great part of the 
civilized world, and which lias formed the leading idea of most of the 
profound thinkers of late times both in this country, and still ny>re on 
the Continent ; the truth which is embodied, under various shapes and 
designations, in the Rationalism of Germany, the Secularism of this 
country, and other sects, all of which are essentially the same, or at 
least differ only on trifling points, are all moving in the same direction 
and will ultimately fuse into one great ami united whole ; the 
truth, which is branded by the name of Atheism and Infidelity by the 
advocates of the supernatural beliefs, who forget that the question is 
no longer whether a man have or have not a deep and settled religious 
btiief, but whether ho believe in supernatural religion or in Nature. 
Those who believe in the supernatural, deny the adequacy of the powers 
of Nature, and dethrone her from her sovereign sway over the universe 
and our hearts; which Natural Religion, on the other hand, devoutly 
acknowledges. Let us not deceive ourselves; we cannot serve two 
masters. Belief in God is disbelief in Nature. 

To no faith is the term “ Infidelity " less applicable than to Natural 
Religion ; and those who are convinced of its certain truth, should re- 
ject with a lofty indignation, the application of such a term to tlfcir 
faith — the noblest, the sublimest, that the world has ever known. It 
is a faith whose foundations are broad and deep as Nature herself, aad 
which cannot be shaken. When once it becomes fairly established 
among mankind, religious scepticism will disappear. 

It is a striking anomaly, and one that of itself is sufficient to show 
the unsoundness of supernaturalism, that its very first positions, even 
now when it has existed so long, should be capable of absolute denial, 
A great deal of misery is caused by the difference of religious opinions, 
and the want of unanimity on the very first principles of belief. These 
unhappy religious differences separate nation from nation, and stand 
like a spectral barrier in the midst even of our social and family circles; 
so that there is scarcely a single one of us, who has not suffered from 
this cause. This arises from the fact, that the Supernatural is taken 
for the standard of truth, instead of Nature. When Nature shall be- 
come the universal standard, no one will be able <o object to it ; for no 
Mi can regard Nature* even in the most superficial manner, without 
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perceiving her infiuite perfection. No man ever did, or ever will, find 
the slightest flaw in Nature; and even those who seek most to exalt 
the Supernatural, and to limit the powers of Nature, are lost in wonder 
and admiration when they consider any of her phenomena. No man 
can by any possibility utterly disbelieve in Nature ; while on tbe other 
hand there is not a single form of the supernatural, which is not utterly 
disbelieved in by .immense numbers of mankind ; especially by those 
whose powers of perceiving truth have been more cultivated by the 
study of Nature, and who have been freed, in whatever manner, from 
the fascinating influence of the supernatural, so as to be able to form 
an impartial judgment. 

It is of great importance that Natural Religion should be spread, as 
Widely, as universally, as possible ; not in this country alone, but over 
the whole globe. There is nothing which would have a more powerful 
effect in drawing all of 11s nearer to each other, and awakening our 
heart#to a common human sympathy, than having one universal form 
of religion. Nothing at present more divides nations than the different 
forms of supernatural faith; and there can never be a true reconcilia- 
tion until these bo laid aside, and we be united in one great Natural 
Religion, whoso infallibility all men will allow, for Nature is one and 
the same over the whole globe. 

This great consummation seems indeed far, very far, distant at pre- 
sent, when Natural Religion is still in its infancy ; when various forms 
of Supernatural Belief are dominant iu every country in the world. 
But their supremacy is more in name than in reality ; for already their 
hold upon most of the civilized nations of the earth is very much 
shaken. In France and Germany, the Christian religion cannot be 
said to be generally prevalent; it is rare in these countries to see an 
educated man, at least among the laity, who believes in it. Over the 
whole continent it may be said, that Christian beliefs are, as a general 
rule, chiefly confined to the least educated class, in whom they have 
usually the form of a gross superstition. In our own country the num- 
ber of those, who do not believe in Christianity, is very large, and con- 
stantly iacreasing. The great majority of the mechanics and artizans 
in our large towns are, I believe, of this number. A very large por- 
tion also of the educated classes, especially of the generation which is 
now springing up, cither doubt or totally disbelieve in it. Many of 
our greatest living writers and thinkers are diametrically opposed to 
the Christian theory of life , and there are comparatively few of them, 
who can be called orthodox. 

A large number of these various classes agree in rejecting the author* 
ity of the Scriptures, but differ in several points with regard to their 
limitation of the supernatural. Some admit the existence of a super- 
natural being, ar«d of a supernatural life for man, after tbe completion 
of his natural one, while others deny this, and believe in nothing 
beyond Nature. I feel deeply convinced that all will ultimately 
come to the conclusion, that the idea of the supernatural must to 
wholly and entirely laid aside; and that it is impossible for man to 
rest contented in any other form of belief than a purely natural oao, 
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We Are parts of Nature, living in her and through W, and we canned 
go beyond her in the slightest degree, without falling into the gicatesl 
inconsistencies, and forfeiting the happiness and virtue of our lives. 

But although there an some differences in the opinions of those who 
dissent from the Christian beliefs, all are agreed as to this great funda- 
mental truth, namely, that it is from ourselves and from progressive 
human enlightenment, that we are to derive our religious convictions, 
and not from any past authority. Every man must form for himself 
his own opinions on the great subjects of the meaning and end of life 
Whatever principles of moral conduct, or whatever views of life and 
death may be advanced, must address themselves to the moral sense 
and reason of each individual, and be tested by them • and not urged 
upon us as articles of blind faith, backed by the promises of infinite 
rewards and punishments. Such promises and such threats corrupt all 
impartiality of judgment, and are unworthy of the dignity of so lofty 
a being as man. Every one of us is a judge, a legislator, as to 
the truth or falsehood of the various theories of life, natural or super 
natural, brought before us; and should be addressed with befitting 
deference, and not as if we were criminals at the bar, or slaves who had 
to do nothing but listen and obey. The laws for our guidance are not 
ready made to our hands, but are to be discovered only by our own 
virtue and patient investigation. Each individual is responsible to the 
rest of Nature for his opinions and actions, but to no other power 
whatsoever ; and the punishments or rewards consequent on these are 
always purely natural, and exactly proportional to their deserts ; and 
moreover are open to our investigation ami thorough comprehension. 

Many who doubt or disbelieve in the supernatural views, are re- 
strained from making known their opinions, on account of the intoler- 
ance with which these are regarded ; an intolerance which only twelve 
years ago, threw Mr. Holyoake and others whose noble exertions and 
self-devotion in the cause of Natural Religion will yet bo gratefully 
recognised by all, into prison for openly expressing their di."beliel’ in 
the current supernatural doctrines. So many of us are dependent ok 
the goodwill of others for our subsistence, so many are afraid of public 
opinion, that the most deeply cherished convictions are often sup- 
pressed; and thus it is difficult to estimate the number of those who 
have laid aside the Christian theory of life, lieligious intolerance is 
the most vehement of all in this country, with the exception of sexual 
intolerance ; and both feelings cause a great deal of misery, and are 
opposed to that true sympathy and mutual reverence which should exist 
between all men. It is one of the very first principles of religion that 
we should honour and love our fellows, and listen with reverence to all 
their conscientious opinions, however imperfect they may appear in our 
eyes. All real convictions are sacred, and must be rooted profoundly 
in the life of the individual ; and therefore should be dealt with as care* 
fully and as reverentially as possible. Any form of belief, which allows 
a man to regard with irreverence his fellow beings, or to think himself 
entitled to look down upon them, either morally or intellectually, can* 
lot possibly be a true one. 
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Those who embrace the Religion of Nature should sedulously en- 
deavour to avoid tnis intolerauce and irreverence. Love and reverence 
for man should form their first moral principle : and they should never 
allow any difference of religious opinion to interefere with these feelings, 
whatever others nfay do. Mau is the most exalted manifestation of 
Nature, and thus the highest object of reverence to him, who is imbued 
with natural religion. He stands infinitely higher than any of oui 
beliefs, and should command cur deepest reverence. 

But they, who adopt the natural faith, should not only reverence others., 
but resolutely assert their own title to a like reverence in return. 
Believing that their’s is the one and only true religion, and that the 
most vital interests of us all aro bound up in its universal diffusion, they 
should claim for it a due reverence iu the eyes of men. Every measure 
should be taken to uplift Natural lleligiou and its adherents from their 
still urmcknowledged and degraded position ; and to enable every individual 
who adopts these beliefs to avow them openly, and to defend and 
endeavour to advance thorn, without being treated with intolerance by 
his neighbours. The worshippers of Nature should demand, that their 
faith be received by society in the same way as the various forms ol 
supernatural religion aro at present — namely, as the conscientious 
religious convictions of a largo and powerful body of men, who have a 
right to occupy an honourable place iu the eyes of their fellows. There 
is nothing that Natural Religion requires more iu the present day than 
to define its principles, and to unite its efforts ; and to gain for itself a 
recognised place , and a name which shall be able to protect its followers 
from oppression or religious intolerance. A Roman Catholic does not 
hide his religious convictions, neither docs a Jew, nor a Dissenter; and 
their opinions, although disapproved of, are listened to and socially recog- 
nised ; and Natural Religion should not rest till its tenets be equally 
recognised, and all its adherents be able to speak as openly and as proudly 
of their cherished convictions. To effect this, they who have laid aside 
ih^supernatural beliefs, should earnestly endeavour to combine as much 
as possible their strength ; to make common cause for mutual protection 
and support, in the same way as other religious bodies. They should 
endeavour to get one general name, which shall include all the different 
sects : aud unite under that, so as to form a powerful and recognised body 
in the state, which could command the respect of society, and protect 
from religious intolerance its adherents. 

I believe that if this were done, and that if all those, who have laid 
aside Christianity, were to disclose their beliefs, and to come forward as 
the supporters of a new and natural faith, (in the noble manner in which 
Afr. Holyoake, Mr. Francis Newman, Mr. Owen, Mr. Thomas Carlyle, 
Miss Martineuu, and many others have acted,) they would form the moit 
powerful of all existing religious bodies ; including the great majority of the 
educated classes on the Continent, and a large portion of those in this 
country. Not until an earnest religious movement of &j)ublie kind has 
been made, can we expect that society will treat with becoming reverence 
the opinions of those, who do not believe in the established religions. If 
«e do not speak openly, earnestly, and devoutly, of our own oenvicthp|S| 
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we can scarcely hope that oar neighbours will view them with dm 
reverence. 

With regard to the name by which these views should be designated, 1 
would humbly submit that the term “ Natural Rdiigion” should be 
adopted. There is something cold and uninviting in the words Ratiou- 
alism and Secularism, which do not seem to me moreover to express so 
well the peculiar character of the belief. The term Natural Beligion 
shows its real foundation, namely, on Nature, and Nature alone: and 
throws it into strong contrast with all the various forms of supernatural 
belief. Moreover the word “ lleligiou ” is inwardly dear to all of us ; it 
is a name to which the noblest feelings of humanity have been con- 
secrated ; which has been hallowed by the virtues, the pious lives, and 
heroic deaths, of many of the most glorious characters in history ; which 
has filled men's breasts with that heroic self~dtfotion that mak^} them 
undergo all trials and privations, to do that which their conscience tells 
them is right ; which sends men to the wilderness to convert the heathen, 
and to the death-bed, and the haunts of crime and pestilence, to succour 
and console their suffering felluw-beiugs — oh may this name and all the 
derout, earnest, and loving feelings it breathes, sink into the minds of all 
of us, and may tho followers of Natural Itcligiun be animated by a no less 
exalted enthusiasm I The name of Natural lleligion expresses, that the 
beliefs it represents, are but a continuation of the religious progress of the 
race ; a progress which has been going on ever since the birth of history, 
and will advance till the end. It designates the continued aspirations of 
mankind to the True, the Good, and the Beautiful ; and their devout and 
enthusiastic sense of their duty to follow and defend them, at all risks, 
and with all sacrifices. 

Whatever opinions we adopt, or whatever hopes we entertain of their 
effect on human life, let us not fall into that fatal error, which is in- 
grained into all the forms of supernatural belief ; namely, that of attribu- 
ting to human blindness or depravity, and not to their own imperfect 
systems, the continued existence of evils, which these systems are impo- 
tent to remedy. The proof of the truth of any system is its being found 
really to cure human ills — not its asserting that it can cure them ; just 
as the only sign of the real eiEciency of the physician is the restoration 
of his patient's health. Till the evils have been cured, in fact, nothing 
whatever has been done; no suffering has been relieved, and there has 
been nothing but an ostentatious talk, which to the physician, whose 
w hole and sole object is the happiness of his patient, not his own vain- 
glory, is absolutely valueless. If he has produced a cure, he is content, 
if not, he blames his own imperfect means, and want of skill ; and is far, 
very far, from mocking his patient’s miseries by laying the blame on 
him. 

If we try by these tests the truth of any scheme for the satisfactory 
increase of human virtue and happiness, we must recognise that hitherto 
all such schemes have been a mere delusion ; that hitherto there haa 
been no such thing as a “ saving faith," as a religious or moral system, 
which had the power adequately to contend with human evils ; and that 
the persistence for so long a time to declaring the various religious systems 
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lobe panaceas, and in laying tbe blame not upon them, but upon mankind, 
has been perhaps the most miserable of all instances of the mockery of 
human wretchedness. 

Mr. Malthus was a clergyman ; but by his discovery of the principle of 
population, he unconsciously gave the most fatal blow it had ever 
received, to ihe religion of which he was a miuister. By showing the 
radical antagonism between food and love, he laid bare the real source of 
the great mass of human woos, and introduced a new element, namely, 
reproductive restraint, into the list of human duties ; an element 
Which had been omitted in all previous systems, including the Christian 
but which is of such incomparable imjwrtance, that all the other vir- 
tues are, without it, utterly delusive. From ignorance of the law of 
population, and the great duty oflimited procreation, the Christian scheme 
is as fundamentally vitiated, as every other theory of virtue or progress ; 
while tts teachers, from want of attention to this subject, are rendered, 
like our statesmen, thoroughly impotent, as far as the main interests of 
mankind are concerned. 

The gieafc population difficulty has hitherto rather proved the safe- 
guard of Christianity, as of marriage, by rendering abortive all schemes 
For remedying human ills ; and has thus forced men rather to cling to a 
religion of resignation than of hope and progress. But if, as I firmly 
believe, this great difficulty is to be overcome by tbe means of which 1 
have spoken, nothing will then operate so powerfully in effecting a change 
in our religious beliefs; for it will be found that the only possible way of 
saving ourselves from these evils, is by 'i.nroughly altering our sexual 
and religious opinions. Without this* indeed, progress is totally im- 
possible. 

On looking back upon the past histol) oi oui race, with reference to 
the actipn of the law of population, (without which, in fact, both past 
and present history are an insoluble riddle,) it may be divided into two 
tolerably well-marked epochs of necessary destruction . Ancient history 
is pre-eminently the epoch of the jjositwc check, in the shape of wars, 
famines, and infaut mortality. In it the average of life is very short, 
ns it is in all the inferior animals ; but the average of health and 
strength among those who are fortunate enough to escape the neces- 
sary destruction, is very high, as it is in all undomesticated animala 
Modem history is the epoch of the preventive and positive checks, in th< 
shape of celibacy, prostitution, poverty, and over-work. Here the 
average of life is higher, chiefly on account of the prevalence of the 
preventive check, and the increased power of producing food; but the 
average of health and strength, irrespective of length Of life, is much 
lower, chiefly from the same causes, namely, the unnatural celibacy, and 
the hard and unhealthy work. The Future, I earnestly hope and trust, 
will bo the epoch of preventive sexual intercourse , by which alone the 
necessary destruction can possibly be obviated ; and will be characterised 
by universal independence in the essentials of life, and by an average 
both of life and of health and strength, gradually approaching nearet 
and nearer to the natural one. 

Ho man ever did so much, howetei unconsciously, for Natural Rel’ftaa 
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as Mr. Malthus. Nothing ever threw into such strong contrast the 
power of Nature on the one hand, and tho impotence of man and the 
supernatural, when opposed to her, on tiie other, as the discovery of the 
pnueiple cf population. What have availed all our efforts against the 
overwhelming auJ unseen laws of Nature? In what way have oar 
great men, of whose achievements there lias been so much vain-glorioni 
talk, deserved the homage, tho hcro-ivorthip, which has been paid to them ; 
and which has tended so powerfully to divert attention from thesupremacy 
of Nature, and the horrible condition of the masses of mankind? What 
have they done for us, tho poets, fiuo writers, sculptors, statesmen, orator®, 
moralists : in whose happiness aud elevation forsooth, we are to find our 
own ; with whose over-shadowing fame we are to console ourselves in oui 
miseries ; to worship whom is a sufficient privilege for the rest of us, the 
vulgar herd of mankind? We ask for bread, and they give us a stone: 
for love, and they give us a poetical or religious shadow of it. Poetry, 
painting, architecture, fine writing, oratory, religion, to a world plunged 
in tho population horrors, are like music in the ears of a drowning 
roan. They may dazzle our judgment; they may gild, but alas! they 
cannot cheat, our misery. It is the necessaries of life, it is food, love, 
ind leisure that are at present chiefly needed among us ; and till these 
be secured for every human being, man or woman, it is of little avail to 
talk of the luxuries. 

It is alas ! not difficult for any writer, as far as his sexual conduct is 
concerned, to win the short-sighted approbation of mankind. All that 
is needed is to avoid the sexual subjects, and tacitly at least, if not oj- 
orsscly, to acquiesce in the Reign of sexual Terror and Ignorance, ti'.at 
-lists among us ; but to do so is only to throw another stone upon cha 
giavc of human hopes. No real good can at present accrue to our race, 
.x :ept by iteetiug in a straightforward and manly way, the great sexual 
difficulties, aud discussing them openly; and until this be done, although 
u.eu may applaud our actions, let us not hope that we shall cheat Nature 
Impotence and a radical delusiveness characterise all the current views 8u 
niau and society ; and must characterise all views, which are not guided 
by the Law of Population, and based upon Preventive Sexual Inter* 
Morse. 
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THE MAIN ELEMENTS OE SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 


In the two first edition*, this work ended with the preceding essay. 
However, as my main object is to demonstrate the truth of the Mal- 
thusian Law of Population; to show that this law is the real cause of 
the great social evils of old countries, and preventive sexual inter- 
course their only remedy; I am very desirous, before taking leave of 
the reader, to do everything in my power to promote the clear appre- 
hension of these fundamental truths, by endeavouring to present 
them in a somewhat more systematic form. This appears to me ad- 
visable, not only from the incomparable importance of the subject, 
but also because it is still so little understood and so frequently mis- 
conceived. In parliament, and in other public discussions on social 
questions, the principle of population continues to be almost entirely 
ignored, and treated as non-existent; whereas a true art of legislation 
should be, in the main, based on this great principle, in the sams 
manner as navigation on astronomy, or medicine on anatomy and 
physiology. In our newspapers and popular literature, whenever, at 
rare intervals, the Malthusian doctrines are mentioned, the very same 
fallacies and misconceptions are usually brought forward which were 
exposed by Mr. Malthus himself fifty years ago, and have been so 
often repeated si|ce his time, that they may now be called traditional. 

The great want of the ago, as has been so admirably shown by 
Mr. Mill and M. Comte (although the latter, by his hasty and incon- 
siderate rejection of political economy and the principle of popula- 
tion, has signally failed in supplying it), is that there should be a 
Social Science. By this is meant, a body of ascertained laws relating 
to human society, wliich, like those that constitute the sciences of 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, or physiology, should 
be definitely accepted and regarded by all men as beyond dispute, 
there be such a body of truths, universally acknowledged and) 
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respected, society must remain in a state of profound disorder, what- 
ever unanimity may exist upon matters of minor importance. In 
order to obtain them, it is necessary that the subject should be treated 
in the same careful and systematic manner, with the same attention 
to the rules of induction and deduction, as the othfer sciences; and 
uot abandoned, as at present is so generally the case, merely to vague 
and popular discussion. “If,” says Mr. Mill, “on matters so much 
the most important on which the human intellect can occupy itself, a 
more general agreement is ever to exist among thinkers ; if what has 
been pronounced * the proper study of mankind * is not destined to 
remain the ouly subject which Philosophy cannot succeed in rescuing 
from Empiricism : the same processes through which the laws of many 
simpler phenomena have by general acknowledgment been placed be- 
yond dispute, must l)e consciously and deliberately applied to these 
more difficult inquiries.” 

Although the science of society has hitherto received so little 
general attention or recognition, that most people do not even know 
of its existence, nay, deny its very possibility, it must by no means 
be supposed that little has been done, or that the subject is still in its 
infancy. On the contrary, I am convinced that by far the most im- 
portant discoveries have already been made, and that the science is 
already sufficiently advanced to meet the greatest practical wants of 
mankind. It is tiue indeed, that it has not yet been exhibited as a 
whole, and that many of its branches have been very imperfectly, if 
at all, cultivated. But others, and especially political economy, the 
science of wealth, are already in a highly advanced state; and above 
all, the great principles have been ascertained, which give the true 
scientific explanation of society in its principal features, in the same 
manner as the law of gravitation explained the main phenomena of 
the material universe; The law of population, together with the 
more elementary laws of exercise, fecundity, and agricultural industry, 
from which it is derived, may in fact be regarded as the groundwork 
of the true theory of human society —as the main elements of social 
science. These laws lie at the very root, not merely of political 
economy, (of which, as we have already seen, Mr. Mill declares the 
law of agricultural industry to be “ the most important proposition ”), 
but also of sanitary and ethical science, and the other departments 
of social philosophy. They are the principal causes of the deplorable 
state of society in this and other old countries, and of the poverty, 
prostitution, disease, and crime, by which in every age, so many mil- 
lions of the human race have been oppressed. With a knowledge of 
these laws, it is comparatively easy to understand the chief phenomena 
of society, and to see the way to a true social regeneration ; without 
them, this is not merely difficult, but impossible. 

I would w ish therefore to add to what has already been said, a 
somewhat more methodical exposition of the above laws, in the hope 
that it may assist the reader in thoroughly mastering the subject. 
For this purpose, 1 shall first give a short statement and proof of the 
law of population itself, and endeayour to show in what manner it 
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produces its three specific effects, poverty, prostitution, and celibacy; 
and then examine a little more fully the elementary laws of exercise, 
fecundity, and agricultural industry, and more especially the first of 
these, since it atone has not yet been generally and explicitly accepted 
by scientific men. I shall also give quotations from English and 
foreign writers on the law of population and its discoverer; for I am 
anxious that the reader should be aware of the general, nay, it might 
almost be said, universal acceptance of the Malthusian doctrines 
among those men of science who have paid due attention to the sub- 
ject. This is the more needed, because the opponents of these doc- 
trines in our newspapers and elsewhere, are accustomed to represent 
them as bygone and refuted speculations, instead of being as the/ 
are, and as they have been fbr nearly half a century, definitely ac- 
cept^ principles of science; principles which are as well established 
as the rotation of the earth, or the circulation of the blood. It ap- 
pears to me advisable also to add a short outline of the chief princi- 
ples of political economy, including the laws of the production and 
distribution of wealth, and the three laws of value. No science it 
less generally understood, or more urgently needed, not only for the 
comprehension of economical questions in general, but more par- 
ticularly in order to give a clear insight into the action of the popu- 
lation principle. It is only by a knowledge of the laws of political 
economy that we are enabled to understand accurately the influence 
of this great principle on wages, profits, rents, values, and price#. 

Before proceeding to consider these subjects, a few remarks may be 
offered on the laws of nature in general. 

It must be regarded as an ascertained trutli, though as yet by no 
means generally admitted, that the Law of U niversal Causation pre- 
vails everywhere throughout nature. This law, which forms the 
foundation of all the inductive sciences, is, that every phenomenon in 
dhture which begins to exist, arises from some cause or combination of causes , 
which it invariably and unconditionally follows. The whole course of 
nature consists of uniformities of succession and of co-existence; 
every natural object, animate or inanimate, has its own laws or pro- 
perties, according to which it invariably acts; and to discover these 
and trace them to their consequences, forms the sole problem of the 
various sciences. 

This law of universal causation is the most important proposition 
of logic, the sciense of proof, and upon it, as Mr. Mill allows in his 
masterly work on that science, all the rules of induction depend for 
their validity. It is, to use Mr. Mill’s words, “ the foundation of 
every scientific theory of successive phenomena.” No scientific con- 
clusion would be justified, no general proposition could be sustained, 
unless we knew, from the uniform experience of ages, that the laws 
cf nature are invariable, and that the same causes are always followed 
by the same effects. 

Perhaps I should here allude to an ambiguity in the word law which 
causes a great deal of confusion and false reasoning. The word has 
two /neanings quite distinct from one another. In the moral and 
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political sense it means a command, as when it is enjoined that men 
shall abstain from a certain act, such as theft or falsehood, or perform 
a certain duty, such as paying a tax. In this sense a law may be 
obeyed or disobeyed, and rewards and punishments nf&y be awarded 
accordingly. In the scientific sense, however, a law means an 
invariable sequence or co-existence , as, for example, the law that bodies, 
when once set in motion, tend to move in a straight line, and with 
uniform velocity, for ever ; that the three angles of any triangle are 
equal to two right angles ; or that health depends on the proper dis- 
charge of the bodily functions. It is with laws of this kind alone 
that science is concerned, while laws, in the sense of commands or 
rules, belong to the province of art. A science consists of a body of 
invariable sequences or co-cxistences ; an art of a body of precepts or 
rules for practice. Science treats of what is, was, or will be. an£ the 
ultimate principle by which its laws or uniformities are justified is 
the law of universal causation; art treats of what shall be, or ought 
to be, and the ultimate principle which forms the justification of its 
laws or rules, is, as Mr. Jeremy Bentham so clearly and forcibly 
pointed out, the principle of utility, or of the greatest happiness of 
mankind. The scientific laws are not commands, but invariable 
truths, which are never defeated (though they may be counteracted 
by other laws), and therefore they cannot, strictly speaking, be said 
to be obeyed or disobeyed, or to be broken or violated. However, 
phrases of this kind are constan tly used, as when, for example, it is 
•cud that disease or poverty results from a violation of the sanitary or 
economical laws ; the latter being here regarded as commands, and 
not as uniformities of cause and effect, which they really are. Such 
phrases may be used without inconvenience, if it be understood that 
they are merely metaphorical, and if the real meaning of a scientific 
law be clearly perceived. Too often, however, the ambiguity in tlie 
word causes much false reasoning, especially on social questions, anti 
leads people to confound the fundamental distinction between science 
and art, and to speak of social science or its branches, as if they were 
a collection of general maxims and precepts, instead of a body of in- 
variable sequences or co-existences. 

The laws or uniformities of nature, with which science is concerned, 
are either ultimate or derivative : that is, they are either properties of 
the elementary substances which compose the universe, or conse- 
quences arising from them. There are some bodies in nature, to 
which the name of Permanent Causes, or primeval natural agents, 
has been given, as they have existed and produced their proper 
effects, throughout the whole of human experience and for an in- 
definite time previously. Such are the sun, the earth and planets, 
the elementary chemical substances, and some of their combinations, 
as air, water, && Of the origin of these bodies we are utterly ig- 
norant : nor can we perceive any regularity or law in their relative 
amount or position in space. 

u Ail phenomena without exception which begin to exists” says Mr. 
MUU, “ that is, all except the primeval causes, are effects either fauna* 
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diate or remote of those primitive facts, or of some combination of 
them. There is no Thing produced, no event happening in the known 
universe, which is not connected by an uniformity, or invariable 
sequence, with some one or more of the phenomena winch preceded 
it : insomuch that it will happen again so ofteu as those phenomena 
occur again, and as no other phenomenon having the character of a 
counteracting cause shall co-exist. These antecedent phenomena 
again, were connected in a similar manner with some that preceded 
them : and so on, until we reach, as the ultimate step attainable by 
us, either the properties of some one primeval cause, or the con* 
junction of several. The whole of the phenomena of nature weia 
therefore the necessary, or in other words, the unconditional, conse- 
quences of some former collocation of the Permanent Causes” 

The human body, and each of its different orgaus, digestive, loco* 
motite, or reproductive, are governed by laws, just as definite and in- 
variable as those of inanimate substances. To discover the laws of 
the body in a state of health is the province of physiology : while 
pathology investigates the laws of disease. The mind, also, forms no 
exception to the universal rule. Each of its three constituent Btates, 
namely, Thought, E'eeling or Emotion, and Will, has its own fixed 
laws : the trains of ideas and sensations succeed each other according 
to definite principles of association, which are never departed from : 
and to ascertain these, forms the important aim of the science of 
psychology. Political economy, again, treats of the laws of the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth ; while social scierce, or, as it is 
often called, sociology (of which political economy is i branch), in- 
vestigates the laws which determine the co-exisleneo and succession 
of all the social phenomena. It examines the natural causes on 
which not only the wealth, but the political, moral, ami sanitary con- 
dition of a people depend : the influences which determine the charac- 
ter, habits, social position, &c., of the various classes, and of the na- 
tion as a whole. 

It is of the utmost consequence that all should have a clear idea of 
causation, and a duo reverence for the laws of nature. There are 
three things which chiefly unsettle men's minds on these most important 
points. The first is, the belief in supernatural interference : the idea 
that the invariability of nature's sequences is liable to be interrupted 
by supernatural causes, of whose laws we can have no knowledge, 
Tne error and danger of this belief have been so fully pointed out by 
numerous writers, and so ably opposed, at the expense of social penal- 
‘ties and indignities, by many heroic and devoted men f that I need not 
further dwell upon them. 

The second unsettling belief is, that there is one phenomenon In 
nature, namely, the human mil, which is not subject to the law o I 
causation, but has what is called a Belt-determining power. This 
idea, which generally accompanies the preceding, is most paralysing 
to the science of mind, and has greatly retarded its progress. But 
the will, like all other parts of nature, depends on definite causes 
which it invariably follows. All our actions are determined bf 
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motives! and this is practically recognised in our ordinary views of 
human conduct, however we liny lose sight of it in theory. In 
judging of the actions of others, we always inquire what motives 
nave led to them: what there is in the individual’s character and cir- 
cumstances that would naturally account for them: nor do we ever 
imagine that actions arise of themselves without any determining 
erases. 

These two beliefs form the chief artificial obstacles to a recognition 
of the order of the universe. But the real obstacle is one which dc^a 
not arise from our theories, but from the great complexity of the 
natural phenomena themselves. The difficulty in ascertaining the 
faws of nature mainly depends on the mode in which different causes 
counteract each other, and commingle their effects: thus making the 
lino of causation very difficult to unravel. The same effect also is often 
producible by many different causes. It is by these circumstances, 
called respectively by Mr. Mill the composition of causes , the intermix - 
Pare of effects , and the plurality of causes , that the progress of science 
is chiefly retarded : and it is from the mode in which different laws 
time counteract each other, that the popular belief has arisen, that 
“there is no general rule without an exception/ But the truth is, 
that there is never an exception to a law of nature. All apparent 
exceptions are merely cases where the effect is counteracted by some 
other law. Nay, in the ordinary case of the composition of causes, 
each cause, even although counteracted, still produces its full and 
characteristic effect. For instance, if a body be held in the hand, the 
law by which it tends to fall to the ground is counteracted : but it 
still produces its full effect, as we feel by the sensation of weiyht. The 
exception to the ordinary rule of the composition of causes— that 
causes produce their full and characteristic effect even when counter- 
acted — is in the case of chemical combinations, where two bodies by 
uniting produce an effect of a thoroughly different nature; but evqp 
this is rather an apparent than a real exception. 

In consequence of their liability to he counteracted, laws of causa- 
tion are stated as tendencies , when scientific precision is aimed at. 
For instance, the law is, that bodies tend to fall to the ground, not 
that they always do so: for the tendency may be counteracted. Mis- 
takes are constantly made, and a distrust in the principles of science 
often engendered by not attending to the fact that all laws of causation 
are subject to counteraction. This is especially the case in complex 
sciences, such as physiology or political economy, where so many con- 
flicting causes are always at work. But the laws of these sciences are 
not one whit less invariable than those of astronomy. When once 
clearly ascertained by a sufficient induction, they too must be re- 
garded as admitting of no exception, and definitely settled for ever. 

With these preliminary remarks on the laws of nature in general, 
I proceed to consider the law which appears to me beyond all com- 
parison the most important and terrible subject for the contemplation 
of mankind, namely, the law of population. 
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THE LAW £>F POPULATION, OR MALTHUSIAN LAW. 

The Law of Population — that is, the law which regulates the in* 
crease of mankind —may be arrived at from the following four pro* 
positions: the two first of which are undeniable, and must be granted 
by every one as soon as they are clearly understood; while the two 
last necil proof. 

Proposition I. — Wherever in any country the actual increase of 
population is less than the possible increase, it is and can only be by 
some one or more of the six following causes or cheeks, viz., Celibacy, 
Prostitution, Sterility, Preventive Intercourse, Premature Death, and 
Emigration: whose collective amount varies inversely in proportion 
to the rapidity with which the population of the country is increasing, 
while the amount of each individually varies inversely in proportion 
to the others. 

Proposition II. — As a matter of fact, it is known that the popu- 
lation of diflerent countries increases with very different degrees of 
rapidity. Thus the celebrated French statist, M. Moreau de Jonnes, 
has calculated, from the recent rate of their Increase, the time which 
each of the undermentioned countries would take to double its popu- 
lation. 

His calculation is as follows:— 


Turkey 

••• 


555 years 

Switzerland ... ... 

••• 

••• 

227 

France 

•re 

••• 

138 

Spain.. . ••• <M ••• 

•• 

... 

106 

Holland ••• ••• 

••• 

••• 

100 

Germany 

••• 

... 

76 

Russia »•• ••• ••• 

•a# 

... 

43 

England 

M , 

... 

43 

United States (deducting the contingents 
furnished by immigration) 

25 


From this we see that the rate of increase in the United States (a 
new colony) is very much greater than in any country of the old 
world; and that among the latter countries some, especially England 
and Russia, increase much more rapidly than others. Whatever, 
then, he the difference between the rates of increase in these coun- 
tries, it is owing absolutely and entirely to some one or more of the 
six checks given above: whose collective amount varies inversely in 

S roportion to the rapidity with which the population of each country 
i increasing or has increased, while the amount of each individually 
▼aries inversely in proportion to the others. 

Proposition III. — From a consideration of the Law of Agricul- 
tural Industry, and an estimate of the rate at which the means of 
subsistence could be increased in old countries, even under ^tlie most 
favourable circumstances, it may be inferred with certainty, tlia 
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means of subsistence could not possibly be increased so fast aa to 
permit population to increase at its natural rate. Therefore the popu- 
lation of old countries must always continue to be, as it always has 
been, powerfully' checked by some one or more of the six checks given 
above; whose collective amount will vary inversely ‘In proportion to 
the rapidity with which the population of each country may increase, 
while the amount of each individually will vary inversely in propor- 
tion to the others. 

Proposition IV. — Emigration is to be regarded, not as one of the 
permanent checks, to which man’s choice is inexorably confined, but 
merely as a slight, temporary, and accidental palliative of the others. 
This is true even with regard to one old country alone, much more 
with regard to the whole world. The main causes which have retarded 
human increase, and sonic one or more of which have always acted, 
and will always continue to act, with enormous power in old coun- 
tries, and in new colonies also as soon as their cultivation has in- 
creased to a certain extent, are the remaining five checks, namely, 
Celibacy, Prostitution, Sterility, Preventive Intercourse, and Prema- 
ture Death; whose collective amount varies inversely in proportion 
to the rapidity with which the population of each country is in- 
creasing, and to the number of emigrants minus that of immigrants, 
while the amount of each individually varies inversely in proportion 
to the others. 

I may here observe, that by the terms “ possible ” or “ natural ” 
increase in the above propositions, I mean the increase which would 
take place, if all the children were born which the reproductive 
powers admit of, and if every individual lived to the full term of life. 
By the term “ celibacy ” is meant sexual abstinence, whether prac- 
tised by married or unmarried people; and by “sterility” is meant 
all cases of barrenness, not arising from prostitution. The population 
table in the second proposition, is quoted from the work of Mr. 
Rickards (late Professor of Political Economy at Oxford), on Popula- 
tion and Capital , apd I would remark that although it may be found 
to <3 i tier more or lesi'from other tables drawn up at different periods 
(since the population of a country often increases faster at one time 
than at another, owing to the progress of the industrial arts, and 
other causes), still the same main facts will be found in all correct 
tables, namely, that population always increases much more rapidly 
in new colonies than in old countries, and that, among the latter, it 
increases much faster in some than in others. 

According to the last Census returns, the population of Great 
Britain, and still more that of France, is increasing more slowly than 
the rate given by M. de Jonnfes ; indeed the French population has o 4 
late years been almost entirely stationary. 

The first of the four foregoing propositions is undeniable. It if 
merely an enumeration ot all the modes iu which the increase of the 
human race can be checked. These are obviously all reducible to the 
heads given above: or, in other words, to sexual abstinence, voluntary 
or involuntary unfruitful intercourse, premature death, and emigre 
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Hon : to there being fewer births or more deaths in a country than the 
powers of the human constitution would admit of, or a greater 
amount of emigration from it. If we can form an estimate of the 
possible rate of human increase, and are acquainted with the actual 
increase in any* given country, it is evident that we can calculate 
the collective action of these checks upon that country. The 
slower the population of the country is increasing, the greater must be 
the collective action of these checks: that is, their action must be in* 
versely proportional to the rate of increase. It is also evident that the 
share which each check has in the collective action must be greater 
in proportion as that of the others is less : in other words, that the 
individual amount of each must vary inversely in proportion to the 
others. The less the share of celibacy, for instance, the more must be 
that of the others: the greater the share of celibacy, the less that of 
the others, &c. 

Before proceeding to the second proposition, it may be expedient to 
repeat the classification of the population-checks adopted by Mr. 
Malthas, which is exactly the same in reality as that given above, 
and presents merely a nominal difference. He divided the checks 
first into two great classes, the preventive and the positive . 44 These 

checks to population,” ho says, 44 may be classed under two general 
heads, the preventive and the positive checks.” Under the first head 
he included all the modes in which the birth of children is prevented, 
namely, celibacy, prostitution, sterility, and preventive intercourse. 
Under the second head he included all the causes of premature 
death: such as, to use his own words, “ all unwholesome occupations, 
severe labour, and exposure to the seasons, extreme poverty, bad 
nursing of children, great towns, excesses of all kinds, the whole train 
of diseases and epidemics, wars, piques, and famines.” But besides 
this primary division of the checks, he further subdivided them into 
tlpree classes, namely, moral restraint , vice, and misery: in order to 
examine them more in detail, and to bring the subject more home to 
the mind of the reader. 44 On examining,” he says, 44 the obstacles to 
the increase of population, which I have classified under the heads of 
preventive and positive checks, it will appear that they are all 
resolvable into moral restraint, vice, and misery.” By the term 
moral restraint, as he further explains, he meant celibacy ; by vice, 
lie meant prostitution and preventive intercourse; and by misery, he 
meant premature death and the various forms of disease— thus in* 
eluding sterility, which is a form of disease or misery. 

My reasons for nominally departing from this classification are, in 
the first place, that the terms moral restraint, vice, and misery, are 
In my opinion far too vague, and have tended greatly to confuse the 
subject in many minds, and to keep up the fatal obscurity which in- 
volves the sexual questions. Iu the second place, the terms moral 
restraint and vice are very misleading. Moral restraint seems to 
Imply that celibacy is a voluntary stale, which is by no means gene- 
rally true, especially in the case of woman. To include, moreover, 
voder the same bead of vice two checks which differ so totally in 
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their moral and physical character, as prostitution and preventive 
intercourse, is a great error : it is on every account of the utmost 
importance tlut they should he carefully distinguished. 

The second proposition, to which I now return, i 3. also undeniable, 
and scarcely requires additional illustration. It i9 evident that as 
the six foregoing checks are the only ones which can retard increase, 
the different rates of increase known to exist in different countries 
must be owing absolutely and entirely to them. If the French popu- 
lation increases much more slowly than the English, and the English 
than the American, it is because there is a much greater collective 
amount of these checks in France than in England, and in England 
than America. The actual increase of each population, which is a 
known fact, is the exact measure of the collective amount of the 
checks; and thus though we may not be able to tell precisely their 
absolute amount, from want of exact knowledge of the possible late of 
increase, we can tell at a glance their relative amount in one country 
as compared with others. What share each separate chock has had 
in the amount thus ascertained is not so easily determined ; but we 
can calculate it with tolerable accuracy, by considering the average 
of life, the amount of emigration, and the sexual lmhits of each 
people; and we are at any rate certain, that it lias varied inversely 
in proportion to the others. Thus, whatever part of the difference 
between the total amount of the checks in France and England is not 
owing to celibacy, must be owing to the other live checks ; whatever 
is not owing to premature death must be owing to the other five; &c. 

Thus far of the two first propositions. From a consideration of 
them it may be laid down as a certain truth, that in every country of 
the old world there exist at present causes which retard human in- 
crease, and which, though less operative in some* countries than in- 
others, yet act with enormous power in all; and that these causes 
consist of celibacy, prostitution, sterility, preventive intercourse, 
premature death, and emigration, in varying proportions. Nay more; 
all statistical research into the past history of such countries shows 
that their population has always increased comparatively slowly ; or, 
in other words, that some of these checks have always been powerfully 
active. Since, then, it is known that they have always acted, and do 
always act, the only question that remains is, must they always act t 
Can mankind escape from them, or do they arise from a necessity in 
nituYS? This leads us to the third and main proposition. Before 
entering on the proof of this proposition, it may be observed, that the 
veiy fact of the universal and constant action of these checks in every 
old country would of itself lead us to infer that they must always 
continue to act; that their cause must be some fixed and changeless 
law of nature, and no mere error of human character or institutions. 
Accordingly, on examining the matter, we can clearly ascertain that 
this is the case. 

The third proposition affirms that the means of subsistence cannot 
possibly be increased so fast in old countries, as to allow their popula- 
tion to expand at its natural or possible rato; and that from this 
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reason some one or more of the checks must for ever continue to act 
In such countries. 

To prove this, it is necessary to form an estimate, firstly, of the 
possible increai\p of population ; and, secondly, of the rate at which, 
under the most favourable circumstances, the supply of food could be 
increased in old cour tries ; and to compare the two estimates. The 
first question, then, is, What is the possible increase of population ? 
at what rate can the human race multiply when placed in the most 
favourable circumstances? There are two ways of estimating this : 
either by considering the most rapid increase which is actually 
known to take place in any country; or by calculating in the 
abstract the reproductive powers of the female sex, and observing by 
what means their action is chocked in old countries. 

First let us consider what is the highest rate known in any 
country. On this point all observers are agreed. “ It has been es- 
tablished beyond all question,” says Mr. M‘Culloch, the eminent 
statistical authority, *' that the population of some of the states of 
North America, alter making due allowance for immigration, has 
continued to double lor a century past in so short a period as twenty 
or at most five-and-tventy years.” Even this falls very far short of 
the possible rate of increase, as iB seen by the short average of life in 
America, and by the large amount of the reproductive power which, 
even in that country, is lost from celibacy and prostitution. How- 
ever, for the demonstration of the Malthusian law, it is quite suffi- 
cient to take 25 years as the estimate of the possible rate of increase. 
It may be regarded, then, as an ascertained fact, that population, 
when the means of subsistence are sufficiently abundant, can easily 
double itself every 25 years. The capacity of increase in the human 
race, as in all other organised beings, is in fact boundless and 
immeasurable. 

. We arrive at a similar result by considering in the abstract the 
female reproductive powers. It is a moderate estimate to assume 
that each woman could produce ten or twelve children, were these 
powers not checked by various causes. Many individual women in 
our society do produco as many or more, and the causes wliici 
prevent others from doing so, are simple and obvious; they are, ii 
fact, and can only be, the very same five checks already enumerated 

Having, therefore, ascertained that population under favourabi 
circumstances can easily double itself every 25 years, the next ques- 
tion is, can the means of subsistence in old countries also do so ? Can 
the supply of food be doubled every 25 years ? We know both 
from reason and experience that thip cannot possibly be done. In old 
and civilized countries all the most fertile land has long since been 
brought under cultivation, and land even of a very inferior quality 
has been resorted to; so that it is out of the question to suppose that 
the home produce could be doubled every 25 years. Importation of food, 
as Mr. Mill has shown, is also a limited resource, for the corn-exporting 
countries are either poor in capital, and therefore without the means 
of rapidly increasing their cultivation} or, like America, their own 
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population is advancing so rapidly as to need the most of the food Ibf 
their own support. All experience confirms these theoretical conclu- 
sions. Even in England, where, during the last half-century, the in- 
crease of the means of subsistence, by improvements in domestic 
agriculture and the importation of food, have been quite unparalleled 
in the history of an old country, it has not enabled population to 
advance with a rapidity at all approaching to that of America. 

Thus we see that the true cause that checks the increase of food 
and population in old countries i9 the limited extent and productive- 
ness of their land. The general law', which determines the produc- 
tiveness of land, is called by political economists the “ Law of 
Agricultural Industry ” or the “Law of Diminishing Productiveness.*' 
It is, that the returns to agricultural industry tend to diminish ; that 
after an early stage in the progress of cultivation, the produce of the 
•oil does not increase in an equal proportion with the labour'' be- 
stowed on it. The proof of this law i9 the fact, that inferior lands are 
cultivated ; for the very meaning of inferior land, i9 that which with 
equal labour returns less produce. The elaborate cultivation seen in 
this and other old countries is another proof of this law ; for such 
high farming costs much more in proportion than the low farming 
seen in America and other new colonies, where land is plentiful and 
labour dear. 

“This general law of agricultural industry,” says Mr. Mill, “is the 
most important proposition in political economy. Were it different, 
almost all the phenomena of the production and distribution of wealth 
would be other than they are.” Were this law not counteracted by 
several tendencies of an opposite character, it would, by diminishing the 
proportional returns to agriculture, not only maintain but necessarily 
increase the population checks in each successive generation, until it 
had worn society down to what is called by political economists the 
stationary state; namely, where population and capital either do not* 
increase at all, or very slowly. The circumstances which tend to 
counteract the law, are improvements in agriculture and the other 
arts of production ; so that the question whether the condition of a 
people at any given time be improving or deteriorating, depends on 
the state of the balance between these two opposite tendencies ; on 
the question whether improvement be increasing faster than popula- 
tion, or population than improvement. 

The law of agricultural industry, therefore, or in other words, the 
^impossibility of increasing the means of subsistence with sufficient 
rapidity, is the fundamental cause why population has always 
iiitherto been checked in old countries, and must always continue to 
be so. The law of population is a secondary or derivative law, arising 
from the laws of exercise, fecundity, and agricultural industry, in the 
same manner as the law of the earth’s rotation arises from .the 
opposing forces of gravitation, and of rectilinear motion. It is this 
natural antagonism between the laws of the human constitution, and 
those of the soil, which forms the true, though unseen barrier, on 
which the hopes o* mankind have in every age been wrecked. The 
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great social eviis of old countries, when reduced to their simplest ex- 
pression, are found to arise from the vast superiority of the powers of 
increase in man over the powers of increase in the land ; from the 
antagonism between the laws of exercise and fecundity, which preside 
over (lie reproductive organs and passions, and the law of agricultural 
industry. 

As a further illustration of the truth of the third proposition, and 
of the utter fallacy of all attempts to subvert it, let us apply the 
American rote of increase to the population of this country. Is it 
conceivably possible, that the population of England or any other old 
country should double itself every 25 years? In Great Britain there 
are now about 21 millions: is it conceivable that the means of subsis- 
tence could be so rapidly increased, as to allow these 21«millions to 
swell to 42 millions in the first 25 y^p.rs ; to 84 millions iu the next; 
to 168 millions in the next, &c\? The supposition is evidently 
absurd? Even the rate of increase of the last 53 years (in which time 
the British population lias doubled) cannot possibly be long continued. 
If it were, it would increase our population in three centuries to 
about 1300 millions; or in other words, to more than the total popu- 
lation of the globe, which is estimated at about 1000 millions. The 
rate of increase has already begun to slacken, as is shown by the last 
three Census Reports, which give a constantly diminishing proportional 
increase for each successive decenniad. 

It may therefore be regarded as a settled truth, that the population 
ot old countries must always remain under the powerful action of 
some one or more of the retarding causes; and that the only difference 
in this respect which can exist between such countries, is in the 
relative collective amount ot the checks, and the proportional action 
of each individually. It is a mere question of relative amount ; no 
old country, by any exertion, can escape from an immense absolute 
amount. 

I*it us now proceed to the fourth proposition. It is intended to 
expose the fallacy, which more than almost any other confuses the 
subject in many minds ; namely, that Emigration is a mode of escape 
from the population-evils of old countries, and that it can supply the 
place of the other checks. But when we consider the power of human 
increase, as shown by the fact that population can easily double itself 
every 25 years, we can clearly perceive that no possible amount of 
emigration could suffice to neutralize it. All attainable means of 
emigration could not enable a single old country, much less all such 
countries together, to put forth its full powers of increase even for 
one generation. Emigration, moreover, is a mere accident in human 
history; and in the great majority of the countries of the old world 
its action as a population-check is quite insignificant. Even in this 
eountiy, in which it has been carried of late years to an extent quite 
unparalleled, it lias made but little perceptible difference in the 
grinding pressure of the other checks. 

The lull and complete statement of the law of population is oo& 
tained in the concluding sentence of the fourth proposition, in which 
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the main checks to population are reduced to five. But. with a view 
t the popular discussion of the subject, which sooner or later must 
come, it is desirable to reduce the law to a shorter and more com* 
prehensible form. In order to do this, one of the checks, namely, 
Sterility , may be struck off the list, for the following, reasons. In the 
first place, its action, compared with that of the others, is insignificant. 
Secondly, it is not one of the true population-checks; namely, those 
which are caused directly by the law of population, and whose dis- 
tinguishing characteristics will be given presently. 

The term “Poverty,” also, may be substituted for “Premature 
Death:” firstly, because poverty is far the most important cause of 
premature death in most civilized countries; and secondly, because it 
is more directly and obviously the effect of the law of population. 
Poverty, or*a low rate of general wages, depends on there being too 
many labourers in a country, in proportion to its capital — a state of 
tilings produced and constantly kept up by the over-exerciser of the 
reproductive powers. Poverty is also openly recognised as the chief 
social evil, while premature death has been little considered; so that 
it is better, for practical purposes, to take a part for the whole, and 
to use the term poverty, instead of premature death. For similar 
reasons, the terms “celibacy ” and “prostitution” seem to me pre- 
ferable to “sexual abstinence” and “sterility for although the 
latter are more comprehensive (celibacy being only one kind of sexual 
abstinence, and prostitution one kind of sterility), the others will be 
more readily understood and acknowledged as great social evils. 

Hie list of the checks is thus reduced to four, namely, Celibacy, 
Prostitution, Preventive Intercourse, and Poverty, which sliould be 
called the trut population- checks. The distinguishing characteristics of 
the true population-checks are, — 

1st, That they depend directly on tho law of population; that is, 
on the impossibility of obtaining a sufficiency of both food and natural 
lore for all the inhabitants of an old country. And, 

2nd, That their proportional amount is under human control; or, 
in other words, that any one of them can be increased or diminished, 
though only by a counter- balancing diminution or increase of the 
others. 

The law of population may therefore be shortly expressed in the 
following terms: “The natural increase of population has always been 
and must al way a continue to be, most powerfully checked in all old 
countries by Celibacy, Prostitution, Preventive Intercourse, or 
Poverty ; whose collective amount varies inversely in proportion to 
the rapidity with which the population of each country is increasing, 
and to the number of emigrants as compared with that of immigrants, 
while the amount of each individually varies inversely in proportion 
to the others.” To make this law scientifically correct, it is only 
necessary to use the terms premature death instead of poverty, mid 
sexual abstinence and sterility instead of celibacy and prostitution. 
Tliis is the chief law of social science ; on which all effectual efforts to 
raise our society must be based. Previous to its discovery, the theory 
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of society was an unintelligible chaos, which Mr. Mai thus reduced to 
system and order. All views of human life which dd not proceed 
firom a full recognition of this terrible iaw of nature — however in- 
teresting they may be from the genius and benevolence of theif 
authors — are radically fallacious, and are powerless to produce any 
real amelioration of the social evils. It is not a question of mental # 
power merely, but of accurate knowledge ; of that which in the social * 
as well as the other sciences, constitutes the advantage possessed by 
the merest student of to day over the greatest minds of the past. 

In order more fully to comprehend this law, let us examine it more 
narrowly. It affirms that some of these four population-checks exist 
at present to an enormous extent in all old countries; and that their 
existence does not depend on defects pf national character, as is gene- 
rally believed, but on a necessity in nature. Tlieir collective amount 
in eqph country depends on the rapidity with which the population is 
increasing; which again depends partly on the industrial energies of 
the people, but mainly on their powers of obtaining the means of 
subsistence at home or abroad. These powers in all old countries are 
necessarily limited; and therefore, however the inhabitants may toil 
and save, they cannot possibly escape from an immense collective 
amount of the population checks. After this collective amount haa 
been diminished to the utmost, none of the individual checks can be 
further diminished, except by a proportional increase of some of the 
others. Poverty, for instance, cannot decrease except by the increase 
of celibacy, or prostitution, or preventive intercourse; celibacy can- 
not decrease except on similar conditions, &c. Any one of them (ex- 
cepting prostitution) may take the place of the other three; but 
solely on condition that it be increased in exact proportion as they 
are diminished. There is no other possible manner of getting rid of 
poverty, prostitution, and preventive intercourse, than by the increase 
pf celibacy to an extent sufficient to supply their place; aud poverty, 
prostitution, and celibacy, cannot possibly be got rid of, except by an 
exactly proportional increase of preventive intercourse. 

The true social problem is thus seen to be, in which of these modes 
is the inevitable check to population to be effected? As it is uni- 
versally admitted that poverty and prostitution are evils of so appalling 
a character that they must be removed at any cost, the choice is ne- 
cessarily limited to celibacy and preventive intercourse ; one or other 
of which two checks every thinker must choose, who would meet and 
not evade the real discussion of social questions. To seek to remove 
poverty or prostitution by any other means, is to bid defiance to 
nature^ and to ignore her laws. From the inexorable necessity of liis 
life, man's choice lies only between these checks, not independently of 
them ; and thus we see that it is absolutely impossible for human 
society in old countries to live a truly natural life. Individuals may 
do so, but society cannot. These truths are as certain and indisputable 
as any with which we are acquainted. 

But this is not all; the choice of mankind docs not, really and 
practically, lie between celibacy or sexual abstinence, and preventive 
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Intercourse. The real choice is between preventive intercourse on tne 
one side, ami celibacy, prostitution, ami poverty (that is, the present 
state of things), on the other; for population, I am convinced, never 
Was and never wilt be in any country adequately checked by celibacy 
»alone. Prolonged sexual abstinence is so intolerable an evil that it 
has never been borne alone, but has always been found associated with 
the alternative evils of prostitution and poverty. The difficulties of 
adequately practising sexual abstinence lend to poverty, and from 
poverty on the one hand and celibacy on the other arises prostitution; 
and it is vain to suppose that the same combination of evils would 
not continue to be found. Indeed, in order to remove poverty, and to 
admit all individuals to a just share in the sexual enjoyments, the 
state of sexual abstinence would need to be maintained by the whole 
of society till the age of from thirty to thirty-five or upwards ; a state 
of things which it is not only quite visionary to expect, but which 
would probably be even more wretched than the present. Therefore, 
to choose celibacy as the desirable population-check, is in reality to 
choose along with it prostitution and poverty, or in other words, to 
accept as irremediable the present state of human misery and degra- 
dation. To choose neither celibacy nor preventive intercourse, and to 
suppose that no such choice is requisite, betrays, as already observed, 
in ignorance of the most fundamental difficulties of human life. , 
From the above considerations, it becomes apparent that the sexual 
questions are the true primary questions which demand the attention 
of mankind: and until they be earnestly investigated, instead of being 
suppressed, as at present, from a morbid delicacy, all treatment of 
social evils must be superficial and delusive. The three great social 
evils, Poverty, Prostitution, and Celibacy, are the immediate effects of 
the law of population, and are all of an essentially sexual nature. 
They should be called the primary social evils, for, like the deepest 
strata, they underlie all the others, ami either directly or indirectly 
originate them. Crime, drunkenness, ignorance, disease, &c., although 
doubtless often arising from other sources, are in the main caused and 
kept up by poverty, prostitution, and celibacy — by the low rate of 
wages, the miserable condition of the labouring classes, and the funda- 
mental sexual difficulties of mankind ; and therefore they may pro- 
perly be termed the secondary social evils . It is indeed often loosely 
said that crime, ignorance, or drunkenness, is the cause of poverty; 
but (unless by the term ignorance be meant an ignorance of tlie law 
if population, and of the means of limiting offspring) this is a very 
great error, and is completely to invert the real order of cause and 
effect. These secondary evils undoubtedly often produce individual 
cases of poverty ; but they have no effect in causing social poverty, 
or, in other words, in lowering the general rate of wages, in a civilized 
and industrious country such as England; and this is the real ques- 
tion at issue. In such a country, it cannot be too often repeated* the 
only cause of social poverty is over-procreation. Since, therefore, 
the secondary evils are in the main caused by the primary ones, the 
former also must be regarded as having real]* though more remotely, 
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i Krual origin. According to this view of the order of causation, 
moreover, it is plain that the only effectual mode of removing the 
secondary evils is first to remove the poverty, prostitution, and celi- 
bacy, from whichtf hey mainly arise ; and until this be earnestly at- 
tempted, the various efforts which are made for the prevention of 
crime, disease, ignorance, and other secondary evils, ‘must be super- 
ficial, and can lie attended with hut a very limited success. Such is, 
in brief outline, t lie Malthusian or sexual theory of the causation 01 
the social evils. N 

There is no part of the population-truths so difficult to convey to 
most minds as the inexorable necessity of the population-checks. Man 
is yet so little accustomed to consider himself as subject, like all other 
parts of nature, to fixed and invariable laws, and still less to a law so 
awful to contemplate as that of population— a law which renders it 
impossible for him in old countries to live a natural life — that it is 
very difficult fully to realize this truth. There arc two things which 
chiefly tend to hide it from the inattentive eye. The one is, that single 
individuals may, and often do, escape from the population-checks— 
that they marry early, exercise fully their reproductive powers, pro- 
duce and rear a large family, and yet live to an old age. But although 
Individuals may thus escape, it is only at the expense of the rest o( 
society. If they do not submit to their just share of the inevitable 
population-checics, they must aggravate tjie share that falls to others 
Every one who in an old country tins a large family, increases the 
amount of celibacy, prostitution, preventive intercourse, or poverty, 
in some other part of society. Thus, we see, that though individuals 
aiay escape, society cannot. If we regard society, and not individuals, 
we shall find everywhere throughout the old world, the population- 
checks existing in an amount inversely proportional to the rapidity 
with which their population is increasing. 

The other circumstance which chiefly tends to hide the necessity of 
the checks, is the apparently indefinite degree to which they may be 
diminished by human energy. Thus, population in England has 
doubled in the last 53 years, while in Turkey at the recent rate ol 
increase, it would need 555 years to do so. This is owing to the greater 
amount of industrial skill and energy in the former country; and it 
always seems to the uninstructed observer as if the energies which have 
done so much to diminish the relative amount of the checks, could remove 
them absolutely : but we have already seen the utter fallacy of this 
supposition. All that the utmost efforts of the best directed industry 
can effect m any old country is merely to stretch the iron girdle which 
confines human increase; to escape from it is impossible. 

Nay more, as has been shown conclusively by Mr. John Stuart Milk 
the most advanced social philosopher of tliis or any other age— the 
tendency of all industrial progress is not merely to maintain the 
population-chock, but to increase it to the maximum in every nation 
of the world : in other words, all nations tend ultimately to the stationary 
state, in which capital and population either do not increase at all, or 

most very slowly. The reason of tliis, as. has already been men- 
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ttatUvj, is the gradually diminishing productiveness of Inborn and 
consequent fall of profits, owing to the law of agricultural industry. 
Noi is the stationary state— the ultimate goal of all industrial progress 
—by any means so far distant from any old country, ps not to be fully 
ri> ?iew. Most of the Asiatic nations have been for ages almost 
stationary: and we have seen how very slow is the increase of popu- 
lation at least, in many European countries, such as Switzerland, 
Holland, and France: in which the slow progress assuredly docs not 
ariff from want of national energy, but from want of fertile land. 
The chief circumstance which in England postpones the stationary 
statv, and prevents a rapid slackening in the increase both of popula* 
ti*i?i and capital, is that there are still some exceptional countries in 
the world, such as America and Australia, where labour is highly 
productive, and from which England can procure the means of sub- 
sistence at a cheap rate by international commerce — which terds to 
raise the productiveness of labour in the different parts of the globe. 
If all her labour and capital w ere confined to the comparatively un- 
productive field afforded by her own and the sister countries of the old 
world, no amount of energy could prevent a rapid slackening in the 
incurase of both population and capital, and a consequent augmenta- 
tion of some one or other of the population checks, in England. 

Let us next proceed to verify the law of imputation, by comparing it, 
in a somewhat more detailed manner, with actual facts, and by 
observing whether its truth is attested by the state of society in this 
and other countries. Let us take any country of the old world — for 
instance, England — and examine whether the amount of the popula- 
tion* checks in it really corresponds to that which is indicated by the 
rrde of increase of its population: whether their absolute amount is 
vei) great, as the law affirms to be the case in all old countries: and 
also whether their relative amount, on comparison with other coun- 
ties, varies in proportion to the difference in the rate of increase. c 
1’hc r 'pulation of England has doubled in the last 53 years, that 
of the United States in 25 years. Is it then attested by known 
facts, that this great difference in the rate of increase is due to a 
greater amount of the population-checks in the former country ? To 
ascertain this, it is necessary to examine the proportional amount of 
each check successively, as far as our knowledge may enable us. 

In the first place, sterility need not be taken into consideration in 
comparing two countries together; for it may be reasonably assumed 
that the number of women who are barren from other causes than 
prostitution does not vary materially in different countries. Sterility 
is of importance rather with regard to the absolute than the relative 
amount of the checks; and even then its action is quite insignificant 
compared with that of others. Like almost all chronic diseases, it is 
ptotably less prevalent amongst uncivilized nations; but among those 
who stand nearly on the same grade of civilization, it may be taken, 
At practical purposes, as a constant quantity, 
life therefore in the remaining checks that the cause of the difife** 
nee between the English and Amdncan r*tes of increase must kf 
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sought. Let us therefore examine tliein methodically in succession. 

1st. Premature Death is not the cause of the difference; for the 
average of life is not shorter in England than America, but on the 
contrary, rather longer. “ The mean duration of life in the English 
race,” says Mr. M‘Culloch in his Geographical Dictionary, “has been 
Inconsiderably affected by the climate of America. We have calcu- 
lated the mortality of the cities of New York and Philadelphia, and it 
will be found to differ little from English cities of the same extent.” 
Premature Death, therefore, though existing in a very great absolute 
degree in England (the average of life being only 40 years), does not 
account for the relatively slow rate of increase. 

2nd. Celibacy , however, prevails in a very much greater degree in 
England than in America. This is clearly shown to be the case by 
the Census cf 1851, which reveals the amount of celibacy in Engl&ud 
by tlif following statement: 

“ The mean age at which marriages arc first contracted in England 
and Wales is nearly 26 years for males, and 24j years for females. 
There are in the kingdom 1,407,225 women between the age of 20 and 
40, and 359,969 of the age of 40 and upwards, who have never 
married: while the number of men between the age of 20 and 40 who 
have never married, is 1,413,912, and of those aged 40 and upwards, 
275,204. Of every 100 women in Great Britain of the age of 20 to n), 
42 are spinsters. If the whole of the population were married, tho 
binhs in Great Britain would, instead of 700,000, be about 1,600,000 
annually, if they bore the same proportio nto the wives at different 
ages as they do now.” In the appendix to the fourth annual Report 
of the Registrar General in 1842, Dr. William Farr says, “The fact 
that one -fifth of the people of this country who attain the age of 
marriage never marry; and that the women, though capable of 
bearing children at 16, and certainly nubile at 17, do not marry until 
they attain a mean age of 24.3, the men until they are 25}, proves 
that prudence, or moral restraint, in Mr. Malthus’s sense of the term, 
is in practical operation in England to an extent which had not been 
conceived, and will perhaps scarcely be credited, when stated iu 
numbers.” 

In America, on the contrary, marriages are much more numerous, 
and also on the average much earlier. “ Under the favourable circum- 
stances presented by the States,” says Mr. McCulloch, “every man 
might enter into matrimonial engagements without being deterred, as 
in old-settled, and densely peopled countries, by the fear of not being 
able to provide for the children that might be expected to spring from 
them. In America, indeed, and in all similarly situated countries, a 
large family is a source of wealth: marriages in consequence are at 
once comparatively general and early.” The number of children and 
young people in the United States, as might be expected from these 
facts, is remarkably great; for only one person in every six is 40 
years of age and upwards. 

3rd & 4th. With regard to prostitution and preventive intercourse. It is 
obviously difficult to form an accurate estimate of their amount it 
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any country; but it is probable that both prevail to a considerably 
greater ex tent in England tlmn in America, where a family is so much 
move easily provided for, and the number of unmarried people so 
much smaller. That prostitution does exist to a verv great, extent in 
all our large towns is well known. In London, Sir ltiehnrd May no, 
the Commissioner of Police, estimates the number of regular prosti- 
tutes, who live solely by the exercise of their trade, at from 8,000 to 
10,000, exclusive of the city; while Mr. Talbot states, as the result of 
the most careful inquiries, that the number in Edinburgh is about 
800; in Glasgow, 1,800; in Liverpool, 2,900; in Leeds, 700; in 
Bristol, 1,300; in Manchester, 700 ; and in Norwich, between 500 
and 700. “If to these we add the number furnished hy other towns,” 
says Mr. Arthur Helps, in his essay on Prostitution, in the 
minsttr Review for July, 1850, “and the numbers who everywhere 
escape the knowledge of the police, the impression among live best 
informed is, that the number who live by prostitution, whose sole pro- 
fession it may be said to be, cannot be under 50,000 in Great Britain.” 

5th. Emigration has also been an important cause of the difference 
in the rate of increase. For several years after the famine of 1847, 
the emigrants from the United Kingdom averaged above 300,000 
annually; the greater part, however, being Irish. In the previous 
years the amount of emigration, though considerably less than this, 
was still very great. Thus there were 57,212 emigrants in 1843, and 
93,501 in 1845. 

It is evident, therefore, that in the case of England, the Law of 
Population is fully verified; that the absolute amount of the popula- 
tion-checks, which are know'n to exist in the country, are sufficient to 
explain the slow rate of increase: and also, that the relative amount 
of some of them, especially celibacy and emigration, is so much 
greater in England titan in America, as to account for the different 
rates of increase in these two countries. 

The immediate reason why there is so much more celibacy and 
emigration in England titan in the States, is because there is so much 
more poverty in the former country. The difficulty of gaining a liveli- 
hood is so great, that immense numbers are induced to refrain frora 
marriage or to emigrate in search of better fortunes. These efforts 
and sacrifices, however, although probably unparalleled in the history 
of any country, have been inadequate to prevent the existence of the 
most grinding poverty ; as is shown by a consideration of the low 
rate of wages in many employments, and also of the number in 
receipt of parish assistance. The agricultural laborers in some of the 
southern counties of England receive when in full work only seven or 
eight shillings a week, with which they have to support their wives and 
families. The wages of the female workers in many occupations are 
still lower; the shirt-makers, shoe-binders, &e., being often unable to 
earn more than two or three shillings a week, even by working four* 
teen or fifteen hours daily. So indescribably appalling, indeed, is the 
degree of poverty and hard work in this country, that 1 quite agree 
in the opinion expressed by Mr. Ernest Jones in one of his noble ad« 
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dresses to the working classes in St. Martin’s Hall; — “Though there 
are exceptions among the high-paid trades,” he says, “ yet speaking of 
the bulk of labor, manufacturing and agricultural, 1 fearlessly assert 
that the condition of the Hindoo Pariah, the Russian serf, and the 
Negro slave, is^ot so bad as that of the English working man.” Mr. 
Mill observes that the wages of the English laborers “ are, in propor- 
tion to their efficiency, quite as low as in Ireland.” 

The amount of pauperism is shown by the following statement from 
the Census of 1851. “According to the returns of the Poor Law 
Board, the number of paupers in receipt of relief, both in-door and 
out-door, in England and Wales, was 8G2.827 on 1st January, 1851 ; 
and 813,089 on 1st July, 1851. At the time of the Census, 126,488 
paupers were inmates of workhouses in England and Wales.” 

The secondary social evils, such as crime, drunkenness, ignorance, 
and -disease, are scarcely less fearful to contemplate; the number of 
habitual criminals being estimated at about 1 50,000. “ Out of a total 
of sixteen millions souls in England and Wales,” says Mr. Mayhem 
in his London Labor and London Poor, “one-cighth, or 12 per cent, 
of the whole, continue their existence by pauperism, mendicancy, or 
crime.” 

In America, on the contrary, wages are comparatively so high, and 
employment so easily obtained, that there is little if any poverty for 
those who are able and willing to work; at least this lias been the 
case until recently, but poverty seems to be gaining ground in the 
large towns in the eastern states, in consequence of their becoming 
gradually over-populated. We have seen, however, that notwith- 
standing this comparative absence of social poverty, the average of 
life is not higher than in England; and this fact shows not only the 
delusive character of the average of life, when taken alone, as a test 
of the social circumstances of a people, hut shows also the propriety 
of substituting the term poverty, instead of premature death, in the 
t>opular discussion of the law of population. Poverty is a far better 
test of the action of the population law on civilized countries than the 
average of life; for this is lowered by many other causes than poverty 
and hard work, and therefore cannot be said to depend so directly on 
the law of population. Poverty, however, as will be shown more 
fully presently, is directly, and indeed almost entirely, caused by thir 
law. “Poverty,” says Mr. Malthus, “is the specific effect of the 
principle of population.” Moreover, poverty is \n all old and civilized 
countries by far the most important cause of premature death, and 
the chief obstacle to all sanitary improvements. 

Let us next examine whether the Law of Population be verified by 
what we know of the state of society in France. In this country the 
rate of increase is very much slower than even in England. We have 
seen that the time needed for duplication has been calculated by 
M. Moreau de Jonncs at 138 years. Nay, it is stated by M. Legoyt, 
from an analysis of the official returns, that in the years between 
1841 and 1846, the increase was not much more than one in 200; 
and at the two quinquennial Censuses which have taken place since 
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r h»t time, the increase has been so small that the population may be 
said to be stationary. M. Leonce de Lavergne, in his essay on Agri- 
culture and Population, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, for April 1st, 
1857, says, “The progress of the population has almost come to a 
stand. From 1841 to 1846, the population had increased in five years 
by 1,170,000 souls; from 1847 to 1851 there was only an increase of 
283,000 ; ” and from 1851 to 1856, an increase “of 256,000 soule.* 
In 1790 the French population amo unted to 2ft £ millions ; in 1856, or 
66 years later, it amounted to 3b millions. But the English popula- 
tion has doubled itself in the 53 years previous to 1851 ; and there 
must therefore be an immense difference in the relative amount of the 
population-checks in the two countries. To ascertain clearly what 
share each check has had in the difference, it is necessary, as before, 
to examine them in succession ; sterility, for the reasons already 
given, being omitted. * 

1st. Premature Death is not the cause of the difference, especially 
of late years ; for the average of life does not differ much in the two 
countries. In England, it is stated by the last census as about 40 
years; in France, according to the census of 184G, it was 39 years. 
The average of life in both countries has risen greatly since the be- 
ginning of the century. The very slow rate of increase exhibited by 
M. Lcgoyt, is, he says, wholly the effect of a diminution of deaths, 
the number of births not increasing at all; while the proportion of 
births to the population is constantly diminishing. 2nd. Nor is Emi- 
gration the cause of the difference ; for instead of being greater, it is 
very much less in France. In fact, the influence of emigration as a 
check to population in France may he said to he null. “The emigra- 
tion to Algeria, California, and America,” says M. de Lavergne, “ does 
not carry off on an average more than 10,000 persons annually, and 
it is almost compensated for by the foreigners — Belgians, Germans, 
Swiss, &c. — who come to establish themselves in France, and es 1 
pecialJy at Paris. . . The influence of emigration is almost no- 
thing/ 3rd. Nor is Celibacy the cause ; for not only are marriages 
more numerous, I believe, in France than in England, but it is a well- 
known fact that sexual abstinence is far less practised by unmarried 
people in the former country. -1th. Nor is it Prostitution; for the 
number of women in whom the reproductive powers are lost from 
this cause is, I believe, less in France than in England. M. Duehatelet 
states that in 1831 there were 3,500 prostitutes in Paris, which is a 
smaller proportional number than in London. 

How then is the difference to be explained ? What has become of 
the prodigious amount of reproductive power which has to be ac- 
counted for, when we consider not only the very slow rafe of increase, 
but the comparatively small degree of the other populatiou-checks, 
celibacy, prostitution, and emigration? Unless it be assumed, in the 
words of Mr. Malthus, that “ a perpetual miracle renders tbe women 
barren,” there is no other possible mode of accounting for the difference 
than by ascribing it to the only remaining check, namely, preventive 
intercourse. Accordingly, this is found, on inquiry, to be the true 
solution of the difficulty. 
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0th. Preventive, intercourse is known to have become* of late yeavs 
▼ery prevalent, indeed, I believe, almost universal in Wench society. 
In proof of this, I may quote he statement of I)r. Felix Roubaud, 
who in his admirable work on m puissance et la Sterilite (the latest 
and most complete treatise on these diseases) speaks of “ the habits 
of incomplete sexual intercourse, which the necessities of our social 
state have imposed on almost all the classes of society.” Dr. A. Mayer, 
in his work on the Rapports Conjugaux (Conjugal Relations) alludes 
to preventive intercourse as being “so deeply rooted in our manners, 
that it nmy be affirmed that very few families arc exempt from it.” 
44 1 include in this affirmation,” lie says, “all the classes of society, 
except those who are sunk in the lowest depths of misery and hope* 
lessness.” Mr. Robert Dale Owen says in his admirable work ou 
Moral Physiology, “As every intelligent traveller in France must 
have Amarked, there is scarcely to be found among the middle and 
upper classes (and seldom even among the working classes) a largo 
family — seldom more than three or four children. A French lidy of 
the utmost delicacy and respectability will, in common conversation* 
•ay as simply (ay, and as innocently whatever the self-righteous prude 
may aver to the contrary) as she would proffer any common remark 
about the weather: ‘I have three children; my husband and I think 
that it is as many as we cmi do justice to, and I do not intend to have 
any more.’ I have stated otorious facts — facts which no traveller 
who has visited Paris, and been admitted to the domestic life of its 
inhabitants, will attempt to deny. However heterodox therefore my 
fiew of the subject may be n this country, I am supported in it by 
the opinion and practice of le of the most refined and socially cul- 
tivated nations in the worl V* M. de Lavergne says in the essay 
already referred to, 44 Franc is the country where the counsels of 
Maltli us have been the most ttackcd; it is also that in which they 
h^re been the most instinctively followed;” (that is, as far as the 
limitation of offspring, though not the mode of eifecting that limita- 
tion, is concerned). A medical friend told me that when conversing 
lately on the sexual questions with one of the most eminent surgeons 
in Paris, the latter said to him, “ We are all Malthusians here.” He 
informed him that the practice of preventive intercourse is very 
general among the French ; the means usually employed being that 
of withdrawal previous to ejaculation. 44 Among the modes of pre- 
venting conception, which may have prevailed in various countries,” 
says Mr R. D. Owen in his Moral Physiology,, 44 that which ha9 been 
adopted, and is now practised by the cultivated classes on the con- 
tinent of Europe, by the French, Dy the Italians, and, I believe, by 
tbe Germans and Spaniards, consists of complete withdrawal on the 
part of the man, immediately previous to emission. . . In France, 
where men consider this (as it ought ever to be considered when the 
interests of the other sex require it) a point of honor> all young men 
learn to make the necessary effort; and custom renders it easy, and a 
matter of course.” 

Tbit restraint on population bas had a marked effect in lessening 
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poverty. “The slow growth of the numbers of the people,* says 
Mr. Mill, “ while capital increases much more rapidly, has caused a 
noticeable improvement in the condition of the laboring class.” Sir 
Francis Head bears a similar testimony with regard, Jo the working- 
classes in Paris. He visited the poorest quarters in that city along 
with Lord Shaftesbury, and declares that they were unable to discover 
anything at all approaching to the squalor and wretchedness of the 
corresponding parts of our large towns. The French workmen, he 
also remarked, did not labor so hard or so unremittingly as the Eng- 
lish. M. Ambrose Clement, in his Kecherches sur les Causes do 
1' Indigence (Researches on the Causes of Indigence), published in 
!S46, says, “The classes of our population who have only their wage's 
to support them, and who are consequently the most exposed to in- 
digence, are now-a-days much better provided with food, clothing, 
and lodging, than they were in the beginning of the century. ♦ , . 

This fact is attested by all persons who can remember the former of 
the compared epochs. ... If any doubt should remain on the 
point, it may readily be dissipated by consulting the old peasants and 
artizans, as we have ourselves done in several localities, without meeting 
with a single contradictory opinion. The facts collected on the subject 
by an accurate observer, M. Villerme (Tableau de l’Etat Physique et 
Moral des Ouvricrs) may also be cited.” M. de havergne, although 
he deplores the arrest of the French population during the last 10 
years, makes the following remarks with regard to the preceding 
period: “ According to Malthus, the virtual power of multiplication 
in man i9 such, that if it were not cheeked by want of subsistence, 
population could double itself every 25 years ; on this calculation it 
mi glit have been more than 100 millions in France, in 1846. What 
has checked it, is the deficiency of the means of subsistence. We 
know in effect that from 1790 to 1846, the produce of agriculture has 
only been doubled. On the other liand, if population had increased 
exactly in the same proportion, it would in 1846 have amounted to 
53 millions ; it was however only 35J millions. Whence comes this 
new difference? From a progressive amelioration in the average 
condition of the people. Hie division of the means of subsistence 
among the inhabitants gave, I will suppose, 100 francs a head id 
1790; the same division in 1846 gave 150 francs. If we add the prp-' 
duce of manufactures, and suppose for example that this amounted 
in 1790 to 50 francs a head, ami in 1846 to 150, the average of comfort 
would have been doubled ; and, in effect, this is what must have taken 
place; and if we attend to the element indicated by Malthus, as the 
true measure of the prosperity of a people, namely, the average of life, 
we And that in this interval, it has increased from 28 to 39 years.* 
From these statements, it would appear that preventive intercourse has 
already done more to lighten the burden of poverty in France, than 
the vast amount of celibacy and emigration, aided by the most wn- 
rivalled industrial efforts, have been able to effect in England. 

It may be mentioned that at the time when the stationary state el 
the French population was made known by the census of 1856, it *** 
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ascribed in a leading article of the Times, in Reynolds*, and in some of 
our other newspapers, to sterility, instead of to the use of preventive 
measures. This view is similar to that of Mr. Doubleday And Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, ^already considered ; the chief difference being that 
the latter writers regard sterility as an instance of the beneficent 
adaptations of nature, whereas the writers in the Times and in Rey- 
nolds 1 Newspaper , deplore it as an evil, and a sign of the physical de- 
generacy of the French people. As far as the existence of the check 
in question is concerned, both views are equally groundless, and pro- 
ceed from a hasty and superficial consideration of the subject. 
Sterility, except in so far as it arises from prostitution, never was nor 
will be in any country other than a most insignificant check to popu- 
lation; as any one will readily see who considers the prodigious 
[lowers of human fecundity, the comparative rarity of sterility, and 
the digngelcss nature of the physiological laws. The law of fecundity, 
like all the other bodily functions, is a law of adamant, which can 
never be expected to vary one iota as long as man exists on the earth; 
whereas Mr. Doubleday, Mr. Spencer, and the writer in the Times, 
appear to regard it as a law of wax, liable to be profoundly affected 
by the varying circumstances of society. As well might it be sup- 
posed that the number of the heart’s pulsations, or of the respiratory 
movements, would be altered by such causes. It may be asked also, 
Is sterility the cause of the slow increase of population in Norway 
and Switzerland ? or in Great Britain, as compared with the United 
States? Is it tlie cause of the very different rates of increase which 
have taken place in our own and other countries at different periods 
of their history? We learn from the Census of 1851 that ‘‘the people 
of Great Britain amounted to more than seven millions in 1751, and 
to more than twenty-one millions in 1851; they having increased 
more than fourteen millions in the hundred years ; while ti>e increase 
of numbers in the preceding century, lf>51 — 1751, was only one 
million.” No one surely will venture to ascribe this great difference 
in the rate of increase to the sv^rility of our ancestors ; and yet it is 
just as groundless to nscribe to such a cause the slow increase of 
population in France. Far truer is the explanation given in a leading 
article in the Daily News , of April 18th, 1S57. “The French,” says 
the writer, “arc a people who will not increase in numbers, without an 
•increase in wealth, and this resolve does them infinite honor.” 

To obtain one further illustration of the truth of the law, let tit 
take Switzerland. The rate of increase in this country is extremely 
slow, the time needed for duplication being, as we have seen, 227 
years. That this is not awing to the positive check, is shown by the 
high average of life, and the comfortable circumstances of the people. 
In several of the Swiss Cantons, as has been attested by numerous 
observers, there 13 a total absence of pauperism, and (it might almost 
be said) of poverty, “ In no country of Europe,” says Mr. Inglis, 
“will be found so few poor as in the Engadinc. In the village of 
Buss, which contains about six hundred inhabitants, there is not A 
•ingle individual who has uot wherewithal to live comfortably, not • 
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single individual who is indebted to others for one morsel he eats.* 
Emigration also is proportionally less from Switzerland than from 
England. Prostitution is also Tare, especially in the pastoral cantons, 
where population increases least rapidly. The cause of the slow in- 
crease must therefore lie in one or other of the preventive checks, 
ceMxicy, or preventive intercourse : and accordingly we find on inquiry, 
that the age of marriage is very late, and the number of births ex- 
tremely small. “Concerning both Norway and parts of Switzerland," 
says Mr. Mill, “there happens to be unusually authentic information: 
many facts were carefully brought together by Mr. Malthus, and 
much additional evidence has been obtained since his time. In both 
these countries the increase of population is very slow: and what 
checks it is not multitude of deaths, but fewness of births. Doth the 
births and the deaths are remarkably few in proportion to the popu- 
lation; the average duration of life is the longest in Europe: the 
population contains fewer children, and a greater proportional number 
of persons in the vigor of life, than is known to be the case in any 
other part of the world. The paucity of births tends directly to 
prolong life, by keeping the people in comfortable circumstances ; and 
the same prudence is doubtless exercised in avoiding causes of disease, 
as in keeping clear of the principal cause of poverty.” The only 
question is, whether the Bniall proportion of births be owing to 
celibacy or preventive intercourse? From what is known of the 
general character of manners on the Continent, it may be inferred, 
that in all probability the latter cause is far the most influential. 
Mr. Robert Dale Owen, as we have seen, speaks of preventive 
intercourse as being “ now practised by the cultivated classes on the 
continent of Europe; by the French, the Italians, and I believe, by 
the Germans and Spaniards.” There is probably no country in the 
world where, if the truth could be ascertained, sexual abstinence would 
be found to exist in nearly so great a degree as in England ; notwith- 
standing the comparatively rapid increase of population in the latter 
country, and the enormous amount of poverty, prostitution, and 
emigration 

The above analysis (which has no pretension to statistical exactness, 
but is rather intended as an instance of the manner in which such 
inquiries may be conducted) is sufficient to show that the law of 
population is fully verified by what we know of the state of society 
in France and Switzerland: in both of which countries the births are 
found to be so very few in proportion to the population, as to account 
for the extremely slow rate of increase, and the comparatively minor 
degree of poverty. If we were, in a similar manner, to pass in review 
each nation of the old world, Germany, Turkey, China, or India, we 
should obtain an equal verification of the law: we should find the 

S reventive and positive checks everywhere present in an enormous 
egree, and varying inversely in proportion to each other: we should 
find either the average of life very short, or the number of births very 
email; and we shmild find, wherever we hod means of gaining infor- 
mation the colie/ tve amount of the checks exactly corresponding to 
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irlmt was inditatcd by Uk: rate of increase. All that 1 $ nectssuiy ;• 
estimating the action of the population-law on any country, is to »$* 
certain the rate of increase, and then to examine methodically in 
succession the sli^ire which each of the checks has had in retarding 

> In this way, the law may be easily verified, in a rough and 
approximate manner, in every country of which we have any statistical 
knowledge at all : and no one, who has considered the impregnable 
character of the Malthusian arguments, can doubt, that if we had 
only adequate information, its truth could in every country be con* 
finned, even in the very minutest particular. 

The law of population, therefore, however appalling to contemplate, 
must be accepted by every earnest and unprejudiced mind as the chief 
among those fixed and invariable laws of Nature which reign supreme 
over man’s destiny on this earth : which he can as little hope to alter 
or evade, as to biud the planets in their course, or reverse the chemical 
affinities. More deaths or fewer births are inexorably necessitated by 
Nature in all old countries ; and celibacy, prostitution, preventive in- 
tercourse, or poverty, is the choice she offers to the human race. No 
nation of the old world ewer has escaped from this choice, or ever 
will: poverty, prostitution, and celibacy, never have been, nor ever 
can be, removed in Buch a nation, except by an exactly corresponding 
increase of preventive intercourse. Nay more, when the tendency of 
industrial progress towards the stationary 6tate is considered, it it 
clear that no human efforts can avail even to prevent a great increase 
of one or more of the population-checks: much less to remove them. 

All therefore, that man can do, is clearly and openly to recognise 
the necessity of his life: to select from among the population-checks 
the one which involves least human suffering; and to see that every 
memt)er of society , whatever be his or her station in life , bear a just and 
equal share of the sexual difficulties common to all. Until this be done, 
ui^il the Law of Population be openly acknowledged, as the only true 
foundation of social morality, human society must continue, as it has 
hitherto been, a chaos of misery and injustice: a scene of confusion, 
where one man surfeits in a palace, while another starves in a hovel: 
where the toils of the poor never cease, and the cry of social distress 
is never silent: where one life is brightened by all the blessings of 
love and offspring, while another is shadowed in the gloom of celibacy 
or prostitution. 

The method which has been pursued in the foregoing exposition ot 
the law of population is similar to that adopted by its discoverer, Mr. 
Mai thus. Ilis work, it may be observed, is an admirable instance of the 
concrete deduct ft# method of proofs which Mr. Mill, in his Logic, shows to 
be the only mode of arriving at the laws of complex phenomena, where 
many different causes are at work together. This method consists in 
reasoning from general laws of nature to their consequences, and 
then verifying the conclusions by an appeal to actual facts. It 
includes therefore, three processes, induction, deduction, and verifica- 
tion; the first of which consists in obtaining the general, laws of 
nature by observation or experiment, the second in deducing theo* 
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retically the consequences of these laws, and the third in comparing 
the results arrived at with actual facts. Thus Mr. Malthus first 
establishes, by direct observation, the laws of fecundity and agricul- 
tural industry; then shows that these laws necessitate a powerful 
check to population, either preventive or positive, in all old countries; 
and lastly, verifies this conclusion by reviewing the past and present 
history of the different nations of the globe. It is in this way only, 
and not by specific observation or experiment, that the laws of com- 
plex phenomena can be ascertained. “ To such cases,” says Mr. Milk 
w the Deductive Method, setting out from general laws and verifying 
their consequences by specific experience, is alone applicable.” 

Let us next proceed to consider somewhat more closely, the manner 
in which the law of population produces its three primary effects; 
and more particularly the manner in which it causes poverty through 
the economical law of wages. The mode of its action may be shortly 
described as follows. 

The limited extent and productiveness of the land in all old coun- 
tries prevents capital from increasing so fast as to allow population 
to expand at its natural rate. Population is therefore checked either 
by want, or the dread of want; by poverty or celibacy. But the 
powers of increase are so enormous, and their restraint so painful and 
irksome (in consequence of the Law of Exercise, which presides over 
the reproductive organs and emotions), that far more people are 
always brought into the world than can be supported m comfort; and 
the privations fall on the least fortunate part of society. That too 
great numbers, resulting from the enormous power of the principle of 
increase, are the immediate cause of poverty and low wages, appears 
in the clearest light from a consideration of the law of wages, as laid 
down in all scientific treatises on Political Economy. 

The Law of Wages, w hich should be iueflaceably engraven on every 
mind, is, that Wages depend on the demand and supply of Labor : in 
other words, on the proportion between the laborers and the capital. 
Wages cannot rise except by there being more capital or fewer 
laborers; nor fall, except by there being less capital or more laborers* 
The proofs of this law are simple and obvious. It is evident that the 
share which each laborer will obtain of the fund destined for the pay- 
ment of wages, depends on the amount of the fund, and the numbers 
among whom it is divided. The natural rate of Wages in any 
country is that which distributes the whole wages-fund, among 
the whole of the laborers. Wages cannot, in a state of free competi- 
tion, be for any length of time kept above this natural rate ; for if 
they were, some laborers would be thrown out of employment, and 
their competition would bring back the rate to its natural level. Nor 
can wages fall below this rate ; for if they did, some of the capital 
would be left unemployed, and the competition of the capitalists 
would again raise wages to their natural level. Labor is a commo- 
dity brought to market and offered for sale like other commodities ; 
and tn a state of free competition, it cannot by any possibility be 
prevented from falling under the general laws of value. “ The, value 
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of the commodity Labor,” gays Mr. Mill, “never depends upon any- 
thing but demand and supply/' 

The reason why wages are high in America is that capital is 
plentiful, and laborers scarce ; while in this country, and still more in 
Ireland, they are low, because capital is relatively scarce, and 
laborers plentiful. In America, from the great extent of fertile land, 
profits are so high, and capital increases so rapidly, as to permit 
population to double itself every twenty-five years without a fall in 
the rate of wages; but this cannot possibly take place in any old 
country. 

It is evident, therefore, that there are only two ways in which the 
natural rate of wages can be permanently raised: either by increasing 
the capital, or diminishing the number of laborers. But when we 
consider the circumstances of old countries, and especially of Eng- 
land, Aere cannot be a doubt, that it is mainly in the latter mode 
that any increase of wages could he obtained. The rate at which 
capital has increased in England during the last half-con tufy has 
been so great, that we cannot even hope that it could be for any 
length of time maintained , far less accelerated. The extraordinary 
succession of inventions and improvements — the power-loom, the 
railway, and the rota* ion of crops — aided by the most indefatigable 
industry, has caused an increase of capital quite unexampled in the 
history of an old country ; and has thus enabled population to double 
itself in 53 years. But the low' rate of wages has been little if at all 
raised ; and the reason simply is, that the number of laborers has in- 
creased in an equal pi oportion with the capital. It is therefore only 
by diminishing the number of laborers— by an increase in the preven- 
tive check to populat ion — that any general and permanent improve, 
ment in the condition of the working classes can be effected. “ All 
schemes for their benefit,” says Mr. Mill, “which do not proceed upon 
the*principle of altering in their favour the proportion between labor 
and capital, are, for all permanent purposes, a delusion.” 

The mode therefore in which the vast superiority of the reproduc- 
tive powers causes poverty , is by keeping the labor-market always 
overstocked; by bringing too many laborers into a country in 
proportion to its capital. Celibacy , again, is caused by the 
difficulties of providing for a family, and the fear of losing what is 
called one’s position in society. The laborer sees that by having a 
family lie would need to work harder, and probably fare worse ; and 
the richer classes see that by marriage they would run the risk oi 
sinking in the social scale, and involving themselves in pecuniary 
embarrassments. Both are thus induced to postpone marriage, or 
refrain from it entirely : but these prudential motives oi>erate more 
powerfully among the latter class, partly because they have more ad- 
vantages to lose, and partly from the resources offered by prostitution. 

The mode iu which the population-law causes prostitution, is not 
merely by the difficulties it creates in the way of marriage; this oi 
itself could have little effect in causing prostitution. The circum- 
stance # by which prostitution, as a great social phenomenon, is 
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rendered possible, is the extraordinary fact, that a promiscuous inter* 
course tends to destroy the female reproductive powers. Were it not 
for this fact, prostitution would present os insuperable difficulties as 
marriage; and sexual abstinence, preventive intercourse, or premature 
death, would alone be found, alternating with each other, in every 
country of the old world. The fact however being as it is, the law ol 
population causes prostitution, by the insurmountable obstacles it 
opposes to the normal exercise of the powerful reproductive passions 
on the one hand, and by the low rate to which it reduces womans 
wages on the other; and thus prostitution has been resorted to by all 
classes of society, but especially by those whose means better enabled 
them to purchase a mercenary love, as a mode of escape from the 
alternative miseries of poverty or celibacy. 

It may be observed, that several treatises on Prostitution have 
lately been published, and the subject lias been discussed (it the 
i meetings of the Social Science Association and elsewhere; but all the 
treatises which I have seen (including those of Mr. Acton, l)r. Kyan, 
Professor Miller, Mr. Arthur Helps, and the interesting investigations 
of Mr. May hew) arc, in my opinion, fundamentally mistaken with 
regard to the cause and cure of this evil, in consequence of the writers’ 
ignorance, or (in the ca.se of all the above-mentioned writers) thcii 
rejection, of the law of population. Without a knowledge of this 
great principle, indeed, it is quite in vain to attempt to deal with prosti- 
tution or any other of the great social evils, except in the mo9t super- 
ficial manner. Unless it be clearly seen, that prostitution, like poverty, 
is one of the population-checks, and that it cannot be diminished except 
by a proportional increase of some of the others, its effectual treat- 
ment is hopeless. The question which should always be put to those 
who aim at the removal of prostitution, as of poverty, is, What other 
population-check do you propose to substitute in its place? As I 
nave already endeavoured to show, the true remedies for prostitution, 
consist, firstly, in substituting for it preventive intercourse, so as to 
remove its two primary causes, poverty and celibacy ; and secondly, 
in altering the strictness of the marriage code, the chief secondary 
cause of prostitution. 

In a country, such as England, where preventive intercourse it 
comparatively little practised, the immediate checks to population 
are poverty, prostitution, and celibacy; emigration acting at interval! 
as a slight palliative, when the pressure of the others is felt to be too 
insupportable, or some brilliant prospects of gain appear in another 
part of the globe. The collective amount of the population* checks 
depends, as we have seen, on the rate of increase which can bo 
attained by the industrial energies of the country, and on the amount 
of emigration. The individual amount of each, as we have alBO seen, 
depends upon that of the others ; but the principal cause by which 
this individual amount is determined deserves a closer examination. 
This cause was called by Mr. Malthus, and by political economists 
since . , iis time, the standard of comfort ; by which is meant, the point, 
whatever it may be, down to which the people of any country will 
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mnltiply, but not lower, This standard varies in different countries 
In Ireland it is extremely low, while in Switzerland it is comparatively 
high. The amount of poverty, and llifcrefore of the other checks, if 
determined in «U old countries by the standard of comfort, that is, by 
the degree in which the people will consent to restrain their repro- 
ductive powers; and by no other cause whatsoever. 

“ Wages,” says Mr. Mill, “depend on the ratio between population 
and capital. As the ratio between population and capital, everywhere 
but in new colonies, depends on the strength of the checks by which 
the too rapid increase of population is restrained, it may be said, 
popularly speaking, that wayes depend on the checks to population; that 
when the cheek is not death by starvation, or disease, wages depend 
on the prudence of the laboring jienple ; and that wages, in any 
country, are habitually at the lowest rate, to which, in that country, 
the laborers will sutler them to Ik* depressed rather than put a re- 
straint upon multiplication.” This shows still more clearly the 
indubitable truth of the conclusion to which we have already arrived 
by the abstract consideration of the Malthusian Law, and which is 
verified by all experience: namely, that no industrial efforts, or irn- 

{ movements of human institutions, can of themselves permanently 
essen poverty; for the powers of human increase are so prodigious 
that they easily keep pace with any such improvements, and speedily 
obliterate their ( fleets. This is illustrated by the fact, shown by the 
marriage registries, licit in the seasons when trade is brisk, and the 
working classes comparatively prosperous, marriages an* always moot 
numerous; and thus the over-crowding ot the labor market is con- 
stantly kept up. Indeed, an increase in the number of marriages is 
Constantly cited by tbc Legist rar-Gencral, and by the Economist and 
Times Newspapers, as a sign of the prosperity of the working classes, 
and as a subject for national congratulation ; whereas it is the very 
circumstance which (unless the procreative habits of the community 
begreatly changed, nnd preventive intercourse lie practised) is certain 
in a few years to do away with any slight improvement which may 
have taken place in the condition of the people. An increase of 
sexual connections is indeed, in itself, one of the greatest blessings ; 
but it is only a subject for true and unqualified congratulation, when 
it is not followed by a corresponding increase of offspring. It is on 
the degree of reproductive restraint , therefore, and on no other cause, 
morai, political, or economical, that the amount of poverty really 
depends. Celibacy, prostitution, preventive intercourse, or poverty 
forms the only choice of mankind ; and the individual amount of eati 
as stated in the Law of Population, varies inversely in proportion 
the others. The exact point, at which, in a country where preve 
tive intercourse is excluded, the other throe population-checks t* 
to settle, is that, where tho opposing evils of the want of food am! 
love most nearly balance each other in the estimation of the peop 
The Law of Population is thus seen to be the true fundament 
cause of poverty, prostitution, and celibacy: of the economical &u 
Vpcual evut of old countries. There are two things which may b 
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tnentioncM among l^aiy others, a.< at present greatly tending to dis- 
guise this grand troth, and to hide it from the general apprehension 
of mankind. The one if the institution of Marriage, the other Com- 
petition. The first conceals from many minds the <*rue cause of the 
sexual c vils : the second, that of the economical. Many have believed, 
and still believe, that the miseries of the sexual world depend 
primarily on the human institution of marriage; and it was on this 
error that all the efforts of the sexual reformers of the last genera- 
tion. Byron, Shelley, and Godwin, were shattered. The exquisite 
ease of social justice possessed by these men, revolted from the 
shocking inequalities in the distribution of love, which they saw 
around them in society ; and thus they attributed the population- 
checks, celibacy and prostitution, to the monopoly of marriage. They 
were unaware that the true solution of the ditficulty had already been 
given by Mr. Malthus ; and that the primary cause of the evirs they 
lamented, was a law of nature, and no institution of man. Marriage 
is merely a subordinate instrument of sexual restraint, acting under 
the law of population; and its removal would not make the slightest 
difference in the inexorable necessity of the population-checks. One 
of its chief evils at present is that it conceals the law of population, 
Ond prevents man from seeing clearly the true nature of his position. 
Those who are unacquainted with the law, think that people remain 
unmarried from choice, or pride, or their unattractive qualities, or 
from the great defects in the institution itself ; but if so, there would be 
as little celibacy in England as in America or Australia. They do not 
see that the real obstacle to sexual union is opposed by Nature her- 
self, and that indeed, the reproductive powers are already enormously 
srver-exercised in every civilized country where ]>overty exists. 

itompetition has in like manner been made the scape-goat of the 
Economical evils, by socialist and communist writers; and their views 
nave largely infected the public mind. But the cause of poverty^* 
evidently not competition, but too many competitors. Competition »s 
merely the rule, according to which the- produce is shared ; and no 
other rule could possibly have increased the average amount of the 
atiares, if the number of sharers had been proportionally great when 
compared with the capital. Competition exists among the employers 
as well as the employed ; and is thus just as truly a cause of high as 
of low wages. In America the competition of capitalists raise wages: 
in Ireland, the competition of laborers preponderates over that of 
capitalists, and lowers wages. Wages, as we Itave seen, depend prin- 
cipally, nay, it might almost be said, solely, in any industrious and 
civilized nation, on the degree of reproductive restraint; and this 
determines their amount, whatever be the economical constitution of 
society; whether it consist of capitalists and hired laborers, of in- 
dependent laborers, or of co-operative associations. In all states of 
society, the average share of the produce obtained by each individual, 
must depend on the aggregate amount, and the numbers among whom 
it is divided. If the institution of private property, and the rule of 
competition were abolished, end a community of goods substituted to 
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fheir place, there would not be the slightest real change in tin action 
of the law of population. Sexual abstinence, prostitution, preventive 
intercourse, or poverty, would still constitute the only choice of the 
human race. 

Observations of a similar character may be applied to all other 
views on the causation of the great social evils, different from that 
which traces them to the law of population as their fount airi-head. 
Thus, for example, drunkenness, idleness, want of education, or ot 
Christianity, are the favorite explanations of the social evils among 
the aristocracy, the clergy, and the rich; artificial distinctions in rank 
or political power, and unjust laws of property, among the poor and the 
democratic party: but both of these views are radical and most 
dangerous errors. However shamefully unjust the present institutions 
regarding wealth, rank, and political power undoubtedly are, nothing 
could hp more fatal to the hopes of the people than to mistake them 
for the cause of poverty. 

By attending to the principle of population we can, in like manner, 
•ee the fallacy of the various popular schemes for permanently lessen- 
ing poverty, and improving the condition of the working classes, 
when proposed as substitutes for limited procreation. The very fact 
that these schemes are still advocated, und still listened to, as con- 
stituting in themselves remedies for the social evils, shows the fatal 
ignorance of Political Economy which pervades the public min'd. 
Among these schemes, some of which are always in vogue, tending 
to take off the attention of society from the true cause of its 
evils, may be mentioned the following: the organization of industry, 
parliamentary reform, socialism, communism, the cultivation of waste 
lands, emigration, universal suffrage and the other points of the 
Charter, artificial regulation of wages, tenant-right, industrial regi- 
ments, free trade, democratic and republican changes in the govern- 
ment, innovations in the currency, sanitary reform, the removal oi 
supernatural beliefs and the substitution of positive philosophy in 
their place, Sunday recreation, the early closing movement, improved 
poor-laws, alimentary societies, equitable villages, the abolition ot 
iristocracy primogeniture and entail, the temj>erance movement, na- 
:ional education, improvements in agriculture or machinery, the 
iquidation of the national debt, the removal of unjust laws and 
mequal taxation, &c.: in short every proposal which has been, or may 
)e made, for improving the moral, political, or physical condition ot 
iociety, irrespective of an increase in the preventive check to popular 
ion. 

I do not here tpe&k of the general merits of any of these proposal*, 
or with many of them I wholly agree, and with all I deeply sympa- 
hize, as proceeding from the noble desire to amend the deplorable 
tate of society at present existing. I merely speak of them in their 
conomical character, as far as they are declared, either virtually or 
xpressly, to be remedies for the social evils, and substitutes for the 
nltf true remedy, namely, limited procreation. As such, we lucre 
btady seen their utter futility. To believe that any or all ot thee* 
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schemes can materially improve the economical state of society, shews 
a profound ignorance of the true cause of poverty. Poverty, is s 
texual evil, depending on a sexual cause, and admitting only of a 
sexual cure. This trutli is so important, and go little generally 
understood, that it cannot be too often insisted upon. The following 
considerations may therefore be given as an additional aid to its clear 
comprehension. 

Ail of the above mentioned proposals may be reduced to one or 
other of two classes: 1st, plans for increasing the jyroduction of wealth 
or of capital; 2nd, plans for equalising its distribution . Under the 
first head come such schemes as the cultivation of waste lands, im- 
provements in machinery or agriculture, the temperance movement, 
free trade, &c.; under the second, the organization of industry, 
socialism, tho regulation of wages, tenant-right, &c. Many, perhaps 
most of them, are indeed of a mixed character, being proposal both 
as means of increasing production, and equalising distribution. But 
with regard to the first class, it has already been shown, that no pos- 
sible improvements could so increase the production of wealth in an 
old country, as to enable population to expand at itB natural rate. 
However production might be increased, one or more of the four true 
population-checks must still exist to an enormous degree in every old 
society; and the average share of each individual in the aggregate 
produce must still depend on the amount of reproductive restraint. 
With regard to planB of the second class, it is equally evident that no 
improvements in the distribution of wealth (irrespective of limited 
procreation), could obviate the action of the principle of increase in 
keeping down the remuneration of labor. All such improvements 
merely tend, like improvements in production, to relax a little the 
existing barriers which confine human increase, and to make some 
slight additional room for its expansion. However quickly these 
changes might be introduced: were we even to suppose that all, in- 
justices and inequalities in the distribution of wealth should be 
immediately done away with, and that, by an equal division of the 
property, every one should obtain a competent fortune; in a few 
years, if the old standard of comfort were retained, and the repro- 
ductive powers as little curbed as before, the very same state of social 
poverty would be induced, except that it would probably be more 
universal. “ The niggardliness of nature, not the injustice of society, w 
•ays Mr. Mill, “ is the cause of the penalty attached to over-popula- 
tion. An unjust distribution of wealth does not even aggravate tlie 
evil, but, at most, causes it to be somewhat earlier felt.” As however 
all such improvements in distribution are generally of slow growth 
and introduction, they rarely, if ever, produce even a temporary 
alleviation of poverty, as their effects are at once obliterated by the 
Increase of population, to which they give rise. Their only perceptible 
effect, at present, is to permit this increase of population: and thus 
they have all hitherto ended in our having “ a more numerous, but not 
a happier, people.” Emigration, in like manner, has merely had the 
effect of making room for additional marriages, by which the vaeanefes 
were speedily supplied, and the feme vtete of peverty maintained 
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It hat already been seen, from a consideration of the Law «,f 1 
that the only two modes of permanently raising the rate of wages 
are by increasing the amount of capital, or diminishing the numb** 
of laborers. All tjie above-mentioned plans leave the latter element 
out of sight: but we have seen that from it alone can any rise in 
wages be lationally expected. None of these plans could materially 
increase the rate at which capital during the last half-century has 
advanced in England. Nay, so far from increasing this rate, any plan 
Jbr really improving the condition of the English laborers, must tend 
greatly to diminish it* for the extraordinary accumulation of the 
national wealth has beeu primarily owing to the exhausting toil of the 
working classes; and all true plans for their benefit must seek to 
lessen this toil, and thereby dimmish the increase of capital. The 
only mode, therefore, of raising wages, and equalising the distribution 
of wealth, is by attending to that element, which is neglected in the 
popular schemes : namely, the regulation of the numbers of the com- 
munity. This is the grand primary essential of rocial progress ; to 
which all other measures of reform, or improvements in the production 
or distribution of wealth, however excellent, are subsidiary, and on 
which alone their success depends. “Only when, in addition to just 
institutions/* says Mr. Mill, “ the increase of mankind shall he under 
the deliberate guidance of a judicious foresight, can the conquests 
made from the powers of Nature ny the intellect and energy of 
scientific discoverers Itccome the 'jommou property of the sjiecies, and 
the means of improving and elevating the universal lot.’* It is 
apparent, therefore, that in whatever manner the law of population 
be viewed, whether its action he traced in the abstract or in the con- 
crete, we arrive always at the same result: namely, that the positive 
check to population cannot possibly lie avoided except through the 
preventive check — that poverty cannot possibly he permanently 
clinimished in any other mode, than by a proportional diminution in 
number of births. 


THE LAWS OP EXERCISE, FECUNDITY, AND AGR1CUL* 
TURAL INDUSTRY. 

Let ns next proceed to consider a little more fully the three law* of 
exercise, fecundity, and agricultural industry, from which the law of 
population is derived. The laws of exercise and fecundity are tha 
most important laws of human nature (that is, the most powerful in 
their effects, and the most urgently demanding attention) with refer-* 
ence to social science, and an accurate knowledge of them is in* 
dispensable. They may with truth be termed the most important 
propositions of physiological and psychological science, as the law of 
agricultural industry is of political economy. Although 
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•peaking belonging to physiology, the law of fecundity baa been, Si 
Mr. Mill observes, interpolated into political economy, on account of 
its very powerful influence on the production of wealth, and on 
wages, profits, rents, and prices. To this law we ippy first direct onr 
attention. It has been repeatedly investigated by political economists 
with reference to the law of population, and by physiologists as an 
independent question of physiology; and is by no means difficult to 
determine, at least in an approximate manner. 

Every species of animal has its own peculiar law of fecundity, at 
capacity of reproduction. This capacity varies gTeatly in the different 
species, but is prodigious in all. “The capacity of increase,” says 
Mr. Mill, “is necessarily in a geometrical progression: the numerical 
ratio alone is different.” It is most remarkable in the lower animals, 
and diminishes gradually on ascending the scale. Tims the common 
cod is said to produce about four millions of eggs, the linp nine 
millions. The reproductive powers of the lower mammalia are very 
much less than this, and those of the higher orders, such as man arid 
the elephant, still less. 

Tlie law of fecundity in each species of animal is calculated from 
three data: the length of the sexual period of life, the interval at 
which births fond to occur, and the tiumlier of offspring produced 
at each birth. In the human species them 1 have long been familiarly 
known; but it is only within the last few years that they have been 
explained, by the discovery of the great leading fact in the sexual life 
of woman; namely, the fact of spontaneous ovulation. 

The Ovular or JCijy Theory of Menstruation (with which, as with the 
other important truths of anatomy and physiology, every one should 
be well acquainted), was first arrived at through the researches of 
M.M. Negrier, Coste, Raeiborski, Pouchet, ttischoff, d-c., and is now 
generally received by physiologists. It is, that menstruation cor- 
responds to the phenomenon of heat in the lower animals ; and tlpit 
at each period of the menstrual flux, one minute egg, or in some 
rases more than one, is ripened, and spontaneously discharged from 
the ovaries. 

“It may be concluded,” say Mr. Kirkes and Mr. Paget, in their 
Handbook of Physiology, “that the two states, heat and menstruation, 
are analogous, and that the essential accompaniment of both is tha 
maturation and extrusion of ova.” Ovulatiou and menstruation, 
however, although generally concurrent phenomena, do not seem to 
be always so; in other words, eggs seem in some cases to be discharged 
nt other times than at the menstrual epoch. “Perhaps the most 
correct general statement on the subject,” says Dr. Carpenter, “would 
be that these two periods, though usually coincident, are not neces- 
sarily so: and that either change may occur without the concurrence 
of the other.” 

The monthly discharge o* eggs (and therefore, the reproductive 
capacity), continues from puberty at fourteen or fifteen, till sexual 
decline, at about forty-five -that is, during a period of about thirty 
years; and in a healthy woman it suffers no interruption earnest 
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during the nine months of pregnancy, and from six to twelve of the 
first months of lactation. Allowing, therefore, from twenty to 
twenty-four months for the production and nurture of each child, 
and assuming that the reproductive power continues for thirty years, 
a woman could bear in all fifteen children or more. It is, however, 
believed by several physiologists that the child-bearing period is 
voincwhat shortened in those women who bear many offspring in rapid 
succession', and that its average duration is not more than twenty* 
fi 7e years. 

From this reason, as well as from the slight constitutional variations 
to which this function, like all others of the economy, is subject, there 
are some differences in the estimate of the reproductive powers made 
by various authors. 

Tims Professor Allen Thompson, in the article on Generation in 
Todd’s Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and Physiology, says — “ In the human 
female the number of children altogether produced is limited — first, 
by the number of Graafian vesicles in the ovaries; and secondly, by 
the length of time during which a woman bears children (the greatest 
extent of which is usually twenty- five years ; that is, from the age ot 
fifteen to forty, or twenty to forty-five), the length of this period 
again depending upon the rapidity with which the births succeed one 
another, and the number of children produced at each. Women most 
frequently bear every twenty months, hut some have children at 
shorter intervals, as of fifteen or even twelve months This often 
depends upon the circumstance that in some lactation prevents con- 
ception, in others it does not. 

41 A healthy woman bearing during the whole time, and with the 
common duration of interval, may have in all from twelve to sixteen 
children; but some have as many as eighteen or twenty: and when 
there arc twins, &e., considerably more.” 

Mr. James Mill, the distinguished author of the History of British 
Vdia, aays, in his Elements of Political Economy, “That the rate of 
increase in the numbers of mankind depends upon the constitution of 
the female will not be disputed. The facts, which are fully ascertained 
with regard to the female of the human species, with the additions 
which the sciences of physiology and comparative anatomy enable 
that knowledge to derive from the analogy of other animals, the 
anatomy and physiology of which resemble those of the human 
species, afford the means of very satisfactory conclusions on this 
subject. 

“ Let us make such ample allowance for the female of the human 
species as snail include all interruptions, say one birth in two years. 
In Europe, to which we may at present confine our observations, the 
period of child-bearing extends from sixteen or seventeen to forty* 
five years of age. Let us make still more allowance, and say it 
extends only from twenty to forty years of age. In that period, at 
the groat allowance of two years to one birth, there is time fcr ter 
births, which may be regarded as not more than the number natura 
to the female of the human species,” 
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In hfa wof* on Sterility and Abortion, Dr. Whitehead — timet— 
the number of births as twelve ; and Professor Mold, m the article on 
Population in the German Staats-Lexieon, as at least ten. 

This estimate, and that of Mr. Mill, are made intentionally low, to 
avoid all risk of dispute; and the one given by Professor Thompson 
appears to me to be nearest the truth. In order to make allowance 
for differences of opinion, the Law of Fecundity may he stated as 
follows: J£ncli woman, tends to produce from ten to fifteen children or there « 

<i bouts; which statement may I believe be regarded as sufficiently 
accurate for practical purposes. The causes by which this law may 
be, and so generally is, counteracted , are the five population -checks. 

The sexual period of life in man lasts considerably longer than in 
woman— namely, from puberty at about fifteen, till sixty or sixty-five, 
or even, when the health is vigorous, to extreme old age: during the 
whole of which period the reproductive or seminal fluid continues tp be 
secreted. It must be observed, that in the human species, as in all 
other organized beings, the reproductive capacity is not a mere 
abstract endowment, but a most powerful natural tendency ; in other 
words, the law of exercise invariably accompanies, and is inseparably 
connected with, the law of fecundity. It is from the combination of 
these two laws that the great human difficulties arise. 

The sense in which the words fend and tendency an* used in the above 
and other laws of causation should lx* well understood; for, as Mr. 
Senior and i)r. Whately have pointed out, there is an ambiguity in 
these words, which frequently leads to misconceptions and fallacious 
reasoning. The word tendency, like the word law, has two meanings. 
t$ometimes it expresses a probability that, in tlu* actual state of cir- 
cumstances, a certain event will happen ; as when it is said that tl»c 
weal ih of England tends, or has a tendency, to increase — meaning 
that it is likely to do so under existing circumstances In another 
sense, it expresses the certainty that an event will happen, unless it, 
lx? counteracted; as when it is said that “all bodies tend to approach 
each other with a force directly as their mass, and inversely as the 
squares of their distances; ” riot meaning therein' to give an opinion 
upon the probability of any particular bodies’ approaching each other 
under actual circumstances, but merely stating the fact that all bodies 
will infallibh do so, unless this tendency be counteracted by some 
odier law. It is in the latter sense that the words tend and tendency 
are U6ed in the statement of the law's of fecundity, exercise, ana 
agricultural industry, and of laws of causation in general. All that 
is meant by any iaw of causation is that the effect will certainly 
follow the cause unless it he counteracted; for all laws ef causation are 
subject to be counteracted. The order of nature which we see around 
us, is produced by a multitude of causes, each of which, if uncoun- 
leracttfd, would invariably be followed by a certain effect, but whose 
operation is constantly impeded and modified by that of other causes. 
In seeking to explain the order ot nature, science always tries to 
Ascertain the effect which each cause would produce. ** it operated 
alone and uncounUraeted ; after which the joint effect of various causes 
acting together can be computed. • 
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Lei ns next proceed to the law of the increase of the produce of 
land. The increase of agricultural produce, as already mentioned, 
depends on two opposing forces— namely, on the law of agricultural 
industry, which tends to diminish the returns, and on improvements 
which tend to increase them. It is essential to hare a perfectly clear 
idea of the Law of Agricultural Industry, which is, as Mr. Mill says, 
the most important proposition in political economy. It is, that thn 
proportional returns to agriculture tend to diminish; in other words, that the 
produce of the soil tends to increase in a less proportion than the labour 
bestowed on it. A little attention will show this proposition to be un- 
deniable. In the first place, it has never been questioned that there 
is an ultimate limit to the productive powers of the soil. It is indeed 
self-evident that the produce of a given tract of land could not poa* 
sibly be increased so pa always to yield undiminished proportional 
returns to whatever additional labour might be bestowed on it; but 
it is often thought that this limit is at a distance , and that the increase 
of produce is not yet retarded by it. “ I apprehend this,” says Mr. 
Mill, “to be not only an error, but the most serious one to be found 
in the whole field of political economy.” lie compares the resistance 
to production (and therefore to population) r rom this cause, not to an 
immovable wall which stands at a distance front us; but to an clastic 
band, which is never so tightly stretched that it could not be more 
stretched, but which always coniines us, and the more tightly the 
more we approach its limits. 

There are three things which show with certainty that the law of 
diminishing productiveness, instead of being at a distance, is operating 
at present, and has been operating from time immemorial, with enor- 
mous force on human society. These are, the cultivation of lands of 
inferior quality, the elaborate cultivation of the bettor lands, and the 
slow increase of population; which phenomena are observed in all old 
countries, hut are absent, or at least exist in a very minor degree, in 
new colonies. 

The cultivation of inferior lands is in itself a certain sign of the 
operation of the law; for the very meaning of inferior land is that, 
which with equal labour returns less produce, llad it not been foi 
the fact that the proportional returns tend to diminish, none but the 
best lands would have been cultivated. The produce yielded by the 
best- lands at present under cultivation in this country, is very much 
greater in proportion to tdic labour than that yielded by the worst. 
Now if it had been possible by increasing the labour on the better 
lands, to increase the produce in an equal degree, the inferior lands 
would not have been resorted to. The elaborate or high farming of 
the better lands is another sign of the Jaw. It is much more costly 
than low fanning; in other words, though the produce is increased by 
nigh cultivation, it is not increased in an equal proportion with tho 
labour. 

These two facts show with certainty that the agricultural law hat 
long been in operation; and its disastrous action on human society it 
evidenced by the slow increase of population, and universal prevalent* 
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of the population check », in all old coun tries. No oilier cause tkift 
this fundamental law of the earth’s productiveness can possibly bo 
assigned for the fact that the increase of such civilized and industrious 
communities as England, France, Switzerland, &c., is so very much 
less than that of America. It is neither the want pf industry and 
skill, nor of the capacity and tendency to increase, that checks 
the population and production of these countries; but the fact that 
their land is limited in extent^ and that its produce cannot be in- 
creased at more than a certain rapidity, without diminishing the pro- 
portional returns. 

In the United States, fertile land is so plentiful that population is 
enabled to double itself every twenty-five years ; while in Switzer- 
land, notwithstanding the energy of the people, the republican form 
of the government, and the excellence of many of the social institu- 
tions, the population is almost stationary. Nothing but the limited 
productiveness of the land can possibly account for this. r 

The causes which counteract the agricultural law, and enable an 
additional quantity of labor to be applied to the soil without a diminu- 
tion ot the proportional returns, and rise in the price of food, consist 
of all those improvements by which agricultural labor is made more 
efficient, or the distribution *uf the produce facilitated. Thus an in* 
crease of agricultural skill, better means of conveyance by roads or 
railways, mechanical inventions which cheapen the tools used in 
husbandry, the application of machinery to the cultivation of the 
soil, or to the preparation of its products for human use: as well as 
the removal of burdens on the land, such as tithes and entails, or im- 
provements in the tenure of land, whether by long leases, or by 
granting to the cultivator a proprietary right in the soil : these and 
many other causes tend to counteract the law, and enable the supply 
of food to be increased without an increase in its cost. The counter- 
acting agencies are in fact so various, Mr. Mill observes, that they 
can scarcely he expressed by a less general term than the progre&s if 
civilization. Thus then, the rate at which food, and consequently 
population, can he increased, depends on the law of diminishing pro- 
ductiveness on the one hand, and the progress of civilization or im- 
provement on the other. The progress of improvement varies greatly 
in different countries, which accounts for the widely different in- 
crease of population in England, France, and Switzerland: but it is 
never so rapid as to enable the population of any old country to 
escape from the checks, or to increase at a rate at all approaching to 
that ot America or Australia. 

It must be observed that it is by no means necessary, to show the 
action of the agricultural law, that the proportional returns to agri- 
culture should actually diminish, and the price of food rise. Whether 
tfiis takes place or not, depends on the comparative advance of popu- 
lation and improvement. If population outstrip improvement, labor 
will, become less productive, and the price of food will rise: if im- 
provement outstrip population, the contrary effect will happen ; and 
if both advance at a similar rate, as is frequently the case, the price 
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U food will remain pretty nearly the same. The operation of tha 
agricultural law is shown not only by an actual diminution in the 
productiveness of labor, but by the check on population ; not by misery 
alone, but also by the fear of misery. 

Moreover, evfen when improvement and population are advancing 
at a nearly similar rate, so that there is no absolute diminution of the 
productiveness of labor, there i9 still a relative diminution. Improve- 
ments increase the productive powers ot the land already under 
cultivation, at the same time that they permit additional labor to be 
applied to inferior land : so that, though the produce of the inferior 
land may not lie less in proportion to the labor than that yielded by 
the better land, before the introduction of the improvement it is less 
than what it now yields. The very fact that the proportional returns 
continue merely the same, and are not increased, bv an improvement, 
shoys the action ot the agricultural law. The price of food would 
have been as much diminished by the late improvements in agriculture, 
as the price ot manufactured goods has been by the mechanical in- 
ventions, had it not been for the advance of population, wiiich by 
bringing into operation the law of diminishing productiveness, has 
obliterated the benefits of agricultural improvements, as speedily as 
they were introduced. 

In the human species therefore and in the soil, the laws of increase 
arc of a totally different nature. The former have an inherent, power 
and tendency to increase indefinitely, and w ith extraordinary swift- 
ness: w hile the increase of the latter has not only an ultimate limit, 
but is obtained on progressively harder terms long before that limit 
is reached. Agricultural improvements are a counteracting force to 
this law, hut are never in old countries sufficient to enable production 
to keep up with unchecked population. When we compare the law* 
of fecundity and of agricultural industry, and reflect that they, like 
^dl other laws of nature, are fixed and immovable, we can clearly see 
that the former must always have been, and must always continue to 
be, most powerfully checked by the latter: and the only mode in 
which this can possibly take place, is by one or other ot the five 
population checks. 

That these checks do exist to an enormous extent in this and other 
old countries, is obvious to the most superficial view. Few indi- 
viduals among us exert their reproductive powers in more than a 
very moderate degree, or, if they do, it is at the expense of the other 
members of society : and population on the whole advances at a com- 
paratively slow rate. That the existence of the checks is owing to 
the agricultural law r , is proved by the much greater rapidity with 
which population increases in America and Aus^alia: in which 
countries wages are higher, and a family can be more easily provided 
for, in consequence of the abundance of fertile land. The presence of 
the checks in all old countries, and their comparative absence in new . 
colonies, shows their real origin. Their existence, their cause, and 
their absolute unavoidableness under one or other of their five forms, 

. are thus manifest j and it if not less manifest, on further considering , 
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the subject, that in their present shape they constitute the 
social evils of old countries. Poverty, prostitution, and celibacy arc, 
m fact, nothing else than these checks: the first arising from the 
destructive operation of the agricultural law, the others from the fear 
of its operation. The real disease under which this and all other old 
societies are laboring, is reproductive plethora, or excess of reproductive 
power: from this arises the permanently overstocked labor-market, 
i he crowded ranks of prostitution, and the millions of both sexes 
living in a state of celibacy: and unless this great truth be clearly 
understood, and openly discussed, it is altogether vain to seek to 
escape from these evils. 

Let us next direct our attention to the great physiological law •/ 
exercise , as it applies to the reproductive organs and emotions. 

The Law of Exercise is that the health of the reproductive organ s and 
emotions depends on their having a sufficient amount of normal exercise ; 
and that a want of this tends powerfully to produce misery and disease 
in both man and woman. 

The proofs of this law are gathered from three sources, physiology, 
pathology, and therapeutics; that is, from an observation of the facts 
of health, disease, and treatment. 

First, of the proofs from physiology. It is laid down by physio- 
logists as a universal law of the human body, that the nutrition and 
vigor of every organ is promoted by a due amount of appropriate ex- 
ercise, while on the contrary mal-nutrition or atrophy, and enfeeblc- 
ment, are attendant on a want of it. All parts of the frame are 
constantly undergoing a process of decay and disintegration, whether 
they be used or not. This is an essential characteristic of life. But 
it they are actively employed, each in performing its own special 
function, the waste is made up by the supply ot new materials from 
the blood, and their vigor and development even tend to increase. 
The exercise of any part invariably draws towards it a current o#„ 
blood, and it is from this fluid that every organ derives its nourish-* 
ment. If, on the other hand, a part be not used, the natural process 
of decay is not counterbalanced, and a greater or less degree of en- 
feeblement results. Exercise, in short, feeds and strengthens an 
organ: want of exercise weakens and starves it 

The law of exercise therefore is a universal law applying to the 
whole body. It has been ascertained by conclusive observations and 
experiments, both in the case of man and the lower animals, And is 
verified by all experience. It forms indeed the most important and 
fundamental principle of physiology, and one upon which all scientific 
writers on that subject are agreed. 

The following quotations from the Principles of Human Physiology 
by Dr. Carpenter may be given in proof of this. 

“The demand for nutrition arises not merely from the exercise of 
the fbrmative powers, which are concerned in the building up of Hie 
organism, but also from the degeneration and decay , which is continually 
taking place in almost every part of it, and the effects of which if not 
antagonised, would speedily show themselves in its complete disinte* 
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gration.” “The muscular and nervous tissues are doubtless subject, 
like ail others that are distinguished by their vital activity, to the law 
uf limited duration ; for we find that when not called into use, they 
umdergo a gradual disintegration or wasting, which is not adequately 
repaired by th$ nutritive processes. But the very manifestation of 
tlieir peculiar vital endowments, determines an afflux of blood towards 
the parts thus called into special activity: and from- this it comes to 
pass, that the nutrition of these tissues is promoted, instead of being 
Impaired, by use: so that their constant exercise occasions an aug- 
mentation rather than a diminution of tlieir substance— a due supply 
of the requisite material being always presupposed.” “It is a general 
principle unquestioned by any physiologists, that when there is a 
Focal excitement to the processes of nutrition, secretion, &c n a deter- 
mination of blood towards the part speedily takes place, and the 
motjon of blood through it is increased in rapidity.” 

On the other hand, “ The formative activity of muscles and serves 
is so closely dependent upon the active exercise of their functional 
powers that atrofdiy is certain to supervene if this be interrupted.* 
“ Even the bones of a limb will suffer in consequence of atrophy of 
the muscles consequent upon disuse.” 

The glands or secreting organs, are subject to th3 very same law of 


healthy nutrition as the muscles and nerves. Their health and vigor 
depend on their having a sufficient supply of blood and nervous in- 
fluence, which can he obtained only by an active discharge of their 
special lunctions. The chief difference is, that the vigor of the 
secreting organs and involuntary muscles is more directly dependent 
on the healthy play of the emotions (with which these organs are most 
intimately connected); and not, like that of the voluntary muscles 
and nerves, on the healthy play of the will Indeed nutrition and 
secretion are merely two forms of the same vital process, and in the 
jiiain are subject to the same conditions of health. “ There is no 
other ftindamental difference between the two processes of nutrition 
and secretion,” says Dr. Carpenter, “ than such as arises out of the 
diverse destinations of the separated matters, and from the anatomical 
arrangements which respectively minister to these.” 

The same views are held by all physiologists, by Mr. Paget, Pro- 
fessor Alison, Professor Miiller, and others; and are m accordance 
with the dictates of universal experience and common sense. Every 
one is aware that the vigor of the body is maintained and increased 
by exercise, and a due supply of nutriment Indeed the very meaning 
of a bodily organ is, a part which has a special function, and is in- 
tended by nature to perform it. 

But the reproductive organs are mainly composed of muscles, 
nerves, and glands, and the very same law, which applies to these 
tissues in other parts of the body, applies equally to them. A due 
amount of appropriate exercise and nourishment is the first condition 
df their health and vigor: while enfeeblement and atrophy to a greater 
or less degree are sure to follow their disuse. In laying down Urn 
torefpip Uv of exercise for all the vital tissues, physiologists have 
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j stated hg implication, the law of the reproductive organs; mot 
can it be denied without an evident logical fallacy. The nutrition 
and health of muscles, nerves, glands, and other tissues, depends on 
their having a sufficient amount of appropriate exercise; the sexual 
organs are mainly composed of muscles, nerves, glands, &c. ; therefore 
the nutrition and health of these organs depends on their having a 
sufficient amount of appropriate exercise— is a syllogism, which may 
be evaded, but from which, it appears to me, there is no escape. If 
the premises be admitted; as is done by all physiologists, the conclusion 
necessarily follows. 

But the nutrition of each organ affects that of all the others. It Is 
stated as a law by Mr. Paget, Dr. Carpenter, and other eminent 
authorities, that “each organ, by the very fact of nourishing itself 
acts as an excretory organ to the rest of the body.” That is, every 
organ selects from the blood the proj»er materials for its own nutrition, 
and in so doing, it renders the blood more fit to nourish the others. 
This is especially true of secreting organs, such as the ovaries and 
testicles, which produce fluids, that are intended to b* cuaf out of the 
body, and are more or less noxious if retained. Hence, whenever any 
important organs are not duly engaged in their own special manner, 
not only is their own vigor impaired, but that of the others also. 
The ideal of health indeed cannot be stated otherwise than ai con- 
sisting in the due performance of all the bodily functions. 

The law of healthy exercise applies in like manner to the Emottom 
connected with the sexual system. These emotions form one of the 
great natural Appetites implanted in the human frame: on whose due 
regulation and satisfaction the health and happiness of mankind aw 
•o intimately dependent. The appetites have been divided into six 
principal classes, namely, Sleep, Exercise, Bepose, Thirst, Hunger, 
and Sex. They are defined by Mr. Alexander Bain, in his great work 
the Human Mind, (published in two parts, the first on the Sense* 
the Intellect, and the second on the Emotions and the Will), ak 
tA- casings produced by the. recurring wants and necessities of our bodily 
or organic life. All of them have tho same leading characteristics: 
they are powerful desires arising from deep-seated wants of the 
system; and if unduly repressed, they all tend, with greater or less 
force, to cause misery and disease. Their strength and universality 
are an exact measure of the importance attached by nature to their 
due gratification, and to the performance of the functions which they 
aie intended to control ana direct. In the case of all tho appetites, 
except those of sex , the immense importance of attending to the true 
dictates of nature is insisted on by scientific physicians, and is gene- 
rally admitted by the public. 

It is stated by Mr. Bain as a general Law of Emotions, that they 
exercise a dififasive influence on the body ; producing a flow of blood 
to various organs, along with movements, gestures, and expression* 
by which the excitement ks discharged or carried off. The influence 
if the feelings in stimulating, suspending, or perverting the ftinettone 
^ secretion: { o disturbing the action of the heart, and the musolss 
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of respiration, expression, 4c.: and in modifying the nutritive pro* 
Opts is, such as digestion or the elaboration of the blood, is pointed 
out by all physiologists. Different feelings affect different organs, 
and, as before stated, the glands and involuntary muscles are especially 
subject to their influence. “ The glands liablo to congestion,” s^yt 
Mr. B. B. Carter, in his very able work on Hysteria, “are those which 
by forming their products in larger quantity, subserve to the gratifi- 
cation of the excited feeling. Thus blood is directed to the mamma 
iy the maternal emotions: to the testes by the sexual; and to the 
salivary glands by the influence of appetizing odors.” „ 

The sexual emotions are primarily excited by the formation aad 
accumulation of the reproductive secretions : and they react upon the 
organs which prepare these secretions, directing towards them a 
current of blood and nervous influence, from which their nourishment 
is derived, and their vigor supported. If the excitement be carried off 
by its natural channel, namely sexual union, the balance of health is 
maintained; if not, disorder of body and mind, varying in proportion 
to the strength of the arrested feelings and the susceptibility of the 
system, will result According to the principle of the composition of 
causes, the emotion, though counteracted, still produces its full effect: 
but it operates now by deranging the other bodily and mental func- 
tions. Blushing, palpitation of the heart hysterical convulsions, 
nervous irritability, and general disorder of the nutritive processes, 
are among the effects of repressed emotion, and consequently mis* 
directed blood. The health of the mind suffers no less than that of 
the body. The will is rendered weak and irresolute by the conflict of 
the feelings: the thoughts are perturbed and the healthy links of 
association broken: restlessness, vehemence, anxiety, and hypochondria 
nervade the mind, and not uufrequently lead to confirmed ins mity. 
Natural emotions, when unduly repressed, are as dangerous to the 
health of body and mind, as repressed secretions. 

* Let us next examine the proofs afforded by pathology, or the facts 
of disease. If the law of exercise be truly a law of nature, we shoulr 
expect to find an immense amount of disease and misery, arising froor. 
the disregard of it: or in other words from the sexual abstinence which 
is so prevalent in old countries, and whose real origin, as already ex- 

S ained, is the law of ^population. This expectation is fully verified 
r facts. It is only alter an examination of the history of disease, 
and an unprejudiced survey of the present state of the sexual world 
that the havoc caused by the obstructed law of exercise can be dulj 
estimated. The sexual evils are indeed productive of as largo an 
amount of social wretchedness as even poverty They may be divided 
into three classes, namely, the diseases of abstinence j seif-abuse : am 
prostitution and venereal disease. There are many other sexual diseases, 
such as inflammations, 4c. : but the above classes comprehend those 
which result more directly from the law of population, or, in other 
words, from the obstacle which nature opposes to the normal exercise 
ef the reproductive functions. It is of the diseases of abstinence that 
( abaft chiefly epeak fit present, as they aflbrd 4 clearer and mors ms 
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osisUkeable proof of the law of exercise : MlluMigh the great frt*f*&*** 
of prostitution ami self-abuse ia dc less really a proof of its truth, aoc) 
of the strength of tlio obstructed emotions. With regard to self-nbuse v 
I may merely mention that Dr. Copland, in the artieje on Impotence 
and Sterility, in his Medical Dictionary, calls it 44 the modern Moloch 
orthe species;” a phrase which will not appear exaggerated to those 
who are at all aware of the amount ot mischief, moral and physical, 
caused by this habit in modern times. The habit itself arises in the 
main from the want of the natural 6exual intercourse. 

The Diseases of Abstinence consist principally of hysteria, chlorosis* 
and menstrual disorders, in woman: and of generative eiifcoblement* 
spermatorrhoea, and hy|K>ehondria in man. These a flections may 
doubtless, like many others, be brought oil by other causes than ab- 
stinence, and this plurality of causes often gives rise to mistakes in 
reasoning upon them; hut it is certain that they are all verjr fre- 
quently induced by abstinence. That this is true with regard to the 
female diseases is acknowledged by almost all medical men who have 
attended to the subject, both in this country and on the continent. 
With regard to the male diseases, the testimony of continental 
physicians, as far as I am acquainted with it, is equally unanimous, 
and is confirmed directly or indirectly by that of several English 
practitioners: although the peculiar prejudices upon sexual morality 
which are, unfortunately, so dominant in this country, have generally 
prevented the ojK*n acknowledgment of those natural laws, on which 
alone any true theory of sexual virtue, or health, can be founded. 

The disease which in woman most frequently results from absti- 
nence is hysteria. This is among the most prevalent of all chronic 
diseases in modern times. When arising, as ir generally does, from 
abstinence, it consists mainly in disorder of the emotions, and of the 
sexual system: which give rise to a host of symptoms of greater or 
less severity. The physical evils, produced by or connected with 
hysteria, include convulsive fits sometimes so severe as to resemble 
epilepsy, nervous irritability and weakness, palpitation of the heart, 
spasmodic affections of the respiratory muscles, such as nervous cough 
and loss of voice, colic, intense headache, pain in the left side, indiges- 
tion, and many other disturbances of the various bodily functions. The 
mental evils are, deep-seated restlessness and discontent, vehement 
temper, caprice and instability of character, want of the power of 
concentrativeness, preoccupation of the mind by concealed feeling** 
corroding anxieties, violent bursts of passion or grief; which may* 
and by no means unfrequcntly do, proceed to insanity. The truth 
and ingenuousness of disposition are often thoroughly perverted by 
the restraint placed on the expression oi the emotions, and lienoe 
various kinds of anomalous diseases, smell as spinal conplaints, point 
m the joints, muscular rigidity or powerlessness, chronic vomiting, 
convulsions, and other affections are often simulated by hysterical 
patients, in order to excite compassion. These simulated diseases 
have given rise to many mistakes in medical nractice. but are now 
well recognised* They are most graphically described in Mr* Carter's 
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The following quotations may be given lr. illustration cf tbs 
frequency, cause, and nature of the disease. Sydenhr.nw in Ins essay 
on hysterical diseases, says that 44 they form one half of all chronic 
affections: ” and I)r. Conotly and Dr. Ashwcll coincide in this opinion* 
44 We may almost admit, without qualification,” says Dr. Conolly in 
the Cyclopaedia of Practical Medicine, 44 the remark of Sydenham, 
that hysterical disorders constitute one half of all chronic distempers." 
With regard to the cause and the cure of the disease, Dr. Conolly 
•ays, 44 In a susceptible female temperament, and in the unmarried 
state, the system of reproduction, every change in which inyoWes 
many other changes, acts strongly on the system at large, and in 
certain circumstances disorders all the functions of the body and the 
mind: the digestion of food, the circulation of the blood, the judg- 
ment, the affections, the temper: and in many of these cases all the 
misdhief is removed by marriage, which by awakening the natural 
functions and normal sympathies, allays the whole series of irritations 
and morbid actions.” In Braking of the unhealthy life of young 
ladies, he says again, 44 Then perhaps ensue the mortifications of celi- 
bacy, and the misery of growing old without an active and contented 
mind. As causes of disease, and especially of hysterical and other 
various disorders, none can deny the wide and powerful infiuonce of 
these circumstances but those who have paid no reflection to tha 
operation of human passions in society.” 

Similar views are expressed by Dr. Ashwcll, Mr. Carter, M. Vil 
lerme, and indeed by all who are conversant with female disease. Ml 
Carter holds that hysteria la essentially a disease of repressed and 
concealed emotions, and especially those of sex. After giving a 
detailed account of the various modes in which emotion acts upon the 
system, he says, 44 It is reasonable to expect that an emotion, which is 
strongly felt by great masses of people, but whose natural manifesta- 
tions are constantly repressed in. compliance with the usages of society, 
vftll be the one whose morbid effects arc most frequently witnessed. 
This anticipation is abundantly borne out by facts: the sexual passion 
in woman being that which most accurately fulfils the proscribed 
conditions, and whose injurious influence upon the organism is most 
common and familiar. Next after it in power may be placed those 
emotions which are usually concealed because disgraceful or un- 
amiable, as hatred or envy, &c.” “The word ‘hysteria,’ the prevalent 
hypothesis that the disease depends on irritation of the ovaries and 
womb, and the universal consent of the medical profession,” he says 
again, “may all bo confidently appealed to, as bearing out by actual 
experience the theoretical conclusion, that the sexual passion is more 
concerned than any other single emotion, and ficrhaps as much as all 
others put together, in the production of the hysteric paroxysm ” 

44 A disordered state of the emotional nature,” says Dr. Carpenter, 
44 seems to be the essential character of hysteria. There are certain 
forms of this disorder which graduate insensibly into moral insanity 
sr monomania.* , 

44 It is assuredly true,” says M. Vi Her mi, In 4he Dictionalre das 
# « K 
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Sciences Medicates, u that absolute and involuntary continence it th* 
Boat common source of this disorder. At the epoch of pulierty, not 
only docs the physical organization of woman undergo numerous 
changes, but her mental faculties become develop »n a manner not 
lest surprising: she exjwriences new wants: and the more pronounced 
these are, other things being equal, the more may we expect the ex- 
plosion of tliis disease, if the purpose of nature be not fulfilled, if the 
imperious want of the organism be not satisfied.” “Hysteria,” he 
aayt again, “seems to hare been known in all times, though less 
frequent formerly, from the minor restraint put upon the sexual 
passion: it is indeed an effect of the law common to all living beings, 
which impels the two sexes to an intimate union.” “Nine out of ten 
cases of hysteria are owing to sexual abstinence.” 

Chlorosis , another very common disease in young women, and pro- 
ductive of manifold sufferings, is frequently owing to abstinences and 
disappointed desires. It consists essentially in a watery state of the 
blood, and is easily recognised by the deadly pallor, whence the name 
is derived. It proves not unfrequently fatal by leading to con- 
sumption. Dr. Ashwell after enumerating as predisposing causes the 
▼arious debilitating and unwholesome habits in which girls are reared, 
mentions as the exciting causes “circumstances which depress the 
mind, and keep the feelings in a state of painful suspense or delay, 
unrequited affection, attachments opposed by relatives,” 6c. The 
acme views are expressed by oi her authors. 

Disorders of the menstrual secretion, such as absent and painful men- 
struation, to which Dr. Ashwell says single women are especially 
prone, are among the commonest forms of disease. They often cause 
Intense and prolonged suffering, and may break down the health ir- 
retrievably. Sexual abstinence is a very frequent cause of these 
affections. It also acts powerfully as a predisposing cause of many 
of those inflammatory diseases of the ovaries and womb, which hava 
in recent times been discovered to prevail so extensively. Dr. Tilt 
observes that the want of the natural stimulus to the ovaries which 
should promote their healthy action, is often the cause of their 
becoming the seat of morbid affections. The only natural stimulus to 
these organs is sexual intercourse and cliild-be&ring. 

The evil effects of prolonged abstinence on man are equally certain 
end indisputable. They are not indeed so often seen as in woman, 
nor do they manifest themselves so strikingly to the most careless 
observer. There are several reasons for this. Abstinence is by no 
means so generally practised by the male sex, and its effects are very 
frequently obscured and complicated by abuse or venereal diseases. 
By the peculiarity of his constitution, moreover, and the less un- 
healthy mode in which he is educated, man is not so subject to the 
dominion of the emotions , and can better repress their vehement mani- 
festations. He has also a wider sphere of activity, and more facilities 
for mental distraction. But though the evils of abstinence are thus 
often obscured, and to some extent counteracted, they are equally us- 
deniable. Indeed to admit them i t the case ut woman, as is done by 
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tit physicians who hare attended to the subject, is m fad Is odbtft 
Mem in the case of man also : for there is a thorough and universally 
recognised analogy between the laws of the two sexes. 

Notwithstanding these complicating circumstances, however, the 
diseases of abstinence in man are most palpable to the attentive eye, 
and are universally acknowledged by all impartial observers. Though 
not perhaps so frequent as iu woman, they are still extremely common* 
and cause an immensity of suffering. They consist chiefly in the 
baneful effects of arrested emotion on the bodily and mental functions ; 
including indigestion, nervous enfeebiement and irritability, constipa- 
tion, numbness and torpor of the brain ; together with mental anxiety, 
restlessness, hy]>ochondria, shyness and embarrassment, a confused 
intellect and irresolute will, and a morbid persistency and undue pro- 
minence of those feelings whose natural expression has been denied. 
These effects are in part owing to the want of normal outlet for the 
reproductive or seminal secretion : and in many cases also to sper- 
matorrhoea, or involuntary seminal losses, which grievous disease, a # 
M. M. Lallemand, liicord, Serrurier and others assert, is liable to be 
produced by sexual abstinence. Their experience is borne out by the 
fact that when once spermatorrhoea has been brought on by such 
causes as self abuse, abstinence proves in many cases an insuperable 
barrier to its removal. Other evil effects on the reproductive organa 
produced by abstinence are such as arise from want of normal exer- 
cise, namely, wasting of the testicles, and more or less of generative 
debility or impotence. 

The following quotations may be given in confirmation of these 
statements: — “It is well known,” says Dr. Beatty, in the Cyclopedia 
of Practical Medicine, “ that a state of inaction is often attended by 
atrophy of the testicles.” “ In this state of decay, impotence is the 
final result.” “ In some instances,*' nays Dr. Copland in his Medical 
Dictionary, “ prolonged disuse of this function is followed by wasting 
of the testes, and consequently permanent impotence is the result. 
These organs, like others of the economy, are strengthened by moderate 
mse, are weakened by abuse: their functions being often entirely lost 
by protracted disuse.” In the articles 02 Chastity, Continence, Celi- 
bacy, Seminal Losses, and Semen, contained iu the Dictionaire del 
Sciences Medicalcs, and written respectively by M. M. Sedillot, Do 
Montegrc, Mare, Serrurier, and Dcvilliers, there is but one opinion 
expressed as to the pernicious effects of abstinence on both man and 
woman. “ Nature,” says M. Sedillot, “ in commanding all beings to 
fulfil the great function of reproduction, is often opposed by the 
established usages of human society ; and she punishes sometimes with 
extreme severity those who are rebellious to her laws.” Among the 
consequent diseases he mentions nocturnal pollutions, insanity, hys- 
teria, chlorosis, &c. “ It is not always by severe diseases,” he sayi 
•gain, “ that the man, who is strictly chaste, is punished for hie dis- 
obedience to the immovable laws of Nature: he lives alone on the earth, 
often sad and melancholy, and is neglected In his old age. Brerfe 
ttog. hew witness to the error he has committed against the phyeicSf 
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snd moral la ws of the human constitution." “It is not with Im- 
punity,” says M. De Montegre, “ that the wants of nature are denied s 
there is an age when the physical gratifications of lore become neoes- 
•ary to every well-organised being, and it is never without injury to 
the health, and to the tranquillity of the whole life, that a prolonged 
continence can be observed.” If space permitted, many other passages 
might be give* from English and Continental authors, in which ths 
law of exercia. in the case of man is either virtually implied, or 
openly acknowledged. 

The proofs derived from therapeutic t or treatment are not less con- 
clusive. The natural and scientific treatment of a disease consists in 
reversing the process which led to it: m removing its cause and pro- 
curing an obedience to the natural laws which have been broken. 
The signal effects of sexual intercourse and child-bearing in removing 
hysteria, chlorosis, a ml menstrual diseases in woman, have .been 
remarked by all observers. Dr. Conolly’s opinion on this point has 
already been given. Dr. Ash well remarks that marriage is frequently 
curative of chlorosis, absent and painful menstruation, and hysteria. 
M. Villcrme, after reviewing the interminable list of medicines and 
other applications, which are still so constantly used, in the routine 
treatment of hysteria, says, “These external and internal applications 
can in general have merely an indirect and secondary action. The 
remedy which is most potent and whose influence is the most 
general and direct, is the pleasure?} of marriage. Hippocrates recom- 
mends marriage to young women subject to hysterics: Hoffmann, 
Rcil, Pincl, Esquirol, Duvernoy, and all good observers in ancient 
and modem times, have adopted the same principle, which the most 
Certain and authentic experience confirms every day.” 

The same is true of the diseases of abstinence in man. Spermatorr- 
hoea, hypochondria, indigestion, and general debility, when proceeding 
from this cause, are in general readily curable by sexual intercourse, 
and by this alone. “ The seminal losses, which depend upon absolufe 
continence,” says M. Scdillot, “must be treated by means conform- 
able to the requirements of nature. Sexual intercourse is iu certais 
cases the only remedy. In accordance, therefore, with oil authors, 
we cannot but recommend marriage to those individuals, in whose 
ease iucdie:d treatment can only imperfectly replace an act which 
belongs to all living beings, and from which but a very small number 
can refrain with impunity.” “ Whoever sees men as they are,” says 
M. Iiicord, “and without that disguise of morality which society im- 
poses, must admit that there are circumstances in which sexual 
intercourse becomes indispensable, under pain of the most serious 
moral and social consequences in case of denial.” 

But the man who lias done most of ail by his arguments and treat- 
ment to demonstrate the law of exercise in the male, is M.Lallemand, 
whose great work on Involuntary Seminal Losses, is one of the land* 
marks of medical science. He habitually recommends a due amount 
tf sexual intercourse in many cases of spermatorrhsoa, proceeding 
•pro Abstinence or abuse: and with the uy^t supcesstul resyHf 
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• iHe regular exercise of organs,** says M. Lallemami, “ will alone 
fire all the energy of which they are susceptible, and those of gene- 
ration are far from forming an exception to this general law. To 
complete the #ure, it is necessary that sexual relations should las 
established/* lie treats these cn-:es, in fact, on the same physiological 
principles as disease of other organs would be treated by a scientific 
physician: and the justice of these principles has been admitted by a 
large number of medical men on the Continent. “The more the 
function of an organ is used,'* says Dr. Felix Koubaud m his work 
on Impotence and Sterility, “ the mare it is nourished and increases in 
size. Unless this physiological law be* a dream, it must lx* applied to 
the genital organs.” In tills country, too, these principles have made 
no inconsiderable impression, and have been approved of and acted 
upon more or less openly by many physicians. 

'Jihese various proofs and quotations, which could l»e greatly multi- 
plied, establish, 1 conceive, the truth of the law of exercise. It 
cannot indeed he denied, without ignoring the instincts of nature, and 
the plainest indications of science and common sense, it must he 
regarded, therefore, like the law of gravitation, or definite proportions, 
as one of the fixed and eternal laws^f nature: a law which, according 
to the fundamental principles of physical religion, it is not merely 
the safety but the duty of man and woman to observe, and enable 
others to observe, ns far as lies in their power; which neither bends 
nor moves to suit the exigencies of human society, hut is the samo 
yesterday, to-day, and fqr ever: which rewards the obedient, and 
punishes those who infringe it, with absolute invariability, regardless 
of the sexual institutions or theories of mankind. A clear and un- 
vacillating perception of this law, as well as of the law of agricultural 
industry, and the law of fecundity, is necessary, in order to show in 
their full extent, the population-difficulties of our race: and can alone 
•serve as a foundation for that on which the regeneration of society 
feally depends, namely, a true theory and practice of Sexual Morality. 

[As an example of the objections which have been made to the law 
of exercise and the natural duty founded on it, I may quote the fol- 
lowing passage from the work on Prostitution by Mr. Miller, Professor 
of Surgery in the Edinburgh University. “We have good reason to 
know,” lie says, “that a popular delusion as to the physiological 
hearings of sexual indulgence, on the part of the male sex, widely 
prevails among high ami low, young and old— fraught with the most 
pernicious consequences. It is supposed that occasional sexual in- 
dulgence, after the age of puberty, is essential to health, and not only 
may but ought to be transacted on purely physiological require- 
ment To show the folly of this physiological heresy, * 

short statement will suffice. God made man’s body — perfect. The 
organs in their working, and with their appetites, are from his hand. 
Among others, he lodgsd those which minister to reproduction; their 
function and their appetite are from him. The latter, obviously, it 
meant to lie indulged under certain restrictions, and these restrictions 
specified; they are those of lawful wedlock. You say that it tntlSS 
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be indulged, to maintain the health of tiie creature, In Ihlfilling the 
requirements of Nature, at all hazards— with or without wedlock, 
per fas aut nefas . Sexual indulgence, you say, irrespective of 
marriage, is needful, by the stem demand of a physiological law. 
But God, who makes and upholds all physiological laws, says that 
this is fornication, a flagrant violation of his moral law; that the soul 
who so sinneth shall die ; and that fornicators by expi^/59 command, 
are excluded from the kingdom of heaven. According to yow, there- 
fore, the matter would stand thus; the great and good God — all- 
merciful as all-wise and almighty — has made man w r ith a certain 
bodily appetite and function, which in obedience to God’s physical 
laws, which regulate its workings, requires occasional indulgence, 
even irrespective of that special limitation which God in his moral 
law lias appointed; and yet, such infringement of his moral law, 
though necessarily arising out of his own physical law, God punches 
with the highest penalty. Or, in brief, according to this popular and 
pernicious fallacy, God turns men into hell, for yielding to a physical 
necessity which lie had himself ordained. This, we need not say. 
Implies a moral impossibility.” 

In these remarks, Professor Miller speaks of the law of exercise 
and the duty founded on it, as a “ popular delusion” and a “ physio- 
logical heresy;” but, as the reader lias seen, the necessity of sexual 
intercourse to the health and happiness of both man and woman is 
recognised, more or less clearly, not only by the common sense of 
mankind in general, but by a large number of the most eminent 
medical men in tliis and other countries. 

With regard to Professor Miller’s objections, it may be observed, in 
the first place, that they do not really apply to the law and duty of 
exercise, (against which he is ostensibly arguing), hut merely to the 
indulgence in unmarried connections. These two questions are totally 
distinct from one another, and should never he confounded together* 
Whether sexual intercourse be necessary to the health is one question; 
how it should be indulged in is a totally different one. Indeed, pro- 
perly speaking, there are three distinct questions involved ; namely, 
first. Is the law of exercise true, or, in other words, is health de- 
pendent on the exercise of the sexual functions? Secondly, granting 
the law to be true, ought it to be observed ? Thirdly, if it ought to 
be observed, in what manner is this to be effected — by early marriages, 
or in what other way ? Tie first is a question of science or ol 4 
matter of fact: the two others are questions of art or of practice* 
morality; and all three are quite distinct from each other. A man 
mho rigidly adheres to the present marriage code, and condemns nil 
unmarried connections, both may, and ought, if he attend to physio- 
logy, to admit that sexual intercourse is necessary to health ; and tie 
may hold the opinion that it ought to be indulged in, by means 0 1 
early marriages, with or without tlie use of preventive measures. I 
am myself personally acquainted with one medical man who takes 
4 hls view of the question, and doubtless there are many others who 
4frea, 
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But in the eecond place, eren if Professor Miller's objections did 
really apply to tlie law of exercise, objections of such a character 
are never admissible. Even among those who accept the Bible as 
their standard of morality, it is quite inadmissible to oppose its 
doctrines, or what a writer supposes to be its doctrines, to the evident* 
of physical facts . Physical facts can be met only by physical facts — 
that is to say, they can only be controverted by showing that they 
have been erroneously observed or interpreted ; and not by assertions 
of what is, or is not, consistent with divine justice or benevolence, or 
with any statement contained in the Bible. This is the very same 
objection which was made to Galileo’s theory of the earth’s move- 
ment, and which has been so constantly repeated with regard to the 
principle of population, the geological theories, and so many other 
great scientific truths. In fact, at almost every step in its progress, 
scieqge has had to struggle against similar theological objections. 
These objections are examples of the class of fallacies called by 
logicians a priori fallacies, or fallacies of simple inspection. “To this 
class’* says Mr. Mill in his Logic, “belong Descartes’ speculations, 
and those of so many others after him, tending to infer the order of 
the universe, not from observation, but by a priori reasonings from 

supposed qualities of the Godhead Writers have not yet 

ceased to oppose the theory of divine benevolence to the evidence of 
physical facts, to the principle of population for instance. And people 
seem in general to think that they have used a very powerful argument 
when they have said, that to suppose some proposition true, would be 
a reflection on the wisdom or goodness of the Deity. Put into, the 
simplest possible terms, their argument is, ‘ if it had depended on me, 
I would not have made the proposition true, therefore it is not true." 
Put into other words it stands thus ; 4 God is perfect, therefore (what 
I think) perfection, must obtain in nature.’ But since in reality every 
ope feels that nature is very far from perfect, the doctrine is never 
applied consistently.** Among those who, like myself, recognise no 
other standard either of scientific truth or of moral duties, than 
Nature, Professor Miller’s objections can of course carry no weight. 

I beg the reader to remark the above two fallacies — namely first, 
the fallacy of mixing up the question of the truth of the law o i 
exercise with the question of prostitution, while ostensibly arguing 
against the former, and secondly, the theological objections— for they 
are the very ones which will probably he most frequently brought 
forward by the opponents of this grea,* law of nature. The first is 
one of the prevailing errors in a series of articles on the sexual ques- 
tions by Professor Prancia W. Newman, published in the Reasoner is 
1855, and partly, though not expressly, directed against the present 
work. However widely I differ from Professor Newman and Professor 
Miller on the subject of Prostitution (both as regards their views on 
the cause and cure of this evil, and their general tone of feeling 
respecting it) as well as on the truth of the law of exercise, the two 
fuestions are quite distinct, and ought never to be confounded together. 

* One other consideration/’ says Professor Miller, “ before leavinf 
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this pan to tne subject. In medical ethics, let it Ve clearty under- 
stood, that the practitioner who prescribes fornication to any patient, 
under any circumstances whatever, commits a heinous offence, not 
only against morals, but also against both the fcicncc and the 
tharaeter of his profession. His advice is not more flagrantly im- 
moral, than it is disgrace! ully unscientific and unsound.’* Fortunately 
for nc dieine, and for the interests of suffering humanity, there are 
already mail} 7 eminent practitioners in thin country and still more on 
the continent, who take a very different view of medical duty on this 
subject from Professor Miller. Hut here too it is necessary to make 
a careful distinction; for Professor Miller has again confused the 
question by mixing up the recommendation of sexual intercourse 
with the recommendation of prostitution. It appears to me to he the 
undeniable duty of a medical man, when he sees a patient, whether 
man or woman, suffering from the effects of sexual abstinence, to tell 
them candidly that this is, in his opinion, the cause of their disease, 
and that sexual intercourse is necessary for their cure. However 
frequently this duty may be evaded by medical men (especially when 
the patient is a female), and however difficult and unpleasant it may 
Often be in the present state of society, yet surely it cannot be denied. 
It is surely the duty of the physician in all cases to inform a patient 
candidly of what he considers to he the true cause and cure of his 
disease. If he does not, what is the real value of his advice? But, 
in the case before us, to recommend sexual intercourse, is not to 
recommend prostitution. All that the practitioner is, properly speak- 
ing, called upon to do, is to inform the patient that he considers 
sexual intercourse necessary to his recovery; in what manner this in- 
tercourse is to be obtained, is a question mainly for the patient to 
consider. It is for him to consider whether lie will marry, or form 
all unmarried connection with some one, or indulge in prostitution 
(ihat is, intercourse with women of the town), or remain continent. 
It is indeed true that in the present state of society, where sexual 
intercourse is in very many eases attainable only by an indissoluble 
marriage, or by prostitution— the first of which is so often imprac- 
ticable, especially to an invalid, while the second is in many respects 
degrading — the patient will frequently adopt the hitter alternative; 
but the practitioner is not responsible for this, nor is so miserable a 
dilemma inherent in the nature of things. As 1 have already 
endeavoured to show, the present system of prostitution and indis • 
soluble marriage (which are closely connected together), might be, 
and ought to be, superseded by preventive intercourse and by a 
relaxation of the marriage code; when the diseases of abstinence and 
abuse might not only be satisfactorily treated, but effectually pre- 
vented. As ling however as prostitution continues to be in many 
cases the only attainable intercourse, although I deeply deplore its 
existence, it seems to me a far smaller evil that a man should indulge 
in it, than that lie should waste away under the miseries of sperma- 
torrhea or other evils of abstinence or abuse; and I admire from my 
'heart the eminent men, including M. M. Lallemand, Kicord, Lioubaud, 
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fcftd many others in this and other countries, who hare both felt and 
acted upon this truth, whatever obloquy they incurred thereby. Had 
they cared more for their personal convenience, and lest for the 
interests of t licit patients and of science, it would have been easy to 
have evaded t Ik* obnoxious question altogether. 

With rc.-piot to Professor Newman's strictures, I shall only remark 
that i:i one place !»*• makes the assertion that 1 have denied chastity to 
be a virtue. Hut this depends upon the definition driven to the word. 
In the popular sense of the word, chastity is usually understood to 
mean “ (Complete sexual ahsti nonce, for however prolonged a ]>eriod. 
except during the married state.*’ Benjamin Franklin however 
defined chastity to mean “the regulated and strictly temperate satis- 
faetioti, without injury to others, of those desires which arc natural 
to all healthy adult beings,” The late Mr. Hubert Owen defined it in 
n siiifilar manner, as “sexual intercourse with affection.” If the won I 
he understood according to the definition of Franklin and Mr. Owen, 
then I consider chastity to lie a very great virtue; but chastity, in 
tin* sense of prolonged sexual abstinence, I cannot hut regard as an 
infringement of the laws of health, and therefore a natural sin either 
in man or woman; though doubtless in the actual state of society 
there are certain cases in which it is unavoidable. 

Hy the word prostitution I have meant here, and generally throughout 
this work, “indiscriminate and mercenary intercourse;" in other 
words, 1 have used it with special reference to the public women 
of the town. It is necessary to state this, for several writers have 
Included under the word r.ll kinds of unmarried intercourse, making 
tittle or- no distinction bet vein the moral character of any connections, 
which arc not sanctioned hy the marriage tie; or, at least, regarding 
all such connections as highly reprehensible. From this view, 1 need 
scarcely repeat that 1 entirely differ. On the contrary, the noblest 
\xual conduct, in the present state of society, appears to me to he 
that of those who, while endeavouring to fulfil the real sexual duties, 
enumerated in a former essay, live together openly and without d»»- 
►»uiflp, but iff urn to enter into on indissoluble contract of which they 
conscientiously disiipj rove.] 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN WRITERS ON 
THE LAW OF POPULATION. 


The four laws which have just been considered, namely, the laws of 
exercise, fecundity, and agricultural industry, with the derivative 
law of population, are, in my opinion, incomparably the most impor- 
tant truths with which man has to do. They form the true explana- 
tion of the chief phenomena of society, and hold the same relation to 
all other social theories, that the doctrine of gravitation does to the 
various theories of the planetary motions, which existed up to the 
time of Newton. I am unwilling to quit this great subject, without 
adding to what has already been said, the testimony of several dis- 
tinguished writers, English and foreign, whose opinions are of far 
greater weight and value than my own. The following quotation^ 
will show the reader how general and complete is the acceptance Of 
the Malthusian theory among those who have carefully studied, and 
rightly apprehended the question. In fact, the modern science of 
political economy is in the main based on this great theory, ir the 
same manner as astronomy and mechanics are based on the law»* of 
motion and gravitation. As Mr. Senior and Mr. Mill have shown, 
political economy as a science consists almost entirely of a scrie» i f 
deductions from the laws of fecundity and agricultural industry, ai.d 
from the familiar law of human nature that “man tends to preftu a 
greater gain to a smaller.” It is mainly by reasoning from these 
premises, that Malthus, Ricardo, and their successors have given to 
the science its present highly developed form. “Political Economy, 
properly so called,” says Mr. Mill, u has grown up almost from in- 
fancy since the time of Adam Smith.” To deny the Malthusian 
theory is therefore in reality equivalent to a rejection of the whole 
modem science of political economy, just in the same way as to denjr 
the laws of motion and gravitation would be to reject the astronomi- 
cal and mechanical sciences. It may be imagined with what extreme 
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•Are principle* of so fundamental a character have been examined by 
scientific men. Those who, in the present day, endeavour to refute 
the Malthusian theory, should know that they are arguing, not against 
an isolated proposition, or a single individual, but against a science, 
and a whole scientific body. 

1 may first qqote the opinion of Mr. John Stuart Mill, the mo ft 
eminent economist and sociologist of the age. After showing that 
the law of the Increase of Production depends on the laws of increase 
in the three agents of production — labor, capital, and land — Mr. Mill 
proceeds to consider the first of these agents. “The increase of 
labor,” he says, “is the increase of mankind; of population. On this 
subject the discussions excited by the Essay of Mr. Malthus, have 
made the truth, though by no means universally admitted, yet so 
fully known, that a briefer examination of the question than would 
otherwise have been necessary, will probably on the present occasion 
suffice. 

“The power of multiplication inherent in all organic life may be 
regarded as infinite. There is no one species of vegetable or animal, 
which, if the earth were entirely abandoned to it, and to the things 
on which it feeds, would not in a small number of years overspread 
every region of the globe of which the climate was compatible with 
its existence. . . . 

“ To this property of organized beings the human species forms no 
Exception, its power of increase is indefinite, and the actual multi- 
plication would he extraordinarily rapid, if the power were exercised 
to the utmost. It never is exercised to the utmost, and yet, in the 
most favorable circumstances known to exist, which are those of a 
fertile region colonized from an industrious and civilized community, 
population has continued for several generations, independently of 
fresh immigration, to double itself hi not much more than twenty 
reafs. That the multiplication in the human species exceeds even 
.his, • is evident if w T e consider how great is the ordinary number of 
diildren to a family, where the climate is good and early marriage# 
Asual; and how small a proportion of them die before the age of 
maturity, in the present state of hygienic knowledge, where the 
ocality is healthy, and the family adequately provided with the 
means of living. It is a very low estimate of the capacity of increase, 
f wc only assume that in a good sanitary condition of the people, 
;ach generation may be double the number of the generation which 
preceded it. 

“Twenty or thirty years ago, these propositions might still have 
•equired considerable enforcement mid illustration; but the evidence 
>f them is so ample and ineontestihle that they have made their way 
tgainst all kinds of opposition, and may now be regarded as axiomatic .** 
Hr. Mill then states the causes by which iltese boundless powers of 
ncrease are checked in old countries — namely, by want or the dread 
if want, by poverty or sexual restraint. “If the multiplication of 
nan kind,” he Bays, “proceeded only, like that of the other animal*, 
tom a blind instinct, it would be limited in the same manner with 
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their®; the births would be as numerous as the physical constitution 
of the species admitted of, and tho population would be kept down 
by deaths. But the conduct of human creatures is more or less in* 

flueneed by foresight of consequences In proportion aa 

mankind rise above the condition of the beasts, population is re- 
strained by the fear of want rather than by want itself.” 

Mr. Janies Mill, in his Elements of Political Economy, after stating 
the law of fecundity, and adducing facts to show the powers of in- 
crease under favorable circumstances, says, “ That population there- 
fore has such a tendency to increase as would enable it to double 
itself in a small number of years, is a proposition resting on the 
strongest evidence, which nothing that deserves the name of evidence 
has been brought on the other side to oppose.** “ We know well,” lie say® 
again, u that there arc two causes by which it may be prevented from 
increasing, how great soever its natural tendency to incrcasr The 
one is poverty; under which, let the number born lie what it tpay, all 
but a certain number undergo a premature destruction. The other 
cause is prudence; by which, either marriages are sparingly con- 
tracted, or care is taken that children, beyond a certain number, shall 
not be the fruit.” Again, in comparing the increase of population 
with that of capital, he says, “ If it were the natural tendency of 
capital to increase faster than population, there would be no difficulty 
in preserving a prosperous condition of the people. If on the other 
hand, it were the natural tendency of population to increase faster 
than capital, the difficulty would be very great. There would be a 
perpetual tendency in wages to fall. . . . That population has a 

tendency to increase faster than capital has, in most places, actually 
increased, is proved, incontestihly, by the condition of the population 
in almost all parts of the gloln*. in almost all countries the condition 
of the great body of the people is poor and miserable. This is an im- 
possibility if capital had increased faster than population. In that 
case wages of necessity must have risen, and would have placed the 
laborer in a state of affiuenee, far aliove the miseries of want.” 

In his article on Colonies in the Supplement to the Kncyelop&'di* 
Britannica, Mr. Janies Mill makes the following allusion to preven- 
tive intercourse. In speaking of the necessity of meeting the popu- 
lation difficulty in a straightforward and resolute manner, lie ®ay®, 
“ This is indeed the most important practical problem to which the 
wisdom of the politician or tne moralist can be applied. It has till 
this time been miserably evaded by all those wdio have meddled with 
the subject, as well as by all those who were called upon by their situa- 
tion to find a remedy for the evils to which it relates. And yet if 
the superstitions of the nursery were discarded, and the principle of 
utility kept steadily in view, a tolution miqht not be difficult to be founds 
and the means of drying up one of the most copious source® of evil— 
a source which, if all other sources of evil were taken away, would 
alone suffice to retain tne great raAts of human beings in misery— 
would be seen to be neither doubtful nor difficult to be applied.” 

Mr. David Bic*rdo, in his Principles of Political Economy and 
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Taxation, says, “ Of Mr. Mnltlius’s Essay on Population, I axn happy 
In the opportunity here afforded me of expressing my admiration. 
The assaults of the opponents of this great work have only served to 
prove its strength; and I am persuaded that its great reputation will 
spread with the cultivation of that science of which it is so eminent 
an ornament.” 

Mr. Senior, in his treatise on Political Economy in the Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitans, bases the whole science on four elementary pro- 
positions, two of which are the law of fecundity with its checks, and 
the law of agricultural industry. “We have already stated,” he 
says, “that the general facts on which the science of Political 
Economy rests, are comprised in a few general propositions, the result 
of observation or consciousness. The propositions to which we then 
alluded are these. 

“ l. That every man desires to obtain additional wealth with as 
littleflsacriflcc ns possible. 

“ 2. That the Population of the w orld, or in other words the number 
of persons inhabiting it, is limited only by moral or physical evil, or 
by fear of a deficiency of those articles of wealth, which the habits 
of the individuals of each class of its inhabitants lead them to 
require. 

“ 3. That the powers of labor and of the other instruments which 
produce wealth, may be indefinitely increased by using their products 
as the means of further production. 

“4. That, agricultural skill remaining the same, additional labor 
employed on the land within a given district, produces in general a 
less proportionate return ; or in other words, that though with every 
increase of the labor bestowed, the aggregate return is increased, the 
increase of the return is not in proportion to the increase of the labor. 

“The first of these propositions is a mailer of consciousness, the 
three others arc matter of observation.” 

• # The first proposition mentioned by Mr. Senior, although not for- 
mally stated, is, he says, “assumed in almost every process of econo- 
mical reasoning. It i* the corner-stone of the doctrine of wages and 
profits, and, generally speaking, of exchange.” The second propo- 
sition is the law of fecundity with its checks. The checks as enume- 
rated by Mr. Senior are “ moral or physical evil, or a fear of deficiency 
of wealth; *' which correspond respectively to vice, misery, and moral 
restraint, in the language of Mr. Mallhus. The third proposition re- 
lates to the employment of capital, as an instrument of production; 
while the fourth is the law of agricultural industry, or diminishing 
productiveness. Mr. Senior describes the two last propositions m 
being nearly self-evident. “No one who reflects on the difference 
between the unassisted force of man, and the more than gigantic 
powers of capital and machinery, can doubt the former proposition; 
and to convince ourselves of the other, it is necessary only to recollect 
that, if it were false, no land except the very best could ever be cul- 
tivated; since if the return from a single farm were to increase in 
ftlU proportion to any amount of increased labor bestowed m it* tbf 
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prodace of tliat one farm might feed the whole population of Eng- 
land.” Mr. Senior then proceeds to the further consideration and 
proof of each of these propositions, and to deduce from them the 
other doctrines of the science. Political Economy, it may here bs 
remarked, though its first principles are of course detained by induc- 
tion, is in the main a deductive science; the laws of the distribution 
and exchange of wealth given in economical works, having been all 
ascertained by the concrete deductive method of proof, which has been 
already mentioned as the only means of arriving at the laws at 
complex phenomena. 

In like manner, Mr. Cairncs, the present Whateley Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Dublin, bases the science on 
the same elementary propositions, in his excellent treatise on the 
Character and Logical Method of Political Economy, published in 
1857v After showing that the ultimate premises of political economy 
consist of certain facts of human nature and of the external world, 
he says with regard to these facts: — “Although so numerous as to 
defy distinct specification, there are yet some, the existence and 
character of which are easily ascertainable, of such paramount im- 
portance in relation to the production and distribution of wealth, as 
to afford a sound and stable basis for deducing the laws of these 
phenomena. The principal of these I stated to be, 1st, the desire for 
wealth, and aversion to labor, implanted in human beings: 2ndly, the 
principles of population derived from the physiological character of 
man, and his mental propensities ; and 3rdly, the physical qualities of 
the natural agents, more especially land, on which human industry 
is exercised.” 

“There are no limits,” says Mr. McCulloch in his Principles of 
Political Economy, “to the prolific power of plants and animals. 
They are endued with a principle which impels them to increase their 
numbers beyond the nourishment prepared for them. . . The progress 
of population in countries with different capacities for providing food 
and other accommodations, illustrates at once the operation of the 
law of increase, and the degree in which it is modified by a change of 
circumstances. In newly-settled countries, and especially in those 
which have a large extent of fertile and unoccupied land, population 
invariably increases with extraordinary rapidity. . . The popula- 
tion of some of the states of North America has, after making every 
reasonable allowance for immigrants, continued for upwards of a cen- 
tury to double in every twenty or at most, live-and-twenty years. . 

But the principle whose operation under favourable circum- 
stances has thus developed itself, is, in the language of geometers, a 
constant quantity. The same power that doubles the population of 
Kentucky, Illinois, and New South Wales every five-and- twenty 
years, exists everywhere, and is equally energetic in England, France, 
and Holland. Man however is not the mere unreasoning slave ot 
instinct. . . In the United States every industrious individual who 
has attained a marriageable age may enter into the matrimonial con- 
« tract without fear of the consequences: the largest family being there 
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to Advantage rather than otherwise. But such is not tlie ease here; 
nor will it be the case in America after she has become comparatively 
populous. . . . Man cannot increase beyond the means of sub- 
sistence provided for his support; and it is obvious that if the 
tendency to multiplication, in countries advancing in the career of 
civilization, and where there is, in consequence, an increased difficulty 
of providing additional supplies of food, were not checked by the 
prevalence of moral restraint, or of prudence and forethought, it 
would be checked by the prevalence of vice, misery, and famine. 
There is no alternative.” 

In the article on Population in the Penny Cyclopaedia, the writer 
says, “ Mr. Malthus’s theory is now generally accepted as the true 
exposition of the principle of population. Many of the objections 
that have been urged against it arc hardly worthy of notice. Some 
are content to quote the Scripture command, ‘ Increase and multiply,’ 
forgetful of the moral obligations which are imposed in connection 
with it.” [Thus Professor Miller in the work on Prostitution already 
referred to, after recommending — like the limes newspaper, and the 
Roman Catholic priesthood — earlier marriages as one of the chief 
remedies for prostitution, says: — “But, say the political economists, 
perhaps — By such early marriages you will flood the labor market, 
and drown the population. Indeed, some wiseacres blame early 
marriage for prostitution, poverty, intemperance, and all the many 
evils with which the lower classes are so sore beset. Our answer is:— 
Let the marriage bo ‘early * under the limitations here specified, and 
we will answer for the consequences. ‘Redundant population! 
•Fudge! No fear of that. Man’s mission is to ‘multiply and re- 
plenish the earth.”* Now the very fact of the existence of social 
poverty in a country like England, is a certain sign that the procrea- 
tive powers have already been enormously over- exercised by the com- 
munity; therefore, to recommend earlier marriages, without at the 
■tftae time recommending preventive measures, is just to recommend 
that poverty should be increased. With regard to Professor Miller’s 
summary dismissal of the population principle, what would he, as a 
man of science, say to any one, who, without having ever really 
studied the subject, should reject in such a manner the most im- 
portant principles of surgery ?1 “Others have imagined that they 
nave discovered a supernatural law of fecundity which varies with 
the fluctuating circumstances of society. Dr. Price, Mr. Godwin, and 
Mr. Sadler entertained this notion. Mr. Senior is the only economist 
of any distinction who has objected to the theory of Mr. Malthus.” 
This last remark refers to a discussion w hich took place between Mr. 
Senior and Mr. Maithus, and which arose from the ambiguous 
meaning of the word tendency , already alluded to; but it w'as soon 
perceived by both parties that there was no real difference of opinion 
between them. “Our controversy has ended,” says Mr. Senior, “as 
I believe few controversies ever terminated before, in mutual agree* 

■HD. # 

Again* in the article on Population in R*es* Cyclopaedia the writer 
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•ays, M It lienee appears that the checks to population mi) be divided 
into two general classes, viz.: those which operate in preventing An 
birth of a population which cannot be supported, and those which 
destroy it after it has been brought into existence: or, as they are 
denominated by Mr. Mai thus, the preventive checks, 'and the positive 
checks. The necessary and constant effect of some checks being fully 
established , and these checks being divisible into the classes Above 
mentioned, we cannot for a moment hesitate in determining which of 
these we should wish to see put in operation.” In the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and Londinensis the articles on Population are by Mr. 
Malthus himself, so that they need not here be quoted. 

“If the tendency of population be to increase in a geometrical 
ratio,” says Mr. Francis Place in his reply to Mr. Godwin's attempted 
refutation of the Malthusian views, “and the period of doubling be a 
short one, it follows of course that the inass of the people in an old 
country must remain in a state of wretchedness, until they are con- 
vinced that their safety depends upon themselves, and that it can be 
maintained in no other way, than by their ceasing to propagate faster 
than the means of comfortable subsistence are produced.” 

In alluding to the subject of preventive intercourse, Mr. Place says, 
“If above all it were once clearly understood that it was not dis- 
reputable for married ixjrsona to avail themselves of such precautionary 
means, as would, without being injurious to health, or destructive of 
female delicacy, prevent conception, a sufficient check might at once be 
given to the increase of population beyond the means of subsistence; 
and vice and misery to a prodigious extent might be removed from 
society. The course recommended will, I am fully persuaded, at soma 
period be pursued by the people, even if left to themselves .... 
If means were adopted to prevent the breeding of a larger number of 
children than married people might desire to have, and if the laboring 
part of the population could thus lie kept below the demand for labor, 
wages would rise, so as to afford the means of comfortable subsistence 
for all, and all might marry.” “It is time,” he says again, “that 
those who really understand the cause of a redundant, unhappy, 
miserable, and considerably vicious population, and the means of 
preventing the redundancy, should clearly, freely, openly and fear- 
lessly point out the means. It is childish to shrink from proposing 
or developing any means, however repugnant they may at first appear 
to be.” So far from being “disreputable,” preventive intercourse 
will, I am persuaded, in time be recognised as consistent, and alone 
consistent, with the highest dictates of morality: for it alone among 
the population checks (one or other of which, it must never be for- 
gotten, is inevitable ) fulfils the two great moral duties — the duty 
namely which one owes to others, and that which is due to oncselfi 
Celibacy, or prolonged sexual abstinence, on the other hand, aa 
already shown, is a violation of the laws of health, and therefore, like 
all other violations of these laws, must be regarded as a natural sta, 
•iiher in man or woman. 

* l may here observe, that the use of preventive measures has 1 
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auoli more frequently recommended, ns the true remedy for the 
pmmWtion evils, than is at all generally known, or than I was myself 
aware of at the time when this work was first published. Be sides 
seen high authorities as Mr. James Mill and Mr. Francis Place, 
preventive intercourse has been zealously advocated by M. Joseph 
Garnier, Professor of Political Economy at Paris, and for many years 
the chief editor of the Journal des Economistcs; by M. Kaciborski; 
bv Mr. Robert Dale Owen in his Moral Physiology ; by the heroic 
Mr. Richard Carlile in his Every Woman’s Book (the first work 
which openly described the preventive measures;) by Dr. Knowltcn 
in his Fruits of Philosophy : by the author of Notes on the Population 
Question , and also in an excellent little treatise on poverty, its Cans* 
ami Cure, just published by Mr. Truelove. In addition to these nolle 
eflbrts, it was alluded to in some English newspapers in the year 1827, 
and idjout the same time a large number of handbills on the subject 
were uistribu ted among the working classes in the northern counties 
of England. “It has been broached somewhat disguisrdly in several 
newspapers,” says Mr. Richard Carlile in his Every Woman’s Book, 
“and preached in lectures to the people by a most benevolent gentle- 
man at Jxjcd8 ; it has been circulated by thousands of handbills 
through the populous districts of the north.” Different w riters have 
recommended different methods of prevention. Of the five methods 
which have been empbyed or proposed— namely, withdrawal, the 
sheath, the sponge, injections (chemical or simple), and attention to 
the monthly periods — Mr. Owen and the author of Notes on the 
Population Question give the preference to the first; Mr. Richard 
Carlile and the author of Poverty, its Cause and Cure, to the third ; 
Dr. Knowiton to the fourth ; while M. Raciborski, as we have already 
seen, has directed attention to the fifth. Without pretending to 
decide on a point on which so little experience has yet been made 
public, 1 may mention that although the two first measures ore the 
nut certain, yet the three others are in my opinion the best, and those 
which will be ultimately adopted ; for they are the least injurious to 
health, and interfere litOe, if at all, with the pleasure of the venereal act. 
Dr. Knowiton speaks highly of the efficacy of injections containing a 
small quantity of sulphate of zinc, or alum, to be injected into the 
vagina by means of a female syringe, immediately after connection. 
“ A lump of cither of the above-mentioned salts,” be says, “of the 
size of a chestnut, may be dissolved in a pint of water, making the 
solution weaker or stronger, as it may be borne without producing 
any irritation of the parte to which it is applied. These solutions 
would not lose their virtues by age.” “ I know,” he says again, “ the 
use of this eheck requires the woman to leave her bed tbr a few mo- 
ments, but this is its only objection ; and it w ould be unreasonable to 
suppose Chat any check can ever be devised entirely free of objections. 
In its favor it. may be said, it costs nearly nothing; it is true; it re- 
quires no sacrifice of pleasure; it is in the hands of the female; it ii 
p be used after n*te d of before connection, a weighty consideration 
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but not least, it is conducive to cleanliness, and preserves the parts 
from relaxation and disease. • . . Those who have used this check 
(and some have used it to my certain knowledge, with entire success, 
for nine or ten years, and under such circumstances as leave no room 
to doubt its efficacy) affirm they would be at the trdable of using in 
jections merely for the purposes of health and cleanliness. . . . 

I can only say I have not known it to fail. Such are my views of the 
whole subject, that it would require many instances of its reputed 
failure to satisfy me that such failures were not owing to an insuffi- 
cient use of it. I even believe that quite cold water alone, if 
thoroughly used, would be sufficient ... I hope that no failures 
will be charged to inefficacy of this check, which ought to be attri- 
buted to negligence, or insufficient use of it. I will therefore recom- 
mend at least two applications of the syringe, the sooner the surer; 
yet it is my opitiion that five minutes’ delay would not prove, mis- 
chievous, perhaps not ten.” Mr. Richard Carlile gives the following 
description of the mode of employing the sponge, which he calls the 
female’s safe-guard: — “If before sexual intercourse the female intro- 
duces into her vagina a piece of sponge, as large as can be pleasantly 
introduced,” (perhaps from the size of a walnut to that of an egg) 
44 having previously attached a bobbin or a piece of narrow ribband to 
withdraw it,” (or, without this, it may be withdrawn by the finger) “it 
will be found a preventive to conception, while it neither lessens the 
pleasure of the female, nor injures her health. When convenient, the 
sponge should be dipped in cold water, or in warm water rather than 
none. The practice is common with the females of the more refined 
parts of the continent of Europe, and with those of the aristocracy 
of England.” 

With regard to these preventive measures, the great desideratum 
at the present day appears to me to be, not so much to know which 
of them is best, (for this could be easily ascertained afterwards, and 
at present all of them have their advantages), but that the subject 
should be openly discussed, so that every adult should be intimately ac- 
quainted with them ; and also that they should be recognised as not 
only perfectly consistent with the highest morality, but as the moat 
fundamental requisite of human happiness and progress. They are 
indeed, to uso the words of Mr. James Mill, the solution of “ the most 
important practical problem to which the wisdom of the politician or 
the moralist can be applied.” Those who endeavour to vilify and de- 
grade these means in the eyes of the public, and who speak of them 
as “ immoral ” or “ disgusting,” are little aware of the moral responsi- 
bility they incur thereby. As already shown, to reject preventive 
intercourse is in reality to choose the other three true population- 
checks, poverty, prostitution, and celibacy. So far from meriting re- 
probation, the endeavour to spread the knowledge of the preventive 
methods and of the great law of nature which renders them necessaiy. 
Is in my opinion the very greatest service wiiich can at present be 
done to mankind. 

• Mo one has more strenuously supported the population principle 
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•ml the doctrine of moral restraint or celibacy thin the eninent 
Scotch minister, Dr. Thomas Chalmers. He describes the main object 
of his work on Political Economy in the following terms:— “All thi 
remedies which have been proposed against a state of general destitfe 
tion in society," he says, “may be classified under two descriptions. 
By the first, it is sought to provide the adequate means for thi 
increasing numbers of mankind. By the second, to keep down thi 
numbers to the stationary, or comparatively speaking, to the slowly* 
increasing means. . . . It is our main design to demonstrate thi 
insufficiency of one and all the remedies put together which belong ti 
the first class —and to contrast, with their operation, the effect of thi 
moral remedy, the prosperous economic state that will surely bi 
realised through the medium of general intelligence or virtue, or by 
an action on the minds of the people themselves.” After pointing 
out the error of Adam Smith (an error which is still so extremely 
common among writers oi the “ productions ” school) in attending 
chiefly to an increase of production, and augmentation of the physical 
resources, he says, “It was not otherwise to be expected; for his 
work, great and enlightened though it bo, was long prior to the clear 
and convincing expositions of Mai thus on tiie subject of population.” 

“ In the more civilized state,” says Mr. William Ellis in his Out- 
lines of Social Economy, “ capital is large, j»ower developed, and if 
the country be but partially settled, as North America and the 
Australian colonies. large tracts of unoccupied land of great fertility 
and fibuu ance of food await a rapidly increasing population ; if the 
country be more fully settled, as England and France, the situation 
of the laborer is happy or miserable, according as the growing num- 
bers are regulated by virtuous, Bober, prudent forethought, or by — we 
must not say war, pestilence, and famine, for these would imply 
absence of civilization — but by insufficient and unwholesome food, 
inadequate clothing, scanty fuel, and confined and ill-ventilated 
dwellings.” 

“The grand principles are fully established,” says Miss Harriet 
Martinoau in her Illustrations of Political Economy, “which may 
serve as a key to all the mysteries relating to the distribution of 
wealth. Their application may require much time and patience ; but 
we have them safe. Their final general adoption may be regarded aa 
certain, and an incalculable amelioration of the condition of society 
must follow of course. These principles are two: that, owing to the 
inequality of soils, the natural tendency of capital is to yield a per- 
petually diminisliing return, and that the consumers of capital [tend 
to] increase at a perpetually accelerated rate. The operation of these 
principles may be modified to any extent by the influence of others; 
but they exist; they are fully ascertained; and must henceforth servo 
as guides to all wise attempts to rectify an uigust distribution of the 
wealth of society. It is difficult to conceive how any sound mind can 
have withheld its assent to these grand principles, after they had once 
been dearly announced.” The first of the principles, mentioned by * 
Mir M&atineau, is the law of agricultural industry, the Inonsi f&t 

of ^ -i . 
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Mr. William Thompson (author of the noble “ Appeal of Women ”) 
gays in hit work on the “ Distribution of Wealth/' in answer to thn 
objections brought against his and Mr. Owen’s communistic views by 
Malthusian writers, 44 It is admitted to these objectors that there is a 
physical capability of increasing the numbers of the human species, 
greater than any known physical capability of increasing the quantity 
of food necessary for human subsistence It is also admitted that 
nothing could be more useful in the present state of human knowledge 
than to bring forward this important question for minute and uncom- 
promising discussion . . . . The remedy is absolutely indicated at 
the same time and by the same process, that the defect is discovered 
The defect is, the tendency to increase beyond the supply of food; 
this defect arising from the want of prudence iu the regulation of a 
natural appetite, on the part of the great mass, the ignorant mass of 
mankind. If it be possible to impart prudence to the great mrss of 
mankind, the evils said to arise from a want of prudence are plainly not 
irremediable Mr. Thompson here expresses exactly the Malthusian 
views, and yet he speaks as if lie were in some respects opposed to them. 
He seems to believe — as many have done — that Malthusian writers have 
asserted that the population evils are irremediable, and that the 
principle of increase must al ways give rise to poverty and wretched- 
ness. But tliis, as the reader is well aware, forms no part of the 
population doctrines; according to which mankind have a chrdce be- 
tween the four true population-checks, any one of which nay be 
indefinitely diminished, though only by the substitution of * ne other 
check in its place. 

Mr. George Combe, in the interesting sketch of the progress of hit 
views in early life, prefixed to his latest work — 44 On the Relation be- 
tween Science and Religion " — says, after describing his dissatisfaction 
with the chaotic state of opinion on moral and social subjects: — 41 In 
this condition of mind I continued for several years, and recollect 
meeting with only two works which approached to the solution of fb y 
portion of the enigma which puzzled my understanding. These were 
Smith's 4 Wealth of Nations,’ and Maithus 4 On Population.' . , . 
i first read the work of Mr. Maithus m 1805, and he appeared to me 
to prove that God reigns, tlirough the medium of fixed natural laws, hi 
another department of human affairs— namely, in that of population. 
The facts adduced by him showed that the Creator has bestowed on 
men a power of increasing their numbers, much beyond the ratio of 
the diminution that, in favorable circumstances, will be caused by 
death; and consequently, that they must limit their increase by moral 
restraint, or augment, by ever-extending cultivation of the soil, their 
means of subsistence in proportion to their numbers, or expose them- 
selves to the evil of being reduced by disease and famine to the num- 
ber which the actual production ol food will maintain. These propo- 
sitions, like the doctrines of Adam Smith, met with general rejection; 
and their author, far from being honored as a successful expounder of 
4 God's method of governing the world, was assailed with unmitigated 
and bis vi**'* were strenuously misted in practice.” < 
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1 mi y add, that Mr. Combe once told me himself that he never heard 
lay one deny the Malthusian doctrines who understood them. I believe 
that every one who is well acquainted with these doctrines, and with 
the objections made to them, will confirm this assertion. In fhcL 
with the exception of the sterility fallacy of Mr. Doubleday and 
others, I cannot remember a single argument against the population 
doctrines, which does not show an ignorance of their real nature, and 
a misconception of Mr. Malthus’s meaning. Almost all these argu- 
ments are examples of the fallacy called by logicians ignoratio tlenchi, 
tat irrelevant conclusion! that is, the fallacy of arguing against what 
was never asserted, and therefore proving something which has no- 
thing to do with the question. “ The attempts to disprove the popu- 
lation doctrines of Malthus,” says Mr. Mill in his Logic, “have been 
mostly cases of ionoratio elenchi . Malthus has been supposed to be 
refutfcd if it could be shown that in some countries or ages population 
has been nearly stationary: as if he haa asserted that population 
always increases in a given ratio, or had not expressly declared that 
it increases only in so far as it is not restrained by prudence, or kept 
down by poverty and disease. Or, perhaps, a collection of facts is 
produced to prove that in some one country the people are better off 
with a dense population than thry are in another country with a thin 
one; or that the people have become more numerous and better off 
at the same time. As if the assertion were that a dense population 
could not possibly be well off; as if it were not part of the very doc- 
trine, and essential to it, that where there is a more abundant capital 
there may be a greater population without any increase of poverty, 
or even with a diminution of it.” Besides these, there is another 
large class of objections to the Malthusian doctrines, which however 
can hardly be called arguments; for they consist in rejecting the doc- 
trines at once, as opposed to what is called the bounty of nature or 
dT providence, without even attempting to disprove the evidence on 
which they rest. “ Writers liave not yet ceased,” says Mr. Mill, “ to 
oppose the theory of divine benevolence to the evidence of physica* 
facts, to the principle of population for example.” Objections of this 
kind belong to the class of fallacies called by logicians a priori falla- 
cies, or fallacies of simple inspection. A third class of objections 
do not apply to the law itself, but only to some of the practical infer 
ences drawn from it; two perfectly distinct questions, but which have, 
unfortunately, been frequently confounded together. The truth at 
the law of population is one thing; how mankind should act in con- 
sequence of it, is another. The first is a question of science and 
theory, the latter of practice. Many however, overlooking this dis 
Unction, have rejected without examination the demonstrated law 
from not. agreeing with the particular inferences drawn from it by 
this or the other writer. The law itself— namely, that the natural 
increase of population has always been, and must always be, most 
powerfully checked in all old countries by moral restraint, vice, oc 
misery (that is, by celibacy, prostitution, sterility, preventive interw 
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crane, or premature death)— -was as thoroughly and rigorously de- 
monstrated by Mr. Malthas as the law of gravitation was by Newton. 

Among the periodical publications, the only ones with which I am 
acquainted (though doubtless there may have been others) which have 
steadily and avowedly advocated the Malthusian doctrines, are the 
“Edinburgh Review,” together with “ The Rcpubican,” and “ The 
Lion,” edited by the brave and energetic Mr. Richard Carlile ; whilst 
most of the other magazines, and almost all the newspaper press, have 
either ignored, or mentioned them only at rare intervals, sometimes 
with approval, but far more frequently with hostility and aversion. 

The population principle is explained with admirable clearness in 
the Edinburgh Review for August^ 1810, and is frequently alluded to 
In other numbers of the same periodical. But there is no work, in 
Which these alb-important questions have been more thoroughly and 
earnestly discussed, than in the very valuable journals edited by, Mr. 
Richard Carlile. The population-principle and the subject of pre- 
ventive intercourse are most ably treated in these journals by Mr. 
Francis Place, and by another writer signing himself K. H., the latter 
of whom especially enters very fully into these questions. 

In addition to the foregoing authorities, the truth of the population 
principle has been acknowledged, (though usually in by no means a 
sufficiently straightforward and explicit manner), by many of the 
distinguished statesmen; and one legislative enactment, namely, the 
Poor-Law Amendment Act of 1834, was in reality based upon it. 
This measure was drawn up chiefly from the recommendations of the 
Poor-Law Commissioners of Inquiry, among whom was Mr. Senior ; 
and was carried in both Houses of Parliament by large majorities, 
including members belonging to all the different political parties. 
The great object of the Act was to raise the condition of the laboring 
classes , who had iunk into the most deplorable state of pauperism and 
degradation under the former system of relief; to induce them not 
rely for support on the delusive assistance of legal charity, but rather 
to control their increase, and thus to avoid the grand source of poverty. 
To effect these objects, the Bill provided that the condition of any 
one in receipt of relief should be more irksome than that of the in- 
dependent laborer; a provision which the plainest dictates of common 
sense will show to be both just and necessary. It proposed that out- 
door relief should no longer be given to able-bodied persons except in 
eases of emergency, and above all that what was called “ the allowance 
system ” should cease. Under this system, which Mr. Mill describes 
as “ worse than any other form of poor-law abuse yet invented,” not 
only did the laborers, even while in employment, receive relief if 
their wages were held to be insufficient, but the relief given was in 
proportion to the size of their families ; a system which placed th* 
married laborers in a better position than the single, and operated is 
feet as a bounty upon children. The result of this most ruinous 
system (which was in operation for between thirty and forty years 
previous to 1834) had been not only to pauperize individuals, but to 
lower the wages of the working classes generally ; so that in some 
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parishes there was not a single laborer who did not receive assistance 
from the poor-rates, and the moral character as well as the materia) 
condition of the people had been most lamentably degraded. The 
allowance system had in short aggravated the wretchedness of the 
poor, by weakening the prudential check to population; and the main 
object of the Bill was to strengthen this check, by which means alone 
pan the state of the poor be permanently raised. 

Lord Brougham, at the time Lord Chancellor, in moving the second 
reading of the Bill in the House of Lords, entered more fully than 
any other speaker into the principle of population, and the dangerous 
tendencies of a bad system of Poor-Laws, and made the following 
allusions to Mr. Malthus: — “ May I step aside for one moment to do 
justice to a most learned, a most able, a most virtuous individual, 
whose name has been mixed up with more unwitting deception, 
and also with more wilful misrepresentation, than any man of science 
in this Protestant country, and in these enlightened times. When I 
mention talent, learning, humanity, the strongest sense of public 
duty, the most amiable feelings in private life, the tenderest and most 
humane disposition which ever man was adorned with; when I speak 
of a man, the ornament of the society in which he moves, the delight 
of his own family, and not less the admiration of those men of letters 
and science amongst whom he shines the first and the brightest; 
when I speak of one of the most enlightened, learned, and pious 
ministers whom the church of England ever numbered amongst her 
sons, I am sure every one will apprehend that I cannot but refer to 
Mr. Malthus. The character of this estimable man has been foully 
slandered by some who had the excuse of ignorance, and by others, I 
fear, without any such palliative, and simply for having made one of 
the greatest additions to political philosophy , which has been effected 
since that branch of learning deserved the name of a science. . . . 
My Lords, those who framed the statute of Elizabeth [the statute 
which first introduced the system of legal relief for the poor] were not 
adepts in political science — they were not acquainted with the true 
principle of population — they could not foresee that a Malthus would 
arise to enlighten mankind upon that important, but as yet ill-under- 
stood branch of science— they knew not the true principle on which 
to frame a preventive check to the unlimited increase of the people." 

On another occasion, Sir Robert Peel, in considering the advisability 
of introducing a system of Poor-Laws into Ireland, said, “Looking si 
the tendency of an increased population already in Ireland, I should 
rather think that the application of those laws to it would, by holding 
out a settlement to the poor, remove every check to population [that 
is, every prudential check], encourage early marriages, and a still 
greater subdivision of land. 

With regard to the Act of 1934, 1 am aware of the odium whid 
•till exiBts against it among the working classes, and I merely adduce 
it as a proof that government has, although in a tacit and indirect 
manner, recognised the truth of the population principle. I believe 
too that this odium would never have arisen had it not been for two 
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causes; namely, first, that the principle of population was not mot* 
dearly explained as the true foundation of the act, but was rather 
kept in the back ground by the government; and secondly, that the 
great social duty of limited procreation, which the Act was intended 
to promote, was not recognised as equally incumbent etpon all classes. 
But the clearest principles of social equity demand that this duty 
should be impartially applied to every member of society alike, the 
rich as well as the poor. It is just that all mankind, whatever be 
their station in life, should bear an equal share of those sexual diffi- 
culties, which the laws of nature impose upon the human race. 
Hitherto the wealthy classes have set at naught this great duty, and 
have thrown the whole burden of it upon the poor. The aristocracy 
and clergy are commonly said to have on an average, the largest 
families in the community; and while such conduct is allowed to 
pass without disapproval in these classes, it is vain to look for any 
material improvement in social morality. “While the aristocracy 
and clergy,” says Mr. Mill, “ are foremost to set the example of in- 
continence, what can be expected from the poor? n 

Had it not been for these two reasons, it appears to me that the fair- 
ness and necessity of the measure must have been generally acknow- 
ledged by society; whereas, from the manner in which government 
and its organs have all along evaded and mystified the population 
principle, the working classes are even at the present day, for the 
most part completely in the dark as to the intentions of the Act, and 
regard it rather as a scheme for defrauding them of their just rights 
to legal relief. It is often said that the aristocracy and the rich are 
favorable to the Malthusian doctrines; but this is a great error, as 
may be seen from the systematic manner in which parliament and the 
organs of the wealthy classes (such as the Times and Economist news- 
papers) have evaded these doctrines, and from the hostility which 
ever and anon they manifest towards them. The truth I believe to 
be, that there are no principles which the enemies of radical reform* 
regard with so much fear and aversion ; especially since the duty 8f 
limited procreation has been impartially applied by Mr. Mill and 
others to all classes of society alike. 

Many other English writers might be quoted in support of the 
Malthusian principles, among whom may be mentioned Archbishop 
Whately in his Lectures on Political Economy, Mr. William Thornton 
in his Over-population and its ltemedy, Mrs. Marcet in her Conver- 
sations on Political Economy, Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield in his 
Popular Politics, Mr. Travers Twits, formerly Professor of Political 
Economy at Oxford, in his Progress of Political Economy, Dr. Traill, 
editor of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, in his Medical Jurisprudence, 
Mr. Wade in his History of the Middle and Working Classes, Mr, 
Buckle in his History of Civilization in England, Mr. C. Morison in 
his Labor and Capital, Mr. W. Bathbone Greg in his Political and 
Social Essays, &c. 

Among the professed English writer! on Political Economy, though 
llaw is still considerable difference of opinion with regard to the 
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practical inferences to be drawn from the Malthusian law, (by fkr tht 
most important of which differences is in reference to the question, 
whether celibacy or preventive intercourse is the desirable populatioc 
fheck), I scarcely remember a single one who has not acknowledge* 
Us scientific truth, except Mr. Rickards in his Lectures on Population 
and Capital, and Mr. Francis \V. Newman in his Lectures on Political 
Economy. The objections of the former however do not really apply 
to the law itself (that is, to the necessary existence of the population- 
checks, which Mr. Rickards admits as fully as Mr. Malthus), but 
appear to me to have arisen from a misconception of Mr. Mai thus’* 
views as to the actual probability of social improvement — a miscon- 
ception chiefly due to the ambiguity already noticed in the word 
tendency ; while Mr. Newman, like most of the opponents of Mr. 
Malthus, has radically misunderstood his meaning, and the real nature 
of the question. 

Tne following quotations from the works of several distinguished 
foreign writers, will show that the Malthusian doctrines are quite as 
widely diffused and as definitely accepted by scientific men in other 
countries as in our own. 

1 may first quote the opinion of Monsieur J. D. Say, the most 
celebrated French Economist of the last generation. In his Traits 
d* Economic Politique he says, “ With regard to organised bodies, 
nature seems to despise the individual, and to bestow her protection 
wily upon the race. Natural History presents us with many curious 
instances of the care which she takes for the preservation of species; 
but her most powerful means for effecting this purpose, consists in 
multiplying the germs with so vast a profusion, that, however numerous 
be the accidents which prevent them from coming into existence, or 
destroy them after their birth, there always remains a number more 
than sufficient for the perpetuation of the race. And if various forms 
pf accident, destruction, and want of the power of development did 
fftt check the multiplication of organised beings, there is not a single 
animal, nor a single plant, which would not in a few years overspread 
the face of the globe. 

“Man, like all the other animals, partakes in this faculty; and 
although his superior intelligence enables him greatly to multiply thf 
means of existence, yet in his case also this power has its limits. . 
. . . Each individual family, and the nation itself (which is but a 
collection of families), subsists on the produce within its reach; and 
the total amount of the national produce necessarily limits the nun* 
be r of those who can be subsisted. 

“Among those animals which are incapable of foresight in the 

S ratification of their appetites, the progeny which result, when they 
o not become the prey of man or of other animals, perish as soon as 
they encounter an indispensable want, which they are unable to 
satisfy. But in the case of man, the difficulty of providing for fixture 
wants causes foresight to interfere more or' less with the gratification 
of the natural desires ; and it is this foresight alone, which averts from 
the hyman race a portion of those evils, which they would have Ho 
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endure, if their nimbers h&d to be perpetually kept down by violence 
end destruction.** In a note M. Say adds, 44 Consult especially on this 
head the Essay on Population by Mai thus, a work full of research 
and of sound reasonings ; a work which has withstood the numerous 
criticisms directed against it, because it is founded on tfee experimental 
method, and on the veritable nature of things.** Again, in his Court 
Complet d* Economie Politique, M. Say, after observing that several au- 
thors previous to Mr. Malthus had incidentally alluded to the principle 
of population (although without clearly seeing it) says, 44 Malthus lias 
confirmed, by philosophical investigations, the same principles, which 
were never indeed disputed or vehemently attacked, until they were 
placed beyond a doubt.** 

44 There are few works,** says M. Rossi, in his introduction to the 
French translation of Mr. Maltlius’s Essay, 44 whose publication has 
given rise to more discussion than the Essay on the Principle of 
Population by Malthus. The illustrious author saw himself imme- 
diately surrounded by vehement opponents and zealous admirers. . 
The question of Population affects everything — morals, politics, na- 
tional and domestic economy. The state, the family, the individual, 
are equally interested in this question. How diverse are the aspects 
which such a subject presents! how many different points of view 
does it open to the attentive observer l . . . 

u That the human species can propagate itself with astonishing ra- 
pidity, is an ascertained truth, which no man of sense can deny. The 
population of North America has doubled more than once in less than 
25 years. Evidently what has taken place in America, could take 
place everywhere. The physical organisation and the instincts of 
man are not materially affected by degrees of latitude. . . . 

44 Let hut prudence find its way into every household, and preside 
over the birth of every family, and there would be no cause for 
anxiety about the fate of the human race.** 

M. Joseph Gamier says, in his article on Population in the Die;' 
tionaire de 1* Economie Politique, published in 1852: — 44 The man who 
has most of all elucidated this subject, whose views form, so to speak, 
the pivot of the discussions of economists, moralists, and writers of 
every description, is unquestionably the celebrated Malthus. . . • 
It is Malthus who has stated the question; it is he who has first de- 
monstrated its supreme importance; it is he who has collected the 
scientific materials of the argument in his celebrated Essay on the 
Principle of Population; a work which was published in 1803, and 
which had been preceded in 1798 by a first sketch of the subject, in 
answer to the views of Godwin, who in his turn, twenty years later, 
sought unsuccessfully to refute it. Borne just ideas on the subject of 
Population had indeed been thrown out by a few writers previous to 
Malthus; for example, by James Stewart, Adam Smith, Wallace, 
Hume, Gian Maria Ortes, &c.; but it is to the English philosopher 
that the honor belongs of having made it the object of numeroue 
statistical and historical researches, and of having shed over the sub- 
ject the clew tight of science. . . . In his Essay on Population, 
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•Her having stated, by the aid of two well known propositions [the 
geometrical and arithmetical ratios] the law of the development of 
population, and that of the increase of the means of subsistence, the 
illustrious economist next proceeds to their verification, in a historical 
and statistical Review of the nations of ancient and modem times, 
and shows by what checks the population has been retarded. 

“ Had the fact of duplication in 25 years, independently of immi* 
gration, been well attested in a single case only, it would have been 
sufficient to have induced science to accept a posteriori, the assertion 
of Mai thus. But in the present day, the number of corroborative 
facts is so great, that to deny the law which we have announced, i% 
as it appears to us, to repudiate evidence itself” 

After showing that the choice of mankind is stringently limited 
either to the positive or the preventive form of the population-check, 
and that there can be no question as to which should be chosen, 
M. 'Gamier alludes to the subject of preventive intercourse in the fol- 
lowing terms:— “I admit that the charge of ineflicacy [one of the 
objections brought against Mr. Malthus’s doctrine of moral restraint] 
would carry more weight with me. So much so that I am led to de- 
clare openly and positively, that by prudence is to be understood not 
only delayed marriages, not only celibacy for those who are capable of 
practising it, but prudence during the married state itself.” He pro- 
ceeds to defend the use of preventive means from the charge of tmmo- 
rality, which had been urged against them by various writers, and in 
particular by M. Proudhon in his Contradictions Economiques. “ Can 
it be called immoral in the father of a family,” says M. Gamier, “ if 
be should wish to have only a limited number of children, proportioned 
to his means, and to the future which his affection fondly weaves for 
them, and if he should not, in carrying out this object, condemn him- 
self to the most absolute and rigorous continence? But it is needless 
to enlarge on this point, and we content ourselves with leaving it to 
decision of every enlightened conscience, and to that of M. 
Proudhon himself. . . Let any one ask himself, whether is it more 
moral, more conscientious, to give birth to children in the midst of 
privations, or prevent them being born — and let him then reply.” 

M. Michel Chevalier, Professor of Political Economy in the College 
de France, says, in his opening lecture in 1847, “What has been 
termed the theory of Malthus has given rise to controversies without 
end. . . The Essay on Population vr as saluted (by its admirers) as 

a blessing to the world, and it was said that this modest minister of 
the Gospel had discovered the law of the moral order of society, just 
os Newton had wrested from nature the secret of the mechanism of 
the physical universe. . . . 

“ The problem, how to effect a suitable provision for the destitute 
portion of the working classes, presents itself for our consideration at 
the present day, with no less urgency than it did in the time of 
Maltnus . . . The amelioration of their condition would be certain, 
and would proceed with surprising celerity, if the increase of popular 
Hon were kept within due bounds, and if the education of the working 
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fuan placed it within hi* power to produce an ever-increasing quantity 
of commodities in proportion to the labor expended in their production. 

“ Thus, gentlemen, behold us brought face to face with the precepts 
of Mai thus in regard to the reproduction of the species. JLet but 
population moderate its rate of increase, so as to remain behind the 
augmentation of the means of subsistence and employment; let man- 
kind but exercise a sufficient self-control, a sufficient ascendancy over 
their passions, so as to adhere steadfastly to this guiding principle.** 

M. ViUerm^, one of the most distinguished medical men in Paris, 
whose views on Hysteria have been already alluded to, says, “Mar- 
riages generally become more numerous in proportion as the price of 
'iread is lower, and vice versa. Such is found to be the case in all 
countries, and those words of Montesquieu, of which the celebrated 
work of Malthus on the Principle of Population might be regarded 
ts the development, will be eternally true : — ‘ Wherever there is r$?m 
for two persons to live comfortably, a marriage is sure to take place ; 
nature prompts mankind to this with sufficient energy, where her im- 
pulses are not checked by the difficulty of procuring subsistence.'** 

M. Legoyt, who is at the head of the Statistical Office in France, in 
making a report to the Academy o! the Moral and Political Sciences 
on Mr Thomas Doubleday’s work, entitled The Financial, Monetary, 
and Statistical History of England, says, “ The author of this treatise 
made himself known for the first time in England, by a work pub- 
lished in 1845 under the title of The True Law of Population. This 
first publication already evinced in its author a love of paradox in 
the highest degree, and a sort of instinctive antipathy towards the meet 
generally received truths. He there maintains that in every country 
the population increases in direct projtortio'j to the deplethoric state 
of the species.” 

In another place, in considering^ the Flench census of 1546, and the 
general movement of population throughout Europe, M. Legoyt says,, 
“ According to these tables, France is the country of Europe where 
population advances the most slowly i the rate of increase being, as 
he showed, only about 1 in 200 annually]. Has France cause to com- 
plain of this inferiority in the increase ot her population? We think 
not, and we believe that those will share in this opinion, who reflect 
that the states where population increases most rapidly, such as Eng- 
land, Ireland, Prussia, and Saxony, are precisely those where pauper- 
ism makes the most formidable progress. 

“ In France the population increases much more from the diminu- 
tion of deaths than from the increase of births. A statistical docu- 
ment shows that the number of children to a marriage has sensibly di- 
minished. Hence it is readily understood, tliat the working man, by 
not augmenting his family beyond a certain number, or by abstaining 
from marriage until either the rate of his wages, his savings, or per- 
haps the advantages of the union itself (for the workman now-a-dayt 
seeks a portion with his wife) enable him to marry— that he has thus 
Increased the sum of his material comforts; which partly explains the 
ffetinution of deaths. , 
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* In France the number of births to a marriage is regulatly dsmmisl 
my, while the number of marriages is increasing.** These interesting 
facta are explained by the practice of preventive intercourse, which, 
as already mentioned, is almost universally spread throughout society 
In France. 

M. Hippoly te Passy, author of 44 Aristocracy and Civilization,** la 
reporting to the Academy of the Moral and Political Sciences, on • 
recent translation of the Principles of Political Economy by Mr. 
Malthus, say 8, “ The Academy is well aware how eminent a position 
the works of Malthus occupy, And how great is the reputation of the 
4 Principles of Political Economy* of this illustrious writer. . . . 
But the celebrity of Malthus is too high, and too well merited, to 
render it necessary for me to occupy the Academy with the charac- 
teristic qualities, and importance of his works.** 

>M. de Molinari, Professor of Political Economy at Brussels, in 
commenting upon a new edition of Malthus’s Essay recently published 
In Pans, says, i( Since the publication of Malthus'B Essay in the * Col- 
lection complete des principaux &onomistes,* this great work has 
been the subject of renewed attacks. The socialist and protectionist 
writers, not t** speak of a small number of self-styled defenders of 
religion, have combined to assail Malthus and his disciples with the 
most violent and unjust accusations. There has been a perfect concert 
of invective on the part of the ‘ Voixdu Peuple/the ‘ Constitution net* 
the 4 Nouveau Monde,’ the 4 Moniteur Industrie!,* and the 4 Univers lte- 
Ugieux.’ How has this singular combination taken place? How 
comes it that writers who appear the most widely separated in opinion 
find themselves all at once united for the purpose of demolishing an 
economical doctrine ? Simply because political economy is in their 
eyes the common enemy , and because the theory of Malthus, suitably 
disfigured and misrepresented, furnishes an inexhaustible theme for 
declamations and invectives against political economy.** 

[These remarks are not less applicable to our own country ; where 
writers, who on other points differ most widely in opinion, unite in 
abusing political economy, and especially the Malthusian doctrines. 
Thus, for example, among the journals which have attacked these 
doctrines within the last two or three years, are included the Tunes, 
the Daily Telegraph, and Reynolds's Newspaper . The last-named 
journal especially has exceeded all bounds in the violence of its inve^ 
tives against Mir. Malthus — the man who, by his discovery of the 
population principle, did more for mankind, and for the working 
classes in particular, than any other ever has done, or will da These 
facts are an illustration of the following truth : — that, in the present 
day, by far the most important distinction between different social 
doctrines, is not the distinction between aristocracy and democracy, t* 
between tory, whig, radical, republican, or socialist; it is the distinc- 
tion between the Malthusian or scientific and the non-Malthusian or 
unscientific theories of society.] 

44 Hence*’ continues M de Molinari, “Malthus has had to run^the 
gauatlet along the whole line. M.M. Proudhon, Burst, Pierre Leroux, 
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Damis, Louis Blanc, and Coquilte, not to mention others, have nks 
mently attacked the ( Essay on Population.' 

“But the work of the illustrious professor ot Haileybury li 
entirely built on the solid basis of observation. # 

“ We are aware that our eminent and regretted friend Bastiat, after 
having commenced as a zealous Malthusian — that he too has pretended 
that Malthas was deceived, and that he sought to give a new solution 
©f the population problem. But let any one read the works ot 
Bastiat and what will be find? Conclusions expressed in other terms 
than those of Mai thus, but whose sense is, in reality, absolutely the 
same. 

“ The theory of Malthus," continues M. de Molinari, “has with- 
stood all the assaults of its opponents, whether old or new; and wo 
do not hesitate to affirm, that every intelligent man, who will take 
the trouble to read, calmly and impartially, the Essay on the Principle 
of Population, with the striking introduction by Rossi, the bio- 
graphical notice by Charles Comte, and the instructive and judicious 
notes by M. Joseph Garnicr, will arise from its perusal deeply and 
irrevocably Malthusian.’' 

M. Charles Comte, the friend of Bentham, and formerly secretary 
for life to the Academy of the Moral and Political Sciences, says, iu 
his eulogiuoi on Malthus, which was read to the Academy after the 
death of the latter in 1831, “There are few works so celebrated as 
the ‘Essay on the Principle of Population.’ There are few which 
have been more discussed, and upon which even educated people have 
entertained, and still entertain, more erroneous opinions. The mis- 
representations of this work, which were published some thirty years 
ago, by writers interested in depreciating it, have spread abroad 
among society, and have become in the minds of a certain number of 
persons, inveterate prejudices. One often hears with surprise men, 
who, without ever having read his work, and without being acquainted , 
with any of the attacks made on it at the time of its appearance,* 
repeat with confidence, as universally received truths, the most 
groundless accusations which were then brought against it." M. 
Joseph Garnier remarks on the above passage : — “ This opinion of 
Charles Comte was delivered 17 years ago; but it is equally true at 
the present day, as we may convince ourselves by considering all the 
abuse and opprobious epithets lately heaped upon Malthus, during 
the discussions which have arisen on the questions of socialism, &c.” 

In tlie course ot the same memoir, M. Comte alludes to the great 
love of truth, for which Mr. Malthus was distinguished. “This never- 
feiling love of truth," he says, “developed in him those private 
virtues of justice, prudence, temperance, and simplicity which marked 
his character. He had a sweet and amiable disposition. He had so 
much control over his passions, and was so indulgent towards others, 
that persons who had lived near him for fifty years, say that they 
scarcely ever saw him agitated, and never in a state of inordinate 
excitement or depression. No harsh word, no uncharitable expies- 
tioe, ever escaped his lips against any one; and though be was tucif 
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lb* but of injustice and calumny than any other writer of his own, 
or perhaps of any other time, he was rarely heard to complain of these 
attacks, and never attempted to retaliate. He was one of the most 
xealous partisans of the Reform Bill, and desired to see the govern- 
ment enter on fhe path of progress. Faithful to his political opinions 
at a time when they were far from leading to fortune, he never made 
them a claim to reward, when they had at last gained the ascendancy; 
he never condescended to make science the stepping-stone of ambi- 
tion.” 

M. Quetelet, the president of the Central Board of Statistics, air? 
Astronomer Koyal at Brussels, says in his Systfeme Social, “Tkj 
animals and plants reproduce their species, according to an ascending 
progression, sometimes extremely rapid. 

“These remarks are equally applicable to the human race. Ex- 
perience, as well as reasoning, proves that we have a natural tendency 
to reproduce our species, according to an ascending geometrical pro- 
gression. This principle, which has long been recognised, and has 
been substantiated in many works, and especially in those of Malthus, 
has never been seriously contested by any one.” 

After showing that there are limits which confine the increase of 
the animals and plants, M. Quetelet continues, u Those limits exist in 
the case of man also. There is therefore a cause which counteracts 
the effects of the principle previously laid down, and prevents our 
species from multiplying indefinitely. This cause according to most 
of the economists and statists of modern times, is the difficulty of 
procuring the means of subsistence.” 

M. Charles D unoyer, President of the Society of Economists at 
Paris, gave the following advice to the poor of his department, when 
he was Prefect of Amiens: “The classes ot society whose lot is the 
most to l»e deplored, cannot escape from their miserable condition, 
except by the aid of industry, judgment, and prudence — and above 
fli prudence in the conjugal union, and by taking extreme care not 
to render their marriage more fruitful than their industry.” M. 
Joseph Gamier, who quotes this advice in his article on Population, 
intimates that M. Dunoyer meant thereby to recommend the employ- 
ment of preventive means. 

Almost the only French economist of distinction who has not folly 
and unreservedly adopted the Malthusian theory, is M. Bastiat; but 
been in his case, the difference is apparent rather than real, as his 
views are in the muin precisely those of Mr. Malthus. M. Joseph 
Gamier, after quoting passages from the Harmonies Economiqucs, by 
M. Bastiat, which show’ that he fully grants the law of fecundity, and 
Its necessary checks, and admits that reproductive restraint is the 
only safety for mankind, says, “ This language of Bastiat is the lan* 
guage ot Malthus, of the economists in general, of the moralists and philo- 
sophers who have reflected on this subject. In delivering these 
opinions Bastiat has only fallen into one error; the error namely of 
supposing that he was saying anything new, whilst in reality he was 
only giving utteranoe once more, and in a very osefUl manner, to the 
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truths which were explored end developed fifty jeers ago by Malthua 
end which have been repeated by J. B. Say, Sismondi, Tracy, Do* 
noyer, and almost all the economists, and still more recently by the 
illustrious Rossi, and by Mr. J. S. Mill.” •• 

The foregoing extracts will suffice to show how thoroughly and 
unanimously the Malthusian theory has been accepted by the French 
economists. I am less acquainted with the economical writers in 
other countries of the Continent, but I believe they are equally agreed 
on this fundamental doctrine of the science. The following quotations 
may serve to illustrate their opinions on the subject. 

Herr Rau, Professor of Political Economy at Heidelberg, says in 
his article on Population in the Allgemeine Encyclopedic, “ The sole 
condition by which a due proportion between population and the 
means of subsistence can be maintained, consists in this, that only a 
certain number of new marriages be contracted. The npparcnt^iard- 
ship of this sentence is necessarily involved in the relation which man 
hears to the soil; and it is generally recognised in the ordinary life of 
society, although with painful feelings. But where the foresight and 
the sense of duty which forbid the formation of a family without the 
probability of a suitable maintenance are wanting; where also 
manners, customs, and social arrangements do not effect this object : 
government can with difficulty and only indirectly, do much to 
promote it.” 

Professor Mold, in his article on Population in the Staats-Lcxicon, 
edited by MM. von liottcck and Welcker, says, “As far as regards 
the simple laws of nature, it is an undeniable truth that man (with 
but few exceptions) is capable of begetting a large number of children, 
even in the state of monogamy, it is not less certain that the inch * 
nation to the increase and propagation of the species is deeply im- 
planted in the moral and physical constitution of man, and is 
therefore common to the whole race.” Professor Mohl estimates thU 
“ at least ten children would be the issue of a marriage, according' to 
the simple organic laws of nature.” He then shows that these great 
powers of fecundity are necessarily checked in old countries, “ either 
by a deficiency of births, which is far the most desirable manner, or 
by the death of that part of the population which cannot find the 
means of support. Both of these causes operate constantly and 
powerfully, although indeed the chain of causation may escape the 
notice of the superficial observer, or of him who is not instructed on 
the subject, and who has no clear view of his own position and of the 
circumstances which rule his destiny. 

“ The Essay on Population,” says Professor Hegewisch, the German 
translator of Malthus, “ was a revelation of the laws of the moral 
world, comparable to the discovery of the laws of the physical world 
by Newton.” 

Thomas Cooper, M.Dr, formerly President of the South Carolina 
College, in the United States, and Professor of Chemistry and Political 
^Economy, says in his Elements of Political Economy, “ The next step 
in the advancement of this scienoi [after Adam Smith's work] waq 
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the Essay on the Principle of Population of Mr. Mai thus.* Alter 
riving an abstract of Mr. Malthus’s views, he continues, “Mr. Malthas 
has incurred much obloquy for these harsh doctrines; but their mani- 
fest trutli andqgreat importance have at length produced conviction 
in the minds of the greater number of those who have turned their 
attention to political economy; and they may now (1826; be con- 
sidered as settled.” 

Don Florez Estrada, the most celebrated of the Spanish economists, 
says in bis Course of Political Economy, “ Malthus, for having estab- 
lished in the most luminous manner the doctrine of Population, on 
which theory depends the lot of the classes w ho live by their labor, is 
in my opinion the economist, who has given to the science the most 
important contribution since Adam Smith. This author, in his work 
published in 1798 under the title of * Essay on the Principle of Popula- 
tion,’ after examining with the greatest judgment and erudition the 
progress and the decline of population in different countries, shows 
that artificial encouragements, instead of augmenting population, 
have the effect rather of diminishing and demoralizing it. lie shows 
that the only means of augmenting population without evil effects, is 
to augment the means of subsistence; that instead of falling short of 
these, population always tends to pas9 beyond them ; and that if the 
propensity which prompts man to reproduce his species be not re- 
strained by prudence, the population will be repressed by vice, misery, 
and the grinding law of necessity. The numerous assaults which 
have been directed against 'his work, have only served to prove more 
and more clearly its singular merit, and have given additional 
testimony to the fact, that there is no new truth which does not meet 
with resistance in direct proportion to its importance. 

“ Political Economy is indebted to Malthus not only for the doctrine 
of Population, but also for another very important discovery. In 
%815 he published a small treatise entitled ‘An enquiry into the 
nature and progress of Kent,’ in which he demonstrates the origin 
and causes of the rent of land: without the knowledge of which it 
is not possible to levy a land-tax justly, nor to know upon whom such 
% tax would fall.” 

Signor Antonio Scialoja, formerly Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Turin, says in his Principles of Political 
Economy, “ The faculty of reproduction has in the human species an 
immense power. America doubles its population every 25 years, and 
die vacuum which wars and epidemics create in society, is soon filled 
up. . . . Where a man cannot find the means of subsistence, ho 
is morally constrained to resist the impulses of his senses; and even 
if he does yield to them, his progeny is not numerous, for but a small 
proportion of these unhappy cliUdren, deprived of all the cares which 
are at that time so indispensable, survive the earliest stage of life.” 

The most distinguished among the Russian economists of the last 
generation is M. Siorch, whose work, the Court d’ Economic Politique, 
was written in French, and was re-issued in Paris with notes by M. 
4 . “This work,” says a reviewer in the Dtctfonaire d§ 
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1* Economic Politique, "is its author’s principal title in the eyes of 
the science — that which places him in the rank of distinguished 
economists. A contemporary of J. B. Say, of Malthas, and of 
Ricardo, Storch treats with great clearness the same questions as 
these writers. Generally speaking, his principles and demonstrations 
are similar to those of Smith and of Say, from whom indeed he 
borrows many quotations, lie seems to have been less acquainted 
with, or at least to have less deeply studied, the works of Ricardo." 

The first original treatise on Political Economy in the Russian 
language, however, was published in 1847 by M. Bowtowski, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Economists at St. Petersburg. In a review of 
tills work in the Journal des Economistes, a writer says, "M, 
Bowtowski adopts the theory of Ricardo on rent. He explains the 
rent of land, properly so ealled [that is, the sum which is paid for 
the use of the soil itself, and not for farm-buildings, &c., the latter of 
which is not, properly speaking, rent, but profits ] by the difference 
between the price of agricultural produce and its cost of production. 

. . . We believe it is needless to add that M. Bowtowski fhlly 
adopts the theory of Malthns." 

Among the other continental writers who have advocated the Mal- 
thusian principles may be mentioned M. Ambrose Clement, in his 
work entitled Recherches sur les causes de 1* Indigence (Researches 
on the causes of Indigence) ; M. de Bruckfere, burgomaster of Brussels, 
and President of the Congress of Economists which met at Brussels 
in 1847, in his Principles of Political Economy, written for the 
Popular Encyclopaedia of Belgium; M. Wolowski, professor of Com- 
mercial law at Paris, in the Principles of Political Economy, published 
as one of the Cent Trails (Hundred Treatises)— a work which 
corresponds to our own Information for the People; M. Monjean, 
Principal of the College Chaptal, who has translated into French the 
Principles and Definitions by Mr. Malthus; Count Duchatel, formerly 
minister of the interior, in his work on Public Charity; Count 
Arrivabene-, who has translated the Lectures of Mr. Senior, and the 
Eleir^it* of Mr. James Mill; M.M. Guillaumin and Coquclin, pub- 
lishers of the Journal des Economistes, the Collection complete des 
principaux Economistes, &c. ; M. Prevost, formerly Swiss Consol at 
London, the translator of the Wealth of Nations, and the Essay on 
Population ; M.M. Fix, Daire, Loclerc, Horace Say, Cherbuliez, and 
others, members of the Society of Economists at Paris, &c. The Mal- 
thusian doctrines have indeed been for the last thirty or forty years, re- 
ceived as settled principles of the science of political economy ; and this 
science, to use M. Gamier’s words, is “ one and the same from Naples 
to Moscow; its fundamental ideas, its general laws, its principles are 
everywhere the same." Wherever political economy is cultivated, 
the principle of population is taught, with greater or less clearness, 
as one of its leading doewines ; and the study of the science has now 
spread throughout every country of the civilized world, and Is 
daily making farther progress. Chairs of political economy have 
''been established in almost all the Universities of Germany*, Rosri% 
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Belgium, Holland, bo., and In some of those in France and England. 
“There is scarcely a university either in Europe or America,” 
fays Mr. Senior, 44 which has not Its chair of political economy.” In- 
struction on the subject has also of late years been introduced into 
many of the priftary xhools in this country and in Ireland, owing, in 
great part, to the exertions of Archbishop Whately and Mr. Wm. Ellis; 
while in several continental countries, as for example in Russia and Bel- 
gium, it forms one of the regular branches ot elementary education. 

When the above facts and quotations are considered, it will not, I 
think, appear an exaggeration to say that the Malthusian theory, and 
the evidence on which it rests, must have been careftilly scrutinised 
by hundreds of thousands of educated minds in this and other coun- 
tries. It has withst<x>d every test during the last half-century, with 
its rigorous methods of scientific proof, and vast accumulation of 
statisticaifacts, and has been embraced as the basis of their reasonings, 
by some of the gr< atest thinkers that have existed among mankind. 
However, therefore, these great principles may still be ignored or op- 
posed by those whose judgment is swayed by prejudice, and not by 
evidence, or by those who have paid no adequate attention to the 
subject, they should be regarded, to use Mr. Mill's words, as axiomatic 
truths; as principles which are as well established as the rotation of 
the earth, the circulation of the blood, or any other of the best known 
laws of nature. Like the Newtonian theory of the solar system, 
the Malthusian theory of society is the only true explanation of the 
theta, and must in time be as universally accepted. 

[The following particulars respecting the lives of the chief political 
economists above quoted, may be no 4 ; uninteresting. 

Thomas Robert Malthus, the disc overer of the chief law of social 
•cience, was born in 1766 at the Rookery, near Dorking, in Surrey. 
His education was at first carried on at home under the superintend- 
ence of his father Danitl Malthus, the friend and correspondent of 
Rousseau. He afterwards wet»; tr Jesus College, Cambridge, where 
he obtained u fellowship, and tketi became the clergyn&n of a small 
parish in Surrey. In 1798 appeared his firrt printed work, the Essay 
on the Principle of Population, which was subsequently much en- 
large* and improved, and ran through many editions. In 1799 he 
visited Norway, Sweden, and Russia, the only countries of the con- 
tinent then open to the English traveller. Daring the peace of 
Amiens he risited France, everywhere collecting fresh facts illustra- 
tive of the law of population. In 1805 he married, and was soon 
after appointed to the professorship of political economy and modern 
history at Hailey bury, where he continued till bis death. He died 
suddenly in 1834, in his 70th year, leaving behind him his wife, and 
one ton and daughter. He was one of the founders of the Political 
Economy Club, and of the Statistical Society; and was a member of 
many of the most eminent scientific bodies, in particular, the National 
Institute of France, and the Royal Acadedhr of Berlin. His other 
principal works are the Principles of Political Economy, and Defini 
mas ul that science*, and also an admirtfela treatise published*** 
1115, in which he established the trub theory of Bent 
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Mr. James Mill, one of the profoundest thinkers of modern times, 
was of Scotch extraction, being born, I believe, at Montrose. Besides 
liis Elements of Political Economy, which were composed as a school- 
book of the science, he was the author of an Anatyfeis of the Human 
Mind, one of the ablest works on mental philosophy. He is best 
known however for his History of British India, of which his son 
Mr. J. S. Mill says, “ This work has begun to spread the light of 
philosophy over the affairs of that country, and has placed its author 
in the first rank of political writers of the democratic school.** 
Shortly after the publication of this work, Mr. James Mill obtained 
a liigh situation in the India House, which he occupied till his death, 
lie was the intimate friend of Ricardo and Jeremy Bentham, and 
zealously advocated many of the latter writer's opinions on politics 
and moral philosophy. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill, his son, was born in London in 1806 . >l> At an 
early age he entered the India House, where until lately he held one 
of the highest offices. His principal works are a System of Logic, 
published in 1843, Essays on some Unsettled Questions in Political 
Economy in 1844, the Principles of Political Economy in 1848, and 
an Essay on Liberty in 1859. His treatises on Logic and Political 
Economy were truly described in a late article in the Saturday Review 
as “ the greatest works on these subjects in the English language." 

Mr. David Ricardo is the writer to whom, together with Adam 
Smith and Malthus, the discovery of the chief laws of political 
economy is due. The researches of this great thinker into the dis- 
tribution and exchange of wealth were much more accurate than 
those of Adam Smith. With regard to the laws of distribution, he threw 
additional light on the law of wages; gave the first clear statement 
of the law of profits; and although he was preceded in the discovery 
of the law of rent by Mr. Malthus and Sir Edward West, he ex- 
plained the law and traced its consequences in so masterly a mawfer, 
that it is now generally known under the name of u The Ricardo 
theory of rent." He showed the tendency of the cost of labor to 
rise, and profits to fall, owing to the agricultural law, in the course of 
industrial progress. His contributions to the theory of exchange were 
not less important. He pointed out the fundamental principle which 
determines the value of commodities — namely, the quantity of labor 
employed in their production; and corrected several errors and incon- 
sistencies into which Adam Smith, Mr. Malthus, M. Say, and others 
had fallen on the subject. He showed that agricultural rent is not a a 
element of cost of production; and that a general rise or fall of wages 
does not cause a general rise or fall ot values and prices. The sub- 
jects of Currency, Foreign Trade, Taxation. &c., were also greatly 
advanced by his researches. Ricardo was born in London in 1778. 
He entered into business on the Stock Exchange (of which his father 
also was a member) and made an immense fortune. Later in life he 
became Member of Parliament. He was intimately acquainted with 
» Jeremy Betteam, Malthus, and other writers ; and had a dose friend- 
ship with Mr. James Mill. Mr. Ricardo was the author <ff .several 
treatises on economical subjects, but his greatest work if the Priuci- 
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lies 6f Political Economy and Taxation, published in 1817. He died 
In 1823, aged 51. Mr. James Mill says of him, alluding to his life on 
the Stock Exchange, “ Amid this scene of active exertion and practi- 
cal detail, he cultivated and he acquired habits of intense and patient 
and comprehensive thinking ; such as have been rarely equalled and 
never excelled." 

Mr. Nassau William Senior was born in Berkshire in 1790, and 
was called to the bar in 1817. In 1826 he became professor of poll 
tical economy at Oxford, and in 1836 Master in Chancery. Mr. 
Senior was appointed by the Government in 1832, as one of the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry into the Poor-Laws; in 1838, as one of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the condition of the Weavers; and in 
1847, again as professor of political economy at Oxford, liie chief 
works are Lectures on Political Economy, which were first published 
In 1826; also an admirable treatise on Political Economy published 
In 183 Win the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana. He likewise assisted in 
drawing up the Report on the Poor-laws, and the Report on the state 
of the Weavers, which were published by order of Parliament. 

Mr. J. R. McCulloch was born in 1789 in Wigtonshire. He was for 
some time editor of the Scotsman ; and afterwards became professor 
of political economy in University College, London, a situation which 
he retained for only three years. In 1838 he was appointed Controller 
of the Stationery Office. Mr. McCulloch is the author of numerous 
works on economical and statistical subjects; the chief of which are 
the Principles of Political Economy, the Commercial Dictionary, tho 
Descriptive and Statistical Account of the British Empire, &c. 

M. Jean Baptiste Say was bom in 1767 at Lyons. In 1794 he be- 
came the editor of a Republican journal, the Decade Philosophique ; 
and in 1799 he was appointed member of the tribunate under the 
French Republic. His principal work, the Traits d’ Economic Politique, 
appeared in 1803, and has since passed through six editions; although 
th£ publication of the second edition was prevented for several years 
by Napoleon, who was pleased to object to its free-trade doctrines. 
In 1815 Say delivered the first course of lectures on political economy 
in France, at the Athenaeum of Paris. It was not however till 1830 
that a chair of political economy was founded in tho College de 
France, of which Say became professor. He died in 1832. Among 
his other works are the Catechisme de 1* Economic Politique, the Court 
Complet de 1' Kconoraie Politique, and Six Letters to Malthus, witfr 
whom he had a discussion on the possibility of a general glut of com 
modities— a point on which Mr. Malthus entertained an erroneous 
opinion. 

M. Rossi, one of the most eminent French writers on political 
economy and jurisprudence, was born in 1787, at Carrara, in Italy, 
and studied law at the universities of Pisa and Bologna. He alter* 
wards settled at Geneva, as a political refugee, where ho gave lectures 
on jurisprudence, and was elected to represent Geneva, at the Swiss 
Diet in 1832. He succeeded J. B. Say as professor of political 
economy in the College de France in 1833. In 1845 he was appointed 
8i|r Louis Philippe and M. Guisot ambassador plenipotentiary In 
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Rome, to demand of the Pope the suppression of the society of Jesuits,. 
Ho was assassinated in 1848 at Roma, by one of the extreme revolu- 
tionary party. 

M. Joseph Gamier was born in 1813. In 1846, he was appointed 
to the chair of political economy which was then founded at the Ecole 
des Fonts et Chaussees (school of engineers), at Paris. He also holds 
the office of secretary to the Society of Economists, and is a member 
of the Statistical Society of London, and the Centra! Commission 
of Statistics in Belgium. In 1846, he became the chief editor of the 
Journal des Economistea, a journal which was established in 1841, 
and has ever since been tlie chief organ of the science in Europe. 
Among its sub-editors hare been most of the economists and statists 
of distinction in France ; for instance. M. M. Bastiat, Michel Cheva- 
lier, Dunoyer, Legoyt, Moreau de Jonties, Leon Faucher, Rossi, Horace 
Say, H. Passy, VUlerm^, &c. M. Gamier is the author of several 
works on economical subjects, and among others the Elements de 
1* Economic Politique, which has been translated into Italian, Spanish, 
and Russian, and has been much used as a school-book of the science. 

M. Michel Chevalier was born in 1806. In 1830, he became editor 
of the Globe, a journal which advocated the socialist doctrines of St. 
Simon. In 1840, he succeeded M. Rossi in the chair of political 
economy in the College de France. In 1 845, he was elected member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and in 1851, member of the Institute. 
His principal works are a Course of Political Economy in 1842, 
Letters on the Organization of Labour in 1848, &c.; also a recent 
treatise, which has been translated by Mr. Cobden, in vhich he shows 
the probability of a fall in the value of n old, in consequence of the 
Californian and Australian discoveries “He belongs,” says M. 
Blanqui in his History of Political Economy, “ to that brilliant pleiad 
* of Saint-Simoniana, whose writings have thrown so much light on 
economical matters.” , 

M. Frederic Bastiat was born in 1801 at Bayonne, and died* of 
consumption at Rome in 1850. He is ;ne of the best known and 
most popular of the French Economical writers, having taken an ac- 
tive part in the free-trade and other public movements. In 1846 he 
became the secretary of the various free-trade societies (associations 
du libre ^change) throughout France, and edited the journal which 
represented the views of that party. In 1848 he was elected a mem • 
her of the Constituent Assembly, and afterwards of the Legislative 
Assembly. He was the author of many treatises on economical 
subjects, the best known of which are the Sopbismes Economiquea 
and the Harmonies Ecouomiques, his principal work, which was 1 eft 
unfinished at liis death. 

M. Storch was born in 1766 at Riga, and died at St. Petersburg in 
1835. He held the situation of Privy-Councillor and Vice-President 
of riie Academy of the Sciences at St. Petersburg. In 1796 ho 
published an important irork, the Historical and Statistical Account 
t i the Russian Empire. His Court d’ Economic Politique was 
gashed in 1815 at St. Petersburg, .tnd a second edition in J83S at 
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The name of Political Economy has been given to the science which 
treats of wealth , in the same careful and systematic manner as arith- 
metic and algebra treat of number, geometry of extension, chemistry 
of the elementary substances, or physiology of the functions of living 
bodies. Political Economy may be defined as the science which treat » 
of the laws of the production and distribution of wealth ; in other words, 
it is the science which investigates the conditions according to which 
wealth is produced by human labor from surrounding objects, and is 
then shared among the classes in society who own the requisites of 
production. To this science belongs the consideration of the various 
questions relating to wealth. It is the province of political economy 
to consider the manifold influences which affect the wealth of nation^ 
classes, or individuals; the causes of riches and poverty; the causst 
which promote or impede the production of wealth, and influence it* 
distribution; wliich determine the value and price of commodities, 
risking one commodity cheap and another dear, &c. 

The laws ol the production of wealth naturally consist of the laws or 
properties of human beings by whom it is produced, and those of 
material objects from which it is produced. The production and the 
Increase of wealth depend on the efforts to attain it, and its attain- 
ability ; on the amount and efficiency ot labor and capital on the one 
hand, and the powers of the soil, &c., on the other. The laws of the 
distribution of wealth, again, (in a country where, as in our own, tlia 
requisites of production are owned by three separate classes, namely, 
the laborers, the capitalists, and the landlords), consist of the laws of 
wages, of profits, and of rent: wages signifying the remuneration of 
labor, profits the remuneration of capital, and rent the remuneration 
of land. Besides these laws of the production and distribution of 
Health, the science treats also the laws of its exchange ; that is, of the 
laws which determine how much of one article of wealth will be give* 
lor another, and which include the laws of value and price. 

fa order to understand the above definition of political economy, 
1 la necessary to have a clear idea of what Is meant by wealth* 
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Wealth is defined by political economists m consisting of all thoM 
objects which possess au exchange value ; that is, all objects which cannot 
be obtained gratuitously, and for which anything useful or agreeable 
would be given in exchange. The word “ value** as used in political 
economy, means exchange value, or purchasing power, and not mere 
usefulness. The air wc breathe has a high value in use, but it has no 
value in exchange . It is not therefore included among the objects of 
wealth, of which the science treats, and which consist solely of thoao 
articles (for instance, com, clothes, money, diamonds, land, &c.) which 
have an exchange value or power of purchasing. 

With these preliminary remarks on the nature and objects of 
political economy, I shall proceed to give, in the first place, a brief 
outline of the laws of production, as they are treated by Mr. Mill in 
the first book of bis great work. I shall then examine the throe laws 
of distribution, and consider in what way the condition of the laborers, 
capitalists, and landlords, is respectively affected by the population 
principle, through the medium of these laws. Lastly, I shall consider 
the three laws of value and price, and the effect produced by the 
population principle, through their instrumentality, on the value and 
price of the tw o great classes of commodities, namely, raw produce, 
whether agricultural or mineral, and manufactured articles. This, as 
shown by Mr. Mill, is the natural order in which the subjects of pro- 
duction, distribution, and exchange, should be considered; for it ia 
evident that wealth must be produced before it is distributed among 
the producers, and distributed before it is exchanged. 


PRODUCTION 

The requisites of production are two; namely, labor, and the appro- 
priate material objects. 

Labor in the outw ard world is always employed in setting things 
in motion. The only mode in which man can act upon matter is by 
moving it; the properties of matter, or in other words, the powers of 
nature, perform the rest. The weaver, for example, moves his thread 
across the loom, and the cloth which is thus formed, is held together 
by the tenacity of its fibres ; the sower moves the seed into the earth, 
but the development and growth of the plant are entirely the result 
of the natural forces. Human labor may be economised by using 
other motive powers, such as those of the steam-engine, or of the 
beasts of burden. 

With regard to the material objects on which labor is exercised, it ia 
to be remarked, as a distinction of primary importance, that tome of 
them are limited in quantity, while others are, practically speaking, 
unlimited. The land, for example, in all old countries, is strictly 
limited in quantity; while the supply of water in some localities, and 
of atmospheric air over the whole globe, is practically unlimited. 
Now aa long as any natural agent exists in unlimited abundance, it 
cannot, unless susceptible of an artificial monopoly, bear any value 
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ttk the market ; but as soon as the supply of it is less than would be 
fcied, if it could be had gratuitously, it acquires an exchange value 
and a rent can be obtained for its use. 

Labor is either employed directly upon the object intended to ba 
produced, as flJr example, the labor of the baker or the tailor; or m 
directly , in previous operations destined to facilitate its production. 
With the exception of the labor of the huntc** and fisher, there are 
few kinds of labor to which the returns are immediate. 

One very important part of the past labor which is necessary to 
enable present labor to l>e carried on, is employed in preparing food 
for the laborers engaged in production. The remaining kinds of pre- 
paratory or indirect la!>or may be classified under the following five 
heads. Firstly, the labor of those workmen who produce materials 
as for instance the miner and the flax-grower. Secondly, of those 
who make the took , implements, and machinery. Thirdly, of those 
wno protect industry , such as policemen, soldiers, shepherds, and, also 
the workmen who erect buildings for industrial purposes. Fourthly, 
of those who help to render the produce accessible; to which class be- 
long carriers, railway laborers, &c., and also the large and important 
body of tradesmen or dealers. The latter are often termed the distri- 
buting class, and arc supplementary to the class of producers. They 
perform a valuable office in the economy of society, as there would 
be a great loss of time and convenience if the consumers had to deal 
directly with the producers. When production has increased beyond 
a certain point, a division of the distributing class into wholesale and 
retail dealers is found convenient; the former buying from the manu- 
factories and supplying many retail shops. 

The above are the modes in which lalwr, when employed on external 
nature^ is indirectly subservient to production. All of them, with one 
exception, receive their remuneration from the commodity which is 
ultimately produced ; although this remuneration is usually paid in 
» advance by the capitalists. The single exception is in the case of 
that labor which is employed in producing food for the productive 
workmen ; as this labor is remunerated from the food itself, or from 
the money which it brings. 

Fifthly ; the last kind of indirect or preparatory labor is that which 
Is expended on human beings , in the technical or industrial training of 
the community. This labor also has to receive its remuneration from 
the future produce. Many other kinds of mental labor, as for instance 
that of the surgeon, the mechanical inventor, and even the speculative 
thinker, are often indirectly of service to production. 

There is much and very valuable labor, which has not for Its object 
the production of wealth. Labor is therefore divided by economists 
Into productive and unproductive—* distinction which does not 
Imply any invidious comparisons lietwecn these two kinds of labor, m 
has often been erroneously supposed, but which has been adopted 
merely with a view to accurate classification. 

Unproductive lal*or f in the language of political economy, Is that 
Which, however important and valuable it may be, docs uot aid in the 
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production of material wealth, the special subject of the science; fctt 
vhich consists in a service rendered, or an immediate pleasure af- 
orded. The labor, for example, of the judge, the poet, the actor, or 
be musician, is unproductive. Productii labor on the contrary is 
hat which adds to the material resources of a country; including of 
source not only the labor of the workmen themselves, but also of 
hose who direct their operations. 

The consumption of wealth is in like manner divided Into productive 
ind unproductive. Although all the members of society are not la- 
)orers, yet all are consumers, and consume either productively or un- 
>rod actively. The only productive consumers are the productive 
aborers; whilst all those who contribute notliing, either directly or 
ndirectly, to production, are unproductive consumers. It should be 
>bserved, moreover, in order to have a full view of the subject, that a 
MUt of the consumption even of the labours themselves, namelj, 
vhat they consume on luxuries, is unproductive. From this it will be 
leen that there is a distinction even more important to the wealth of 
t community than that between productive and unproductive labor; 
;he distinction, namely, between the labor which is destined for the 
mpply of production, and that which is occupied in supplying the 
wants of unproductive consumers. 

“ It would be a great error,” says Mr. Mill, “ to regret the large 
proportion of the annual produce, which, in an opulent country, goee 
to supply unproductive consumption. It would be to lament that the 
country has so much to spare from its necessities, for its pleasures, 
ind for ail higher uses. The things to be regretted and to be remedied 
ire — the prodigious inequality with whicli this surplus is distributed, 
the little worth of the objects to which the greater part of it is de- 
voted, and the large share which falls to the lot of those who render 
no equivalent service in return.” 

Capital, which we next proceed to consider, is that part of tho 
sroduce of industry which is engaged in carrying on fresh production, 
it is of great importance to understand thoroughly the function 
which capital performs in production, as there are many serious errors 
currently entertained on this point. 

Capital must not be confounded with money . It is no more synony- 
mous with money than wealth is. It consists of the tools, materials, 
industrial buildings, machinery, wages, & c., with which laborers are 
supplied to enable them to carry on fresh production. It is thaf 
portion of the produce of past labor which is employed in the support 
of present labor. The whole income of a capitalist is cot capital, 
since a part of it is consumed unproductively by himself ana his 
family ; but that part alone is capital which lie devotes to productive 
purposes. The sum of ail the values so destined by their respective 
possessors forms the capital of a country. 

All laborers are subsisted on capital, and without this essential 
pie-requisite no work coula he carried on. The capital, however, 
need not be furnished by a capitalist, but the laborers may live upon, 
theif own funds, as in the case of the independent artisan, the peasupt 
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propt.etor, or the members of a co-operative association. Hie fol- 
lowing four fundamental propositions respecting capital, ma> help to 
convey a clear conception of its functions as an instrument of pro- 
duction: — 

1st. Industrfu limited bg capital — This proposition is so obviously 
true, that it must be admitted as soon as it is distinctly understood. 
There cannot possibly be mo/e laborers in a country than are supplied 
with materials to work upon and food to eat. And yet opinions in- 
compatible with this have been, and still are, very frequently ad- 
vanced by political writers, especially on the continent. These 
writers believe that it is in the power of government, by protective 
laws, to create additional industry without creating capital. But 
though protective laws may create a new kind of industry, it is only 
by withdrawing capital from an old one. 

Oof ernment, however, has the power, to a certain extent, of creating 
capftaL This it can do by levying taxes, and using them either iu 
production or in paying off debt. Taxes are generally paid, not out 
of what people would have saved and used as capital, but out of what 
they would have spent. 

Every increase of capital can give increased employment to labor, 
and this without any assignable limits. If materials and food can be 
supplied, laborers may always be employed in producing something 
This is in direct opposition to a belief which is very commonly preva- 
lent, and which was entertained even by some celebrated writers, as, 
for instance, Mr. Malthus and M. de Sismondi ; the belief, namely, 
that there may be a general over-production of wealth, and that the un- 
productive expenditure of the rich is necessary to the employment of 
the poor. This view, however, can readily be shown to be erroneous. 
Whatever part of their incomes the rich do not spend unproductively, 
they merely transfer in the shape of additional wages to the produc- 
tive laborers. The latter may either increase their consumption, in 
Vhich case the capital will bo turned to the production of luxuries 
for them; or they may increase their numbers, in which case the 
capital will be employed in producing additional necessaries. It is 
never, therefore, from* a want of consumers that production is limited, 
but solely from want of producers, or of capital to support them. 

2nd. AU capital is the result of saving .— It is the part of the produce 
which is not expended in immediate indulgence, but is set aside for 
the purposes of production. The immenso capital of a country like 
England, has been gradually accumulated by successive generations of 
capitalists, constantly makiug larger aud larger additions to their 
savings. 

3rd. Although saved, and the result of saving, all capital is neverthe- 
less consumed . — The word “ saved ” implies only that It is not consumed 
the person who saves it. The capital which is saved by its owner, 
« aonsumed by the productive laborers. Money or goods which are 
got employed at all, but are laid by for fhture use, are SAid to be 

Tfcfeis a point on which there is an inveterate popular error. A 
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man who tares it often regarded in the same light as one who hoards; 
while the spendthrift, who lavishes his fortune in unproductive in- 
dulgences, is popularly viewed with favor, and is thought to give 
encouragement to trade. But the funds which are saved and invested 
are not less really consumed ; the only difference is, that they art 
consumed by productive laborers, and therefore go to increase the 
resources of the country, whereas the income of the spendthrift 
is consumed by himself, and without yielding any return. Saving, in 
short, enriches, while spending impoverishes the community at well 
as the individual. 

We see, therefore, that everything which is produced is consumed. 
There are many common expressions, such as “ the ancient wealth of 
a country,” “the accumulated wealth of ages,” &c., which tend to 
disguise this truth. But, in reality, the greater port of the present 
wealth of England has been produced within the last year; and very 
little of it, with the exception of the land, the buildings, and otfor 
durable kinds of wealth, was in existence ten years ago. Capital, 
like population, is not kept up by preservation, but by constant re- 
production. 

This fact serves to explain the great rapidity with which countries 
in general recover from war expenses, or from devastation by hostile 
armies, earthquakes, &c. If the country be not depopulated, in the 
course of a year or two the amount of capital will probably be ai 
large as before, although, during the interval, great privations may 
be experienced by the inhabitants. 

4th. A demand for commodities is not a demand for labor. — The person 
who employs labor is the capitalist who advances the wages to the 
laborers, and not the consumer who buys the ready-made article. 
The latter does not vi the slightest degree give employment to 
labor; he merely helps to direct labor into a certain channel, by 
demanding a particular commodity. 

This proposition is perhaps less generally understood than any of • 
the others. There is no belief more common than that a person who* 
buys au article employs labor, and benefits the working classes, in 
the same way as the capitalist who pays them wages. This, however, 
is a radical and dangerous fallacy. The purchaser, who buys and 
consumes a commodity, does not, in the slightest degree, increase the 
demand for labor, or help to raise the wages of the working classes ; 
it is solely by what he does not consume, but saves and employs pro- 
ductively, that he influences wages. A person does good to laborers, 
not by what he consumes on himself but solely by what he does not 
consume. 

Individual producers do indeed lose or gain by fluctuations in tlis 
demand for their commodities, but this merely snows whether or not 
they have produced the proper articles to suit the wants of others. 
When a thing is bought or sold, all that really happens is the exchange 
of one kind of wealth for another, for the sake of mutual convenience. 
The real remuneration of labor and capital consists in the in cr ease d 
given to an article in preparing it for use, and not in the money 
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attained In exchange for it This truth, namely, that production, not 
exchange, is the real remuneration of labor and capital, is funda- 
mental, and demonstrates many common fallacies. 

For instance, it has been often said that the income-tax does not 
fall upon th8 rich, but rather upon the poor; for the rich would hare 
spent its amount on commodities, and would thus hare given employ* 
ment to labor. But in so far as the tax is paid out of what they 
would themselves have consumed, it falls upon them, and not at all 
upon the poor. Whosoever is compelled by a tax to reduce hi» ex- 
penditure is the person upon whom it really foils ; for this is the un- 
failing test of the incidence of taxation. Taxes, moreover, unless 
when very heavy, are usually paid out of what would have been 
otherwise spent unproductively, and not out of capital ; so that an 
income-tax probably benefits rathei than injures the working classes, 
by being partly employed in the purchase of labor by the government 

Thus far of the fundamental propositions respecting capital. Let 
ms next consider the distinction between what is termed circulating, 
and fixed capital. 

Circulating capital is that which is consumed by a single use, and 
which needs to be perpetually replaced with a profit by each sale of 
the finished goods. 'Hie wages, materials, &c., are of this description. 
Fixed capital, again, is that which is sunk in machinery, tools, im- 
provements in land, or other durable works, and whose renewal is 
spread over a corresponding space of time. 

The effect which is exercised, on the gross or aggregate produce of 
a country, by circulating and by fixed capital, is very different. Cir- 
culating capital must be renewed with an increase or profit by a single 
use; whereas fixed capital is replaced with a profit only in the lapse 
of time, and after several UBes of the more durable instrument. 

It follows, therefore, that every increase of fixed capital, which 
takes place at the expense of circulating, must be, at least tempo- 
rarily, prejudicial to the laborers. But in reality it rarely happens 
that fixed capital, upon the whole and taking all the departments of 
industry together, is increased at the expense of circulating. Costly 
machinery, permanent improvements in land, railways, &c., are gene- 
rally made from the annual increase of capital, and not from fands 
which are already engaged in productive operations. Unless therefore 
they be introduced very suddenly, and to an unusual extent, they do 
not, even temporarily, diminish the wage-fund, or injure the working 
class in the aggregate ; although in the particular departments in 
which the improvements are introduced, they undoubtedly often throw 
laborers out of work, and occasion much distress, which it should be 
the object of government to alleviate by evexy means in their power. 
“ Since improvements which do not diminish employment on the 
whole," says Mr. Mill, “ almost always throw some particular class of 
laborers out of it, there cannot be a more legitimate object of the 
legislator’s care than the interests of thdse who are thus sacrificed to 
the gains of their fellow-citizens and of posterity.” 

fhere are two other considerations, which show that the ult Haute 
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tendency of machinery and other improvements is to benefit ths 
laborers, as well as society at large. In the first place, these im- 
provements generally increase the profits of capital and lower the 
price of commodities ; and in both of these ways additional facilities 
for saving are afforded. Secondly, there are assignable limits to the 
increase of capital, owing to the fundamental laws of the soil ; and 
all improvements in the arts of production tend to throw these limits 
further off, and to make room for further savings and for a larger 
gross produce than could otherwise have existed in the country. 

We have now completed the inquiry into the requisites of production; 
which consist, as has been seen, of labor, capital, and material objects. 
Labor and material objects are the primary requisites; but capital, 
which is the produce of lal»or, requires also to be separately specified. 

We next come to the second great question in the science of wealth, 
namely, On what does the productiveness of these three agents de- 
pend? What are the causes of the wide differences in the amoun^of 
wealth possessed by nations, whose population and extent of territory 
are nearly the same? Some of these causes arc readily discernible, 
while others are not so obvious, but require a closer examination. 

Amongst the more obvious causes of superior productiveness 
are, in the first place, what are called natural advantages, such as a 
fertile soil, a favorable climate, an abundant supply of minerals, and 
also the facilities of carriage afforded by a good sea-board or by 
navigable rivers. Secondly, the energy of labor among the inhabitants ; 
meaning thereby not merely occasional efforts, but a steady and 
persevering application. Thirdly, the skill and knowledge possessed 
by the workmen themselves and by those who direct their operations. 
Under this head comes also the state of machinery, of agriculture, 
and the other arts of production. Fourthly, the moral qualities of 
the laborers, such as their honesty, sobriety, and trustworthiness. 
Great disadvantages in these respects are attendant on the present 
system of hired labor (a system which, Mr. Mill observes, is “ almost 
peculiar to Great Britain/’ as the general condition of the laboring 
classes) ; and much loss is sustained, and time and trouble wasted, in 
watching that work is properly performed, where the workmen have 
no personal interest in the success of the business. Fifthly, security 
of person and property ; which includes protection against, as well as 
protection by, the government, and is of first-rate importance to the 
productiveness of industry. In many Asiatic countries, the govern- 
ments, which are little else than organised systems of robbery, hav« 
by tbeir arbitrary exactions, paralysed the energies of the inhabitants, 
and prevented any marked industrial progress. Sixthly, just and 
enlightened social institutions . With regard u> the general action of 
social institutions on the productiveness of labor, it may be observed, 
that they are beneficial in proportion as they hold the balance justly 
between man and man, and favor no one class at the expense of 
others; and in proporfrioifas they give a free scope to industry, and 
secure to it as fir a* possible an equitable reward, giving most to 
those who have by their services done most to deserve it 
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Another very important cause of superior productive power, con* 
lists in the combination of labor , or cooperation : and as tins cause is 
not so obvious, nor so generally understood as the others, it deserves 
a fuller consideration. One department of the subject, namely, the 
division of labbr, lias been much dwelt on by political economists, to 
the exclusion of others not less important. A more fundamental 
principle, as Mr. Wakefield has ably pointed out, lies beneath that ol 
the division of labor, and comprehends it. 

Co-operation is divided by Mr. Wakefield into two binds, namely 
simple and complex co-operation. In the first, people work together 
In the same employment, as, for example, in reaping or sowing; in the 
other they co-operate in different employments ; for those who are en- 
gaged in the various branches of industry do really, though in gene- 
ral unconsciously, act in co-operation with each other. 

The importance to production of the separation of employments— oim 
bAly of men producing food, another clothes, a third tools, &c. — is 
more fundamental than is usually supposed. Many commodities 
would not merely be produced in smaller quantities, but would not be 
produced at all, were it not for the power of exchanging them for 
others. Hence it is that a country will rarely have a productive 
agriculture, unless there be also a large town population, or a large 
export trade to supply a town population elsewhere. On this princi- 
ple is based the Wakefield system of Colonization, a great practical 
improvement which has been largely adopted. According to this 
system, government setB a price upon the unoccupied lands, sufficient 
to prevent too many from betaking themselves to agriculture ; and 
thus a town as well as a country population grows up, which is much 
more favorable to the progress of the colony. 

But even after the primary separation of employments has become 
general in a country, there are reasons, equally real though less 
# urgent, for a further division of labor; and thus many occupations, 
'•such as pin-making, card-making, &c., have been sub-divided into a 
large number of different processes, each of which is performed by a 
separate class of workmen. The advantages of this division of labor 
are, in the first place, the increased dexterity of the workmen, and 
the smaller waste of materials in learning the business. Secimdly, 
the saving of time in passing from one occupation to another. Too 
much stress was however laid on this point by Adam Smith ; for one 
kind of labor acts rather as a rest and relief from another. Thirdly, 
the greater probability of inventions being made, from the thorough 
knowledge of the business acquired by the workmen. Fourthly, the 
more economical distribution of labor, by classifying the work-people 
according to their capacities. This appears to be the most important 
advantage of the division of labor, next to the increased dexterity o i 
the workmen. 

The degree to which the division of labor may be carried is limited, 
hi the first place, by the extent of the market; which may be nar- 
lowed either by too small, too scattered and distant, or too poor a 
population, Henoe roil wavs, water-carriage, and other means oif oca* 
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reyanct, by widening the market, exercise a powerful influence os the 
productiveness of labor. Another cause which limits the division of 
labor, is the kind of occupation. In agriculture, for example, it can* 
not be introduced to at all the same extent as in manufactures, since 
tile same person cannot always be engaged in sowing dr reaping. 

Connected with the subject of co-operation, is the enquiry as to the 
comparative advantages of production on the large, and production 
on the small scale. Production on the largo scale, by means of exten- 
sive manufactories, or shops, has several advantages in regard to the 
productiveness of labor : for in order to make labor most productive, 
ft is often necessary that many workmen should combine. The divi- 
sion of labor, also, can be carried further in large establishments, and 
there is a saving in the business of superintendence. Moreover, when 
costly machinery is employed, the goods produced must be sufficient 
to come up to the ful? powers of the machine, in order to yield the 
maximum of profit; and this is another principal reason, which gives 
rise to large manufactories. 

As a general rule, the expenses of a business do not increase at all 
in proportion to its extent. But there is one sure and simple means 
of ascertaining whether production on the large or small scale is most 
economical; namely, the power of under-gelling. If the large producer 
or tradesman can sell his goods at a lower price than the small, it is a 
certain sign of superior productiveness of labor; and it is in conse- 
quence of this superiority, that large establishments are now being 
introduced into so many departments of industry, and driving their 
weaker rivals from the market. Although, in an economical point of 
view, this is manifestly a gain to society, yet it is in some degree 
counterbalanced by the loss of independence on the part of the small 
producer or dealer, who sinks from the position of a master, into that 
of a hired laborer. 


Production on the large scale is greatly promoted by the formation 
of joint-stock companies, the members of which unite their capitals/ 
It is in this way Shat railways, banks, insurance companies, &c., art 
carried on. The comparative advantages and disadvantages of joint* 
stock management, have been the subject of much debate. On the 
one hand, there is a want of that zealous interest in the success of 
the undertaking, which characterises the capitalist who manages his 
own affairs ; and there is also a disregard of small gains and savings. 
But on the other hand, it has to be considered, that the manager hired 
at a good salary by a company, has often a better knowledge of tho 
business, and superior intelligence; and moreover, it is possible, by 
giving him a share in the profits, to awaken his personal interest lit 
the success of the concern. 

From these reasons, together with the great convenience attending 
a union of capitals, joint-stock companies have increased, and are 
likely to increase much further. Indeed it may be confidently ex- 
pected, that associations 6t capital and of industry among the laborer $ 
themselves , are destined hereafter to supersede, to a very great degree, 
tile present system of hired labor — a system which is in many 
tespeots so detractive to the interests of the working classes. f i 
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Rid possibility of substituting production on the large for prouu 
tion on the small scale, depends in the first place on the extent of th* 
market. It is favored also by a rapidly progressive state of capital, 
by a high degree of industrial security and enterprise, and by the 
existence of large capitals in the hands of a few individuals; all of 
which circumstances are to be found especially in England, and hence 
the rapid increase of large establishments, which has of late years 
taken place in this country. 

Although the superiority of the large system of production in the 
case of manufactures is undoubted, it is by no means so clearly made 
out in agi'iculture, in which, as we have seen, the benefits of eo- opera- 
tion and of the division of labor are far less available. Much differ- 
ence of opinion exists on the question, whether the large farms, renicd 
by capitalist farmers, and cultivated by hired laborers, which consti- 
tifte the general agricultural system of this country; or the small 
independent properties, owned and cultivated by the peasants them- 
selves, which prevail in many parts of the continent, are most favorable 
to the productiveness of agricultural labor. The majority of English 
writers have given the preference to the former system; but the 
testimony of continental writers, who have a better opportunity of 
gaining experience on the subject, is generally in favor of the peasant 
proprietors. 

Mr. Mill who enters iOr y fully into this question both in his first 
and second book, and examines the influence of the peasant proprietary 
system not only on the production of wealth, but also on its distribution , 
and on the moral and intellectual character of the laboring classes, 
arrives at the following conclusions: — “As a result of this inquiry 
into the direct operation and indirect influences of peasant properties,” 
he says, “I conceive it to be established, that there is no necessary 
connexion between this form of landed property and an imperfect 
"•state of the arts of production; that it is favorable in quite as many 
respects as it is unfavorable, to the most effective use of the power* 
of the soil; that no other existing state of agricultural economy has 
•o beneficial an effect on the industry, the intelligence, the frugality, and 
prudence of the population, nor tends on the whole so much to dis- 
courage an improvident increase of their numbers; and that no 
existing state, therefore, is on the whole so favorable, both to their 
moral and their physical welfare. Compared with the English 
system of cultivation by hired labor, it must be regarded as highly 
beneficial to the laboring class.” Mr. Mill accordingly recommends 
that the present system of the tenure and cultivation of land in 
England and Ireland, should be gradually superseded by that of 
peasant properties, and the joint ownership of the soil by associations 
of laborers. 

Having examined the requisites of production, and the conditions 
on which their productiveness depends, ewe come now to the third 
great question in the theory of production, namely, What are its limits ? 

Production is not a fixed but an increasing thing. Two causes 
provftte its increase; the desire to grow richer, and the growth of 
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ijopuUtion "Nothing in political economy,” says Mr. Mill, "can hi 
of more importance than to ascertain the law of this increase of 
production} the conditions to which it is subject; whether it h*§ 
Practically any limits, and what these are. There is also no subject 
Ut political economy, which is popularly less understood, or cm which 
the errors committed are of a character to produce, and do product 
greater mischief ” 

The requisites of production, as already mentioned, afe labfrt, 
Capital, and material objects. With regard to the last of these, ai 
We ate now about to consider the impediments to production, we need 
Only attend to those material objects, which ate liable to be deficient 
in quantity and in productive power. These may all be represented 
by the term land; understanding by this term not only the soil itself, 
but also mines and fisheries. 

We may say, therefore, that the requisites of production are labor, 
Capital, and land. The increase of production must depend upon the 
properties of these three agents. It must depend upon the powers of 
increase either of the agents themselves, or of their productiveness ; 
and the limit to production will be the limit set by the properties of 
one or more of them. The law of the increase of production must be 
a result of the law of the increase of labor, the law qf the increase of 
capital, and the law of the increase of production from land. It is 
necessary therefore to examine these three laws in succession. 

The Law of the Increase of Labor, is that the capacity of increase 
in the human species, as in all other organised beings, may be re- 
garded as infinite. This law, together with the checks by which it is 
restrained in old countries, has been already so fully examined, that 
it need not be further dwelt upon in this place. 

The Law of the Increase of Capital, is, that capital, like labor, has 
in itself the capacity of indefinite increase. In America, where plenty 
of fertile land is to be had, capital has increased so rapidly a9 to 
permit population to double itself every twenty-five years. In old 
countries, however, the actual increase of capital, like that of popula- 
tion, falls very far short of the capacity. 

Since all capital is the result of saving, its increase must depend 
on two tilings, namely, on the amount of the fund from winch savings 
oan be made, and the strength of the desire to save. 

The Jund&om which savings can be made, is that part of the produce 
which remains after deducting what is requisite to maintain the pro- 
ductive powers of the country; that is, after deducting the necessaries 
of the producers, replacing the materials, and keeping the fixed capital 
In repair. This surplus is the real net produce of a country, and forms 
the rand available either for further saving, or for the unproductive 
tonsumptlon of the producers themselves and of the rest of society 
The whole of this surplus might be, though it never is, saved; and 
more than this cannot beP saved. Its amount is the index of the 
productiveness of labor, and the greater it is, the more inducements 
does it hold out for saving. 

The dear* to save, or* as it is qftm called, the effective desire of m 
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cumulation, varies greatly in different countries and todi?idtiai& 1 i. e 
circumstances which tend to promote it are, a high rate of profits, in- 
dustrial security, healthy and peaceful occupations, and the power of 
postponing present to future enjoyments; together with a wish to ob- 
tain the social advantages which wealth confers, or to make a provi- 
sion for children. A deficiency in the desire to save, on the other 
hand, is produced by causes of an opposite character; for instance, 
Dy improvidence, by the want of intellectual and moral culture, by a 
strong taste for immediate enjoyments, or by the insecurity of pro- 
perty and of industrial enterprises, occasioned by tyrannical systems 
of government. In rude and semi-civilized countries, these causes 
have a most powerful influence in weakening the desire to save, and 
therefore in preventing the growth of capital and population. 

When the increase of capital has come to a stand in any country 
froA one er other of these two reasons, namely, either from the low- 
ness of profits, or from the want of the effective desire to save, the 
country is then said to have reached the stationary state. In this states 
though some individuals grow richer, and others poorer, the wealth of 
the community on the whole does not increase ; nor consequently do 
the numbers of the population, for the growth of population depends 
upon the growth of capital. 

In such countries as England, Holland, and many other parts of 
Europe, the increase of capital is sot retarded by any deficiency in 
the desire to save, which, in the middle classes at least, rather eAi^eds 
than falls short of the limits prescribed by moderation. It is 
by the other cause, namely, the low rate of profits, and the constant 
tendency to a diminution in the productiveness of labor. Thi* tear- 
dency depends on the properties of land, to which we next proceed 

The Law of the Increase of Production from Land, or, in otho" 
words, the law of agricultural industry, is that the proportional re 
*{urns to agriculture tend to diminish; in other words, that the pro- 
duce of the soil does not increase in proportion as the labor bestowed 
on it is increased. “ This general law of agricultural industry,” says 
Mf. Mill, “ is the most important proposition in political economy 
Were the law different, nearly all the phenomena of the production 
and distribution of wealth would be other than they are.” u Ths 
question,” he says again, “ is more important and fundamental than 
any other; it involves the whole subject of the causes of poverty in 
a rich and industrious community ; and unless this one matter be 
thoroughly understood, it is to no purpose proceeding any further in 
our inquiry.” 

The reason why the rate of wages and of profits is low in this coun- 
try, is simply, because the law of diminishing productiveness has been 
brought into too powerful operation by the pressure of the people on 
the land; or, iu other words, because agriculture has been forced tyf 
the advance of population and the demand for food, to descend to a*- 
productive soils, so that the returns yielded by the worst soils under 
cultivation are very small in proportion to the labor and capital sx- 
pendddoBtfaem, “ It was stated py several of the witnesses examined 
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by a committee of the House of Commons on the state of agriculture, 
In 1821/' says Mr. McCulloch, in a note to the Wealth ot’ Nations, 
“that the produce obtained from the lands under cultivation in Eng* 
land and Wales, estimated in wheat, varied from thirty-six and forty, 
to eight and nine bushels an acre. The required supplies of food 
could not be obtained without cultivating these inferior lands; and it 
is this necessity of resorting to soils of a diminished degree of fertility 
that is the real cause of the comparatively high price of corn, and 
•‘tber raw products, in highly populous countries.” The only pos- 
sible means of permanently raising wages, and lowering the price of 
food, is to restrain the increase of population, so as not to be com- 
pelled to cultivate land of so poor a quality. As will be shown in 
speaking of the laws of value and price, food cannot he cheap, nor 
labor dear, unless the margin of cultivation consist of highly productive 
soils ; for it is upon the fertility of the worst soils under cultivation, 
that the price of food, as well as the remuneration of agricultural 
labor and capital, really depend. The groat practical doctrine of po- 
litical economy therefore — the doctrine which is incomjmrably the 
most important precept derived from this, or indeed from any other 
science — is that population should be restrained, so as to remove the 
pressure on the productive powers of the soil. This is the most es- 
sential of all the conditions of human happiness, for it is the one and 
only cure of Poverty. If population were sufficiently restrained, 
poverty could be removed, with scientific certainty, in the space of a 
single generation; and indeed, if a vigorous effort were made by the 
government to relieve the labor market and remove the pressure on 
the soil, by a sudden and very extensive measure of Colonization, as 
Mr. Mill strongly advises; and if, at the same time, reproductive re- 
straint were conscientiously practised by ail classes, so as to prevent 
the over-crowded state from being re-induced, and the margin of cul- 
tivation again depressed ; in a few years every member of society 
would he easily able to earn a comfortable subsistence. 

This is the settled doctrine of political economy, the science of 
wealth, upon the cause and cure of poverty. I would ask, whethqf s 
government which, like our own, continues year after year to ignore 
this great doctrine ; which refuses even to allude to the population 
principle much less to adopt any adequate measure for the relief of 
the labor-market, as advised by the most eminent economists; 
whether such a government can be considered as doing its duty to the 
people? If statesmen and other public men are not yet satisfied ot 
the truth of the economical doctrine, why do they not attempt to dis- 
prove it, or make known their objections? Why do they not, at the 
very least, speak of the subject in a straightforward and genuine 
manner, so that the people may clearly understand what scienoe 
declares to be the true cause and cure of low wages? Is it just to 
political economy, nay, is ft just to the poor, and to mankind at large 
to ignore principles of such unparalleled importance; to pass them by, 
‘tyiot,” as Mr. Mill says, “ as if they could he refuted, but as if they did 
•ot exist? ” Is not this a hollow trifling with the awfUl mi*&%s of 
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poverty? Sorely, of all modes of dealing with scientific doctrine* 
the most unjustifiable, the most unworthy of any earnest and truth* 
seeking man, is to ignore them. To ignore the law of population k 
in reality to abandon the consideration of the chief social questions 
altogether • 

We see therefore that, the Increase of Production is limited in old 
countries by one or other of two causes; either by a deficiency of 
fertile land, or of capital. The former is the true limit to production 
in the more advanced countries of the old world ; whilst a deficiency , 
•f capital, arising from the want of the effective desire to save, is 
another cause which acts as a powerful check to production, among 
barbarous and semi -civilized nations. 


• DISTRIBUTION. 

Having now briefly considered the Production of wealth, let us 
next direct our attention to its Distribution. The laws of distribution 
present in one respect an important and well-marked difference from 
those of production. While the latter, consisting as they do of the 
properties of human nature and of material objects, are of a fixed 
and immovable character, and cannot be changed by man, the former 
are essentially dependent on human institutions, and both may, 
and do, vary greatly in different countries, and at different 
times. “ The laws ami conditions of the production of wealth,” says 
Mr. Mill, “partake of the character of physical truths. There is 
nothing optional or arbitrary in them. Whatever mankind produce, 
must he produced in the modes, and under the conditions, imposed by 
the constitution of external things, and by the inherent properties of 
their own bodily and mental structure. . . It is not so with the 

• distribution of wealth. That is a matter of human institution solely. 
The things once there, mankind, collectively or individually, can do 
with them as they like. . The distribution of wealth therefore 
depends on the laws and customs of society. The rules by which it 
is determined are what the opinions and feelings of the ruling portion 
of the community make them, and are very different in different ages 
and countries; and might be still more different if mankind so chose.” 
From these remarks we can see the error of those socialist writers 
who assert that the laws of political economy are applicable only to a 
society founded on private property and competition, and are conse- 
quently of a transitory nature. The laws of distribution are doubt- 
less applicable only to such a state of society, but those of production, 
including the laws of fecundity and agricultural industry, are quite 
independent of the social institutions. Moreover, when once the laws 
which regulate distribution in a society constituted like our own am 
well understood, it is easy to see by what principles it will be regtt- 
iated in any other form of society, actual or possible. “ Whoever,* 
says Mr. Mill, “ is thoroughly master of the laws which, 
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co m pet i t io n, determine the rent, profits, end wages, received by land- 
lords, capitalists, and laborers, in a state of society in which the three 
classes are completely separate, will have no difficulty in determining 
the very different laws which regulate the distribution of the produce 
among the classes interested in it,” under other industrial systems. 

Where the institution of private property prevails (as it does in all 
existing societies) the whole produce is divided, in the first instance, 
among those classes who own the requisites for producing wealth, and 
whose consent is therefore necessary to production. The requisites 
for the production of wealth, as we have already seen, are three, labor, 
capital, and material objects; the last of which may, for practical pur- 
poses, be represented by the term land, understanding by this terra both 
the soil and the minerals contained in it. It is among the classes who 
own these three requisites— namely, the productive laborers, tho 
capitalists , and the landlords — that the whole produce is shared. “No 
other person or class obtains anything,” says Mr. Mill, “ except by 
concession from them. The remainder of the community is, in fact, 
supported at their expense, giving, if any equivalent, one consisting of 
unproductive services. These three classes, therefore, are considered 
In political economy as making up the whole community.” 

In Great Britain, the laborers, capitalists, and landlords, form, as • 
general rule, three separate classes, whose interests are in many re- 
spects opposed to one another. It must not be supposed, however, 
that this system, which is attended with so many disadvantages to the 
laboring class, is necessary, or even generally prevalent. 44 The fact 
is so much otherwise,” says Mr. Mill, 44 that there are only one or 
two communities in which the complete separation of these classes is 
the general rule. England and Scotland, with parts of Belgium and 
Holland, are almost the only countries in the world, w here the land, 
capital, and labor employed in apiculture , are generally the property 
of separate owners. The ordinary case is, that the same person owns 
either two of these requisites, or all three.” Thu9, in the case of tha 
slave-owner or the peasant proprietor, all the three requisites of pro 
duction are in the hands of the same individual; while in that of the 
metayer, the Irish cottier, or the Hindoo ryot, they belong to two dif- 
ferent persons. The peasant proprietor is himself the owner, and not 
merely the tenant, of the land, which he cultivates with his own labor 
and capital. The system of peasant proprietors prevails very widely 
in the northern states of the American union, and on the continent 
of Europe. It is the commonest kind of land tenure in the former 
states, and one of the commonest in France, Switzerland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and in parts of Germany, Italy, and Belgium. In 
Vrence, the number of landed proprietors is estimated at about five 
millions, while in England (from the extravagant increase iu the size 
• f estates, in consequence of the law of entail, the law and custom 
of primogeniture, and the expenses attendant oh the transfer of land, 
owing to the difficulty & proving the title, &c.), it is only about 
thirty thousand. Under the metayer system, which pfovails in some 
parts of Italy, Piedmont, the landlord owns the land §nd the 
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capital, while the tenant furnishes the labor; and the produce is shared 
between these two parties, each usually receiving one-half. In the 
case of the Irish cottier, the Hindoo ryot, and in Asiatic countries 
generally, the land belongs to the landlord (whether lie be a private 
individual or flie government) and the labor and scanty capital are 
the property of the cultivator. 

In manufacturing industry, there are never more than two classes 
who share the produce; namely, the laborers and the capitalists. 
These classes, although usually separate in this and other countries, 
at least in the larger kinds of industrial undertakings, are by no 
fticans necessarily so. Indeed Mr. Mill, as we have seen, confidently 
anticipates that the present system of employers and employed will 
ultimately be superseded to a very great extent by that of associatiom 
of labor and capital, cither among the capitalists and the work-people, 
or among the work-people themselves. In his chapter on the Probable 
Future of the Laboring Classes he says: — “Unless the military 
despotism now triumphant on the Continent should succeed in its 
nefarious attempts to throw back the human mind, there can be little 
doubt that the status of hired laborers will gradually tend to confine 
itself to the description of work-people whose low moral qualities 
render them unfit for anything more independent; and that the 
relation of masters and work-people will he gradually superseded by 
partnership in one of two forms; temporarily and in some cases, asso- 
ciation or the laborers with the capitalist; in other eases, and finally 
in all, association of laborers among themselves.” After showing, 
both by general reasoning and by the experience of the numerous 
associations of working men formed in France after the Revolution 
if 1818, the manner in which the industrial system might be changed, 
not by any dishonest spoliation of the existing capitalists, but by 
fair competition with them, he says, “ I agree then with the Socialist 
writers in their conception of the form which industrial operation* 
tend to assume in the advance of improvement; and I entirely share 
their opinion that the time is ripe for commencing this transformation, 
tnd that it should by all just and effectual means be aided and 
encouraged.** Similar views were expressed in a paper “On the 
Political Economy of Strikes” by Mr. Henry Fawcett, at the lata 
meeting of the noble Association for the promotion of Social Science, 
at Bradford; in which paper Mr. Fawcett, after deprecating the 
remarks made by Lord Shaftesbury and Lord Brougham on the* 
subject of strikes, showed in the most philosophical manner in what 
strikes are likely to succeed, and in what cases to foil; and ex- 
yrened his opinion that their increasing prevalence arises from the 
^rov ing intelligence and power of combination among the working 
tU'*es, and from the defects of an industrial system, which places 
feu.|.toyers and employed in the relation of buyers and sellers, with 
o.yosite pecuniary interests; and that the true remedy for strikes is 
'lit admission of the laborers, by their employers, to a share in the 
profits of the business. In like manner Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, 
in )n address delivered at the same meeting, says, with regard m 
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strikes and interferences with the personal freedom of workmen }-*-*! 
have not only an unwavering confidence that these are transient 
forms of evil; they are even signs of an advancing civilisation. 
They ace irregular and disturbing movements of a great social force, 
slowly, but with tne certainty which marks the great* operations of 
uamre, adjusting the relations of labor and capital) so as to be con* 
si'h’iit with that partnership between the free and intelligent workman 
and Ids employer, for which, step by step, our whole history has been 
a preparation.” 

Instances are not wanting in which this kind of partnership be- 
tween employers and employed has already been tried with success; 
as, for example, in the case of the American ships trading to China, 
in v. hich every sailor obtains a share of the profits of the voyage; in 
that of the crews of whaling vessels, (as stated by Mr. Babbage, 
who approves highly of this principle, and shows, in his Economy of 
Machinery and Manufactures, that it might be extended with 
advantage to all branches of manufacturing industry); in that of the 
Corn is) i miners, gangs of whom contract with the owners of the 
mines, or their representatives, to prepare the ere for market, at the 
price of so much in the pound of the sum for which it is sold, &a 
The same principle of remuneration was adopted, some years ago, by 
M. ljcclairc, a house* pain ter in Paris, who admitted his workmen to 
a share in the profits of his business, with the most beneficial results, 
moral and pecuniary, to both parties. This interesting experiment 
was described by M. Leclaire in a pamphlet published in 1842 (ol 
which an abstract was given in Chambers’ journal for September 27, 
1 m:>). and is alluded toby M. Michel Chevalier in his Letters on 
the Organization of La!>or. 

lint, however valuable and important this kind of association may 
he in the present state of society, it is held by Mr. Mill that the 
ultimate form which the industrial system tends to assume, is that of 
pat tuersl tips lietwcen laborers themselves, and not between laborers 
and capitalists. “The form of association ” he says, “which, if 
mankind continue to improve, must lie expected in the end to pre- 
dominate, is not that which can exist between a capitalist as chief, 
and work-jieople without a voice iri the management, but the associa- 
tion oj the. fa borers themst.h'cs on terms of equality , collectively owning 
lie capital with which they carry on their operations, and working 
under managers elected and removable by themselves.” That this 
i lent change in the industrial system, (the first conception and most 
Zealous advocacy of which are due to Socialist writers), is perfectly 
practicable, was placed beyond a doubt by the events which followed 
dm French Revolution of 1848. Luring that period of great exei te- 
rn ut and generous aspirations, numerous associations of working 
n» n sprung up in France; of which there were upwards of a hundred 
a l*aris alone, besides a considerable number in the provinces, which 
»roved very successful. Thc^hi story of these associations is given in 
i work on L’ Association Ouvriere Jndustrielle et Agricole, by M. 
uiegueray, published in 1851 ; and many details regarding them are 

V * 
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to be found in the deeply interesting account of the Revolution of 
1848, by M. Louis Blanc, who, in his capacity of member of the 
Provisional Government, was one of their chief promoters Most of 
these associations were formed and carried on entirely by the working 
classes thenistfives; the tools, materials, and other capital being 
gradually accumulated by the heroic struggles and self-denial of the 
members, who in some cases lived for weeks together upon bread and 
water, and by the aid of small sums lent to them by other working 
men. Some associations received grants of money from the republican 
government, but these were in general by no means the most success- 
ful. The prosperity ultimately achieved by many of these bodies, 
notwithstanding the painful privations they had at first to undergo, 
was surprising. 44 The associations founded within the last two years** 
•Ays M. Fuegueray, “had many obstacles to overcome; the majority 
of them were almost entirely destitute of capital ; all were following 
• path hitherto unexplored ; they had to encounter those perils which 
always beset the pioneer and the novice. And yet, in many employ- 
ments where they have been established, they have already become 
formidable rivals of the old-established places of business, so much 
so as even to excite numerous complaints among a portion of the 
trades-people ; not merely among the proprietors of eating-houses, 
the sellers of lemonade, and the hairdressers — that is to say, in those 
employments whose peculiar nature permits the associations to reckon 
upon a democratic class of customers— but in others where they have 
not the same advantage. One has only to consult, for example, the 
makers of armchairs, of chairs, or of files, and one will learn from 
them that the most iinjmrtant establishments in their departments of 
industry, are those of the associations.” An association of piano-forte 
makers, mentioned by M. Fuegueray, which started in 1848 with 
fourteen members and a capital of 2000 francs (£80,) had, in 1850, 
^acquired funds to the amount of nearly 40,000 francs in tools, 
materials, finished goods, saved money, &c., and consisted of thirty- 
two members. It is a declared principle of these bodies, that they 
rxist, not merely for the benefit of their own members, but for the 
promotion of the co-operative cause generally ; and therefore addi- 
tional members are admitted at once to all the benefits of the 
association, although they receive for a few years a smaller share of 
the profits. Several flourishing associations of a similar character 
have lately been set on foot in this country, one of which, the 
Rochdale Co-operative Provision Store, has been eminently successful} 
so much so that its members are now engaged in erecting a factory, 
to be conducted on the same principles. 

It is painful to learn, as stated by Mr. Mill, that most of the pro- 
vincial associations in France, and many of those in Paris, have, since 
M. Fuegueray wrote, been put down by the arbitrary power of Louis 
Napoleon ; the man who, under the pretence of order, has stifled so 
much else of what was really great and nome in France, and fostered 
In their place the miserable passion for what is called military glory ; 
and wfyo has dona more than any oilier for the last forty years, & 
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revive the unhappy Animosities between France and England, and to 
check those feelings of mutual appreciation, love, and esteem, which 
were growing up between the two countries, and which must be ao 
dear to every true friend of human progress. 

Where the whole produce belongs to one class, as iw the case of the 
peasant proprietor, or where the division is regulated by custom or 
agreement, and not by competition, as in that of the metayer, 
or of the co-operative association; political economy has no general 
laws of distribution to investigate. It has only to consider the effect 
of each of these different systems on the production of wealth, and on 
the condition of the laboring classes. 'Where, however, as in our own 
country, the produce is shared between different classes under tho 
rule of competition, the distribution can be shown to take place ac- 
cording to certain laws, namely, the laws of wages, of profits, and of 
rent, which determine the shares of the laborer, capitalist, and land- 
lord respectively. A consideration of these laws will enable to 
understand clearly the manner in which tho principle of population 
influences the distribution of wealth. Its general action may lie 
described as follows: — It lowers wages, lowers profits , and raises rent. I 
shall briefly consider each of these effects, together with the laws of 
wages, ol profits, and of rent, through the medium of which they are 
produced; for it should be remarked that all causes which influence 
the distribution or exchange of wealth, must do so (whenever con. pe- 
tition is the determining agency), through the medium of the laws of 
wages, profits, rent, value, or price. 

Before entering ou the consideration of the laws of distribution and 
exchange, given in economical works, it is necessary to state that 
they are all calculated on the supposition of free competition . There 
is however another agency by which wages, profits, rents, and prices, 
are sometimes more or less powerfully influenced, namely, custom cr 
usage. “ Under the rule of individual property,” says Mr. Mill, “ the 
division of the produce is the result of two determining Agencicfi 
Competition and Custom.” In former times custom or usage wot the 
principal rule by which the produce was shared; but the course of 
industrial development has tended more and more to bring transac- 
tions under the rule of competition. Custom however still frequently 
•eta, especially on the continent, and still more in Asiatic countries; 
Id which the spirit of competition is not nearly so active as in Eng- 
land or the United States. In some cases it alone determines the 
amount given or received, as in the case of the metAyer cultivator, or 
in that of the fees of professional men. In this country however, 
although custom often acts, more especially in the retail market, it 
operates in general only as a minor counteracting agent, which 
prevents competition from producing its full effect. It should how- 
ever be careftilly kept in view; for many mistakes have been made in 
applying economical principles, and a groundless distrust of these 
principles has often arisefi, from overlooking this counteracting force. 

1st. The Law of Population lowers wages. We have already seen 
hew it dees namely, by bringing too many laborers into a oountvg 
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m proportion to its capital, and tliua keeping the lalwr-market always 
over-stocked. The Law of Wages is that wages depend on the detas?.* 
and supply of labors in other words, on the proportion lietwcen the 
laborers ana the capital. This law is merely a particular case of the 
general law of uemand and supply, which, as will be shown presently 
in treating of the exchange of wealth, determines the market value, 
not only of labor, but of every other commodity whatsoever. The 
proofs of the law of wages have already been given, and need not be 
further dwelt upon. 

There is often a slight verbal difference in the mode of expressing 
the law of wages in economical works. Wages are commonly said to 
depend on the ratio between population and capital. This is done for 
the take of convenience, in making comparisons between the increase 
of capital and of population. It must be remembered, however, that 
byjhe term “ population ” is here meant only the productive laborers; 
ancn>y the term “capital ” only the part of capital which iB devoted 
to the payment of wages. No other portion of capital, whether fixed 
or circulating, has any effect upon wages. The precise expression of 
the Wage-Law, therefore, is, that wages depend oil the proportion 
between the productive laborers and the wage-fund. The condition 
of the working classes rises or falls according as this proportion is 
favorable or the reverse. 

But it is not the productive laborers alone who live by wages, and 
whose condition is depressed by the population principle. Wages 
signify the remuneration of labor, the salaries paid for services rendered; 
and in this country the great majority of society are supported by 
this means. The judge, the barrister, the physician, the painter, the 
actor, live by- wages, no less than the productive laborers. The only 
real difference is, that the wages or fees of the professional classes are 
fixed by custom, and are nearly invariable; whereas those of the 
.productive laborers are for the most part regulated by competition, and 
fluctuate with the variations in the demand and supply of labor. 
Competition however acts most powerfully in the professions also, not 
by diminishing the fees, but by diminishing the chance of obtaining 
them. The anxieties of professional life — the struggles and sufferings 
of the many who fail, and the exhausting toil of those who succeed 
are proverbial, and are owing to the number of competitors being too 
great in proportion to the aggregate amount of fees to be distributed 
among them. The population principle, therefore, depresses the con- 
dition of the unproductive, in precisely the same manner as that of 
the productive laborers, namely, by keeping the ranks of the pro 
ffessions constantly overstocked. 

The causes which wo have hitherto considered as influencing wages, 
are chiefly those which determine the general or average rate of wages 
in aeountry; but it is necessary also to advert to the causes of the 
differences of wages in different employments — which differences are 
often so excessive, and so irreconcilable witfh any principle at natural 
justice. Wherever competition is the determining principle, the latter 
dess causes, as well as the former more general ones* produce their 
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• fleet through the law of demand and supply in the particular trade 
•r profession; and operate by adding to or diminishing the demand, 
•r (what is tlie really important dement in an industrious and saving 
country like England) the supply of the laborers engaged in it Even 
where the wages arc fixed by custom and not by competition, as in 
the f rofessions, it is essentially by influencing the number of competi* 
tors, that causes produce an effect on the average rate of remunera* 
lion. According to Adam Smith, the different rates of remuneration 
in different employments are partly owing to the restrictions placed 
by governments or corporate bodies, on the perfect freedom of labor, 
and partly arise “from certain circumstances in the employments 
themselves, which either really, or at least in the estimation of men, 
make up for a small pecuniary gain in some, and counter-balance ft 
great one in others." These circumstances he enumerates as follows:— 
“First, the agreeableness or disagreeablencss of the employnjpnts 
themselves; secondly, the easiness and cheapness, or the difficulty 
and expense, of learning them ; thirdly, the constancy or inconstancy 
of employment in them ; fourthly, the small or great trust which 
must be reposed in those who exercise them ; and fifthly, the proba- 
bility or improbability of snccess in them;" each of which circum- 
stances he has illustrated by numerous examples from the various 
trades and professions. But, as Mr. Mill shows in his profound 
chapter on this subject, the causes enumerated by Adam Smith, 
although they are the ones which would and ought to determine the re- 
lative wages of different employments, in a favorable condition of the 
labor market and a just state of society, and although they do operate 
At present to a considerable extent, are very far indeed from account- 
ing for the actual differences of wages. So much is this the case, that 
the most disagreeable and laborious occupations, instead of being the 
best paid, as they would be according to these principles, are usually 
tlie worst paid; the reason being that, in the present over-crowded 
state of the labor market, they are filled by those who have no choice, 
and who are glad to accept any wages, however low, to save them 
from starvation or the workhouse. “ Partly from this cause," says 
Mr. Mill, “and partly from the natural and artificial monopolies 
which will be spoken of presently, the inequalities of wages are 
generally in an opposite direction to tlie equitable principle of com- 
pensation erroneously represented by Adam Smith as the general law 
of the remuneration of labor. The hardships and the earnings, in- 
stead of being directly proportional, as in any just arrangements of 
society they would be, are generally in the inverse ratio to one 
another" 

The artificial monopolies here mentioned by Mr. Mill, are those 
arising from direct restrictions on the liberty of following certain 
trades or professions, which have the effect of limiting competition in 
them, and thus keeping up wages; as, for example, legal enactments, 
the regulations or custom! of corporate bodies, apprentice laws, the 
voles of trades’ societies, &c. All such restrictions, however, with 
* exception of the last, have in modern times been greatly filmed 
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In the mors advanced countries, and will probably sooJ be altogether 
abandoned. A far more powerful cause of differences of wages in the 
present day, consists in what are called tuMural monopolies; tliat is, 
those which efist, not from any intentional restrictions, but frcm tbe 
circumstances of society, in favor of skilled labor, and especially of 
all kinds of labor which require any considerable degree of school 
education. Such an education has hitherto been beyond the reach of 
the great bulk of the people, and this circumstance has tended power* 
fully to limit the number of competitors in tbe professions, and to 
keep up their remuneration. Even those employments which require 
only the humble accomplishments of reading and writing, have l>ecn 
recruited from a limited class, and the wages in thorn are higher than 
in proportion to their comparative ease and agreeability. Indeed, this 
•use has hitherto acted bo powerfully, as to be almost equivalent to 
Hindoo distinction of caste ; each profession and trade being 
usually recruited either from the children of its own members, or 
from other professions which stand on nearly the same social grade ; 
so that the average w ages of each have hitherto depended rather on 
its owrt rate of increase and its ow n standard of comfort, than on 
those of the community at large. In the present day however, the 
barriers which have surrounded skilled labor are gradually giving 
way before the spread of education, and the effaccment of social dis- 
tinctions; so that each class is exposed to an ever- widening competi- 
tion, from the other portions ol society. 

It is found, as a general rule, that in those employments where the 
wife and children work as well as the husband, as for example in 
hand- loom weaving, the wages are lower than iii any other trades. 
The reason is, that the wages of any class depend in reality on their 
standard of comfort, or, in other words, on the sum which they con- 
sider necessary for their subsistence, and down to which they will 
‘•multiply but not further; and it makes no difference, (or at least it 
has hitherto made none), whether this sum is obtained by the laltor of 
the husband alone, or by that o 4 ' the whole family. It is even probable 
that the aggregate earnings of the family in such a case will l>e less than 
those of the man alouo in other employments: for marriages are moro 
readily contracted, when their immediate effect is to better the 
pecuniary circumstances of both parties. As a rule, then, in the ac- 
tual procreative habits of sooiety, the industrial employment of women 
and children does not ultimately tend to raise, but rather to lower, the 
income of a family. The increase of work is not attended, in the long 
run, by any increase of income; just as in tbe case ot the working 
classes generally iu modern times, who work much harder than tlieii 
ancestors, although they do not, I believe, in most employments 
receive really higher wages. 44 No argument however” says Mr. Mill, 
“can be heuce derived for the exclusion of women from the liberty 
of competing in the labor market. Even #hen no more is earned by 
the labor of a man and a woman than would have been earned by 
the man alone, the advantage to the woman of not depending on 
inastA for subsistence is more than aq equivalent Hut in the c 
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of ehiidien, who are necceaiily dependent, the inflience ci their com* 
petition in depressing the labor market, is an important element in 
the question of limiting their labor, in order to provide better for 
their education.** ' 

Where men and women work at the same employment, and where 
their efficiency is equal, they sometimes receive equal wages ; at, for 
example, in hand-loom weaving, and also in some kinds of factory 
labor. Where the wages are unequal, although the efficiency is 
equal, the only explanation that can be given is, that this is the effect 
of custom, which habitually remunerates the services of men at a 
higher rate than those of women. This is well seen in the case of 
domestic servants, where tlte wages are fixed by custom, and not by 
competition, and where men receive a much higher salary than 
women, although the efficiency of both may be equal. 

In the employments peculiar to women, and in which the employers 
take full advantage of competition, the rate of wages is usually 
very much lower than in male employments of equal ease and agree- 
ability. The reason of this, as already mentioned in a former essay, 
is, in the first place, that the female occupations are still mofe over- 
crowded; and secondly, that competition may, under existing cir- 
cumstances, depress the wages of woman to a much lower point than 
those of man; for, as it is the custom for the wife to depend on the 
husband, a man’s wage must be sufficient, as a general rule, to 
support a wife and small family, whereas a woman’s wage is calculated 
only for her own support. 

2nd. The Law of Population lowers profits. This effect is owing to 
the obstacle which the agricultural law opposes to the increase of 
capital and population. The manner in winch it is produced may be 
stated as follows. The principle of increase augments the numbers of 
the people, and consequently the demand for food, so rapidly, as to di- 
minish the productiveness of agricultural labor, by the pressure on thp* 
powers of the soil. The productiveness of labor decreases, in propor 
tion as agriculture is forced by the advance of population, to descend 
to less fertile soils, and adopt more expensive processes* This is 
owing to the fundamental “law of diminishing productiveness,” 
which, like other laws of nature, may be more or less completely 
counteracted by agricultural or other improvements ; and whose de- 
structive operation need not be called into play if population bo suffi 
ricntly restrained. When however population increases so rapidly at 
to outstrip the antagonising agencies, the productiveness of agricul 
tnral labor is diminished and the price of food rises. 

Now production constitutes the real remuneration of labor and 
capital; and when the productiveness of labor decreases, the loss falls 
cm one or other of these two elements. When both capital and laber 
are owned by the same individual, his aggregate earnings are lessened 
Bat when the capitalists and laborers aif separate classes, as is 
usually the case in this country, the mode in which they are respect- 
ively affected by a diminishing productiveness of labor, is seen from 
a consideration of the law of profits. % 
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T! f l.o :r cf Profits fs that Ptojits depend upon Wages: rising %$ 
$MLye$ full, arid falling as wages l ine. This law was first clearly stated 
by Mr. Kicardo, to whom political economy is so much indebted. 
The following ^jonsiderations show its truth. Under the existing 
social arrangements, the whole produce usually remains with the 
capitalist, who pays the other two sharers, for the use of their labor 
and land. In manufactures and trading establishments the capitalist* 
and laborers are the sole sharers (with the exception of the sum paid 
for ground-rent): and it is evident that the share of each party 
depends on that of the other. All commodities are produced by labor 
and capital; and the advances made by a capitalist for purposes of 
production consist entirely of wages of labor. A great part of theset 
advances consist in the direct payment of wages; and the rest (as for 
instance the sums spent ou tools, materials, &c.) are an indirect repay- 
ment of the wages which were advanced by the capitalist from whom 
the tools or materials arc bought. It is true that the latter capitalist 
receives a profit on his capital likewise, but this profit is advanced to* 
him by the other capitalist before the completion of the undertaking, 
as a matter of convenience. “The fact remains,” says Mr. Mill, 
“ that in the whole process of production, beginning with the materials 
and tools and ending with the finished product, all the advances have 
consisted of nothing hut wages ; except that certain of the capitalists 
concerned have, for the sake of general convenience, had their share of 
profit paid to them before the operation was completed. Whatever of 
the ultimate product U not profit, is repayment of wages.” In the 
case of agricultural industry the Fame is true. The capitalist farmer 
does indeed pay rent to the landlord as well as wages to the laborer, 
but rent, as will appear presently, does not enter into Ins expenses,, 
nor detract from his profits. What really does so is the diminishing 
productiveness of lubor, owing to the agricultural law. Kent is merely 
'the sum paid for land of a better quality, and the farmer has for it * 
full equivalent. 

The term “ Profits ” as used in the above law, means the rate of 
profit, or percentage on the capital, not the gross profits. The gross 
profits, or in other words the wltole surplus that remains to the capi- 
talists after repaying their advances, depend not only on wages, but 
also on the productiveness of labor. “The two elements,” says Mr. 
Mill, “on which and on which alone, the gains of the capitalists de- 
pend, are, first, the magnitude of the produce, in other words, the 
productive power of labor ; and secondly, the proportion of that pro* 
duee obtained by the laborers themselves ; the ratio, which the re- 
muneration of the laborers bears to the amount they produce. These 
two things form the data for determining the gross amount divided m 
profit among all the capitalists of the country ; but the rate of profit, 
the percentage on the capital, depends only on the second of the two 
elements, the laborer’s proportional share, and not on the amount to 
he shared. If the produce of labor were doubled, and the laborers 
obtained the same proportional share as before, that is, if their re- 
muneration was also doubled, the capitalists, It is true, would gaVn 
'twice as much; but as they would have had to advance twice as much, 
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the rate of their profit would be the same as before.* rfor Instancy 
•appose that the laborers produced 1 10 busliels of wheat, and received 
as wages 100 bushels. In this case the profit of the capitalist would 
be 10 per cent, on his outlay. But suppose that both the productive* 
ness ot labor, and its remuneration were doubled, so that the same 
laborers produced 220 bushels, and received 200. In this case, the grot* 
profit of the capitalist would be 20 bushels, but the rate of profit 
would still be only io per cent. 

It must be also remarked that the term “ wages * as used in the 
law of profits, means the Cost of Labor to the capitalist, and not the 
real remuneration of the laborer: in other words, it means mom y 
wages and not real wages. There is a wide difference between the 
two. Real wages consist of the necessaries and comforts obtained by 
the laborer, and are the most important matter to him: while money 
wages are merely the pecuniary sums he receives, whose value de- 
pends on the price of food, &c. It is on the amount of the latter that 
the profits of the capitalists depend. In any given state of the pro- 
ductiveness of labor, where the capitalists and laborers are separate 
classes, the share of the one depends upon that of the other Both 
profits and wages however may be high, as in America, or both may 
be low as in England, from the difference in the productiveness of 
labor in the two countries. 

As therefore profits depend on wages, it is evident that if the pro- 
ductiveness of labor diminishes and wages do not fall, profits must. 
Now we have already seen that wages in old countries really depend 
on the checks to population^ or in other words, on the standard of com- 
fort among the laborers. In an old country therefore, where wages 
are already so low as not to admit of reduction, or where the laborers 
have a high standard of comfort and will not submit to a reduction, 
if labor becomes Jess productive from an increasing pressure of capital 
and population of the soil, the loss falls on profits not on wages/ 
Wages either cannot fall lower, or are not allowed by the laborers to 
do so. In the first case, when labor becomes less productive, and the 
price of corn rises, the numbers of tlie laborers are reduced by the 
positive check to population: in the second, by an increase of repro- 
luctive restraint. In either case the proportion of the laborers to 
the capital is diminished, and, though real wages remain the same, 
money wages rise: and thus the loss falls on profits. The same effect 
on profits is produced by a rise of the laborer’s standard of comfort, 
oven though the productiveness of labor do not diminish nor the price 
of food increase. If the laborers reduce their numbers in order to 
obtain a larger remuneration, real wages as well as money wages rise 
and profits fall. Or if; while the productiveness of labor and the 
price of food remain the same, capital increases faster than popula- 
tion: in this case also (which is virtually the same as the preceding) 
real wages as well as mon»,y wages rise, and profits fall In both of 
these cases the laborers have a real gain, while on the two former 
•appositions, their condition remained unaltered ; and in all four oases, 
the loss falls on profits. • s 

In the jtsoal course of industrial progress therefore, as shown in 
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Mr. Mill's masterly exposition of the Dynamics of Political Economy, 
(that is, the part of the science which considers the economical 
phenomena as in a state of motion, or, in other words, as influenced 
by the progr&s of society, whereas the Statical part considers them 
as in a state of rest) profits hare a different actual tendency from 
wages. They tend to fall; whereas real wages either remain the 
same as long as the standard of comfort does not vary, or may be 
greatly raised by an increase of reproductive restraint Indus- 
trial progress consists mainly of three elements — increase of pop** 
lation , increase of capital } and improvements in production ; — and the 
mode in which the three sharers in the produce are affected, depends 
essentially on the rapidity with which each of these three elements 
advances. Wages, profits, and rent rise ami fall, in proportion as 
population, capital, and improvement outstrip or fall behind each 
ofticr in the progress of society. An increase of population tends to 
diminish the productiveness of labor, and raise rent and the price of 
food, owing to the agricultural law: improvements in production, and 
especially in agriculture, have an opposite tendency. If population 
increases faster than improvement, the productiveness of labor is 
diminished, rent and the price of food rise, and the loss falls either 
upon wages, or, as is usually the case, upon profits: wages in ok 
countries being habitually at what has been termed either the phtp 
steal or the moral minimum, that is, being either incapable of fallings 
or not being permitted by the laborers to fall any lower. If on the 
other hand improvement advances faster than population, (which 
unfortunately has never been the case for any length of time in this 
eountiy), the productiveness of labor is increased, and wages rise; or, 
if the laborers people down to their former standard of comfort again, 
profits rise. If the increase of population and improvement advance 
with equal rapidity, so that the productiveness of labor and the price 
# of food remain nearly the same, the rise or fall of wages and profits 
depends on whether population or capital advances most rapidly. If 
population increases more rapidly than capital, wages fall and profits 
rise: if capital increases faster than population wages rise and profits 
fall. Now as wages are habitually at, or close to, the positive or 
preventive minimum in all old countries, population can scarcely 
outstrip capital, though it may outstrip improvement: real wages 
cannot permanently fall to any very great extent, but money wage*: 
may rise: population may outstrip improvement, and thus diminish 
the productiveness of labor and raise the price of food, but if it do 
so, money wages will rise, and profits, not real wages, fall: whereas 
capital, on the other hand, may outstrip both population and improve- 
ment, and in a saving country like England, it constantly tends to do 
so. Population and capital, urged forward the one by the principle 
of increase, the other by the desire to grow richer, tread close upon 
the heels of improvement, and, (as has hitherto been the case), do not 
merely obliterate its effects, but even tend to diminish still further 
the productiveness of labor: and when this takes place, the loss fufls 
ID tmt element, namely, capital, which oar* alone bear it, and which 
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wider the existing circumstances has the power of Inerting, And 
therefore the tendency to increase, most rapidly. Mr. Mill sums up 
the result of his investigation of the effects of industrial progress, in 
the following terms. . “The economical progress of a society con- 
stituted of landlords, capitalists, and laborers, tends to the progressive 
enrichment of the landlord class: while the cost of the laborer’s 
subsistence tends on the whole to increase, and profits to fall. Agri- 
cultural improvements are a counteracting force to these last effects- 
out the first, though a case is conceivable in which it vould be 
•emporarily checked, is ultimately in a high degree promoted by 
these improvements: and the increase of population tends to transfer 
all the benefit derived from agricultural improvement to tlie landlords 
alone." 

Profits therefore are not only, like wages, already much lower in 
•Id countries such as England, Holland, or Prance, than they arc. in 
new colonies, as America, but they have a constant tendency to fall 
to the lowest point — or, in the words of Mr. Mill, “ profits have a 
tendency to a minimum:” whereas wages are already habitually at 
or close to the physical or moral minimum in all old countries, and 
cannot or will not fall much lower. By the “minimum of profit ” if 
meant the smallest profit which will tempt people to save from their 
incomes, and add to their capital; and when once this minimum 
(which varies in different countries according to the saving habits of 
the people, and the security of industrial enterprises) is reached, no 
further increase of capital, nor consequently of population, can for 
the time take place. The country has then attained the stationary 
state, to which state many of the countries of Europe and still more 
of Asia approach very closely, and to which every country in the 
globe eventually tends. 

The tendency of profits to fall in the course of industrial progress 
was seen and pointed out by the early political economists, for in- • 
stance, Adam Smith (and is indeed a matter of common observation ) •' 
but the true cause of the phenomenon, namely, the increasing cost of 
labor owing to the agricultural law, was not understood. In a country 
like England, where the increasing capital and population press hard 
on the powers of the soil, the tendency of profits to fall is constant 
and powerful, and is productive of the most disastrous results. It is 
the true cause of those commercial crises, which have in recent times 
been of almost periodical occurrence. When capital and population 
have been quietly accumulating for a few years, profits fall, and there 
is a general complaint among business men that no money is to be 
made. Hence they are tempted to indulge in over-trading and rash 
speculations to gain a larger profit; and this leads to the simultaneous 
failure of many mercantile houses, the panic, the stagnation of trade, 
and the wide-spread ruin among the capitalist classes, which consti- 
tute what is called a “ commercial crisis.” The laborers suffer in a 
commercial crisis no less than the capitalists, for much capital is 
either wasted in the rash speculations which precede the panic, or 
ogfewxnod unproductively in the stagnation which follows It: and tbufl 
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the » Age-fond is diminished, and many laborers thrown oat of em- 
ployment. 

Indeed in a country situated like England, with so small a reserve 
of fertile land, and so great a desire to increase its capital, profits 
have not merely a general tendency to fall: but, were it not for some 
counteracting influences, they would fall so rapidly as very soon to ar- 
rive at the minimum. “ When a country,” says Mr. Mill, “ has long 
possessed a large production, and a large net iwome to make savings 
from, and when therefore the moans have long existed of making a 
great annual addition to capital: (the country not having, like 
America, a lar£c reserve of fertile land still unused): it is one of the 
characteristics of such a country that the rate of profits is always 
•.lose to the minimum, and therefore the country on the verge of the 
stationary state.” The counleracting influences which check the fall 
of profits, and pj.'init a further increase of capital and population in 
England, are mainly of three kinds — namely, improvements in the pro* 
duet ion, or facilities in the importation of articles consumed by the la- 
laborers, together with the overflow of capital into foreign countries to 
seek higher profits than can be found at home. The first two tend to 
benefit the laborers in the first place, by cheapening food and thus 
raising real wages : but unless the standard of comfort be also raised, 
the laborers people down to their former standard again, and thus 
transfer llie advantage to the capitalist, whose profits rise. It is for 
this reason that such improvements as the rotation of crops, or the 
abolition of the corn-laws, have had no permanent effect in raising the 
condition of the laboring classes : all have been converted, to use the 
words of Mr. Mill, “ into food for so many more children.” The third 
counteracting influence, namely the overflow of capital into foreign 
countries, operates powerfully in retarding the fall of profits. M The 
perpetual overflow of capital into colonies and foreign countries to 
seek higher profits than can be got at home, I believe,” says Mr. Mill, 
•“ to have been for many years one of the chief causes by which the 
tall of profits in England 1ms been checked.” A fourth cause which 
keeps' up profits, is the waste of capital in the commercial crises, and 
in ill-judged speculations: but this of course docs not favor the in- 
crease of capital and population, nor avert the stationary state. 

To resume then: the immediate manner in which the agricultural 
law checks population and capital, and produces that slow increase o! 
both which we have seen to be invariably found in old countries com- 
pared with new colonies, is as follows. It checks population by 4 ns 
wages or fear of low wages: wages falling whenever population ad* 
vances faster than capital and improvement. It checks capital by km 
profits , or fear of low profits: profits failing whenever capital advances 
taster than population and improvement. Slowly but surely tbs 
girdle which confines human increase tightens its iron clasp, and 
brings on the stationary state, by reducing both wages and profits to 
a minimum* and tho only choice it leaves u% is whether that minimum 
•hall be physical or moral, positive or preventive. The minimum si 
wages is the lowest wage which will tempt people to ino r ea s e theta 
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people to increase their capital. Wages arc habitually at or close lu 
the positive or preventive minimum in all old countries : profits tend 
towards it. The fall of profits may be produced in two ways; eilhet 
by the gradually diminishing productiveness of agricultural labor, and 
consequent rise of money wuges. while real wages remain the same : 
or by a rise of real wages as weu as money wages, in consequence of 
the laborers’ determination to restrain their increase and raise their 
position, which it is in their power to do to an indefinite extent. Na- 
lure sets no narrow bounds to the productiveness of labor, and the 
reward of industry in any country, if the numlnirs of the people be suffi* 
ciently small: but she opposes the most stringent and impassable 
barrier to the rapid increase of capital and population in all old coun- 
tries. The closer they press against it, the lower do wages and profits 
fall, and the keener grow the anxieties of the capitalist and w the 
miseries of the laborer. 

In each country, it should be observed, the rate of profit on capital 
in all the different employments tends to an equality: unless there be 
peculiar circumstances attending any business, such as greater risks 
or unpleasantnesses, which require to be compensated for by a higher 
profit than usual. “ After due allowance is made for these various 
causes of inequality,” says Mr Mill, “namely, differences in the risk 
or agreeableness of diflerent employments, and natural or artificial 
monopolies, the rate of profit on capital in all employments tends to 
an equality.” The mode in which the Equality of Profits is brought 
about, is by capital being attracted towards the more flourishing 
employments, and withdrawn from those which are less prosperous. 
The rate of prefits however, though either uniform, or at least con- 
stantly tending to uniformity, in the same country, at any given time, 
yet differs widely in different countries; so that ?ach country has 
what is termed its own ordinaiy rate of profits . , 

Profits are the remuneration of abstinence, as wages are the remunera- 
tion of labor. They are the reward which an individual expects, and 
justly receives, for his Belt-denial in saving part of his income from unpro- 
ductive indulgences, and using it productively, either in person, or by 
employing with it productive laborers. The mechanic whose savings 
are put into the bank and lent by the banker to producers or dealers, 
Is a capitalist and employer of labor, in the same way as the extensive 
manufacturer: and the interest he receives is a just reward for his ab- 
stinence. Profits consist of three elements : interest, insurance, and 
wages of superintendence. In other words, a man who saves from 
his income, in order to increase his wealth, expects that be will obtain 
In the first place, a reward for his abstinence; secondly, a reward for 
the risk he incurs of losing his money; and thirdly, a reward for his 
labor if he superintend the employment of his capital in person. The 
owner of money may either invest in the funds, in mortgages, &o>, in 
which case, as he runs lithe risk and takes, no trouble, he receives only 
faleresf, or the reward ef abstinence: or he may become a sleeping 
partner in a firm, fa which esse, besides interest, he receives s ntpronce. 
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(r a reward for the risk he inems: or finally he may himself fuperin* 
tend the employment of his capital, in which case his profits must in- 
clude all the three elements, interest, insurance, and wages of super- 
intendence. \^e have already seen how the aggregate rate ot profits 
ta depressed by the population principle, and the evils thus produced 
in the commercial world. That part of profits which consists of 
interest, is also depressed by the same cause. The rate of interest de- 
pends on the demand and supply of loans: in other words, on the pro- 
portion between the sums demanded by borrowers and those ofiered 
by lenders. Now when the aggregate rate of profit falls, producers, 
dealers, and other borrowers, cannot afford to pay so high an interest, 
but either borrow less money, or give a smaller sum for it; and thus 
the rate of interest is diminished, and the condition of all those who 
live on the interest of their money deteriorated. The rate of interest, 
lik« the aggregate rate of profit, is in ordinary times very much lower 
in England than in America or Australia. In Holland it is lower 
still : the interest given by the Dutch government being only about 
two per cent. 

3rd. The Law of Population raises rent . The manner in which it 
produces this effect, will be understood by a consideration of the law 
of rent. 

The Law of Rent is, that the worst land under cultivation pays no 
Rent, but that Rent consists in the excess of produce yielded by all lands 
of a better quality ; rising as this excess of produce rises, and falling 
as it falls. “This is the theory of rent,” says Mr. Mill, “first pro- 
|)Ounded at the end of the last century by Dr. Anderson, and which, 
neglected at the time, was almost simultaneously rediscovered, twenty 
years after, by Sir Edward West, Mr. Malthus, and Mr. liicardo. It 
is one of the cardinal doctrines of political economy: and until it 
was understood, no consistent explanation could be given of many of 
•the more complicated industrial phenomena.” The proofs of the law 
bf rent may be Btated as follows. 

Land in all countries is of different degree* of fertility; and it 
dei>ends on the price of corn and other agricultural produce, to what 
extent its cultivation will yield a profit. In any given state of the 
price of corn, some land is so barren as not to repay its cultivation at 
all: some will yield the bare minimum of product , in other words will 
just support the laborers who till the soil and their secondaries, (by 
which term is meant the laborers who make the tools, clothes, build- 
ings, &c., of the husbandmen): some will give in addition to tho 
necessaries of the lal>orers, the ordinary, and no more than the or- 
dinary, profits of the capitalist; others will yield more than this. 
Now the worst land which can be cultivated at all is that which 
barely yields the laborer's necessaries: this may be cultivated by the 
laborer for subsistence, but not by the capitalist for profit The worst 
land which can be cultivated by the capitalist, is that which yields in 
addition just the ordinary profits of capital, and no more. It is 
evident that the latter description of land, and still more the former, 
euiu^t alTord to pay any rent But it is also evident, that though it 
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pay no rent, it will be cultivated: for there is nothing to k M veilt 
the farmer from cultivating as much of his land as he pU^zL £ 
from cultivating it as elaborately as he pleases; and he will 
cultivate it just so far and no further, than it yields hi$t the 
rate of profit. After he has once taken a lease of his farm,) he ma y 
indeed be willing to lay out capital upon it for less than the Krdinarv 
profit; but before he takes it, he will naturally expect, like an ot u ** 
capitalists, to obtain the ordinary rate of profit on the wholly uj- 
capital. f ° w 

In a country such as England therefore, where almost all 1, d 
is cultivated by capitalist farmers, it may be laid down as u „ enora i 
rule, that the worst land under cultivation at any given tim ' 
which just yields the ordiuary profits of capital: and that ‘A? i and 
pays no rent. Cultivation descends to, and takes in, this \ f - 
the price of corn renders it remunerative to do so: but ’ ^ ot 
descend lower, until either the price of corn rises from an in crea{ , e 0 f 
population, or until the progress of agricultural improvemen \ pna Ki em 
com to be raised at the same price from inferior lands. Wj « j 
then is the standard which determines the amount, of -wtwfiY 1’mit 
consists in the excess of produce yielded by all*,’ V f * i K , tter 
quality than the worst under cultivation: and ‘ mw >tition amomr 

farmers enables the landlord wi-V ; /i , pe V. . among 
r|M 1A A' *i^Wpro j ate to then iselves this excess. 

u - -{k^flescends, the wider grows the difference 

ilPtween the best and worst land, and the larger does the excess of 
produce which constitutes rent, become. 

It is evident therefore that rent rises in proportion as cultivation 
descends. Cultivation is enabled to descend by two causes: either 
by a rise in the price of food, or by agricultural improvements. Food 
rise* in price whenever the advance of population increases the 
demand relatively to the supply: and this rise of price makes it 
profitable to cultivate an inferior quality of land. Agricultural ini- • 
provements tend to benefit the laborers in the fiist place, by increasing 
the productiveness of labor: and thu9 their first and abstract tendency, 
a* Mr. Ricardo and Mr. Mill have shown, is to dir, wish rent, by 
enabling society to dispense with some of the worst kinds of cul- 
tivated land. However, in the usual course of things, these improve- 
ments, instead of diminishing rent, have the effect of greatly 
augmenting it, as they enable inferior lands to be taken in, and thus 
make room for a further increase of population. Hitherto their 
ordinary action ha* been, not to cheapen food, but merely to prevent 
its growing dearer: not to benefit either the laborer or capitalist, but 
only to permit a further increase of population and capital. “ Agri- 
cultural improvement then,” says Mr. Mill, “is always ultimately, 
;tnd in the manner in which it generally takes place, also immediately 
beneficial to the landlord. We may odd that when it take* place in 
that manner, it is beneficial to no one else. When the demand for 
produce folly keeps pace with the increased capacity of production, 
food Is not cheapened : the laborers are not, even temporarily, bene* 
fltld the cost of labor is not diminished, nor profits raised. Them 
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ifi 5 greater aggregate product ion, a greater produce divide! among 
the laborers, and a larger gross profit: but the wages being shared 
among a larger population, and the profits spread over a larger capital, 
no laborer is better off, nor does any capitalist derive from the same 
amount of capital a larger income.” 

Rent is the effect of what i9 called “ a natural monopoly that is, 
it necessarily arises from inherent differences in the productive power# 
of the soil, and, as such, cannot be prevented from existing. The 
better qualities of land are like machines of superior power, and the 
excess of produce which they yield, must accrue to some one. The 
only question is, whether private individuals or society at large should 
profit by it? Hitherto every increase of rent has gone to the landlord 
class: but in so far as this increase has been due to the progress of 
population, and not to individual exertions on the part of the pro- 
prietors, the latter have done nothing to deserve it. “ They grow 
richer, ” says Mr. Mill, “as it were in their sleep, without working, 
risking, or economizing.” It would therefore be no violation of the 
great principle on which private property is based, namely the right of 
producers to what they have produced , if the state were to appropriate 
this spontaneous increase of rent : and Mr. Mill proposes that it should 
in future do so by a land-tax; from which the present value of a? 
land should be exempt, and which should be levied with due pre- 
caution, so as not to affect any rise in rent which may be owing to 
individual skill and expenditure on the part of the proprietor. 

Mr. Porter, in his Progress of the Nation, makes the following 
statements, showing the vast extent of uncultivated land which has 
been brought under cultivation in this country within the last century, 
and the consequent increase of relit. “ The whole number of acres 
brought into cultivation,” says Mr. Porter, “from the beginning ot 
the reign of George the Third (1760) to the end of the year 1844, has 
been 7,076,610.” This statement moreover, as far as I understand it, 
• refers only to the common lands, which have been enclosed by acts of 
parliament. “With scarcely any exception,” he says again, “the 
revenue drawn in the form of rent from the ownership of the soil, has 
been at least doubled in every part of Great Britain since 1790. This 
k not a random assertion, but, as regards many counties of England, 
can be proved by the testimony of living witnesses, while in Scotland 
the fiact is notorious to the whole population.” “ The increased rental 
of real property in England and Wales during the thirty-five year* 
that we have now been at peace in Europe, exceeds forty ‘millions ” 

From the foregoing description of the laws of wages, profits, and 
rent, it may be seen that a good test of the actual state of the distri- 
bution of wealth in any given country, is afforded by the productive- 
ness of the land which forms the extreme margin of cultivation . “ It is 
well said by Dr. Chalmers,” says Mr. Mill, M that many of the most 
important lessons in political economy are to be learned at the ex- 
treme margin of cultivation, the last poin| which the culture of the 
soil has reached in its contest with the spontaneous agencies of nature. 
The degree of tike productiveness of this extreme margin, is an f 
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to the existing state ef the distribution of the produce among the 
three classes of laborers, capitalists, and landlords.* 1 When th« 
marginal soil is unproductive, as is at present the case in this country, 
U is a certain sign that both wages and profits are low and that rent 
is high. It shows, in the first place, that population is pressing too 
heavily on the soil and the capital, and therefore that real wages (that 
is, the necessaries and comforts obtained by the laborers) are low. 
Secondly, it shows, that money wages are comparatively high; for 
money wages have a close connection with the price of food, and the 
latter, as will be ehown presently, must be high when the worst land 
is unproductive. If the standard of comfort among the lalmrers 
(which alone decides their real wages) do not vary, and they receive 
the same amount of commodities, it is obvious that tlieir money wages 
must depend on the price of these commodities. Hence money wages 
will, generally speaking, be high in proportion to the price of food : 
a truth which is illustrated by the gradual rise in money wages, ns 
well as in the price ot food, which has taken place in the progress of 
society. Now whenever money wages rise, profits fall; for profits, as 
we have seen, vary inversely with money wages or the cost of labor 
Therefore, whenever the worst land under cultivation is of a low 
quality, it is a sure sign that profits, as well as real wages, are low. 
It is a sign also, in the third place, that rent is high; for rent depends 
on the excess of produce yielded by all lands of a better quality than 
the worst land under cultivation, and rises in proportion as cultivation 
descends to lands of an inferior quality. Lalior therefore cannot pos- 
sibly be dear, nor food cheap, unless the margin of cultivation consist 
of a very productive soil; and all schemes for benefiting the working 
?lr wo* which do not keep thi3 truth iu view, art necessarily fallacious. 

From the above considerations may be seen also tbe truth of tbs 
following proposition, to which I would particularly call attention, as it 
seems to me the most fundamental as well as the least generally under- 
stood of all the subjects relatiug to wages ; namely, that low wages are # 
essentially a question of production and not of distribution, that they 
arise from a low productiveness of labour and not from an unjust dis- 
tribution of wealth. This is a point on which very erroneous views are 
usually entertained. It is evident that there are two ways in wdiich 
low wages may be accounted for; it may be held either that the 
labourers do not produce enough to maintain them in comfort ; or that, 
uilhough they produce enough, a large part of the produce is wrested 
iioin them by the exaction of landlords and employers. The latter 
opinion is exceedingly common, but it seems to me a radical and a most 
dangerous error. If we look closely into the matter, wo shall lind that 
the grand cause of low w r ages and long hours of work in this and other 
old countries, is not the mal-distribution of wealth, but the low pro- 
ductiveness of labour; in other words, the labourers receive little, not 
because a large part of the produce is taken from them, but mainly 
because they do not, under, present circumstances, produce enough to 
support themselves in comfort even by working ten or twelve hours a 
The low product iv tineas of labour, again, arises Crow the fact that 
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population is pressing too heavily on the land; that the excessive 
numbers of the people keep cultivation constantly depressed to poor 
soils, which yield but a scanty return even to the most skilful and long- 
continued effort^ of industry. Poverty and overwork are the effecte of a 
low productiveness of labour , arising from the undue pressure of popular 
tion on the productive powers of the soil . To convince ourselves that the 
productiveness of labour is in reality very low in this country, we have 
but to consider attentively the great fact that the general rate both of 
wages and of profits is veiy low. Indeed, the remuneration of labour 
and capital is only about half what it is in the United States. Thus, 
M. Joseph Gamier, in his work on Political Economy, remarks that 
11 in the present day, the average rate of wages in the United States is 
the double of that in Europe.’” Mr. Mill says also, that “ the rate of 
profit is higher ; as indicated by the rate of interest, which is six per cent, 
at^ew York, when it is three or three and a quarter per cent, in 
London.” Now when the general rate both of wa^es and of profits is 
low in a country, it is a certain sign that the productiveness of labour is 
low. This will be clearly seen, if we attend to the mode in which the 
produce of industry is distributed. As already mentioned, the whole 
produce or wealth of the country is divided between the three classes 
who own the requisites of production, namely, the productive labourers, 
the capitalists, and the landlords. In manufactures and commerce, the 
whole of the produce (with the exception of the sum paid for the ground- 
rent of buildings) is divided between the labourers and the capitalists 
alone ; and in agriculture also, these two classes divide between them 
the whole produce of the inferior soils— or, to speak more exactly, the 
whole of the returns to that part of the farmer’s capital which yields no 
more than the ordinary rate of profit; while the excess of profit or of 
produce yielded by the better soils goes in the shape of rent to the land- 
lords. If therefore, the general rate of wages and profits is low in 
England, it can only be, because the wealth produced by the workmen 
in manufactures and commerce, and on the inferior soils, is insufficient 
either in quantity or exchange value to give an adequate remuneration 
to labour and capital. The labour engaged in trade and manufactures 
is, no doubt, very efficient, if we look only to the quantity of the com- 
modities produced by the workmen, and this is what blinds people to 
the real deficiency of productive power in the country ; but we must 
remember that the price of manufactured articles is low, so that a man 
is unable, even by a long day's work, to produce enough of them to 
earn for himself and family a comfortable subsistence. On the other 
hand, the high price of food, the first necessary of life, shows in the 
dearest manner the low fertility of the inferior soils, and the real cause 
which depresses the general productiveness of labour ; for the price of 
food (as will be shown presently) depends on its cost of production on 
the worst soils under cultivation, and therefore, whenever food is 
habitually dear, it is a sure sign that cultivation has been driven down 
to land of a poor quality, which yidds but a scanty produce in propor- 
tion to the labour and capital expended on it. The only case in which 
Ubqpr is highly productive, both as regards the quantity and valug of 
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the articles prodaoed, is that of the industry employed on the better 
soils ; but this case is quite an exception to the general rale, and has ti6 
effect on wages and profits, since the whole excess of produce goes as 
rent to the landlords. These considerations seem to me sufficient to 
show that the fundamental cause of poverty and overwork in England 
does not lie in the distribution of wealth (however shamefully unjust 
this undoubtedly is), but in the low productiveness of labour, and that 
to remove the evil, what is above all needed, is a careful restraint on 
population so as to take off the pressure on the productive powers of 
the soil. 

It may be seen too, from the above remarks, that the chief condition 
On which the well-being of a people depends, is not the distribution of 
wealth, however important that may be, but the productivenese of labour . 
Though comparatively little attended to in popular discussions, this 
seems to me by far the most important of all economical questions. It 
is the productiveness of labour which really and at bottom determines 
the rate of wages and profits and the hours of work in a country; where 
wages are high, as in America or Australia, it is because the productive- 
ness of labour is high, and where they are low, as in England or France, 
it is because the productive powers are deficient. As Mr. Mill observes, 
in speaking of the law of diminishing productiveness in the soil, the 
question “ involves the whole subject of the causes of poverty in a rich 
and industrious community.” It is this law, called into play by the 
constant advance of population, which has counteracted the effects of 
the progress made in machinery and industrial skill, and which has 
lowered the productiveness of labour, and with it the rate of wages and 
profits, in all the civilised countries of the old world. 


EXCHANGE. 

We may next proceed to consider the laws of the rf 

wealth, or In other words, the laws of Value and of Fnce. In a 
society like our own, exchanges are of such constant occurrence, that 
^Uhout a knowledge of the Uwa which govern them, it is impowibb 
to have any clear or correct idea of the nature of economical trans- 

state of society," says Mr. MiU, « in which the ind^iM 
system is entirely founded on purchase and sale, each mdividual for 
the most part, living not on things in the products of which* 
himself bears a pe’i, hut on things obtained by a double exchange, a 
sale followed by 4 purchase— the question of Value is fundamental . 
Almost every speculation respecting the economical intfrests of a 
society thus constituted implies some theory of Value ; 
erroron that subject infects with corresiKmding «ToraU our other 
conclusions; and anything vague or misty in our con^P^, 1 ^ 
creates confusion and uncertainty in everything else. Happily there 
is nothing in the laws of Virtue which remains for the present or aqr 
fature writer to clear upi the theory of the subject is complete. 
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First, with regard to the definition of the principal term*, we hate 
already seen that the word “ value ” 1ms two meanings : that people 
sometimes employ it to denote simply wtefi 'nines*, and at other times 
exchange value or power of purchasing; and that it is in the latter sense 
that the term if used in political economy. This must he carefully 
remarked, for the ambiguity in the word lias very often been the 
source of misconceptions and false reasoning. The distinction be 
tween value and price should also be noted. The value of a com- 
modity means its general power of purchasing; whereas the price 
means the value in money , that is, the quantity of money for which it 
exchanges. 

When we consider the meaning of the word “value/ it is evident 
that it expresses no quality inherent in a commodity itself, but only 
a relation between it and other commodities. The value of a thing 
is the quantity of oilier things for which it exchanges. Value is there- 
to* a relative term. When one thing rises in value, something else 
must necessarily fall. There cannot be a general rise or fall of values; 
the very idea of such an occurrence involves a contradiction. There 
limy however be a general rise or fall of price*, from variations in the 
quantity of the circulating medium, whether of coins or notes. This 
distinction lietween values and prices, with regard to their general ris# 
or fall, is obvious, and yet it is frequently overlooked. In fact, there 
is scarcely any topic in political economy, on which there has been ro 
much false reasoning and baseless speculation, as on the advantages 
of a general rise of prices. Many writers (for example, the celebrated 
David Hume, Mr. John Gray, Mr. Attwood, Sir A. Alison, Mr. 
i'homas Doubleday, and others) have asserted that this i9 of vast 
importance to national welfare; and many schemes have been devised 
for effecting it, such as the adoption of an inconvertible currency, and 
large issue of paper money. There seems to be a vague idea, that 
when prices rise, values rise also, and every one grows richer. But 
"•such a thing as a general rise of values is impossible ; and with regard 
to the rise of prices, instead of being an advantage, it is a great evil. 
Society in general are unaffected by a general rise of prices; for 
although people receive more money for their goods and services, they 
have also to pay more. The value of commodities in relation to each 
other remains as before, that of money alone being altered ; and all the 
difference which this makes to society at large, is that they have more 
counters or pieces of paper to reckon by. It is therefore immaterial 
to the community at large, whether the amount of the currency be 
great or small. “ The uses of money,” says Mr. Mill, “ are in no 
respect promoted by increasing the quantity which exists and circu- 
lates in a country : the service which it performs being as well ren- 
dered by a small as by a large aggregate amount. Two million 
quarters of corn will not feed so many persons as four millions; but 
two millions of pounds sterling will carry on as much traffic, will buy 
and sell as many commodities as four gnillions, though at lower 
nominal prices.” The only persons who are really affected by a 
general rise c«r fall of prices (which is e»;i:;vnlcnt t” a f -’ 1 or rise Jo 
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tthc vaiue of mone, j, arc those who have fixed sums of money to pi| 
and to receive, such as debtors and creditors ; and to whichever side 
the advantage accrues, it is an evil, as it defeats the claims of justice. 
Money, the standard of value, should be as invariable jw the nature 
of things permits. It is not therefore a general rise of values (which 
is impossible), nor of prices (which is an evil) that is to be desired. 
What is really wanted, is that the productiveness of labor should be 
increased; that there should be a greater mass of commodities in pro- 
portion to the numbers of the community ; and that bread, meat, &c^ 
should fall, and labor rise, in value. Those great objects cannot be 
attained by multiplying pieces of paper, but solely by restraining 
population, so as to lighten its pressure on the productive powers of 
the soil. 

Having examined the meaning of the word value, the next question 
is, On what causes does the value of commodities depend? what is it, 
for example, that makes gold so much more valuable than copper, “or 
diamonds than corn ? Why is the value of labor so much lower in 
England than in the United States or Australia ? These effects, like 
all others in nature, depend on definite causes, which it is the part of 
political economy to ascertain. 

All things which possess an exchange value must have two quali- 
ties, Utility, and Difficulty of Attainment ; in other words, they must 
lie capable of satisfying some want, and they must not be obtainable 
gratuitously or without exertion. Neither, of these qualities can lie 
absent without destroying value. For instance, if a thing (such as 
the air) possess utility, without difficulty of attainment, or if another 
thing (such as a rope of sand) be difficult to obtain, and yet have no 
utility, neither of them can have any power of purchasing. These 
two qualities, therefore, are the necessary conditions, or causes, of 
value. But though neither of them can be absent, they need not 
both be directly operative. In fact, in the case of most articles — 0 
those whose value depends on Cost of Production — the element utility, 
as will l>e seen presently, has nothing whatever to do with their per- 
manent or average value. It is not indeed absent, for it acts on the 
mind of the purchaser ; but it does not act on the price. In those 
cases however, where the value depends on Demand and Supply, 
utility has a more or less powerful influence in determining it. 

The other element, namely, Difficulty of Attainment, is always 
operative, and the price of most Jhingsdepends on it alone. There 
are three different degrees of difficulty in the attainment of com- 
modities. The supply of some cannot be increased at all; that of 
others can be increased indefinitely at what may be termed, for 
practical purposes, a uniform expense; while in a third class of cases, 
the supply can be indefinitely increased, but not at a uniform expense; 
if more than a certain quantity be required, a greater expense must 
oe incurred in order to obtain it. All commodities whatsoever that 
are bought and sold, are included under one or other of these three 
divisions, to each of which a different law of value applies. Under 
tite first class come those tilings whose quantity is absolutely litpifedj 
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fltoch is indent pictures or statues, or choice wines which can be 
grown only in peculiar situations. The second class comprehends the 
majority of marketable articles; such as shoes, hats, glass, Ac. Agri- 
cultural and mineral products, and in gene ral all the raw produce of 
the earth, belong to the third class. We will consider in succession 
the causes which determine the value of each of these three classes of 
commodities. 

The value of those belonging to the first class depends on Demand 
and Supply. As the law of demand and supply is very important, 
and is often somewhat vaguely conceived, it deserves an attentive 
consideration. 

The supply of a thing is the quantity offered for sale; but the 
demand for it needs some explanation. It is not a mere desire. “ A 
beggar may desire a diamond,” says Mr. Mill, “but his desire, however 
great, has no influence on its price.” The demand, which does affect 
price, and with which we are alone here concerned, is defined by 
economists as a desire combined with a power of purchasing , and is 
termed effectual demand. But secondly, in order to obtain a clear 
idea of the relation between supply and demand, we should understand 
by the latter term the quantity demanded; for iu this way only can an 
intelligible comparison be drawn between things of so different a nature 
as a quantity and a desire. Lastly, it should be remembered that the 
quantity demanded is not a fixed quantity, but varies with the price 
of the commodity. It generally increases when the price falls, and 
diminishes when it rises. 

Understanding tnen by demand the quantity demanded, and by 
supply the quantity supplied, the law is, that the value of commo- 
dities always adjusts itself so that the demand is made equal to 
the supply. If the demand at any time exceed the supply* in other 
words, if a greater quantity of the article bo required than can be sup- 
plied at a given value ; the value will rise from competition among 
"the buyers, until the demand be so reduced by the increasing dearness 
that the supply is again made equal to it. If on the other hand, the 
supply exceed the demand, the value will fall from competition on the 
side of the sellers, until additional purchasers are called forth by the 
cheapness, or until part of the supply is withdrawn from the market. 
In all cases, where competition is active on both sides, the value 
settles at that point, where the quantity demanded and the quantity 
supplied are exactly equal to each other. 

The law therefore may properly be called the Equation of Demand 
and Supply. The value of commodities will be such that the demand 
and supply of them are made equal. Mr. Mill shows that this is a 
more correct expression of the law, than to say, that value depends on 
the proportion between the demand and the supply. The latter phrase 
is indeed frequently employed from its convenience (as for instance, 
in the law of wages, which is a case of the general law of demand 
and .supply), but it is apt to suggest an erroneous impression. It might 
lead us to suppose that the value rises or falls, in the exact ratio in 
vhjph the supply falls short of or exceeds the demaud. But thi# it 



If no meant the e*ee. Suppose for example that the supply of tom 
m the market is one-third below the demand ; in other words that 
there are purchasers willing to take one-third more com at the market 
value than the quantity offered for sale. The value wjll rise; but it 
may rise in a very different proportion from one third. When it has 
risen a third, the demand may still exceed the supply. The value 
may continue rising, until it has reached a point several times higher 
than the original deficiency in the supply: and its rise will only be 
checked, when from the increasing dearness, either the number of 
purchasers is diminished, or a larger quantity of coni is brought into 
the market, so that the demand and supply are equalized. “ The 
price of com in this country,” says Mr. Tooke, the highest authority 
on the subject, in his History of Prices, “ has risen from 100 to 200 
per cent, and upwards, when the utmost computed deficiency of the 
crops has not been more than between one-sixth and one-third bel^w 
an average, and when that deficiency has l>een relieved by foreign 
supplies. If there should he a deficiency of the crops amounting to 
one-third, without any surplus from a former year, and without any 
chance of relief by importation, the price might rise five, six, or even 
ten-fold.” Again, suppose the converse case, that the supply of com 
exceeds the demand. The value will fall, probably in a considerably 
greater ratio than the excess of the supply. It will settle at the point 
where the demand and supply are again made equal to each other; 
either by an increased consumption consequent on the cheapness, or 
by the farmers and corn dealers withdrawing part of the supply from 
the market, and storing it up for future sale. The rise or fall of value 
necessary to equalize demand and supply, is different in different 
commodities. It is generally greatest in the case of absolute neces- 
saries, or of those luxuries the consumption of which is confined to a 
small class. 

“ Thus we see,” says Mr. Mill, “ that the idea of a ratio as between • 
demand and supply, is out of place, and has no concern in the matter; * 
the proper mathematical analogy is that of an equation. Demand and 
supply, the quantity demanded and the quantity supplied, will be 
made equal. If unequal at any moment, competition equalizes them, 
and the manner in which this is done is by an adjustment of the value. 

If the demand increases, the value rises; if the demand diminishes, 
the value falls : again, if the supply falls off, the value rises ; and falls, 
if the supply is increased. The rise or the fall continues until the 
demand and supply are agaiu equal to one another; and the value 
which a commodity will bring in any market is no other than the 
value which, in that market, gives a demand just sufficient to carry 
off the existing or expected supply.” 

It should he home in mind that the reasonings upon values and 
prices contained in economical works are more particularly applicable 
to the prices iu the wholesale market. Here competition is active on 
loth sides; the buyers as ^ell as the sellers are men of business, and 
are attentive to their own interests ; so that in this case the economical 
axiom is generally true that “ there cannot be two prices in the fame 
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Market” for an article of the same quality. But in the retail market 
we all know that there are frequently two or more prices for the same 
article, not merely at different shops, but even in the same shop. 
The reason is, w that the law of demand and supply is counteracted by 
other causes, such as the carelessness or ignorance of the buyers, 
who do not take pains to learn the lowest price at which the article 
may be had. “In all reasonings about prices,” says Mr. Mill, “the 
proviso must be understood, supposing all parties to take care of their 
interests.” 

The cases to which the law of demand and supply is Applicable, art 
the following. 

In the first place, it determines the temporary, or as it is called the 
market value, of all commodities whatsoever. 

Secondly, it determines the permanent or natural value of those 
commodities the supply of which cannot be indefinitely increased. 
The quantity of some things (such as ancient statues, choice wines, 
Ac.), is strictly limited by natural causes. Here the competition is 
wholly on the side of the buyers, and the value is termed a scarcity 
value. In other cases the limitation of the supply proceeds not from 
natural but artificial causes. This is the case with those articles 
which are the subject of a monopoly; such as tobacco in France, and 
•alt and opium in British India. A monopoly is an exclusive privilege 
of furnishing the market with certain kinds of goods or services. By 
it the free action of competition is prevented, and the gains of a 
favored few are kept on a higher level than those of the rest of the 
community. It is often said that the value of monopolized articles is 
arbitrary, and depends wholly on the will of the sellers. This is in 
one sense true; but it is not the less true that the value depends on 
demand and supply. The monopolist can indeed fix the price for 
his goods at any amount short of the utmost that purchasers are wil- 
• ling to give; but he can only do so by limiting the supply. He can- 
• not both sell his goods at a high price, and dispose of a large quantity 
of them. A monopoly value is therefore in reality a scarcity value; 
it is kept above its just level solely by limitation of the supply; and 
the case forms no exception to the ordinary law of demand and supply. 

Thirdly, although but few commodities are permanently insuscep- 
tible of being increased at will; yet any commodity whatever may be 
temporarily in this condition. Such for example is habitually the case 
with agricultural produce. The supply of com cannot be increased 
dll the next harvest, and during the whole interval the value is regu- 
lated by demand and supply. The quantity of some other things, 
such as houses, or gold and silver, is capable of being rapidly in- 
creased, but cannot be rapidly diminished. If the demand for these 
durable articles falls off, their value may continue for some time con- 
siderably below the cost of production ; and will rise to the natural 
level only when, by the wearing out of the buildings, Ac., the supply 
is no longer excessive. In this case also, the value may be for soma 
length of time governed by demand and supply. 

Fprthly, there are some commodities of which, chough susceptive 
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of indefinite increase, the value always depends on tills law. The 
principal of these are Labor, and the Exports and Imports ot Inter- 
national Trade Why the value of exports and imports depends on 
demand and supply, and not on cost of production, is a question of In- 
ternational Exchange, into whose theory I shall not enter. The reason 
why this is the case with labor, is obvious. Human beings are not, 
like the other commodities which form the subjects of exchange, pro- 
ducts of industry, nor is it with a view to gain that they are called 
into existence. 

The value of labor is determined by the law of demand and supply 
exactly in the same way as that of other commodities. If the demand 
for labor exceed the supply, wages (which word expresses the value of 
labor) rise; if the supply exceed the demand, wages fall. In all cases, 
where competition is free and active, the value of labor will settle at 
the point where the demand and supply are made equal: that iy* to 
say, the rate of wages will be such as to distribute the whole wage- 
fund among the whole of the laborers. The greater the demand and 
the less the supply of labor, the higher will be the rate of wages. 
The same proposition — namely, that the greater the demand and the 
less the supply, the higher will be the market value — applies to all 
commodities whatsoever; and in the case of all except labor, it is uni- 
versally admitted to he true. Every producer and dealer is familiar 
with the fact, aud habitually acts upon it. If the supply of any 
article threatens to be deficient, tradesmen hasten to lay in a stock of 
it, knowing well that if their surmise be correct, a rise of price is 
certain to follow. On the same principle the monopolist limits the 
supply of his goods, in order to raise their value. If we ask any 
business man what it is that causes a rise in the market price of a 
commodity, lie will at once answer, “ a short supply and a largo de- 
mand.” In the case of labor alone is this great truth, with the most 
flagrant inconsistency, ignored or denied. Nay, we sometimes see, 
apprehensions expressed, even in liberal journals, lest there should be 
a scat city of labor; as if there were any possible or conceivable manner 
in whicn wages could be permanently raised except by labor being 
scarce, or in other words, by the laborers bearing a small proportion 
to the vrage-fund, “ A market overstocked with pborers, and an 
ample remuneration for each laborer,” says Mr. Malthus, “ are matters 
perfectly incompatible. In the annals of the world they never existed 
together; and to couple them even in imagination betrays an ig- 
norance of the simplest principles of political economy.” 

Let us next examine the law of Cost of Production. This law de- 
termines the average value of all things, the supply of which can be 
indefinitely increased . These things, as already mentioned, are divisible 
into two great classes, between which there is a marked distinction ; 
the first class being susceptible of indefinite increase at a uniform ex- 
pense; the second (if the facilities of production remain the same) 
only at a greater expense, o The value ef the first is determined by 
their general cost of production, that of the second by their oost of 
production in the worst circumstances. . 
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It is evident in the flnt place that the value of any article produced 
by laborers and capitalists cannot permanently be below the cost of 
production — understanding by this phrase not only the expense of 
producing the article, but also of bringing it to market. It must 
suffice to repay the outlay of the capitalist, and it must yield him, in 
addition, the ordinary rate of profit; for otherwise the commodity 
would not be produced. But it is also clear on further considering 
ihe matter, that the value cannot be permanently above the cost of 
production ; that is to say, it cannot do more than repay the outlay 
aifch the ordinary rate of profit. If the value of any commodity were 
greater than this, the capitalist who produced it would obtain a higher 
rate of profit than his neighbours ; and this cannot permanently be 
the case, where there is no monopoly, and where every one is free to 
employ his capital in the production of those articles which he thinks 
most advantageous. We have seen that in a state of free competition, 
tile rate of profit in all employments of equal risk and agreeableness 
tends to an equality; and profits can only be equal, when tilings ex- 
change for each other in the ratio of their cost of production. 

The value, which corresponds to the cost of production of a com- 
modity, is termed in economical works, the natural or the necessary 
value; whereas the market value is that which a commodity bears at 
any given time. The latter always depends on demand and supply, 
and is such that the quantity of the article demanded and the quantity 
supplied are made equal to each other. The market value may 
deviate more or less widely from the natural value, but kas a constant 
tendency to return to it; and the manner in which the adjustment is 
effected, is by an increase or diminution in the supply of the com- 
modity. If the supply be at any time deficient, so that the market 
value rises above the cost of production, more capital is attracted to 
the employment; the supply is increased, and the value again sinks 
to its natural level. If on the other hand, the supply be excessive, 
O production is checked, until by a diminution of the supply, the value 
is raised to the natural level. The cost of production therefore forms 
as it were the centre point round which the market value oscillates; 
from which it may diverge during a certain period in consequence of 
changes in the demand or supply, but to which in the long run it 
always tends to conform. The market value may at one time be 
above, and at another below, the cost of production; but these 
deviations compensate for one another, so that, on an average , things 
sell at their cost value. 

Cost of Production is made up of several elements, some of which 
are universally, and others only occasionally present. The universal 
elements, in the case of all tilings made by laborers and capitalists, 
are the wages of the labor and the profits of the capital ; the former 
.of which is much, the more important. Most commodities require 
tho successive labor of many different bodies of workmen to produce 
and bring them to market. For instanoe, *mong the laborers engaged 
in furnishing the market with cotton doth, are included hot only the 
mm n spinners and planters, but also the sailors who import tbs raw 
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rant trial, the bricklayers and carpenters who build the factories, thf 
mechanics who make the machinery, the wholesale and retail shopmen 
who sell the finished goods; together with many others too numerous 
to mention. The value of the cloth must Bulfice to remunerate the 
labor of each of these classes of workmen. * It must replace the 
entire wages of those who are occupied solely with the commodity in 
question, such as the cotton spinners and planters; and ;*irf of the 
wages of those who are occupied not only with this commodity, but 
with others also, as for example, the sailors, bricklayers, shopmen, & c 

The comparative quantity of wages, or labor, expended in producing 
a commodity is therefore the first circumstance which determines its 
value. A second circumstance is the comparative rate of wages. 
Some workmen, as for example jewellers, optical instrument makers, 
and skilled laborers in general, are better paid than others ; and the 
value ot the articles they produce, must be proportional to this higher 
rate of remuneration. 

It should be carefully remarked, however, that it is only the com- 
varative , and not the absolute quantity and rate of wages which affects 
the value of commodities. If the wages spent in producing any 
single article were increased or diminished, the value would rise or 
fall in proportion. But if the rate or quantity of wages were to vary 
equally in all employments, values, generally, would be unaffected. 
The relation!) which things bear to e^ch other, are not changed by 
causes which affect them all alike. A general rise or fall of wages 
therefore cannot cause a general rise or fall of values. Indeed the 
very idea of a general rise or fall of values, as already mentioned, 
involves a contradiction. General prices however may rise; and it is 
a widely spread popular opinion that “ high wages make high prices.” 
But it is obvious that a general rise of wages cannot affect prices any 
more than values. If the prices of commodities were raised by such 
a cause, wages could not really rise at all; since the laborers woutu* 
have to pay dearer for every thing they purchased. It is profits , ami 
not values or prices, which are affected by alterations in the general 
rate of wages. It has already been shown tliat profits depend on 
wages; rising as wages fall, and falling as wages rise. Whenever 
therefore there is a general rise in the rate of wages, the loss falls on 
profits; and capitalists have no power of escaping from it by raising 
the price of their goods. If the productiveness of labor remain the 
same, and the laborers receive a larger share of the produce, the 
capitalists must necessarily receive less. 

The other universal element of cost of production is profits. The 
abstinence of those who furnish the funds for an undertaking, has to 
be remunerated from the finished product, no less than the labor of 
the workmen. The value of the cotton cloth must be sufficient not 
only to repay the wages of the laborers employed in producing it, but 
also to yield a profit to t|ie various capitalists by whom these wages 
were advanced. Profits therefore form another component part ol 
\plue. The same observations however which applied to wages, 
equally applicable to profits. It is not the absolute, but only tfc^ 
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parative rate of profits, by which values are effected. High or low 
profits, when common to all employments, do not make high or low 
values and prices. It is only when the rate of profit is higher in one 
employment than in others, or when the capital has to be advanced 
for a longer tflne, that the value of commodities is affected. 

For example, there are some occupations (such as those of the gun- 
powder manufacturer or of the butcher) in which the rate of profit ie 
permanently higher than usual, to compensate for the peculiar risks 
or unpleasantnesses of the business. In these cases, the value of the 
commodities manufactured or sold, is proportionally raised. In other 
employments, again, although the rate of profit i9 not unusually high, 
yet the time during which the capital is advanced, is longer. A wine- 
merchant often keeps his wine several years before selling it: and the 

{ nice he ultimately receives must be sufficient to repay him for so 
ong a detention of his capital. In the case of all articles made by 
machinery, also, the capital is advanced for a longer time, than in those 
made wholly by immediate hand labor. Capital has first to be em- 
ployed in making the machine, and afterwards in producing the goods 
with its assistance; and as the price of the goods must be sufficient to 
replace with a profit the whole capital expended in any stage of their 
production, it will evidently be higher in proportion to the length of 
the period, during which that capital, or any part of it, has been 
advanced. The greater the proportion of the capital which is spent 
in previous operations before the immediate work commences; in other 
words, the greater the amount, not only of machinery, but also of 
materials and buildings, which lias to be provided; the more largely 
do profits enter into the cost of production, and therefore into the 
value, of the ultimate product. Greater durability in the fixed capital 
has the same effect as a greater amount of it. The more durable a 
machine is, the leas necessity is there that its original cost of produc- 
tion should be speedily replaced, and the less does it stand in need of 
’•repairs. In those employments, therefore, where the machinery and 
buildings are of a very durable nature, a less proportionate amount of 
Immediate hand labor is required, and the capital is advanced for a 
longer period; so that here also profits will enter more largely into 
the value of the ultimate product. * 

Hence it follows that even a general rise or fail of wages will, to a 
certairf extent, affect values. It will not indeed raise or lower values 
generally (which is impossible) ; but, by its action on profits , it will 
raise the value of some things and lower that of others. Every rise 
of wages causes a fall of profits, and conversely. Now when profits 
foil, the relative value of those things into whose cost of production 
profits enter most largely, will be proportionally diminished. A fall 
of profits therefore will lower the value of things made by machinery. 
In comparison with those made by hand labor; and a rise of profits 
will have a contrary effect. This cause of variations in value is, 
however, but slight ; since the alterations fei the general rate of profit 
ore confined within comparatively narrow limits. 

The manner in which wages and profits affect the value of conunfo 
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dities, is shortly expressed by Mr. Mill in the following terms: * tf 
two things are made by the same quantity of labor, and that labor 
paid at the same rate, and if the wages of the laborer have to be ad- 
vanced for the same space of time, and the nature of the employment 
does not require that there be a permanent difference In their rate of 
profit: then, whether wages and profits be high or low, and whether 
the quantity of labor be much or little, these two things will, on an 
average, exchange for one another. If one of two things commands, 
on the average, a greater value than the other, the cause must be that 
it requires for its production either a greater quantity of labor, or a 
kind of labor permanently paid at a higher rate; or that the capital, 
•r part of the capital, which supports that labor, must be advanced 
Jot a longer period; or, lastly, that the production is attended with 
some circumstance which requires to be compensated by a perma- 
nently higher rate of profit. . . . But every fall of profits lowers, 
in some degree, the cost value of things made with much or duraole 
machinery, and raises that of things made by hand; and every rise of 
profits does the reverse.” 

Besides wages and profits, there are two other elements, which 
occasionally enter into cost of production. These are, taxes, and any 
extra cost caused by a scarcity value of any of the materials or instru- 
ments employed. As in the case of wages and profits, it is not abso- 
lute, but only relative taxation, which has an influence on values. If 
a tax be laid on a single commodity, or on several, their value would 
be proportionally raised; but if all things were to be taxed in the 
same degree, their values would remain unaltered. 

The question, as to the manner in which cost of production is 
affected by a scarcity value of any of the requisites, hot been the sub- 
ject of much discussion. In some cases, it is easily seen that the 
expenses of production are increased by this cause. Suppose, for 
instance, that any of the commodities already alluded to, whose, 
supply is limited either by nature or by a monopoly, were to be em*’ 
ployed in the manufacture of other things, the expense of producing 
the latter would evidently be raised in a proportional degree. 

But the case in which a scarcity value most frequently operates in 
increasing cost of production, is that of natural agents , or, in other 
words, the powers and forces of nature, among which are compre- 
hended light, electricity, land, water, &c. Some of these, such as 
light, heat, and electricity, cannot be appropriated by individuals, but 
are free to all ; and therefore a price cannot be charged for their ser* 
vices, nor can they form part of the expenses of production. Others, 
however, such as the land or rivers, may be, and in all old countries 
are appropriated. The sum which is paid for the use of an appro- 
priated natural agent is termed real/ and the question is, Does rent 
enter into cost of production, and does it increase the value of com- 
modities ? In some cases there is no doubt that it does so. The rent 
Mid by a manufacturer f& the ground on which his factory is built, 
or that paid for the use of a fall of water by the miller, forms a part 
& their aspen sec and must be replaced with a profit by the tan of 
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the finished goods, or of the floor. But the chief question is, whether 
agricultural rent enters into cost of production, and whether the price 
of corn is raised by it? Adam Smith (who, it may here be mentioned, 
was born at Kirkaldy in 1723, and died in 1 790, and whose great work 
on the Wealth of Nations, which laid the foundation of the modern 
science of political economy, was published in 1766) and most of the 
early political economists answered this in the affirmative. They 
thought that agricultural produce is always at a monopoly price, be- 
cause, they said, it not only yields the ordinary rate of profit to the 
farmer, but also yields something for rent. But it was clearly shown by 
Mr. lticardo, that this opinion is erroneous; for the price of com is de- 
termined by the cost of its production on the worst land under cultiva- 
tion, and this land pays no rent. It is only the better lands which yield a 
rent, and it is not by them that the price of com is regulated. The 
existence of rent is therefore an effect, and not a cause, of the high price 
of corn; in other words, com is not high because rent is paid, but 
rent is paid because com is high. Even if the landlords were to forego 
their rents, and give them over to the farmers or to the state, it would 
have no effect on the price of corn ; for this price is a condition in- 
dispensable to the production of the required supply. If the price 
were less, an equal quantity of com could not, in the existing state 
of agricultural skill, be profitably grown, and the cultivation of some 
of the inferior lands would be abandoned. “ Kent therefore,” says 
Mr. Mill, “unless artificially increased by restrictive laws, is no bur- 
then on the consumer; it does not raise the pvice of corn, and is no 
otherwise a detriment to the public, than inasmuch as if the state had 
retained it, or imposed an equivalent in the shape of a land-tax, it 
would then have been a fund applicable to general, instead of private 
advantage.” 

A natural agent, even when appropriated, cannot, any more than 
Other things, possess value, unless it be difficult of attainment ; or in 
other words, unless the supply of it be limited. Now it is only the 
better qualities of land whose supply is limited, and accordingly they 
alone can yield a rent. The inferior lands are, practically speaking, 
unlimited; that is to say, the supply of them is far more than suffi- 
cient to satisfy the existing demand. There are millions of ac res, 
lying within the boundaries of farms, which are capable of cultivation, 
and yet are not cultivated. The reason is, that they would not, at 
the existing price of agricultural produce, repay the expenses of the 
fanner and yield him the ordinary rate of profit. The former might 
cultivate them if he chose, but he does not find it profitable to do so. 
It is evident that these lands yield no rent ; and it is not less certain, 
on fUrther considering the matter, that the worst land which the 
former does find it profitable to cultivate, also yields no rent ; for there 
is nothing to prevent him from cultivating his farm to as great an ex* 
tent as will afford him the ordinary profot, and he will naturally fo 
so. The price of agricultural produce is the cause which determines 
Hid quantity of land which may be profitably cultivated, and alsoHhe 
aflftdUat of rent which the former can afford to n»v t* I—'** — « 
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rhe comparative ad ranee of population anvi improvement, is tot 
circumstance which fixes the price of agricultural produce; and this 
in turn fixes the rent. 

Rent therefore is determined for the landlord, not by him. At any 
given price of corn, the worst Hnd under cultivation will, as a general 
rule, be such as barely to repay expenses with the ordinary profit, 
and no more. The landlord cannot obtain a rent for this land. Even 
if he should attempt to obtain it, and withhold ths land from cultiva- 
tion unless a rent were paid, the only effect would be, that the farmer 
would apply his capital to the more elaborate culture of the better 
lands ; so that there would still be a portion of his capital which paid 
no rent. As long therefore as there is any land which might bo 
cultivated, and yet is not, it may be laid down as a general rule that 
the worst land under cultivation yields only the ordinary rate of 
profit, and pays no rent. But as this land yield* the ordinary profit 
all the better iands must yield more; and the competition among the 
farmers transfers this excess of produce to the landlords. 

The manner in which a rise in the price of fooo takes place (and in 
which it has taken place by successive steps in me nrogress of society) 
is as follows. Whenever population increases, more food is required. 
Now we have seen that the general law of agriculture is, that the 
produce of the soil does not increase in proportion as the labor 
bestowed on it is increased ; or, in other words, that an additional 
supply of food is only obtainable at a greater proportional expense. 
But we have also seen, that this law may be counteracted by the 
progress of agricultural improvement. If improvement advance as 
fast as population, an additional supply of food can be obtained 
without any additional expense, and therefore without a rise in the 
price. In order that the price should rise, it is necessary that popu- 
lation should outstrip improvement; that the numbers should increase 
faster than the facilities of raising food at home, or importing it from t * 
abroad. When this takes place, a greater expense is requisite ia 
order to obtain the supply from inferior lands; and the farmer will 
not incur this expense, till the price has risen high enough to re- 
munerate him. The price therefore will gradually rise to the 
remunerative point, in consequence of the demand being in excess of 
the supply. In the interval during which the price is rising to the 
remunerative point, it partakes of the nature of a scarcity price, and 
Is governed by the law of demand and supply. As soon as it has 
risen high enough, the farmer will take in additional land. This land 
will thenceforth regulate the price of corn ; for the corn grown on 
the better lands obtains the same price as that grown on the worst 
“If the production of any, even the smallest, portion of the supply,” 
says Mr. Mill, “ requires as a necessary condition a certain price, that 
price will be obtained for all the rest. We are not able to buy one 
loaf cheaper than another, because the corn from which it was made, 
being grown on a richer soil, has cost less to the grower. The value 
therefore of an article (meaning its natural, which is the same with 
its average value) it determined by the cost of that portion of. ths 
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supply, which if produced and brought to market at the greatest 
expense. This is the Law of Value of the third of the three classes 
into which all commodities are divided.” 

As the price of com repays the expenses of growing it on tht 
worst lands, «t must more than repay the expenses on the better lands, 
and precisely in the ratio of their superior fertility. On the worst 
land the price is proportional to the cost of production, that is, 
H replaces the outlay with the ordinary profit; on the better lands 
it is more than proportional to the outlay, so that it yields mere 
than the ordinary profit. If the farmer could keep this extra profit 
to himself, his gains would be higher than those of other capitalists 5 
but competition forces him to pay it over to the landlord in the shape 
of rent. “ Kent, in short,” says Mr. Mill, “ merely equalises the 
profits of different farming capitals, by enabling the landlord to 
appropriate all extra gains occasioned by superiority of natural 
tdvantages.” 

The value of the produce of mines and river Jisheiies is determined 
by the same law. The value of minerals depends on their cost of 
production at the worst mine ; and the rent of the better mines is in 
proportion to the excess of produce which they yield. Even the worst 
mine itself may yield a rent, for mines are comparatively few in 
number, and their productive qualities do not graduate gently into 
each other, as those of land do ; but the rent cannot be so high as to 
render it remunerative to work a still worse description of miue. 
The same observations apply to river fisheries. 

Such then are the three Laws of Value. It deserves consideration, in 
what manner the two necessary conditions or elements of value, namely, 
Utility and Difficulty of Attainment, operate on each class of com- 
modities. Utility in the object corresponds to demand in the pur 
chaser; while difficulty of attainment is represented by supply 
Wherever therefore (as in the case of the first class of commodities) 
the value depends on demand and supply, both elements of value have 
an effect in determining it. The greater the utility and the greater 
the difficulty of attainment; in other words, the greater the demand 
and the less the supply ; the higher will be the value. But utility hat 
nothing whatever to do with the natural or average value of commo- 
dities of the second class. This is determined solely by the difficulty 
of obtaining them, or in other words by their cost of production; 
while it is merely the market value that depends on demand and 
supply. In those cases, the demand decides only the quantity of the 
article which will be produced, and has no effect on its average value. 
Lastly ; the commodities of the third class are of an intermediate kind, 
partaking of the qualities of both the others. At ordinary thne% 
their natural value depends solely on difficulty of attainment, or m 
other words on cost of production; hut in the interval during which 
the value is rising or falling from one cost ot production to another, 
it is governed by demand* and supply, f nd thus the element utility 
oomes into play in deciding it In tills case therefore, demand decide* 
■ot merely the quantity of the commodity, but also, to a centals 
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ixtent, ita natural value ; the value rising whenever the demand in* 
creases ao fast as to raise the cost of production, and falling in tbs 
>ppo8ite case. 

We can now easily perceive the reason why “ gold is more valuable 
Shan copper, and diamonds than corn.** They are mpre valuable 
because their cost of production is greater; because a larger amount 
of labor and capital has been expended upon them ; and their superior 
value is exactly proportional to their superior cost. We also see the 
reason why u the value of labor is so much lower in England than in 
America and Australia.** It is so, because the supply of labor in this 
country bears a far less favorable proportion to the demand; in 
other words because the laborers are much more numerous when 
compared with the wage-fund. The two cases of value, which are 
paramount above ail others in their importance, are those of labor and 
food s and the low value of the one depends on the same cause as the 
high value of the other — namely, on the undue pressure of population 
Ibe price of food is high, because population presses too heavily on 
the soil; the price of labor is low, because population presses too 
heavily on the capital. Arising from the same cause, they are 
curable only by the same remedy; namely, by a stricter restraint 
upon population. By this means the margin of cultivation would be 
enabled to recede, till a more productive soil regulated the price of 
50m; and the wage-fund would be distributed among a smaller 
number of laborers, so that each would receive a larger share. It is 
not the knowledge of these great truths which is now wanting ; it it 
tdie inflexible determination on the part of society to recognize them 
openly, and act up to them. Science has performed her part towards 
us; she has shown us the causes of low wages and dear food with the 
same rigorous certainty with which she has demonstrated the laws of 
the planetary movements; and in so doing she has placed these evils 
entirely under our own control. 

We can now also readily understand the action of the population 
law on the two great classes of commodities, raw produce ana manu- 
factured articles. Its action is to raise the value ana price of agricultural 
produce in relation to manufactured articles. This effect has been 
strikingly illustrated in recent times, by the extraordinary fall in the 
price of cotton and woollen cloths, while the price of corn, meat, and 
other agricultural produce lias varied but little. The reason is,*that 
machinery and other improvements, by effecting a saving of labor, 
have lowered the cost of production of the former articles; whereas 
the improvements in agriculture, though almost equally extensive^ 
have been neutralised by the constant advance of population. This 
has forced agriculture constantly to descend to poorer soils, so that 
the productiveness of the land at the margin of cultivation (on which 
alone the price of corn depends) has not materially varied. All the 
improvements, and all the saving of labor, have increased the pro- 
ductiveness of better lands only, and thus have aU gone, in the shape 
of rent, to enrich the landloA class ; while on tlie worst lands, from 
the constant advance of population, there has been no saving of labor* 
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—their productiveness, and therefore the price of food, here remained 
petty nearly the tame. The improvements in manufactures in short 
have been uncounteracted, while those in agriculture have been counter- 
acted by the law of diminishing productiveness. 

Before quitting the subject of Value, I may add the following short 
Summary of its theory, which is condensed from that given by Mr* 
Mill. 

The Value of a thing means the quantity of some other thing, or 
of things in general, for which it exchanges. Value is therefore a 
relative term. When one thing rises in value, something else must 
fall. There cannot be a general rise or fall of values. The two 
necessary conditions of value are Utility and Difficulty of Attainment. 
The market value of all things, and the natural value of some, de- 
pends on Demand and Supply. The value always adjusts itself so 
that the demand is equal to the supply. The things whose natural 
▼flue depends on demand and supply, are the scarcity articles; among 
which are included all things whose supply cannot be increased at all, 
or not sufficiently to satisfy the demand that would exist for them at 
their cost value. A monopoly value is a scarcity value. The natural 
value of all things which can be indefinitely increased by labor and 
capital, depends on their Cost of Production, if it be uniform; or, if 
It be manifold, on their CoBt of Production in the worst circum- 
stances. The universal elements of cost of production are the wages 
of the labor and the profits of the capital: the occasional elements 
are taxes, and any extra cost caused by a scarcity value of some of 
the requisites. Agricultural rent is not an element of cost of pro- 
duction. Value is not affected by the absolute but only by the 
comparative amount of wages and profits; except in this respect that 
every fall of profits lowers (though only in a slight degree; the value 
of things made by much or durable machinery, and raises that of 
things made by hand: and every rise of profits does the reverse. The 
• comparative amount of wages depends partly on the comparative 
quantity of labor employed, and partly on the comparative rate of ita 
remuneration. The comparative rate of profits depends partly on 
the comparative length of time for which profit is due, and partly on 
the comparative rate of profit in different employments. 

Into thp subject of Price, I shall not enter further than by stating 
that the laws which determine the price of commodities, that is, their 
value iu relation to monej, are just the same as the laws which deter- 
mine their value in relation to other commodities. In other words 
the price of commodities depends either ou Demand and Supply: the 
Cost of Production : or on Cost of Production in the worst circum- 
stanoes. The ordinary laws of value are unaffected by the introduc- 
tion of money, which itself, as an exchangeable commodity, neces- 
sarily comes under their operation. The exchange value or pur- 
chasing power of money, like that of other mineral products, depends 
temporarily on demand and supply, and, permanently and on the 
average, on cost of production in the worst circumstances. “ The iu- 
mdmam of money,” says Mr. Mill, u does not interfere with the 
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operation of any of the Laws of Value laid down in the preceding 
chapters. The reasons which make the temporary or market ralue 
of things depend on demand and supply, and their average and per- 
manent values upon their cost of production, are as applicable to a 
money system as to a system ot barter. Things wlftch would by 
barter exchange for one another, will, if sold for money, sell for an 
equal amount of it, and so will exchange for one another still, though 
the process of exchanging them will consist of two operations instead 
of only one. The relations of commodities to one another remain 
unaltered by money : the only new relation introduced is their rela- 
tion to money itself; how much or how little money they will ex- 
change for ; in other words, how the Exchange Value of money itself 
is determined. And this is not a question of any difficulty, when the 
illusion is dispelled, which caused money to be looked upon as a pecu- 
liar something, not governed by the same laws as other things. 
Money is a commodity, and its value is determined like that of othfcr 
commodities, temporarily by demand and supply, permanently and 
on the average by cost of production. . . Of the three classes into 
which commodities are divided — those absolutely limited in supply, 
those which may be had in unlimited quantity at a given cost of pro- 
duction, and those which may be had in unlimited quantity, but at 
an increasing cost of production — the precious metals, being the pro- 
duce of mines, belong to the third class. Their natural value, there- 
fore, is in the long run proportional to their cost of production in the 
most unfavorable existing circumstances, that is, at the worst mine 
which it is necessary to work iu order to obtain the required supply.** 


The foregoing description, although brief, comprehends the main 
laws of the Science of Political Economy. The remaining portions of 
economical treatises are for the most part occupied with the applica- 
tions of these laws, with the theory of currency, credit, and foreign 
trade, and with the discussion of practical questions of an economical 
character and relating to the functions of government — such as taxa- 
tion, poor-laws, emigration, free trade, national debt, the laws of in- 
heritance, entail, partnership, insolvency, usury, &c. Although these 
questions have engrossed so much of the attention of politicians and 
philanthropists, and are doubtless of great importance, they are in 
teality insignificant when compared with the population law aifd the 
duty of limiting offspring. Indeed, if the latter duty were conscien- 
tiously practised by society, the subjects of poor-laws, emigration, &c n 
would present but little difficulty. On the other hand, nothing that 
can be done by these or any other philanthropic schemes can have any 
substantial effect on the great social evils, while their true source 
continues to be ignored and neglected, and the duty of limited pro- 
creation set at naught 

I am unwilling to quit the subject of political economy, without 
making a tew remarks on 09, e circumstance, which more than almost 
any other hinders the diffusion of the science, and the inestimable 
practical benefits which would result. I allude to the unfbrtuM* 
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prejudice against political economy and its followers , which exists among 
the working classes, and among many other persons who are interested 
in the cause of human progress. There is a prevalent belief that the 
economists are a heartless and unfeeling set of men, who care only 
for the increase of national wealth, and think little of the toils and 
sufferings of the poor. Alas ! that any such belief should prove the 
means of separating the working classes from their truest friends, and 
from the science in which alone their salvation is to be found. Ns 
opinion could possibly be more erroneous. Even if it were true; it 
the economists had done nothing more for the working classes than 
point out the cause of poverty , they would still have rendered them a 
greater service than any other men ever have done, or can do; for the 
first necessary step to the removal of an evil is to know its cause. 
Uvhat the working classes most of all need at present is to see clearly 
the cause of low wages. A knowledge of this is of far more import- 
able to them than any amount of commiseration for their sufferings. 
It is not charity and sympathy, but science and justice, that they most 
urgently require. But, besides pointing out the cause of poverty, the 
economists, as a class (though doubtless there have been exceptions), 
have been remarkable for their democratic tendencies, and their de- 
votion to the interests of the working classes. They have beeu 
unceasing in their efforts to raise wages, and procure a better dis- 
tribution of wealth. If we regard the list of economical writers — 
Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, Senior, Chalmers, James Mill, John S. 
Mill, Ellis, Place, II. Fawcett, Greg, Miss Martineau and others — I 
do not think that in any science we could find a greater number of 
writers distinguished for their liberality of opinions, their benevolence, 
and devotion to the cause of humanity. \V ith regard to their poli- 
tical views, several of the English, and still more of the French, 
economists, have, I believe, been in favor of the removal of monarchy 
and aristocracy, and the substitution, in their place, of a Republican 
• form of government; — which appears to me also to be the most 
conducive' to human dignity, independence, justice, and happiness, 
and therefore much the best, in any country where there is a due 
respect for the laws, and a sufficient degree of political intelligence 
and unselfishness. Some economical writers have themselves be- 
longed to the working classes, as, for example, Mr. Francis Place in 
the os&iier part of his life. Mr. Place repeatedly urged on their 
attention the study ol political economy, as the only science which 
could save them from their evils. “ Political economy ” he says, “ is 
the science of the working classes; nothing but a knowledge of its leading 
principles, aided by their own prudence, can ever rescue them from 
the degradation into which — they have not fallen — but from „7hich 
they have never been able to emerge. Political economists are neces- 
sarily friends of the working people; the very end and object of the 
science is to elevate them, to procure for them the greatest possible 
share of the produce of their labor/* % 

I believe that much of the prejudice against political economy, has 
*ri«ep from its being supposed that the thoughtless and unfeeling 
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boasts o* the u prosperity of England," and vait “progress of tfct 
nation," so frequently put forth by statistical and commercial writers, 
and by the Times and Economist newspapers (both of which are essen- 
tially aristocratic, and anti-Malthusian), afford a fair representation 
of the views of the economists; but nothing could be further from the 
truth. None know so well the really miserable state of this country, as 
those who have carefully studied the action of the population prin- 
ciple. None are so little apt to be dazzled by a surface glitter, or to 
be carried away by what Mr. Mill terms “ the unmeaning bustle of 
so-called civilized existence," as those who are well acquainted with 
the causes of the present evils, and who are therefore in a position to 
form a comparison between society as it is, and society as it might be. 

It may be observed moreover, that the earlier economists, although 
liberal in their own generation, were in some respects behind the most 
enlightened views of the present age. The great doctrines of social 
equality and the abolition of artificial distinctions of rank, were in ttAir 
time but little known, and men had scarcely even begun to conceive 
the possibility of organic social changes. Better views on these 
points have been spread abroad chiefly by the Revolutions in France, 
and in other parts of the continent, and by the noble exertions of 
democratic and socialist writers. The earlier economists bad so much 
to do in investigating the laws of their science, and have performed 
this task so admirably, that they may well be excused, if, in their 
general ideal of society, they fell short of the views of a later age. 
But whatever may be their deficiencies in this respect — and they are 
mostly deficiencies of omission not of commission— they have been 
amply atoned for by the work of Mr. John Stuart Mill, the most eminent 
living authority on the subject. The objects kept steadily in view 
throughout his whole work are first, that poverty should be removed, 
and wealth more equally distributed; and secondly, that (after 
making any necessary provision for the infirm, &c.) the income of 
each member of society should be as nearly as possible in proportion to 
his exertions. No writer could be more opposed to the present 
iniquitous distribution of wealth. Although differing widely (as all 
who recognize the population principle must do) from the general 
views of socialist and democratic writers on the cause and cure of 
poverty, Mr. Mill regards many of their moral conceptions as far ip 
advance of existing social arrangements. 44 If," he says, in* drawing a 
comparison between private property and a community of goods, 44 if 
the choice were to be made between communism with ail its chances, 
and the present state of society with all its sufferings and injustices ; 
if the institution of private property necessarily carried with it as a 
consequence that the produce of labor should be apportioned as wa 
now see it, almost in an inverse proportion to the labor — the larges* 
portions to those who have never worked at ail, the next largest ta 
those whose work is almost nominal, and sc in a descending scale, 
she remuneration dwindling as the work grows harder and more die* 
Sgreeable, until the most fatiguing and exhausting bodily labor cannot 
want with certainty on being able to earn tvs* the necessaries of 
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life: if this or communism were the alternative, all the difficulties, 
great or small, of communism, would be but as dust in the balance, 1 * 
In order to effect a better distribution of wealth, Mr. Mill recommends 
as the first and most indispensable means, (without which all others 
are futile), that the duty of limited procreation should be impartially 
applied to all classes alike, secondly, that the present system of 
hired labor should be gradually superseded by that of independent 
and associated industry ; thirdly, that the laws of entail and primo* 
geniture should be abolished, and the expenses attendant on the 
transfer of land removed ; fourthly, that a tax should be laid on the 
spontaneous increase of rent; fifthly, that the right of inheritance 
should be limited, and that no one should be allowed to acquire by 
inheritance more than a certain sum, which should be fixed at a 
moderate competence; sixthly, that all the common lands, hereafter 
brought into cultivation, should be devoted to the purpose of raising 
up«i class of peasant proprietors; seventhly, that there should be an 
extensive measure of colonization and of national education, so as to 
raise as rapidly as possible the condition of the poor, &c. 

In his chapter on the Probable Future of the Laboring Classes, 
Mr. Mill makes the following remarks, in reference to those members 
of society who do nothing themselves, and regard as their inferiors 
all who are engaged in any useful occupation: — “When I speak 
either in this place or elsewhere of * the laboring classes,* or of laborers 
as a ‘class,* I use these phrases in compliance with custom, and as 
descriptive of an existing, but by no means a necessary or permanent, 
state of social relations. I do not recognise as either just or salutary, 
a state of society, in which there is any -class’ which is not laboring: 
any human beings, exempt from bearing their share of the necessary 
labors of human life, except those unable to labor, or who have fairly 
earned rest by previous toil. So long however as the great social evil 
exists of a non-laboring class, laborers also constitute a class, and may 
)>e spoken o£ though only provisionally, in that character.** 

Fortunate would it be for the working clusses, if they and all who 
really desire their elevation, would study the views of this great and 
benevolent tl linker, and follow him as their true leader and guide. 
Sooner or later, I am convinced that they will do so. Notwithstanding 
the prejudices which now separate many of the working classes from 
political economy, I am persuaded that the time is not far distant 
when they will learn to know this science for what it really is; to 
know it as their best and truest friend — the friend which has never 
forsaken and never wittingly deceived them; and when they will 
-egard with gratitude and admiration the noble-minded men — Adam 
Smith, Mai thus, Ricardo, Mill and others — who have labored so long, 
to patiently, and with so sorry a requital in their service. Nothing 
x>iud at present more powerfully advance the beat interests of man* 
rind, than a cordial and steadfast union between Political Economy 
md the People. » 
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[I would here add, to what has been said in previous editions, a few 
remarks on a subject ef the utmost possible importance. It is a subject 
which has hitherto been little discussed, but on which many have doubt* 
less, like myself, thought long and anxiously, and which seems to me 
urgently in need of an earnest consideration. However strongly opposed 
to the prevailing opinions and sentiments, it will sooner or later, I 
believe, become the most momentous of practical questions in every 
country of the world. I refer to the endeavour to extinguish poverty by 
direct legal enactment in the ouly way in which this could possibly be 
done, namely, by means of a statute limiting the size of families, and 
forbidding anyone, whether rich or poor, to have more than a certain 
small number of children. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill, the great thinker, whose loss we deplore, was 
strongly in favour of such a measure. He says in his Political Economy, 
“ It would be possible for the State to guarantee employment at ample 
wages to all who are born. But if it does this, it is bound, in self^ro- 
tection, and for the sake of every purpose for which government exists, 
to provide that no person shall be born without its consent.” In another 
place, in a vindication of the French Revolution of 1848, he says, “ The 
practical result of the whole truth might possibly be, that all persons 
living should guarantee to each other, through their organ, the State, 
the ability to earn by labour an adequate subsistence, but that they 
should abdicate the right of propagating the species at their own dis- 
cretion and without limit ; that all classes alike, and not the poor alone, 
should consent to exercise that power in such measure only, and under 
such regulations, as society might prescribe with a view to the common 
good. But before this solution of the problem can cease to be visionaiy, 
an almost entire renovation must take place in some of the most rooted 
opinions and feelings of the present race of mankind.” And, again, he 
says in his Political Economy, “If the opinion were once generally 
established among the labouring classes that their welfare required a 
due regulation of the numbers of families, the respectable and well con** 
ducted of the body would conform to the prescription, and only those 
would exempt themselves from it, who are in the habit of making light 
of social obligations generally ; and there would be then an evident 
justification for converting the moral obligation against bringing children 
into the world who are a burden to the community into a legal one ; just 
as in many other cases of the progress of opinion, the law*ends by 
enforcing against recalcitrant minorities, obligations which to be useful 
must be general, and which, from a sense of their utility, a large majority 
have voluntarily consented to take upon themselves. There would De nc 
need, however, of legal sanctions, if women were admitted, as on all 
other grounds they have the clearest right to be, to the same right of 
citizenship with men. Let them cease to be confined by custom to one 
physical function as their means of living and their source of influence* 
and they would have for the first time an equal voice with men in what con- 
cerns that function ; and $f all the improvements in reserve for mankind* 
which it is now possible to foresee, none would, in my opinion, be so 
■fertile as this in almost every kind of moral and social I Ten- 
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tttre to think that even if women were admitted to the suffrage, and 
Ether just rights and privileges of citizenship, there would still exist the 
nest weighty reasons in favour of legislation on this subject. 

The great reasons for such an enactment seem to me to be that a law to 
regulate population , if duly carried out , could of itself with certainty 
remove poverty and overwork ; that no other law, or laws, could do this, 
and that the force of public opinion, and the conscience and Belf-interest 
of individuals are not strong enough, without the aid of law, to accom- 
plish so vast an object What is indispensably needed for the extinc- 
tion of poverty is a restraint on population so powerful and general at 
to remove the excessive pressure on the soil ; in other words, by diminish- 
ing the demand for food, to enable the margin of cuUi ration to recede 
to a sufficient extent, the worst soils to be thrown out of tillage, and the 
land altogether to be less highly and expensively cultivated. In this 
way the productiveness of labour would bo increased, and wages would 
rira, while at the same time there would be a reduction in the working 
hours, and in the cost, and, therefore, the price, of food. The country 
would then be placed somewhat in the position of a new colony, for the 
essential difference between an old country and a new colony is that in 
the former population is pressing too heavily on the productive powers 
of the land. Now it appears to me that a reform of such vast extent 
tnd difficulty as this, requiring the co-operation of the whole of society, 
will never be adequately carried out without the assistance and deliberate 
sanction of the Government. When the increase of population is left 
solely to the discretion of individuals, the moderation and self-restraint 
of some are counteracted by the recklessness and improvidence of others, 
and thus the overcrowded state is constantly kept up. Even in France, 
where prudence is most general in this respect, there is still immense 
over-population ; as may be seen by the miserably low rate of wages in 
many employments, ana the high average price of provisions, ft is a 
fact, thoroughly established by science, that large. families are the real 
cause of low wages and dear food in old and civilised countries, and 
there can be no doubt that Government has the power, if it only has the 
will, to suppress the source of the evil, and thereby remove the effect. 
Anything else which Parliament can do to raise wages must be merely 
indirect , and can only attain its object by the circuitous means of acting 
on the general intelligence and independence of the people, and induc- 
ing th&m to limit their numbers. Why then should we always be con- 
tented with indirect and inadequate measures P Why not go at onoe 
to the root of the matter, and grapple with the main cause of poverty 
and pauperism, with the earnest resolution to put an end to them P It 
seems to me that this question is sure to be asked before long by the 
working classes and social reformers, when the chief cause of poverty 
becomes widely known, and is no longer a matter of dispute. The great 
idea lying at the root of the socialist and democratic doctrines which 
have spread so widely of late years, especially on the Continent— an idea 
which 1 believe to be profoundly true— is 4 hat mankind form a com- 
munity whose interests are bgund up together, and who should mutually 
gid ooe another* and insure one another, as far as possible, against tbs 
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ilia of life ; that society should have au equal care for the happiness of 
all its members, and should see that all are duly provided for ; that 
therefore it is the duty of society, through its organ, the Government, to 
take energetic steps for the removal of poverty, and to gmrantee to every 
individual, who is willing to work, au ample subsistence in return for 
his labour. Now, a law to regulate population is in reality the only law 
by which it is possible for the state at once and directly to do away with 
poverty, to shorten the hours of labour, and to raise wages to a satis- 
factory amount ; and if it be true, as was maintained by the Provisional 
Government of France in 1S48, and was inscribed in the project of a 
constitution, that the State ought to guarantee subsistence and employ- 
ment to all who are willing to work, such a law is the only means 
by which the object could be effected. Ought not then the State to 
adopt this one and only means for ensuring to all a comfortable sub- 
sistence ? Should we not choose the most direct and certain path to 
deliver our society from the fearful evils of poverty and pauperism F For 
my own part, I cannot but entertain a deep conviction that such a law 
is quite legitimate in the extraordinaiy difficulties arising from the popu- 
lation principle. I think that it would, if enacted, be the most impor- 
tant to human happiness of all possible laws, and that it will sooner or 
later be laid down as the very foundation and corner-stone of society, 
in all the civilised countries of the old world. 

It will be said that a measure of the kind described is far too sweep- 
ing an innovation, and too despotic an interference with personal liberty 
to be ever seriously contemplated. But those who rely on such objec 
tions would do well to consider attentively the actual state of the facts. 
The truth is, that population is already so powerfully restrained by 
prudential motives in this and many other countries, that a little more 
or less of restraint is a matter of much smaller importance, and would 
be far less felt, than is often supposed. Immense numbers of people, 
perhaps the majority of society, are obliged at present by their circum-« 
stances to exercise so much caution in regard to marriage and offspring! 
that it would not make the slightest practical difference to them 
whether a Malthusian statute were in existence in the country or not. 
To those who are forced to lead a life of oelibacy, the change would 
bring a positive increase of freedom, for if there were no excessive 
families, a much neater number could marry. The only persons whose 
liberty would really bfe interfered with are those who have large fami- 
lies, and in their case the operation of the law would for the most part 
be the greatest possible blessing to themuke* as well as to the rest ol 
society. It is no one’s real interest in an old and over-peopled country 
to have a large family. Children, when too numerous, are a source of 
intolerable difficulties and anxieties among the rich quite as mueh as 
among the poorer classes ; and it is a remarkable fact that in France 
and many other countries it is the rich, and not the poor, who most 
carefully limit the number of their offspring. We see, therefore, that 
the question does not rd&lly lie between liberty and restraint, but 
between two degrees of restraint, one of them unjust and partial in 
m action, inefficient, and attended by the most widespread sufferings. 
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tad the other, which would be just and efficient, and which would not 
be practically felt by most people as any increase of restriction, but only 
by those who would themselves be immensely benefited by the change. 
I believe that ffie abolition of poverty, the mightiest of all social revolu- 
tions, could be quietly and peacefully effected by this means, with only 
such an amount of interference with personal liberty as would be com- 
paratively little felt as a positive evil. Moreover, pove rty cannot pot- 
tibly be got rid of without an increase in the preventive check to popu- 
lation. it is in vain to wish that there were no poor and yet object to 
a further limitation of the size of families ; if we will the end, we must 
will the means to attain it ; and if, therefore, society must of an abso- 
lute necessity submit to an increased restraint in order to effect this 
grand 'purpose, what real difference does it make whether the restraint 
comes from law, or from public opinion, or from the conscientious feel- 
ings, or the interests, or the circumstances of individuals ? Another 
very important matter to be taken into account is, that legal restrictions 
on population actually exist at present in many continental countries, 
and even in England. Mr. Senior, as quoted by Mr. Mill in his Politi- 
cal Economy, says that in the countries which recognise a legal right 
to relief, “ marriage on the part of persona in the actual receipt of relief 
appears to be everywhere prohibited, and the marriAge of those who are 
not likely to possess the means of independent support is allowed by 
very few.” In Norway, Wurtembcrg, Bavaria, Frankfort, several 
Swiss Cantons, and some other parts of the continent, no one is per- 
mitted to marry unless he can show that he has a fair prospect of being 
able to maintain a family ; while in England, by a provision of the 
poor-law, husband and wife are separated in the workhouse. Now, 
these laws, however excellent their intention, and however efficacious 


they may have been in diminishing poverty, do not seem to me striotly 
in accordance with justice, for two reasons : m the first place, because they 
prohibit marriages , instead of prohibiting (what alone it appears to me the 
Legislature can justly restrict) large families ; and, secondly, because they 
apply only to the poor, and not to all classes of society alike. The 
existence of such enactments shows that a statute to regulate population 
would not introduce any new principle (since restrictions on marriage 
are really restrictions on population), but would merely be the extension 
to thq community at large of a law which exists in this and other 
countries in regard to certain classes, and which, in my opinion, is un- 
just so long as it is confined to them, and is thus only a law for the 
poor and not for the rich. Is it just that all the restrictions should be 
laid on the poor or the paupers, when the whole of society has a share 
in the production of poverty and pauperism f Again, as to the objec- 
tion that such a statute could never be enforced, we must remember 
that it could not possibly be enacted without an immense deal of dis- 
cussion, and till the majority of the nation were strongly in its favour, 
and that the majority would not seek to impose any obl%ations on otherv 
which they were not ready to submit to themselves. It may, perhaps, 
be added that it would be possible to make the limit of families rather 
e hifhone* flinoe very many would not reach it, and the penalty ootid 
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be eliglit, as the great object of the law would be to guide and 
strengthen public opinion, and the dictates of individual prudence and 
conscience, and not by any means to supply their place. The mere 
discussion of the subject would be of incalculable value, and would 
spread a knowledge of the population truths over the wfiole country. 

Had the population question been openly discussed so that all might 
understand it, we should never have seen that perversion of justice by 
which two of the most gifted of English citizens have been sentenced to 
fine and imprisonment for seeking to benefit the poor, -—for earnestly 
sonddering the cause of low wages, as laid down by political economy, 
and pointing out the means by which, in their belief, poverty could be 
removed from society. It is the duty of all to meet, and not evade, 
this question. More especially is it incumbent on those who prosecute 
others, to state plainly their ownviews on the subject. When a remedy 
for human miseries is put forward, not as a good in itself, but as the 
least of several alternative evils, one or other of which is necessary Sad 
inevitable, those who condemn it are bound to say which of the other 
alternative eiils they think preferable. As there must always exist 
a most powerful check to population, either positive or preventive, 
in old countries, the question to be determined is, which of the various 
forms of the check is most consistent with the happiness and well-being 
of mankind P This is the real point at issue, and opponents are bound 
to consider it most carefully, and to show, if they can, that some other 
mode of dealing with the terrible difficulty of population is better than 
the one proposed. Now there are several different ways in which the 
population difficulty may be dealt with by those who disapprove of pre- 
ventive measures. People may either ignore it altogether, as the vast 
majority do, and go on blindly striving to remove from society all the 
ehecks to population, or permanently to diminish any one of them with- 
out a proportional increase of some of the others — objects which Mr. 
Malthus, eighty years ago, showed to be quite unattainable by human f 
effort. Or they may deny the truth of the law of population, and con- • 
tend that man’s choice is not limited to one or other of the checks to in- 
crease, and that poverty is not the result of too rapid multiplication. 
Or they may hold that the existing checks, poverty, prostitution, and 
celibacy are preferable to preventive means ; or maintain, with Mr. 
Malthus, that all the other checks ought to be superseded by an enor- 
mous increase of celibacy or sexual abstinence. Or, finally, thfiy may 
see nothing wrong in the preventive measures— nay, may themselves 
adopt them, t yet hold that the subject ought not to be spoken of or 
discussed in writing ; an opinion which is, I believe, very common, but 
which cannot be sustained, for if it be morally right to use these means, 
they must be carefully considered by physicians and others, so as to 
learn their influence on human health and happiness, and to tree them, 
as far as possible, from any injurious consequences. One or other of 
these views must be held by opponents, ana they are bound to state 
elearly and openly which oftthem they do hold. This, however, has not 
been done by the prosecutors or their counsel, and hence those who 
honestly meet and try to *olve the greatest of human difficulties^ art 
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attacked and threatened with legal penalties by those who evade it 
altogether, and therefore do not give any real grounds to Justify their 
condemnation. For the moment the attempt has been defeated by the 
heroism and eloquence of Mr. Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant, and the 
heart of everjetrue friend of the people is with them, and with Mr. 
Truelove, in their steadfast defence of the population doctrines and the 
liberty of the Press— one of the greatest services ever done in any 
country to the poor and to humanity at large.] 



RECAPITULATION OF THE PRECEDING 
LAWS. 


In order to promote the clear apprehension of the laws of physio- 
Vogy, political economy, and social science, already considered, they 
may here be briefly recapitulated. 

The (mw of Exercise. The health of the reproductive organs and 
emotions defends on their having a sufficient amount of normal 
exercise; and the want of this tends powerfully to produce misery 
and disease in both man and woman. 

The Law of Fecundity Each woman tends to produce from ten to 
fifteen children or thereabouts. 

The Law of Agricultural industry , or Diminishing Productiveness, 
The proportional returns to agriculture tend to diminish; in other 
words, the produce of the soil tends to increase in a less proportion 
than the labor bestowed on it. 

From these three laws arises — 

The Law of Population , or Malthusian Law. The natural increat* 
of population has always been, and will always continue to be, mo»t 
powerfully checked in all old countries, and in now colonies also 
soon as their cultivation has reached a certain extent, by Celibacy, 
(that is, Sexual Abstinence), Prostitution, Sterility, Preventive Inter- 
course, or Premature Death ; whose collective amount varies inversely 
in proportion to the rapidity with w hich the population of the country 
is increasing, and to the number of emigrants minus that of immi- 
grants, while the amount of each individually varies inversely in 
proportion to the others. 

These four laws may be called the Mam Elements of Social Science . 
They are the laws which chiefly determine the distribution of the ne- 
cessaries of life— which may, for practical purposes, be said to consist 
of three chief elements, Food, Love, and Leisure. The causes by 
which they may be counteracted are, in the case of the law of fecundity 9 
the five population-checks; in that of the law of exercise, an un- 
healthy life in other respects, (for this will naturally tend to countei- 
act the benefits of moderate sexual intercourse, while, on the other 
hand, a healthv life in other respects wiU tend to counteract the evil 
effects of prolonged sexual abstinence) ; and in that of the law d 
jtoinisbiny productiveness, agricultural or other improvements*" 
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which however are never sufficient to enable old societies to escape 
from an immense amount of one or more of the population-checks. 

As inferences from these laws arise the two following Duties; whose 
truth and pa^mount importance, together with the only method by 
which they can both be fulfilled, it has been the main practical object 
Of this work to show. 

The Duty of Limited Procreation . In an old country, it is the dnty 
of every individual, whatever be his or her station in life, to briny 
into the world only a very small number of children. 

The Duty of Sexual Intercourse. It is the duty of every individual 
to exercise his or her sexual functions, during the period of sexual 
life ; abstinence and excess being alike avoided. 

Th£ former of these duties is of a social, the latter of a self- 
regarding, character, (although each of them, doubtless, partakes of 
tyth characters). The first may be called the primary social duty y for 
it lies at the root of all the other virtues, and is most of all essential 
to the happiness of society. The removal of poverty and the mass of 
its attendant and consecutive evils, depends, in a country like Eng 
land, on the conscientious practice of this duty and on nothing else what* 
soever. Its impartial application to all members of society, whether 
rich or poor, is the real keystone of social justice. The second duty 
is, in my opinion, at present the most important of all duties of the 
self-regarding class; that is to say, it is the one which is most 
neglected, and whose neglect is attended with the greatest amount of 
misery; and which therefore most of all requires to be resolutely and 
perseveringly asserted. No one who deeply and earnestly reflects on 
this subject, should allow himself or herself to be prevented fVorn ful- 
filling this great duty, and l>om obtaining a just share of the sexual 
privileges, by the imperfections of the existing moral code. Social re- 
gulations which (unless from thedirest and most undeniable expediency) 
deprive human beings of the necessaries of life , ought not to be obeyed; 
for the allegiance which we owe to the laws of nature and the prinmxj 
wants of our being, is far more sacred than that which is due to 
human institutions. On the proper observance of this duty depends 
the removal of the manifold diseases arising from sexual abstinence, 
•elf-abuse, and prostitution. 

The duties ot limited procreation and of sexual intercourse, like ah 
the real duties, are founded on the laws of nature, or, wliat is equiva- 
lent, on the principle of utility ; the former being an inference from 
the laws of fecundity and agricultural industry, the latter from the law 
of exercise. If it be granted that over-procreation is the cause of po- 
verty ; and if it be Anther granted that all members of society are bound 
to co-operate in the removal of this evil ; the former duty must be ad- 
mitted. Again, if it be granted that the law of exercise is one of the 
laws of health ; and if it be further granted that every individual, male 
nr female, is bound to observe these laws ; the second duty is also un- 
deniable. In order to fiilfll both of the««ntieB, the only method left 
by the law of population to the inhabitants of an old country, it Pre- 
ventive Sexual Intercourse. 
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The economical laws of the Distribution and Exchange of wealth 
may also be recapitulated. 

The Laws of Distribution axe as follows 

The Law of Wages. Wages depend on the Demand and Supply oi 
Labor; in other words, on the proportion between the laborers and 
the Capital. 

The Law of Profits. Profits depend on wages (that it, on the Coat 
of Labor); rising as wages fall, and falling as wages rise. 

The Lair of Rent. The worst land under cultivation pays no Rent, 
but Rent consists in the excess of produce yielded by all lands of a 
better quality; rising as this excess of produce rises, and falling as it 
fells. 

The Laws of Exchange are as follows:— 

The Laws of Value. The Value of those commodities which cannot 
be indefinitely increased, depends on Demand and Supply; that of 
those which can be indefinitely increased at a uniform expense, on 
Cost of Production • and that of those which can be indefinitely in- 
creased, but only at an increasiLg expense, on Cost of Production in 
the worst circumstances. 

The Laws of Price are the same as the laws of Value; in other 
words, the Price of commodities depends either on Demand and 
Supply; on Cost of Production; or on the highest Cost of Production. 

These laws of distribution and exchange are all deduced, on the 
supposition of free competition, from the simple law of humar 
nature that “man tends to prefer a greater gain to a smaller.” The 
causes ty which they may be counteracted are custom, ignorance, in- 
attention to one's own interest, or any other circumstance which 
prevents competition from producing its full effect. It should always 
be remembered, that political economy, like other sciences which 
treat of laws of causation, is a science of tendencies , which are subject 
to be more or less powerfully counteracted. 

The Malthusian or Sexual Theory of the Social Evils may again 
be briefly stated. It is that the laws of exercise and fecundity are 
always powerfully checked in old countries by the law of diminishing 
productiveness; and that the three primary social evils— -poverty, 
prostitution, and celibacy, are different modes in which this inevitable 
check takes place. Poverty arises from an over-crowding of the 
labor-market and an undue depression of the margin of cultivation— 
a state of things produced and maintained from generation to genera- 
tion by the over-exercise of the prodigious powers of increase; 
celibacy arises from the dread of poverty, and of the cares of a family; 
while prostitution springs from female poverty and the difficulties 
opposing marriage, together with the fact that the reproductive 
powers are thereby more or less completely destroyed. Poverty, 
Prostitution, and Celibacy, in short, are population or fecundity* 
cheeks; the first arising from the over-use, the second from the abuts 
and the third from the non*: we of the reproductive powers ; and out 
or more of these cheeks (or Preventive Intercourse) always has 
•stated, and always most exist to an enormous extent to all, old 
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gantries, in consequence of the different laws of increase in the 
human species and in the soil The economical action of the popula- 
tion law, when more particularly considered, is, that it (or the law 
of diminishing productiveness from which it is derived) is the main 
limit to production; and, with regard to distribution and exchange, it 
lowers wages: lowers profits: raises rent: and raises the value and 
price of raw produce in relation to manufactured articles. Its sexual 
action when more particularly considered, is, that it produces the 
diseases of abstinence: self-abuse: and prostitution with its attendant 
venereal diseases. The secondary social evils, such as crime, drunken- 
ness, disease, want of education, &c., are in the main caused and kept 
up by the primary evils of poverty, prostitution, and celibacy; and 
therefore they too are, in a very great degree, ultimately traceable to 
the law of population. It is indeed often said that the secondary 
«rils are the causes of one another, as, for example, that drunkenness 
and want of education are the causes of crime ; but (although these 
evils undoubtedly act and react upon each other) this is only to go 
back one step, and comparatively an unimportant one, in the line of 
causation. 

The reader will now, I trust, admit the justice of the statement 
already made in an earlier part of this work. “ The great social evils 
of old countries, when reduced to their simplest expression, are found 
to arise from the vast superiority of the powers of increase in man, 
over the powers of increase in the land; from the antagonism between 
the laws of exercise and fecundity, which preside over the repro- 
ductive organs and passions, and the law of agricultural industry." 
This truth, whose discovery we owe to Mr. Malthus, is beyond all 
comparison the most important ever apprehended by mankind. Until 
It was discovered, Man lay at the mercy of Nature, and was utterly 
Ignorant of the primary source of the destruction which in all ages 
has involved his race. That source however, he can now, from a 
consideration of the Malthusian Law, clearly perceive to reside in his 
own limitless powers of reproduction, opposed as they are by the 
limited extent and productiveness of the planet he inhabits. It is 
from the reproductive laws of his own constitution— from his pro- 
digious capacity, and powerful tendency, to increase — that his chief 
difficulties arise. It is with these laws that he has had, and will havt 
throughout all time, principally to struggle ; and it is on their du< 
management and regulation that the regeneration of human society 
really depends. 


In conclusion, I entivat the reader to take these views in the spirit 
In which they are intended, namely, in t^at of brotherly kindness and 
goodwill. If I have given offence by the manner in which they have 
been brought forward, I sincerely ask forgivenessvand hope thafcthe 
felflt mav Be imnntaul * 
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of humility, in speaking of the sexual and religious institutions, 
which exist among us, it has been my earnest desire to wound as Kttie 
as possible, by the plain statement of my conscientious convictions, 
those feelings in which all of us have been brought upj^aai rather to 
carry my own and the reader’s attention far beyond these surface in- 
stitutions, into the presence of that mighty Sexual Difficulty, upon 
which the hopes of our race have been shattered, and in whose awful 
and solemnising contemplation, human systems and the contending 
strife of human passions seem but as the helpless waves, which break 
upon the iron rocks of Doom. It is against Nature, not against each 
other, that we should contend; it is she, who is as omnipotent in the 
weapons of death, as of life — who has been our grand destroyer ; and 
from her crushing grasp the most persevering and united efforts can 
alone enable us to escape. 

It is not for myself that I ask consideration ; it is for the unfortu- 
nate sufferers to whom this work is devoted, and for whose benefit 
I would readilv submit to any amount of obloquy — even from those 
I wish to serve. Alast when I see around me the poor perishing 
in their squalid homes, the forsaken prostitutes wandering in our 
streets, the sexual victims pining in solitude and bitterness; when 
I look down into the fearful abyss of our social miseries and wrongs, 
and think moreover of the mutual destruction by which all this 
•offering is attended, the reflection overpowers me — that it matters 
little what becomes of myself What am I better than they, that 
I should be happy when so many are miserable? If I can help 
my suffering fellow-men, it is the dearest wish of my heart — that 
for which I Uve— that for which I would willingly die; if not I am 
indifferent to my own fate. But I have a deep and abiding con- 
viction that these evils are not insuperable ; that the future of our 
race will be brighter than the past ; and that what I have written, has 
not been written in vain. 


thv 



APPENDIX 


CAN WAR BE SUPPRESSED?* 

• 

flow long is war with its countless list of horrors and miseries to 
continue among us P Every one must feel that war is an appalling 
evn and blot on civilisation, and must earnestly desire that means could 
be taken to put an end to it. War is lawlessness ; it is an appeal tc 
might instead of right, in which parties decide their own quarrels by 
force of arms, instead of submitting them to an impartial tribunal to 
be decided according to reason and justice ; and hence it is utterly op- 
posed to civilisation, which seeks to bring all actions under the domi- 
nion of law. War stands out alone, as an exception and a fearful 
remnant of barbarism in the midst of modern civilised life. But war is 
not merely lawlessness, it is murder. We can see this from the parallel 
case of duelling, which is absolutely prohibited and treated as murder by 
the law of England. According to the law of England,” said Sir 
John Holker, in a recent trial, “ a man who kills another in a duel is a 
murderer and liable to be hanged.” No matter what the merits of the 
quarrel may have been, whether a man be aggrieved or aggressor, if 
he fights a duel and kills his opponent he is punished by the law as a 
> murderer. But if duelling be murder, what else is war P War is simply 
"duelling on a vast scale, and with this aggravation that the crime of 
robbery, in the shape of annexations, indemnities, and other kinds of 
pillage i* usually added to that of murder. Moreover, in duelling the 
principals fight their own battles, and an attempt is made to put them, 
as far as possible, on a footing of equality ; whereas in war, the rulers 
who gyre the command for it do not usually themselves fight, and every 
advantage is taken of superiority in number, skill, and military resources 
between the combatants. Is it not monstrous that now, after all the 
progress in humanity, one nation is allowed to attaok another, perhaps a 
much weaker nation, to kill the people and seize their land and their 
goods P How can the people of England, who have shown their respect 
tor law and for human life in putting down the duel, tolerate war P 
Few of the great movements of the age are of such extraordinary 
importance as that for the suppression of war. The most noble efforts 
have been made of late years for this end by Mr. Bright, M. Victor 

• I have wished to add here a few remarks on war, and oa the difficult sad 
enormously important question of its prevention. Mh • 
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Hugo, Mr. Henry Richard, Mr. Bradlaugh and others, and the Peace 
Societies in England already number several hundred thousand members. 
Various plans have also been put forward for superseding war and 
supplying its place by international arbitration, and the$e plans cannot 
be too carefully considered and discussed ; for it is not merely by the 
general advance of commerce and enlightenment and the growing 
abhorrence of war among thinking minds, but also, and above all, by 
the adoption in time of peace of active practical measures to prevent 
war, that we shall ever be able to free human society from this ter- 
rible and immemorial evil. 

The more deeply the subject is reflected on, the more clearly I think 
will it be seen that the real cause of wars is the want of a supreme and 
irresistible authority , which could force the nations to conform txVlaw in 
their dealings with one another and to settle their disputes by peaceable 
arbitration. The only effectual remedy for war, as has been v^U 
pointed out, is the introduction of law — or in other words, of positive 
rules of conduct, applied by a court of justice, and enforced by a com- 
petent authority — into the mutual intercourse of nations. At present 
international relations are in an essentially lawless state; there is no 
code of laws governing nations like that which governs individuals; 
for what is called “international or public law” or “the law of 
nations,” as all writers on the subject admit, is not really law at all, 
in the legal sense of the word, but merely custom or usage, or else 
engagement by treaty. Nations may disregard these customs, or break 
their treaties, in particular instances, if they choose to incur the risk 
of so doing, and they have what is called the “ right of making war ” 
cm one another and deciding their quarrels by violent means — a right 
which is utterly subversive of the very idea of law. The essence of 
law iB the compulsory adjudication of disputes by an impartial tribunal, 
and if parties are allowed to dispense with a tribunal altogether ana 
settle their differences for themselves by the sword ? it is evident that law 
does not exist between them. But wherever, m any department of * 
human affairs, law is absent, or cannot be enforced from weakness of 
the executive, the most fatal consequences are sure to arise. Thus in 
the middle ages, before governments were strong enough to coerce the 
barons and feudal chiefs, private wars between them as well as national 
contests were so common that, as Mr. Buckle says, “ there was leaver a 
week without war.” Even in our own day, when opinion is so much 
more advanced, if there were no laws regulating the succession to pro- 
perty, the fulfilment of contracts, &c., and if people were allowed to 
fight for their rights instead of having them determined by a court of 
justice, society would be a scene of continual bloodshed and* con- 
fusion. War is the natural and inevitable result of the present lawless 
state of international relations, and the one and only remedy for it is to 
extend to nations, as well as individuals, the inestimable benefits of law. 
But how is this to be done ? If we examine the matter attentively we 
•ball find that the element tfhich' is wanting to constitute a true legal 
system between nations, is a supreme authority with adequate executive 
lute. These exists already a code of rules or usages, commonly oaUed 
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International law, which has gradually become better defined and more 
binding, as well as luster and more humane, in the course of ages ; an 
international tribunal could be established consisting of judges skilled 
in public law and ohosen from the different states ; but the grand diffi- 
culty to be overcome is the want of a supreme authority, to approve 
and, when necessary, add to the code, and strong enough to compel the 
nations, however powerful, to carry their disputes before the tribunal 
and abide by its decisions. It is a sanction, or enforcing authority, of 
this kind that the international code really needs. “ The independent 
societies of men, called States,” says Mr. Wheaton in his work on 
International Law, “ acknowledge no common arbiter or judge, except 
such as are oonstituted by special compact. The law by which they are 
governed, or profess to be governed, is deficient in those positive sanctions , 
which are annexed to the municipal code of each distinct society. 1 * 
If there were such sanctions, war between nations could be crushed out 
with the same certainty and completeness as the civil wars between 
the feudal nobles have been extinguished by the growing power of the 
law courts. The question, How is war to be suppressed, seems to me, 
therefore, to resolve itself mainly into this other question— How is a 
sufficient sanction, or executive authority, to be obtained for the law of 
nations P 

We may now turn to the various practical proposals which have been 
brought forward with a view to the prevention of war, and of which the 
most important seem to be the following : a general reduction of arma- 
ments,* a confederation of States , and international armies. The first of 
these would be an immense boon if it could be obtained, as it would 
lighten an intolerable burden on the nations, and also make war less 
probable, since governments would no longer be so fully prepared for it. 
hut there are evidently most formidable difficulties in the way of carry- 
ing out this proposal. The disarmament would need to be general , for 
# if any of the great powers refused to reduce their forces, it would be 
• dangerous for others to do so ; and some governments would be particu- 
larly averse to disarm, either from unwillingness to give up cherished 
sohemes of ambition or revenge, or from the vast size of their dominions 
and fear of disaffection among their subjects. But even if these diffi- 
culties were overcome, disarmament would be only a palliative, and not 
a cure^ for present evils. It would still leave arbitration optioned, 
whereas the object to be aimed at is that it should be compulsory , or in 
other words that law should be introduced in international affairs. 
“ We hold,** says Professor Cliffe Leslie, “that only a law of nations, 
in the strict sense of the term, can terminate war.** Without law, 
there is not only no guarantee for peace, but no provision for securing 
justice , between nations. Disputes between nations, as between indi- 
viduals, arise on questions or contested right, or m oonsequenoe of 
injuries received ; and if one party refuses to arbitrate, the other must 

• A resolution in favour of a general disarmament by the European States was 
proposed in Parliament by Mr. Oobden in 1849. anff again rooontly in 1880 by Mr. 
Heniy Richard. The latter also in 1878 moved a resolution which was adopted by 

the ngnse of Commons, in favour of the arbitration of international disputes. * T 
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either tamely submit to what it oonsidera an injustioe, or go to war to 
enforce its rights. But war, like the barbarous u trial by combat *’ in 
use among our ancestors, can never be a proper test of justice or of right, 
for a war does not show which cause is just, but only wh|oh of the com* 
batanta is the stronger. So long, therefore, as governments may refuse 
arbitration and may go to war, injustice and lawless force are the final 
umpires in international disputes, and this must have a profoundly 
demoralising effect on mankind and their rulers. In order to have either 
peace or justice it is necessary to introduce law, which would compel 
arbitration, and secure, even to tne weakest among the nations, its rights 
and redress for its injuries. This, too, is the only sure means for bring* 
ing about a disarmament, for tLe real cause of the enormous armies 
(amounting at present in Europe alone to about ten millions of taen) is 
the state of general insecurity and license arising from the absence of 
law. As there is no law to protect or restrain them, nations arm pa$ly 
to protect themselves and partly to carry out secret projects of conquest 
and aggrandisement ; and we can scarcely hope to see any satisfactory 
reduction of armaments till there is a real and effective international 
law. 

How, then, can such a law be obtained ? We have seen that what is 
mainly needed for this purpose is a supreme authority, with adequate 
executive force to give effect to the present international code, which, 
as Mr. Cliffe Leslie observes, has the features of law “ in its inchoate or 
rudimentary form.” Now there is evidently only one way in which an 
authority of the kind can be established, namely, by means of a combi- 
nation between different State s. Nothing but the combined strength of 
many States can force single States to obey the law and to keep the 
peace. The real sanction of the law between individual and individual 
is the general community of individuals, and in like manner the sane* 
tion of the law between nation and nation can only be the community 
of nations. It seems to me the clearest and most urgent duty of nations • 
to take measures for introducing positive law between them and putting* 
an end to war. Until provision can be made for the legal settlement of 
international disputes, the responsibility for war with all its horrors rests 
in great part on the nations generally ; and this leads to the utmost 
confusion of ideas with regard to the criminality of war. One of the 
most frightful of crimes is not generally seen to be a crime at all* Thus 
at present wars are commonly divided into just and wyuet, because, in 
the absence of law, it is sometimes neoessary, and even an act of the 
most heroic virtue in a nation to fight fin its rights and liberties ; but if 
law were once firmlv established, and means oflegal arbitration afforded, 
war would simply he a crime, to he repressed and its chief authors 
punished, as in the case of other heinous offences. There would then 
be only one kind of lawful and justifiable war, namely, that which is 
analogous to the action of the police, and consists in putting down by' 
force any resistance to the orders of the supreme authority. Not only 
can and ought the nations thus to put down war aa a crime, hut it is 
their most vital, interest to do so. At present any nation is liabU* at some 
tfine or other to be iavtfved in war, and even neutrals during a wa&oftaa 
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suffer most severely ; for their commerce and communications are inter* 
rupted by blockades, sieges, and other military operations ; and besides! 
war has a great tendency to spread, and the best efforts on the part of 
neutral States are often unavailing to prevent their being dragged into 
it. Why should neutrals submit to these fearful evils and dangers at 
he hands of belligerents, who are morally bound to arbitrate their dis* 
utes, and are therefore committing a crime in going to war P 
These considerations are so immensely important that they must, I 
elieve, before long lead to a combination among civilised States for 
he purpose of preventing war. But States may combine in different 
ways, either by alliance or by a more or less intimate confederation; and 
the great difficulty of the question is to decide which kind of com* 
binatiom is at once suited to effect the object in view, and also capable 
of adoption by existing States. Professor Seeley, in a lecture delivered 
before the Peace Society, has held that nothing short of a close federal 
lihion, like that subsisting between the States of North America, who 
are all under a common government, would be sufficient, and a similar 
view seems to be taken by those who advocate, as a remedy for war, the 
formation of what they term “ the United States of Europe.*’ It seems 
to me, however, that so vast a change as this is neither practicable 
nor necessary, and that the form of union to be aimed at is one which, 
while binding the nations very strongly together, would interfere as 
little as possible with the sovereignty and independence of each. Thfc 
could best be done in my opinion by means of an alliance with mixed or 
international armies ; a proposal which was brought forward some time 
ago by Mr. Glasse in the columns of the National Reformer , and to 
which 1 had myself independently been led on thinking on the subject. 
The means which I would venture to suggest as best adapted for the 
prevention of war .are the following: — That two or more nations 
should enter into a close alliance together, unite their armies, and invite 
other nations to join them, with the declared intention of arbitrating 
their own disputes in future, and also of putting an end to war through- 
out the world and compelling all disputes to be settled by peaceable 
arbitration, as soon as the alliance was strong enough to effect this. 
The object of such a league would be to sanction and enforce inter- 
national law, and compel all disputes between nations to be settled 
by it and not by war; and if only two or three powerful States were 
thus to ally themselves, it would probably be sufficient in great measure 
to effect the object, since the alliance could often prevent a war by 
threatening, in tne event of a quarrel between two States, to assist in 
hostilities against either party whioh acted illegally — or, in other 
woids, which either refused to arbitrate, or, having arbitrated, refused 
to submit to the judgment of the tribunal. It is to be hoped, however, 
that in time all civilised nations would join the alliance, so that it would 
become irresistible, and that single States would as little dare to defy its 
authority as individuals now think of setting themselves against the 
civil powers. In this manner, war wouldf&ot merely be suppressed if it 
oocurred, but what is infinitely more desirable, would be entirely pee 
wenfsd from occurring. * 
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A league of the k ted here suggested would Had the nations 107 
dnnly together by utiti^thenjums^ and yet would out, JM H^ tpgeaw 

andudependeuee. One part of the mixed ibrae eould be kept in 
each oountry and would be subjeot to the national tbvernment, m 
a xmm now am; while in all operation! external to the country the 
troops would be under the joint command of the allied powers, and 
would never be used exoept against those who refused to settle their 
differences in a legal and peaceable manner. This, 1 submit, is the 
only true function of an army — namely, to dated mid enforce the law, 
and not merely, as hitherto, to carry out the arbitrary will of indivi- 
dual governments. An army should be the guardians of international 
law as the polioe are the guardians of the municipal law. I&e the 
police, too, an army should be strictly impartial , having nothing to do 
either with the manta of quarrels or with the parties concerned in them. 
It should be as culpable for a soldier to show partiality to his own 
country at the expense of international law, as for a policeman ille- 
gally to favour his personal Mends. This impartiality, so indispensable 
m all officers of the law, would, I think, be best secured by having 
armies of mixed nationality. Another great advantage of the league 
would be that the allies could, if they pleased, at once redact their 
farm , without waiting for other nations to do the same and without 
dangerously diminishing their strength, for they would be able to draw 
upon the combined armies and resources of two or more countries instead 
of one only, for their protection against foreign or domestic foes. It 
appears to me that in this manner, or by some similar means { a sufficient 
executive authority enuld be obtained for the international code; 
while any difficult question that might arise, or amendment that might 
be needed in the eode itself, could be discussed and settled, as is now 
the practice, by eonfore&oes or congresses between the different 
Statos. 

The extension of law to nations as well as to Individuals, and the 
abolition of the barbarous** right of making war,** seem to me beyond 
all comparison the greatest improvements which could be effected in 
international politics, and would be a glorious triumph of statesman- 
ship. If statesmen of different countries could do something to- 
ward! the realisation of these hopes, it would be a priceless boon to a 
world sick of war and bloodshed, and longing for the advent of k new 
era of settled peace, law, and real brotherhood among mankind , 

[Sinoe m a king these remarks on the suppression of war, 1 have 
changed my views with regard to a very important point, and have 
endeavoured to show, in a pamphlet on M Home Buie and Federa- 
tion, ’’that the true remedy for war and for vast armaments is not, 
as mtwe recommended, a mere aUianoe between the nations for 
th* iff enforcing the arbitration of disputes, but a political 

«mfoa between them, in ttj form either of a complete union or of 
afedeml ante according to the circumstances of each case. 1890.’ 




